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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

PROM  THE  BATTLES  OP  PLAT-^IA  AND  MYKALE  DOWN  TO  THE 
DEATHS  OP  THEMISTOKLES  AND  ARISTEIDES. 

After  having  in  the  last  chapter  foDowed  the  repulse  of  the 
Carthaginians  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  we  now  return  to  the  central 
Greeks  and  the  Persians — a  case  in  which  the  triumph  was  yet 
more  interesting  to  the  cause  of  human  improvement  generally. 

The    disproportion  between  the   immense   host  assembled   by 
Xerxes,  and  the  little  which  he  accomplished,  naturally  provokes 
both   a  contempt  for  Persian  force  and  an   admiration  for  the 
comparative  handful  of  men  by  whom  they  were  so  ignominiously 
beaten.     Both  these  sentiments  are  just,  but  both  are  causes  of  the 
often    exaggerated    beyond   the   point   which  attentive  re^iMof 
contemplation   of  the   facts  will  justify.     The  Persian  fr^oreece 
mode  of  making  war  (which  we  may  liken  to  that  of  the  de^t»^n- 
modem  Turks,^  now  that  the  period  of  their  energetic  ISd*riiS^ll2 
fiinaticism    has  passed   away)   was  in   a   high  degree  Jumy!^ 
disorderly  and  inefficient.     The  men  indeed,  individually  ^^^S- 
taken,  especially  the  native  Persians,  were  not  deficient  JJJJtenof 
in  the  qualities  of  soldiers,  but  their  arms   and  their  the  Greeks. 
m'ganisation  were  wretched — and  their  leaders  yet  worse.     On  the 
other   hand,   the   Greeks,   equal,   if  not  superior,   in   individual 
bravery,  were  incomparably  superior  in  soldier-like  order  as  well  as 


>  Mr.  Waddington's  Letters  from 
Oreeoe,  detcribing  the  Qreek  reyolution 
of  1S21,  wiU  oonyej  a  good  idea  of  the 


stupidity  of  Turkish  warfare:  compare 
also  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Baron  de  Tott,  pai-t  iii. 
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in  anns:  but  here  too  the  leadership  was  defective,  and  the 
disunion  a  constant  source  of  peril  Those  who,  like  Plutarch 
(or  rather  the  Pseudo-Plutarch)  in  his  treatise  on  the  Malignity  of 
Herodotus,  insist  on  acknowledging  nothing  but  magnanimity  and 
heroism  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Greeks  throughout  these  critical 
years,  are  forced  to  deal  harshly  with  the  inestimable  witness  ou 
whom  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  depends.  That  witness  intimates 
plainly  that,  in  spite  of  the  devoted  courage  displayed,  not  less  by 
the  vanquished  at  Thermopylae,  than  by  the  victors  at  Salamis. 
Greece  owed  her  salvation  chiefly  to  the  imbecility,  cowardice,  and 
credulous  rashness,  of  Xerxes.*  Had  he  indeed  possessed  either 
the  personal  energy  of  Cyrus,  or  the  judgement  of  Artemisia,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  excellence  of  management,  or  any  inti- 
macy of  union,  could  have  preserved  the  Greeks  against 
so  great  a  superiority  of  force.  But  it  is  certsun  that  all 
their  courage  as  soldiers  in  line  would  have  been  un- 
availing for  that  purpose,  without  a  higher  degree  of 
generalship,  and  a  more  hearty  spirit  of  cooperation,  than 
that  which  they  actually  manifested. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this  eventful  period, 
we  shall  see  the  tables  turned,  and  the  united  forces 
of  Greece  under  Alexander  of  Macedon  becoming  inva- 
ders of  Persia.  We  shall  find  that  in  Persia  no  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  during  this  long  interval — that  the 
scheme  of  defence  under  Darius  Codomannus  labours 
under  the  same  defects  as  that  of  attack  under  Xerxes — that  there 
is  the  same  blind  and  exclusive  confidence  in  pitched  battles  with 
superior  numbers  * — that  the  advice  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  and 
of  Charidemus,  is  despised  like  that  of  Demaratus  and  Artemisia 
— that  Darius  Codomannus,  essentially  of  the  same  stamp  as 
Xerxes,  is  hurried  into  the  battle  of  Issus  by  the  same  ruinous 
temerity  as  that  which  threw  away  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis — 
and  that  the  Persian  native  infantry  (not  the  cavalry)  even  appear 
to  have  lost  that  individual  gallantry  which  they  displayed  so 
conspicuously  at  Plataea.  But  on  the  Grecian  side,  the  improve- 
ment in  every  way  is  very  great:  the  orderly  courage  of  the 
soldier  has  been  sustained  and  even  augmented,  while  the  general- 
ship and  power  of  military  combination  has  reached  a  point 
unexampled  in  the  previous  history  of  mankind.     Military  science 
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by  Xerxes 
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vasion of 
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wards by 
Alexander 
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may  be  esteemed  a  sort  of  creation  during  this  interval,  and  will 
be  found  to  go  through  various  stages — Demosthenes  and  Brasidas 
— the  Cyreian  army  and  Xenophon — Agesilaus — Iphikrates — 
Epaminondas — Philip  of  Macedon — Alexander :  ^  for  the  Mace- 
donian princes  are  borrowers  of  Greek  tactics,  though  extending 
and  applying  them  with  a  personal  energy  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  with  advaptages  of  position  such  as  no  Athenian  or  Spartan 
ever  enjoyed.  In  this  comparison  between  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
and  that  of  Alexander,  we  contrast  the  progressive  ^irit  of  Greece, 
serving  as  herald  and  stimulus  to  the  like  spirit  in  Europe — with 
the  stationary  mind  of  Asia,  occasionally  roused  by  some  splendid 
individual,  but  never  appropriating  to  itself  new  social  ideas  or 
powers,  either  for  war  or  for  peace. 

It  is  out  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  that  those   new  powers 
of  combination,  political  as  well  as  military,  which  lighten  ^^ 
up  Grecian  history  dunng  the  next  century  and  more,  spirit  in^ 
take  their  risa     They  are  brought  into  agency  through  operating 
the  altered  position  and  character  of  the  Athenians —  Athenian 

.  n       ^^^  •  initiAtive. 

improvers,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  military  operations  on 
land,  but  th^  great  creators  of  marine  tactics  and  manceuvring 
in  Greece — and  the  earliest  of  all  Greeks  who  showed  themselves 
capable  of  organising  and  directing  the  joint  action  of  numerous 
allies  and  dependents :  thus  uniting  the  two  distinctive  qualities  of 
the  Homeric  Agamemnon' — ability  in  command,  with  vigour 
io  execution. 

In  the  general  Hellenic  confederacy,  which  had  acted  against 
Persia  under  the  presidency  of  Sparta,  Athens   could  ^'S^Mto'^he 
hardly  be  said  to  occupy  any  ostensible  rank  above  that  repuiaeof  the 
of  an  ordinary  member.     The  post  of  second  diffnity  herposiuon, 
in  the  line  at  Platsea  had  indeed  been  adjudged  to  her,  influence, 
yet  only  after  a  contending  claim  from  Tegea.     But  event. 
without  any  difference  in  ostensible  rank,  she  was  in  the  eye  and 
feeling  of  Greece  no  longer  the  same  power  as  before.     She  had 
suffered  more,  and  at  sea  had  certainly  done  more,  than  all  the 
other  allies  put  together.     Even  on  land  at  Flataea,  her  hoplites 
had  manifested  a  combination  of  bravery,  discipline,  and  efficiency 
against  the   formidable   Persian   cavalry,   superior  even   to   the 
Spartans.     No  Athenian  officer  had  committed  so  perilous  an  act 
of  disobedience  as  the  Spartan  Amompharetus.     After  the  victory 
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of  Mykale,  when  the  Peloponnesians  all  hastened  home  to  enjoy 
their  triumph,  the  Athenian  forces  did  not  shrink  from  prolonged 
service  for  the  important  object  of  clearing  the  Hellespont,  thus 
standing  forth  as  the  willing  and  forward  champions  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  against  Persia.  Besides  these  exploits  of  Athens  collect- 
ively, the  only  two  individuals,  gifted  with  any  talents  for  com- 
mand, whom  this  momentous  contest  had  thrown  up,  were  both  of 
them  Athenians:  first,  Themistokles ;  next,  Aristeides.  From 
the  beginning  tp  the  end  of  the  struggle,  Athens  had  displayed  an 
unreserved  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism  which  had  been  most  un- 
generously requited  by  the  Peloponnesians ;  who  had  kept  within 
their  Isthmian  walls,  and  betrayed  Attica  twice  to  hostile  ravage  ; 
the  first  time,  perhaps,  unavoidably — but  the  second  time  by  a 
culpable  neglect  in  postponing  their  outward  march  against  Mar- 
donius.  And  the  Peloponnesians  could  not  but  feel,  that  while 
they  had  left  Attica  unprotected,  they  owed  their  own  salvation  at 
Salamis  altogether  to  the  dexterity  of  Themistokles  and  to  the 
imposing  Athenian  naval  force. 

Considering  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  sustained  little  or  no 
^^^^  mischief  by  the  invasion,  while  the  Athenians  had  lost 
of^Athe-  for  the  time  even  their  city  and  country,  with  a  large 
store  their  proportion  of  their  moveable  property  irrecoverably 
ouirucuon*  destrovcd — we  mifi:ht  naturally  expect  to  find  the  former, 
uie  Peiopun-  if  uot  lending  their  grateful  and  active  aid  to  repair  the 
damage  in  Attica,  at  least  cordially  welcoming  the 
restoration  of  the  ruined  city  by  its  former  inhabitants.  Instead 
of  this,  we  find  the  same  selfishness  again  prevalent  among  them. 
Ill-will  and  mistrust  for  the  future,  aggravated  by  an  admiration 
which  they  could  not  help  feeling,  overlays  all  their  gratitude  and 
sympathy. 

The  Athenians,  on  returning  from  Salamis  after  the  battle 
of  PlataBa,  found  a  desolate  home  to  harbour  them.  Their  country 
was  laid  waste,— their  city  burnt  or  destroyed,  so  that  there 
remained  but  a  few  houses  standing,  wherein  the  Persian  officers 
had  taken  up  their  quarters — and  their  fortifications  for  the  most 
part  razed  or  overthrown.  It  was  their  first  task  to  bring  home 
their  families  and  effects  from  the  temporary  places  of  shelter 
at  Troezen,  -^gina,  and  Salamis.  After  providing  what  was 
indispensably  necessary  for  immediate  wants,  they  began  to  rebuild 
their  city  and  its  fortifications  on  a  scale  of  enlarged  size  in  every 
direction.^     But  as  soon  as  they  were  seen  to  be  employed  on  this 
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indispensable  work,  without  which  neither  political  existence  nor 
personal  safety  was  practicable,  the  allies  took  the  alarm,  preferred 
complaints  to  Sparta,  and  urged  her  to  arrest  the  work.  In  the 
front  of  these  complainants  probably  stood  the  ^ginetans,  as  the 
old  enemies  of  Athens,  and  as  having  most  to  apprehend  from  her 
might  at  sea.  The  Spartans,  perfectly  sympathising  with  the 
jealousy  and  uneasiness  of  their  allies,  were  even  disposed,'  from 
old  association,  to  carry  their  dislike  of  fortifications  still  farther, 
so  that  they  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  all  the  other  Grecian 
cities  systematically  defenceless  like  Sparta  itself.^  But  while 
sending  an  embassy  to  Athens,  to  offer  a  friendly  remonstrance 
against  the  project  of  re-fortifying  the  city,  they  could  not  openly 
and  peremptorily  forbid  the  exercise  of  a  right  common  to  every 
autonomous  community.  Nor  did  they  even  venture,  at  a  moment 
when  the  events  of  the  past  months  were  fresh  in  every  one's 
remembrance,  to  divulge  their  real  jealousies  as  to  the  friture. 
They  affected  to  offer  prudential  reasons  against  the  scheme, 
founded  on  the  chance  of  a  future  Persian  invasion ;  in  which  case 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  advantage  for  the  invader  to  find  any 
fortified  city  outside  of  Peloponnesus  to  further  his  operations, 
as  Thebes  had  recently  seconded  Mardonius.  They  proposed 
to  the  Athenians  therefore,  not  merely  to  desist  from  their  own 
fortifications,  but  also  to  assist  them  in  demolishing  all  fortifications 
of  other  cities  beyond  the  limits  of  Peloponnesus — promising  shel- 
ter within  the  Isthmus,  in  case  of  need,  to  all  exposed  parties. 

A  statesnian  like  Themistokles  was  not  likely  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  this  diplomacy :  but  he  saw  that  the  Spartans  straugem  of 
had  the  power  of  preventing  the  work  if  they  chose,  and  S*pJJl!I^*^ 
that  it  could  only  be  executed  by  the  help  of  successful  SLJJlht'***' 
deceit  By  his  advice  the  Athenians  dismissed  the  oFfoJS'^ 
Spartan  envoys,  saying  that  they  would  themselves  send  **»*^  ^^^J- 
to  Sparta  and  explain  their  views.  Accordingly  Themistokles 
himself  was  presently  despatched  thither,  as  one  among  three 
envoys  instructed  to  enter  into  explanations  with  the  Spartan 
authorities.  But  his  two  colleagues,  Aristeides  and  Abronichus, 
by  previous  concert,  were  tardy  in  arriving — and  he  remained 
inactive  at  Sparta,  making  use  of  their  absence  as  an  excuse  for 
not  even  demanding  an  audience,  yet  affecting  surprise  that  their 
coming  was  so  long  delayed.     But  while  Aristeides  and  Abro- 

'  Thucyd.  L  90.  rk  ixhy  Koi  ainol 
4|8<oy  &r  6o&rrts  fiiirt  ^Ktivovs  /Mnr* 
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melius,  the  other  two  envoys,  were  thus  studiously  kept  back,  the 
whole  population  of  Athens  laboured  unremittingly  at  the  walls. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  all  tasked  their  strength  to  the  utmost 
during  this  precious  interval.  Neither  private  houses,  nor  sacred 
edifices,  were  spared  to  furnish  materials;  and  such  was  their 
ardour  in  the  enterprise,  that  before  the  three  envoys  were  united 
at  Sparta,  the  wall  had  already  attained  a  height  sufficient  at  least 
to  attempt  defence.  Yet  the  interval  had  been  long  enough  to 
provoke  suspicion,  even  in  the  slow  mind  of  the  Spartans ;  while 
the  more  watchful  ^ginetans  sent  them  positive  intelligence  that 
the  wall  was  rapidly  advancing. 

Themistokles,  on  hearing  this  allegation,  peremptorily  denied 
the  truth  of  it ;  and  the  personal  esteem  entertained  towards  him 
was  at  that  time  so  great,  that  his  assurance  ^  obtained  for  some 
time    unqualified    credit,   until   fresh    messengers    again    raised 
suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the  Spartans.     In  reply  to  these,  The- 
mistokles urged  the  Ephors  to  send  envoys  of  their  own  to  Athens, 
and  thus  convince  themselves  of  the  state  of  the  facts.    They 
unsuspectingly  acted  upon  his  recommendation,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  transmitted  a  private  communication  to  Athens,  desiring 
that  the  envoys  might  not  be  suffered  to  depart  until  the  safe  return 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  which  he  feared  might  be  denied 
them  when  his  trick  came  to  be  divulged.     Aristeides  and  Abro- 
nichus  had  now  arrived — the  wall  was  announced  to  be  of  a  height 
at  least  above  contempt — and  Themistokles  at  once  threw  off  the 
mask.     He  avowed  the  stratagem  practised — told  the  Spartans 
that  Athens  was  already  fortified  sufficiently  to  ensure  the  safety 
and  free  will  of  its  inhabitants — ^and  warned  them  that  the  hour  of 
constraint  was   now  past,  the  Athenians  being  in   a  condition 
to  define  and  vindicate  for  themselves  their  own  rights  and  duties 
in  reference  to  Sparta  and  the  allies.     He  reminded  them  that  the 
Athenians  had  silways  been  found  competent  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, whether  in  joint  consultation,  or  in  any  separate  affair  such 
as  the  momentous  crisis  of  abandoning  their  city  and  taking  to 
their  ships.     They  had  now,  in  the  exercise  of  this  self-judgement, 
resolved  on  fortifying  their  city,  as  a  step  indispensable  to  them- 
selves and  advantageous  even  to  the  allies  generally.     No  equal  or 
fair  interchange  of  opinion  could  subsist,  unless  all  the  allies  had 
equal  means  of  defence :  either  all  must  be  unfortified,  or  Athens 
must  be  fortified  as  well  as  the  rest  ^ 

1  Thucyd.  i.  91.    t#  fily  etfurroKXtl  I      2  Thucyd.   i.    91.     06    yip    oUy    re 
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Mortified  as  the  Spartans  were  by  a  revelation  which  showed 
that  they  had  not  only  been  detected  in  a  dishonest 
purpose,   but  completely   outwitted — they  were  at  the  fortifled— 
same  time  overawed  by  the  decisive  tone  of  Tbemistokles,  tbespartant 
whom  they  never  afterwards  forgave.     To  arrest  before-  mem  ??uie^ 
hand  erection  of  the  walls,  would  have  been  practicable,  *  *** 
though  not  perhaps  without  difficulty;  to  deal  by  force  with  the 
&ct  accomplished,  was  perilous  in  a  high  degree.     Moreover  the 
inestimable    services   just  rendered    by   Athens    became    again 
predominant  in  their  minds,  so  that  sentiment  and  prudence  for  the 
time   coincided.      They   affected   therefore   to   accept   the   com- 
munication without  manifesting  any  offence,  nor  had  they  indeed 
put  forward  any  pretence  which  required  to  be  formally  retracted. 
The   envoys   on   both   sides  returned  home,  and  the  Athenians 
completed  their  fortifications,  without  obstruction  * — yet  not  without 
murmurs  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who  bitterly  reproached  Sparta 
afterwards  for  having  let  slip  this  golden  opportunity  of  arresting 
the  growth  of  the  giant' 

If  the  allies  were  apprehensive  of  Athens  before,  the  mixture  of 
audacity,  invention,  and  deceit,  whereby  she  had  just 
eluded  the  hindrance  opposed  to  her  fortifications,  was  intended,  but 

bttflBed  In* 

well  calculated  to  aggravate  their  uneasiness.     On  the  teryention 
other  hand,  to  the  Athenians,  the  mere  hint  of  inter-  nW  feei- 
vention  to  debar  them  fix)m  that  common  right  of  self-   °*^ 
defence  which  was  exercised  by  every  autonomous   city  except 
Sparta,   must  have    appeared    outrageous    injustice — ^aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  it  was   brought  upon  them   by  their  peculiar 
sufferings   in   the   common   cause,  and   by  the   very  allies  who 
without  their  devoted  forwardness  would  now  have  been  slaves 
of  the  Great  King.     And  the  intention  of  the  allies  to  obstruct  the 
fortifications  must  have  been  known  to  every  soul  in  Athens,  from 


6fioi6r  Ti  ^  iffoy  4s  rh  koiv6v  $ou\f^ 
•a$at.  *H  wdyras  oZv  iiruxic"rov5  f<pri 
X^"^   Ivftftaxcty*  ^    fcol   rdHf   vofil(fiv 

^  VITe  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
this  narrative,  respecting  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  of  Athens,  as  recounted 
by  Thucydidds.  It  is  the  first  inci- 
dent which  he  relates,  in  that  general 
•ketch  of  events  between  the  Persian 
and  Peloponnesian  war,  which  precedes 
his  professed  history  (i.  89-92 ).  Diodo- 
nis  (xi.  39,  40),  Plutarch  (Themisto- 
kld«,  c.  19),  and  Cornelius  Nepoe  (The- 
mist.  c.  6,  7)  seem  all  to  have  followed 


Thucydidds,  though  Plutarch  also  no- 
tices a  statement  of  Theopompus,  to  the 
effect  that  Themistokl^  accomplished 
his  object  by  bribing  the  Ephors.  This 
would  not  be  improbable  in  itself — nor 
is  it  inconsistent  with  the  narrative  of 
Thucydidds  ;  but  the  latter  either  had 
not  heard  or  did  not  believe  it. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  69.  Kol  T«v8f  tyiui 
aXriot  (says  the  Corinthian  envoy  ad- 
dressing the  Lacedsemoniann),  t6  tc 
wpwroy  4d<ra»nts  avrobs  (the  Athenians) 
rV  if^^iy  fAtrii  T^  MrjBiKit  Kparvvcu,  koX 
Har^pov  t4  fAOKpii  arria'au  rdxVt  &o» 
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the  universal  press  of  hands  requiVed  to  hurry  the  work  and  escape 
interference ;  just  as  it  was  proclaimed  to  after-generations  by  the 
shapeless  fragments  and  irregular  structure  of  the  wall,  in  which 
even  sepulchral  stones  and  inscribed  columns  were  seen  imbedded.^ 
Assuredly  the  sentiment  connected  with  this  work — performed  as 
it  was  alike  by  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak — ^men,  women,  and 
children — must  have  been  intense  as  well  as  equalising.  All  had 
endured  the  common  miseries  of  exile,  all  had  contributed  to  the 
victory,  all  were  now  sharing  the  same  fatigue  for  the  defence 
of  their  recovered  city,  in  order  to  counterwork  the  ungenerous 
hindrance  of  their  Peloponnesian  allies.  We  must  take  notice  of 
these  stirring  circumstances,  peculiar  to  the  Athenians  and  acting 
upon  a  generation  which  had  now  been  nursed  in  democracy  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  had  achieved  unaided  the  victory  of 
Marathon — if  we  would  understand  that  still  stronger  burst  of 
aggressive  activity,  persevering  self-confidence,  and  aptitude  as  well 
as  thirst  for  command — together  with  that  still  wider  spread  of 
democratical  organisation — which  marks  their  character  during  the 
age  immediately  following. 

The  plan  of  the  new  fortification  was  projected  on  a  scale  not 
unworthy  of  the  future  grandeur  of  the  city.  Its  circuit 
of  the  waus  was  sixty  stadia  or  about  seven  miles,  with  the  acropolis 
^'^  nearly  in  the  centre :  but  the  circuit  of  the  previous  walls 
is  unknown,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  measure  the  extent  of  that 
enlargement  which  Thucydides  testifies  to  have  been  carried  out 
on  every  side.  It  included  within  the  town  the  three  hills  of  the 
Areopagus,  Fnyx,  and  the  Museum;  while  on  the  south  of  the 
town  it  was  carried  for  a  space  even  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Ilissus,  thus  also  comprising  the  fountain  KalUrhoe.'  In  spite 
of  the  excessive  hurry  in  which  it  was  raised,  the  structure  was 
thoroughly  solid  and  sufiicient  against  every  external  enemy :  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  very  large  inner  area  was  never 
filled  with  buildings.  Empty  spaces,  for  the  temporary  shelter 
of  inhabitants  driven  in  from  the  country  with  their  property,  were 
eminently  useful  to  a  Grecian  city-community;  to  none  more 
useful  than  to  the  Athenians,  whose  principal  strength  lay  in  their 


*  Thucyd.  i.  93.  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Themist.  o.  7)  exaggerates  this  into  a 
foolish  conceit. 

-  For  the  dimensions  and  direction  of 
the  Themistoklean  walls  of  Athens,  see 
especially  the  excellent  Treatise  of 
Forchhammer — Topographie  von  Athen 
— published  in  the  Kieler  Philologische 


Studien.  Kiel,  1841. 

The  plan  of  Athens,  prepared  by 
Kiepert  after  his  own  researches  and 
published  among  his  recent  maps, 
adopts  for  the  most  part  the  ideas  of 
Forchhammer  as  to  the  course  of  the 
walls. 
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fleet,  and  whose  dtizens  habitually  resided  in  large  proportion 
in  their  separate  demes  throughout  Attica. 

The  first  indispensable  step  in  the  renovation  of  Athens  after 
her  temporary  extinction,  was  now  happily  aatomplished :  hum  piuu 
the  city  was  made  secure  against  external  enemiea     But  Btouesfor 
Themistokles,  to  whom  the  Athenians  owed  the  late  sue-  ^^i^ditoe- 
cessful  stratagem,  and  whose  influence  must  have  been  5r;i?o,S? 
much  strengthened  by  its  success,  had  conceived  plans  of  S^t^'J^ 
a  wider  and  more  ambitious  range.     He  had  been  the  jSSui- 
original  adviser  of  the  great  maritime  start  taken  by  his  2f  £jj£* 
countrymen,  as  well  as  of  the  powerful  naval  force  which  ^Jf^  y^^ 
they  had  created  during  the  last  few  years,  and  which  ^»"*- 
had  so  recently  proved  their  salvation.     He  saw  in  that  force  both 
the  only  chance  of  salvation  for  the  future,  in  case  the  Persians 
should  renew  their  attack  by  sea — a  contingency  at  that   time 
seemingly  probable — and  boundless  prospects  of  future  ascend- 
ency over  the  Grecian  coasts  and  islands.    It  was  the  great  engine 
of  defence,  of  offence,  and  of  ambition.     To  continue  this  move- 
ment required  much  less  foresight  and  genius  than  to  begin  it. 
Themistokles,  the  moment  that  the  walls  of  the  city  had  been 
flnished,  brought  back  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  those 
wooden  walls  which  had  served  them  as  a  refuge  against  the  Per- 
sian monarch.     He  prevailed  upon  them  to  provide  harbour-room 
at  once  safe  and  adequate,  by  the  enlargement  and  fortification  of 
the  Peiraeus.    This  again  was  only  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise 
previously  begun ;  for  he  had  already,  while  in  oflSce  two  or  three 
years  before,^  made  his  countrymen  sensible  that  the  open  road- 


>  Thucyd.  i.  93.  Hwufft  U  koX  rod 
Tlttpaid^s  r&  Xoir^  6  QtfuaroKkris  oUo- 
ho/ita'  (JnrripKTO  V  ainov  vpirtoov  M 
r^s  iKtirov  upxvs,  lis  kot^  iytavrw  *A$fi' 
waiois  ^f»{c). 

Upon  which  words  the  Scholiast  ob- 
Mires  (Kot'  4wtJBMrhv) — Korrd  rifa  4pf 
mm6w  ilytfiitv  iydptro*  irp6  Si  rwv 
MiySucdr  ^^{c  Off/AurronXiif  itnavrir  Ira. 

It  seems  hardly  possible,  haying  no 
fuller  evidenoe  to  proceed  upon,  to 
determine  to  which  of  the  preceding 
▼ears  Thaeydidds  means  to  refer  this 
i^X^  of  Themistoklds.  Mr.  Fynes  CUn- 
ton,  after  discussing  the  opinions  of 
Dodwell  and  CSorsini  (see  Fasti  Hel- 
lenici,  adann.  481  b.c.  and  Preface,  p. 
ST.),  inserts  Themistoklds  as  Archon 
Eponymus  in  481  B.a,  the  year  before 
the  inTasion  of  Xerxes,  and  supposes 


in  that  year.  This  is  not  in  itself 
improbable :  but  he  cites  the  Scholiast 
as  having  asserted  the  same  thing  be- 
fore him  (irp6  r&r  Mi}8t«cwr  ^p|c  Btfii- 
irroK\ris  iriavrdp  li'a),  in  which  I 
apprehend  that  he  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  analogy  of  the  language:  4viavr6v 
tva  in  the  accusative  case  denotes  only 
the  duration  of  the  kpxht  i^o^  ^be  po- 
sition of  the  year  (compare  Thucyd.  iii. 
68). 

I  do  not  feel  certain  that  Thucnrdidds 
meant  to  desiffnate  Thenustoklds  as 
having  been  Archon  Eponymus,  or  even 
as  having  been  one  of  the  nine  Archons. 
He  may  have  meant  "  during  the  year 
when  Themistoklds  was  Stratdgus  (or 

general),"  and  the  explanation  of  the 
choliast,  who  employs  the  word  i^c- 
liitv,  rather  implies  that  he  so  under- 


the  Peirseus  to  have  been  commenced  •  stood  it    The  Stratdgi  were  annual  as 
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sted  of  Phalerum  was  thoroughly  insecure,  and  had  prevailed  upon 
them  to  improve  and  employ  in  part  the  more  spacious  harbours  of 
Peirseus  and  Munychia — three  natural  basins,  all  capable  of  being 
closed  and  defended.  Something  had  then  been  done  towards  the 
enlargement  of  this  port,  though  it  had  probably  been  subsequently 
ruined  by  the  Persian  invaders.  But  Themistokles  now  resumed 
the  scheme  on  a  scale  far  grander  than  he  could  then  have  ven- 
tured to  propose — a  scale  which  demonstrates  the  vast  auguries 
present  to  his  mind  respecting  the  destinies  of  Athens. 

Peirseus  and  Munychia,  in  his  new  plan,  constituted  a  fortified 
space  as  large  as  the  enlarged  Athens,  and  with  a  wall  far  more 
elaborate  and  unassailable.  The  wall  which  surrounded  them, 
sixty  stadia  in  circuit,^  was  intended  by  him  to  be  so  stupendous, 
both  in  height  and  thickness,  as  to  render  assault  hopeless,  and  to 
enable  the  whole  military  population  to  act  on  shipboard,  leaving 
only  old  men  and  boys  as  a  garrison.*  We  may  judge  how  vast 
his  project  was,  when  we  learn  that  the  wall,  though  in  practice 
always  found  sufficient,  was  only  carried  up  to  half  the  height 
which  he  had  contemplated.'  In  respect  to  thickness  however  his 
ideas  were  exactly  followed :  two  carts  meeting  one  another  brought 
stones  which  were  laid  together  right  and  left  on  the  outer  side  of 
each,  and  thus  formed  two  primary  parallel  walls,  between  which 
the  interior  space  (of  course  at  least  as  broad  as  the  joint  breadth 
of  the  two  carts)  was  filled  up,  "  not  with  rubble,  in  the  usual 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  but  constructed,  throughout  the  whole  thick- 
ness, of  squared  stones,  cramped  together  with  metal."  *  The 
result  was  a  solid  wall,  probably  not  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  thick,  since  it  was  intended  to  carry  so  very  unusual  a  height. 
In  the  exhortations  whereby  he  animated  the  people  to  this  fatiguing 
and  costly  work,  he  laboured  to  impress  upon  them  that  Peirseus 
was  of  more  value  to  them  than  Athens  itself,  and  that  it  afforded 
a  shelter  into  which,  if  their  territory  should  be  again  overwhelmed 
by  a  superior  land-force,  they  might  securely  retire,  with  full  liberty 

well  fu)  the  Archons.  Now  we  know  |  rii  rwv  icoXtixlw  lirifiovKiLS,  kvBp^t^v 
that  Themistokldfi  was  one  of  the  gene-  i  Si  4v6fuCty  6\iyutf  iced  r&v  kxptivrirwp 
rals  in  480  B.C.,  and  that  he  commanded  I  ipKictiy  r^v  ^vXeucJ)!',  robs  8*  &\Aovs  4s 
in  Thessaly,  at  Artemisium,  and  at  j  riis  yuvs  itrfiiifftaBcu, 
Salamis.  The  Peireeus  may  have  been  '  *  Thucyd.  i.  93.  The  expressionB 
begun  in  the  early  part  of  480  b.c.,  when  I  are  those  of  Colonel  Leake,  derived 
Xerxes  was  already  on  his  march,  or  at    from  inspection  of  the  scanty  remnant 


least  at  Sardis. 
»  Thucyd.  ii.  13. 
2  Thucyd.  i.  93. 
'  Thucyd.  i.  93.     Th   Si   tn\fos  fi/iurv 


of  these  famous  walls  still  to  be  seen — 
Topography  of  Athens,  ch.  ix.  p.  411  : 
see  edit.  p.  293,  Gkrm.  transl.  Com- 
pare  Aristophan.  Aves,  1127,  about  the 


fidkurra  frcX^o-tfi}  oZ  Sicvoctro*  ifiovXtro    breadth   of    the   wall    of  Nephelokok- 
yiip  T^  fity4$€i  koL  r^  ^c(x*'  it^urrdycu  '  kygia. 
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of  that  maritime  action  in  which  they  were  a  match  for  all  the 
world.^  We  may  even  suspect  that  if  Themistokles  could  have 
followed  his  own  feelings,  he  would  have  altered  the  site  of  the 
city  from  Athens  to  Peirseus :  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their 
ancient  and  holy  rock  doubtless  prevented  any  such  proposition. 
Nor  did  he  at  that  time,  probably,  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
those  long  walls  which  in  a  few  years  afterwards  consolidated  the 
two  cities  into  one. 

Forty-five  years  afterwards,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  we  shall  hear  from  Perikles,  who  espoused  Advaiiugee 
and  carried  out  the  large  ideas  of  Themistokles,  this  same  ur^  ud 
language  about  the  capacity  of  Athens  to  sustain  a  great  SJS^J?"' 
power  exclusively  or  chiefly  upon  maritime  action.     But  SSi«Md 
the  Athenian  empire  was  then  an  established  reality,  mCT«at 
whereas  in  the  time  of  Themistokles  it  was  yet  a  dream,  ^^^^ 
and  his  bold  predictions,  surpassed  as  they  were  by  the  ftiture 
reality,  mark  that  extraordinary  power  of  practical  divination  which 
Thucydides  so  emphatically  extols  in  him.     And  it  proves  the  ex- 
uberant hope  which  had  now  passed  into  the  temper  of  the  Athenian 
people,  when  we  find  them,  on  the  faith  of  these  predictions,  under^ 
taking  a  new  enterprise  of  so  much  toil  and  expense ;  and  that  too 
when  just  returned  from  exile  into  a  desolated  country,  at  a  moment 
of  private  distress  and  public  impoverishment. 

However,  Peiraeus  served  other  purposes  besides  its  direct  use 
as  a  dockyard  for  military  marine.  Its  secure  fortifications  and 
the  protection  of  the  Athenian  navy,  were  well-calculated  to  call 
back  those  metics  or  ^resident  foreigners,  who  had  been  driven  away 
by  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  who  might  feel  themselves  insecure 
in  returning  unless  some  new  and  conspicuous  means  of  protection 
were  exhibited.  To  invite  them  back,  and  to  attract  new  residents 
of  a  similar  description,  Themistokles  proposed  to  exempt  them 
from  the  Metoikion  or  non-freeman's  annual  tax  :*  but  this  exemp- 
tion can  only  have  lasted  for  a  time,  and  the  great  temptation  for 
them  to  return  must  have  consisted  in  the  new  securities  and  facili- 
ties for  trade,  which  Athens,  with  her  fortified  ports  and  navy,  now 
afforded.  The  presence  of  numerous  metics  was  profitable  to  the 
Athenians,  both  privately  and  publicly.  Much  of  the  trading,  pro- 
fessional, and  handicraft  business  was  in  their  hands:  and  the 
Athenian  legislation,  while  it  excluded  them  from  the  political 
franchise,  was  in  other  respects  equitable  and  protective  to  themi 


'  Thucyd.    i.    93    (compare    Cornel.  I  wphs  i'^arras  iu^$i<rr€ur9ai, 
Kepo6,   Themistok.  c.   6).    rtus    yavffl  \      ^  Diodor.  xi.  43. 
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In  regard  to  trading  pursuits,  the  metics  had  this  advantage  over 
the  citizens — that  they  were  less  frequently  carried  away  for  foreign 
military  service.  The  great  increase  of  their  numbers,  from  this 
period  forward,  while  it  tended  materially  to  increase  the  value  of 
property  all  throughout  Attica,  but  especially  in  Peiraeus  and 
Athens,  where  they  mostly  resided,  helps  us  to  explain  the  extra- 
ordinary prosperity,  together  with  the  excellent  cultivation,  preva- 
lent throughout  the  country  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
barley,  vegetables,  figs,  and  oil,  produced  in  most  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory— ^the  charcoal  prepared  in  the  flourishing  deme  of  Achamae^ — 
and  the  fish  obtained  in  abundance  near  the  coast — all  found  opu- 
lent buyers  and  a  constant  demand  from  the  augmenting  town 
population. 

We  are  farther  told  that  Themistokles*  prevailed  on  the  Athe- 
ResoiuUon     niaus  to  build  every  year  twenty  new  ships  of  the  line — 

to  build  .  .  . 

twenty  new  80  WO  may  designate  the  trireme.  Whether  this  number 
annuaiiy.  was  always  strictly  adhered  to,  it  is  impossible  to  say : 
but  to  repau*  the  ships,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  their  numbers,  was 
always  regarded  among  the  most  indispensable  obligations  of  the 
executive  government 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Spartans  oflered  any  opposition  to 
the  fortification  of  the  Peiraeus,  though  it  was  an  enterprise  greater, 
more  novel,  and  more  menacing,  than  that  of  Athens.  But  Dio- 
dorus  tells  us,  probably  enough,  that  Themistokles  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  send  an  embassy  to  Sparta,'  intimating  that  his  scheme  was 
to  provide  a  safe  harbour  for  the  collective  navy  of  Greece,  in  the 
event  of  future  Persian  attack. 

Works  on  so  vast  a  scale  must  have  taken  a  considerable  time, 
and  absorbed  much  of  the  Athenian  force :  yet  they  did  not  prevent 
Athens  from  lending  active  aid  towards  the  expedition  which,  in 


*  See  the  lively  picture  of  the  Achar- 
nian  demots  in  the  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phands  so  entitled. 

Respecting  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  residence  of  metics  and  from 
foreign  visitors,  compare  the  observa- 
tions of  Isokrat^,  more  than  a  century 
after  this  period,  Orat.  iv.  De  Pace,  p. 
163,  and  jLenophon,  De  Yectigalibus, 
c.  iv. 

*  Diodor.  xi.  43. 

*  Diodor,  xi.  41,  42,  43.  }.  mean, 
that  the  fact  of  such  an  embassy  being 
sent  to  Sparta  is  probable  enough — 
separating  that  fact  from  the  prelimi- 
nary discussions  which  Diodorus  de- 
scribes as   having  preceded  it  in  the 


assembly  of  Athens,  and  which  seem 
unmeanmg  as  well  as  incredible.  His 
story — ^that  Themistoklds  told  the  as- 
sembly that  he  had  conceived  a  scheme 
of  great  moment  to  the  state,  but  that 
it  did  not  admit  of  being  made  public 
beforehand,  upon  which  the  assembly 
named  Aristeidde  and  XanthippuB  to 
hear  it  confidentially  and  judge  of  it — 
seems  to  indicate  that  Diodorus  had 
read  the  well-known  tale  of  the  project 
of  Themistoklds  to  bum  the  Grecian 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Pagasee,  and  that 
he  jumbled  it  in  his  memory  with  this 
other  project  for  enlai^ging  and  forti- 
fying the  Peireeus. 
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the  year  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  (b.g.  478),  set  sail  for  Asia 
under  the  Spartan  Pausanias.    Twenty  ships  from  the  va-  Bw^y^nof 
rious  cities  of  Peloponnesus^  were  under  his  command:  3*®H^^ 
the  Athenians  alone  furnished  thirty,  under  the  orders  of  •gainst  A«ia, 

under  t.tio 

Aristeides  and  Kimon:  other  triremes  also  came  from  spartan 
the  Ionian  and  insular  allies.    They  first  sailed  to  Cyprus,  -capture  of 
in  which  island  they  liberated  most  of  the  Grecian  cities  ""' 

from  the  Persian  government.  Next  they  turned  to  the  Bosphorus 
of  Thrace,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  which,  like 
Sestus  in  the  Chersonese,  was  a  post  of  great  moment  as  well  as  of 
great  strength — occupied  by  a  considerable  Persian  force,  with 
several  leading  Persians  and  even  kinsmen  of  the  monarch.  The 
place  was  captured,'  seemingly  after  a  prolonged  siege :  it  might 
probably  hold  out  even  longer  than  Sestus,  as  being  taken  less 
unprepared.  The  line  of  communication  between  the  Euxine  sea 
and  Greece  was  thus  cleared  of  obstruction. 

The  capture  of  Byzantium  proved  the  signal  for  a  capital  and 
unexpected  change  in  the  relations  of  the  various  Grecian  M,^n«hiet 
cities ;  a  change,  of  which  the  proximate  cause  lay  in  the  ^^^^ 
misconduct  of  Pausanias,  but  towards  which  other  causes,  Jjj^^*^^ 
deep-seated  as  well  as  various,  also  tended.     In  recount-  ws  treaeon- 
ing  the  history  of  Miltiades,'  I  noticed  the  deplorable  tpondenoe 
liability  of  the  Grecian  leading  men  to  be  spoiled  by 
success.     This  distemper  worked  with  singular  rapidity  on  Pau- 
sanias.    As  conqueror  of  Platsea,  he  had  acquired  a  renown  un- 
paralleled in  Grecian  experience,  together  with  a  prodigious  share 
of  the  plunder.     The  concubines,  horses,^  camels,  and  gold  plate, 
which  had  thus  passed  into  his  possession,  were  well  calculated  to 
make  the  sobriety  and  discipline  of  Spartan  life  irksome,  while  his 
power  also,  though  great  on  foreign  command,  became  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  Ephors  when  he  returned  home.    His  newly-acquired 
insolence  was  manifested  immediately  after  the  battle,  in  the  com- 
memorative tripod  dedicated  by  his  order  at  Delphi,  which  pro- 
claimed himself  by  name  and  singly,  as  commander  of  the  Greeks 
and  destroyer  of  the  Persians :  an  unseemly  boast,  of  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  themselves  were  the  first  to  mark  their  disappro- 
bation, by  causing  the  inscription  to  be  erased,  and  the  names  of 
the  cities  who  had  taken  part  in  the  combat  to  be  all  enumerated 


1  Thucyd.  i.  94 ;  Plutarch,  Aristeidds, 
c.  23.  DiodoniB  (xi.  44)  bajb  that  the 
Peloponneeiui  ships  were  fifty  in  num- 
ber:  his  statement  is  not  to  be  accepted, 
in  opposition  to  Thucydidds. 


»  Thucjrd.  i.  94. 

'  See  the  volume  of  this  History  im- 
mediately preceding,  ch.  xxxvi. 
*  Herodot.  ix.  81. 
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on  the  tripod.^  Nevertheless  he  was  still  sent  on  the  command 
against  Cyprus  and  Byzantium,  and  it  was  on  the  capture  of  this 
latter  place  that  his  ambition  and  discontent  first  ripened  into  dis- 
tinct treason.  He  entered  into  correspondence  with  Gongylus  the 
Eretrian  exile  (now  a  subject  of  Persia,  and  invested  with  the  pro- 
perty and  government  of  a  district  in  Mysia),  to  whom  he  entrusted 
his  new  acquisition  of  Byzantium,  and  the  care  of  the  valuable 
prisonei^  taken  in  it 

These  prisoners  were  presently  suflFered  to  escape,  or  rather  sent 
away  underhand  to  Xerxes ;  together  with  a  letter  from  the  hand 
of  Pausanias  himself,  to  the  following  eflect : — "  Pausanias  the 
Spartan  commander  having  taken  these  captives,  sends  them  back 
in  his  anxiety  to  oblige  thee.  I  am  minded,  if  it  so  please  thee,  to 
marry  thy  daughter,  and  to  bring  under  thy  dominion  both  Sparta 
and  the  rest  of  Greece :  with  thy  aid  I  think  myself  competent  to 
achieve  this.  If  my  proposition  be  acceptable,  send  some  confi- 
dential person  down  to  the  seaboard,  through  whom  we  may  here- 
after correspond."  Xerxes,  highly  pleased  with  tjie  opening  thus 
held  out,  immediately  sent  down  Artabazus  (the  same  who  had 
been  second  in  command  in  Boeotia)  to  supersede  Megabates  in 
the  satrapy  of  Daskylium.  The  new  satrap,  furnished  with  a  letter 
of  reply  bearing  the  regal  seal,  was  instructed  to  promote  actively 
the  projects  of  Pausanias.  The  letter  was  to  this  purport : — "  Thus 
saith  King  Xerxes  to  Pausanias.  Thy  name  stands  for  ever  re- 
corded in  my  house  as  a  well-doer,  on  account  of  the  men  whom 
thou  hast  saved  for  me  beyond  sea  at  Byzantium ;  and  thy  propo- 
sitions now  received  are  acceptable  to  me.  Relax  not  either  night 
or  day  in  accomplishing  that  which  thou  promisest,  nor  let  thyself 
be  held  back  by  cost,  either  gold  or  silver,  or  numbers  of  men,  if 
thou  standest  in  need  of  them;  but  transact  in  confidence  thy 
business  and  mine  jointly  with  Artabazus,  the  good  man  whom  I 
have  now  sent,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  best  for  both  of  us."  * 


^  In  the  Athenian  inscriptions  on  the 
votive  offerings  dedicated  after  the  cap- 
ture of  £ion,  as  weU  as  after  the  great 
victories  near  the  river  Eurymedon,  the 
name  of  Eimon  the  commander  is  not 
even  mentioned  (Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  7 ; 
Diodor.  xi.  62). 

A  strong  protest,  apparently  familiar 
to  Qrecian  feeling,  against  singling  out 
the  general  particuhu'ly,  to  receive  the 


the  intoxication  of  the  banquet  wherein 
he  was  slain  hf  Alexander  (Quint.  Cnr- 
tius,  viii.  4,  29  (viii.  4);  Plutarch, 
Alexand.  c.  51). 

'  These  letters  are  given  by  Thucy- 
didds  verbatim  (i.  128,  129) :  he  had 
seen  them  or  obtained  copies  (&s  ticrtpov 
iiytvp40rfy-they  were  doubtless  commu- 
nicated along  with  the  final  revelations 
of  the  confidential  Argilian  slave.     As 


honours  of  victory,  appears  in  Euripid.  j  they  are  autographs,  I  have  translated 
A  ndromach.  694 : — striking  verses,  which  them  literally,  retaining  that  abrux)t 
are  said  (truly  or  falsely)  to  have  been  I  transition  from  the  third  person  to  the 
indignantly  repeated  by  Kleitus,  during  |  first,  which  is  one  of  their  peculiarities. 
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Throughout  the  whole  of  this  expedition,  Pausanias  had  been 
insolent  and  domineerinff ;  desraAms  the  allies  at  quarters  P*n«»n**^ 

D  '        o  o  ^  having  as- 

and  watering-places  in  the  most  oflensive  manner  as  com-  wutmces  of 
pared  with  the  Spartans,  and  treating^  the  whole  arma-  xerxe8,be- 

*         ^     ,  *  i»t/-«i«  tj  ,    comes  more 

ment  m  a  manner  which  Greek  wamors  could  not  intolerable  in 
tolerate,  even  in  a  Spartan  Herakleid  and  a  victorious  viour.  Hei* 
general.  But  when  he  received  tlie  letter  from  Xerxes,  sparta. 
and  found  himself  in  immediate  communication  with  Artabazus,  as 
well  as  supplied  with  iunds  for  corruption,^-. his  insane  hopes  knew 
no  bounds,  and  he  already  fancied  himself  son-in-law  of  the  Great 
King  as  well  as  despot  of  Hellas.  Fortunately  for  Greece,  his 
treasonable  plans  were  neither  deliberately  laid,  nor  veiled  until 
ripe  for  execution,  but  manifested  with  childish  impatience.  He 
clothed  himself  in  Persian  attire  (a  proceeding  which  the  Mace- 
donian army,  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  could  not  tolerate  ^ 
even  in  Alexander  the  Great) — he  traversed  Thrace  with  a  body 
of  Median  and  Egyptian  guards — he  copied  the  Persian  chiefs 
both  in  the  luxury  of  his  table  and  in  his  conduct  towards  the  free 
women  of  Byzantium.  Kleonike,  a  Byzantine  maiden  of  conspicuous 
family,  having  been  ravished  from  her  parents  by  his  order,  was 
brought  to  his  chamber  at  night :  he  happened  to  be  asleep,  and 
being  suddenly  awakened,  knew  not  at  first  who  was  the  person 
approaching  his  bed,  but  seized  his  sword  and  slew  her.'  More- 
over his  haughty  reserve,  with  uncontrolled  bursts  of  wrath,  ren- 
dered him  unapproachable ;  and  the  allies  at  length  came  to  regard 
him  as  a  despot  rather  than  a  general.  The  news  of  such  out- 
rageous behaviour,  and  the  manifest  evidences  of  his  alliance  with 
the  Persians,  were  soon  transmitted  to  the  Spartans,  who  recalled 
him  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and  seemingly  the  Spartan  vessels 
along  with  him.^ 

In  spite  of  the  flagrant  conduct  of  Pausanias,  the  Lacedaemonians 
acquitted  him  on  the  alleerations  of  positive  and  individual 

BXJ.  477-476 

wrong ;  yet  mistrusting  his  conduct  in  reference  to  collu- 
sion with  the  enemy,  they  sent  out  Dorkis  to  supersede  him  as 
commander.     But  a  revolution,  of  immense  importance  for  Greece, 


Comelius  Nepoa,  who  translates  the 
letter  of  Paiiiuuiias,  has  effaced  this 
peculiarity.  He  carries  the  third  person 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  (Cornel. 
Nep.  Pausan.  c.  2). 

1  Diodor.  xi.  44. 

*  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  iv.  7,  7 ;  vii.  8, 
4;  Quint.  Curt.  vi.  6,  10  (vi.  21,  11). 

>  Plutarch,  Kimon,  o.  6;  also  Plu- 
tarch, De  Ser.  Numin.  Vind.  c.  10,  p. 


555.  Pausanias,  iii.  17,  8.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  latter  beard  the  story 
of  the  death  of  Kleouikd  from  the  li))S 
of  a  Byzantine  citizen  of  his  own  day, 
and  seems  to  think  that  it  bad  never 
found  place  in  any  written  work. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  95-131:  compare  Duris 
and  Nympbis  apnd  Athenaeum,  xiL  p. 
535. 
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had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the  allies.  The  headship,  or  hege- 
mony, was  in  the  hands  of  Athens,  and  Dorkis  the  Spartan  foimd 
the  allies  not  disposed  to  recognize  his  authority. 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  question  had  been  raised,^ 
The  allies  whether  Athens  was  not  entitled  to  the  command  at  sea, 
beadBhip  in  consequouce  of  the  preponderance  of  her  naval  con- 
to  Athens,  tingent.  The  repugnance  of  the  allies  to  any  command 
except  that  of  Sparta,  either  on  land  or  water,  had  induced  the 
Athenians  to  waive  their  pretensions  at  that  critical  moment  But 
the  subsequent  victories  had  materially  exalted  the  latter  in  the 
eyes  of  Greece ;  while  the  armament  now  serving,  diflFerently  com- 
posed from  that  which  had  fought  at  Salamis,  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  the  newly-enfranchised  Ionic  Greeks,  who  not  only 
had  no  preference  for  Spartan  command,  but  were  attached  to  the 
Athenians  on  every  ground — as  well  from  kindred  race,  as  from 
the  certainty  that  Athens  with  her  superior  fleet  was  the  only  pro- 
tector upon  whom  they  could  rely  against  the  Persians.  More- 
over, it  happened  that  the  Athenian  generals  on  this  expedition, 
Aristeides  and  Kimon,  were  personally  just  and  conciliating, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  Pausanias.  Hence  the  Ionic 
Greeks  in  the  fleet,  when  they  found  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
latter  was  not  only  oppressive  towards  themselves  but  also  revolt- 
ing to  Grecian  sentiment  generally — addressed  themselves  to  the 
Athenian  commanders  for  protection  and  redress,  on  the  plausible 
ground  of  kindred  race  ;*  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  serve  under 
Athens,  as  leader  instead  of  Sparta. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  Aristeides  not  only  tried  to  remonstrate 
with  Pausanias,  who  repelled  him  with  arrogance — which  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable — but  that  he  also  required,  as  a  condition  of 
his  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Ionic  allies,  that  they  should 
personally  insult  Pausanias,  so  as  to  make  reconciliation  imprac- 
ticable :  upon  which  a  Samian  and  a  Chian  captain  deliberately 
attacked  and  damaged  the  Spartan  admiral-ship  in  the  harbour  of 
Byzantium.'  The  historians  from  whom  Plutarch  copied  this  latter 
statement  must  have  presumed  in  the  Athenians  a  disposition  to 
provoke  that  quarrel  with  Sparta  which  afterwards  sprung  up  as  it 
were  spontaneously :  but  the  Athenians  had  no  interest  in  doing 
so,  nor  can  we  credit  the  story — which  is  moreover  unnoticed  by 


^  Herodot.  viii.  2,  3.  Compare  the 
language  of  the  Athenian  envoy,  as  it 
stands  in  Herodotus  (vii.  155),  addressed 
to  Qelo. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  95.     ^^(ovv  alnohs  ^c- 


icaX  Tlavaayttf  fi^  hnrphcuv  Ijv  wov  fitir 
*  Plutarch,  Aristeidds,  c.  23. 
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Thucydides.  To  give  the  Spartans  a  just  ground  of  indignation, 
would  have  been  glaring  imprudence  on  the  part  of  Aristeides. 
Yet  having  every  motive  to  entertain  the  request  of  the  allies,  he 
began  to  take  his  measures  for  acting  as  their  protector  and  chief. 
And  his  proceedings  were  much  facilitated  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  Spartan  government  about  this  time  recalled  Pausanias  to 
undergo  an  examination,  in  consequence  of  the  universal  complaints 
against  him  which  had  reached  them.  He  seems  to  have  left  no 
Spartan  authority  behind  him — even  the  small  Spartan  squadron 
accompanied  him  home :  so  that  the  Athenian  generals  had  the 
best  opportunity  for  ensuring  to  themselves  and  exercising  that 
command  which  the  allies  besought  them  to  undertake.  So  effec- 
tually did  they  improve  the  moment,  that  when  Dorkis  arrived  to 
replace  Pausanias,  they  were  already  in  full  supremacy  ;  while 
Dorkis,  having  only  a  small  force  and  being  in  no  condition  to 
employ  constraint,  found  himself  obliged  to  return  home.' 

This  incident,  though  not  a  declaration  of  war  against  Sparta, 
was  the  first  open  renunciation  of  her  authority  as  pre-  importance 
siding  state  among  the  Greeks;  the  first  avowed  mani-  ^nOierehT-*^ 
festation  of  a  competitor  for  that  dignity,  with  numerous  g«S^"*^ 
and  willing  followers ;  the  first  separation  of  Greece  (con-  *****■• 
sidered  in  herself  alone  and  apart  from  foreign  solicitations  such  as 
the  Persian  invasion)  into  two  distinct  organized  camps,  each  with 
collective  interests  and  projects  of  its  own.  In  spite  of  mortified 
pride,  Sparta  was  constrained,  and  even  in  some  points  of  view  not 
indisposed,  to  patient  acquiescence.  She  had  no  means  of  forcing 
the  dispositions  of  the  Ionic  allies,  while  the  war  with  Persia  alto- 
gether— having  now  become  no  longer  strictly  defensive,  and  being 
withal  maritime  as  well  as  distant  from  her  own  tcrri|^ — had 
ceased  to  be  in  harmony  with  her  home- routine  and  strict  discipline. 
Her  grave  senators,  especially  an  ancient  Herakleid  named  HetoB- 
inaridas,  reproved  the  impatience  of  the  younger  citizens,  and  dis- 
countenanced the  idea  of  permanent  maritime  command  as  a  dan- 
gerous innovation.  They  even  treated  it  as  an  advantage,  that 
Athens  should  take  the  lead  in  carrying  on  the  Persian  war,  since 
it  could  not  be  altogether  dropped  ;  nor  had  the  Athenians  as  yet 
manifested  any  sentiments  positively  hostile,  to  excite  their  alarm.* 


>  Thucyd.  i.  95;  Diodorua,  xi.  44-47. 

*  Thucvd.  i.  9r\  FoUowiug  Thucy- 
cid&i  in  his  conception  of  these  events, 
I  have  embodied  in  the  narrative  as 
much   as   seems  consistent  with   it  in 


Diodorus  (xL  50),  who  evidently   did  {  on  the  mischiefs  of  maritime  empire. 


not  here  copy  Thucydidds,but  probably 
had  Ephorus  for  his  guide.  The  name 
of  Hetocmaridas,  as  an  influential  Spar- 
tan statesman  on  this  occasion,  is  pro- 
bable enough;   but  his  alleged  speech 


•wrrxr      T\r 
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Nay,  the  Spartans  actually  took  credit  in  the  eyes  of  Athens,  about 
a  century  afterwards,  for  having  themselves  advised  this  separation 
of  command  at  sea  from  command  on  land  J  Moreover,  if  the  war 
continued  under  Spartan  guidance,  there  would  be  a  continued  ne- 
cessity for  sending  out  their  kings  or  chief  men  to  command :  and 
the  example  of  Pausanias  showed  them  the  depraving  effect  of  such 
military  power,  remote  as  well  as  unchecked. 

The  example  of  their  king  Leotychides,  too,  near  about  this 
Tendency  of  time,  was  a  sccoud  illustration  of  the  same  tendency.  At 
kiliglTJbe^  the  same  time,  apparently,  that  Pausanias  embarked  for 
ropttTon  Asia  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Persians,  Leo- 
vice-L^  tychides  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Thessaly  to  put 
tychidte.  down  the  Aleuadae  and  those  Thessalian  parties  who  had 
sided  with  Xerxes  and  Mardonius.  Successful  in  this  expedition, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed,  and  was  even  detected  with  a  large 
sum  of  money  actually  on  his  person  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  condemned  him  to  banishment  and  razed  his  house 
to  the  ground.    He  died  afterwards  in  exile  at  Tegea.'    Two  such 


which  Diodorus  seems  to  have  had 
before  him  composed  by  Ephorus, 
would  probably  have  represented  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  year  350  u.c, 
and  not  those  of  476  B.C.  The  subject 
would  have  been  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Isokrat^,  the  master  of 
Kphorus,  treats  it  in  his  Orat.  viii.  De 
Pace,  p.  179,  180. 

1  Xenophon.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  34.  It 
was  at  the  moment  when  the  Spartans 
were  soliciting  Athenian  aid,  after  their 
defeat  at  Leuktra.  inrofitfAiH}aKovrts 
^hy^  its  «|r  fidpfiaipov  Koiyp  itirefiaxf- 
travro — iJ^ifurfiffKotntt  8^,  &5  'ABrivaiol 
T«  tnrh  r&p  *lE\A^vft>y  T^p^Orjcay  i\yt^6vts 
ToO  vavTiKov^  Kou  rSty  KoivStv  XRV/^f^'^*^" 
<f>6x.aK€Si  ruv  AaKf^aifioyicov  ravra  avfx- 
fiovKtvofiivtoy  abrol  re  icar&  yriy  dfioKo- 
yovfjL^yws  ^<p*  aTrdyratv  ruv  'EW^yofy  tfyt- 
fi6y€S  irpoKpiBfiria'av^  trvyL^ovKtvofiivwv  aZ 
ravra  rStv  'ABrjyalwv. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  72;  Diodor.  xi.  48; 
Pausanias,  iii.  7,  8:  compare  Plutarch, 
De  Herodoti  Malign,  c.  21,  p.  859. 

Leotychides  died,  according  to  Dio- 
doi-us,  in  47G  b.c:  he  had  commanded 
nt  Mykald  in  479  B.C.  The  expetlition 
into  Thessaly  must  therefore  have  been 
in  one  of  the  two  interiuediate  years, 
if  the  chronology  of  Diodorus  were  in 
this  case  thoroughly  trustworthy.  But 
Mr.  Clinton  (Fjisti  Hellenici,  Appendix, 
ch.  iii.  p.  210)  has  shown  that  Diodorus 
is  contradicted  by  Plutai'ch,  about  the 


date  of  the  accession  of  Archidamus — 
and  by  others,  about  the  date  of  the 
revolt  at  Sparta.  Mr.  Clinton  places 
the  accession  of  Archidamus  and  the 
banishment  of  Leotychidds  (of  course 
therefore  the  expedition  into  Thessaly) 
in  469  B.C.  I  incline  rather  to  believe 
that  the  expedition  of  Leotychidfti 
against  the  Thessalian  Aleuadae  took 
place  in  the  year  or  in  the  second  yeer 
following  the  battle  of  Plateea,  becauae 
they  had  been  the  ardent  and  hearty 
allies  of  Mardonius  in  Boeotia,  and  be- 
cause the  war  would  seem  not  to  have 
been  completed  without  putting  them 
down  and  making  the  opposite  party  in 
Thessaly  predominant. 

Considering  how  imperfectly  we  know 
the  Lacedaemonian  chronology  of  this 
date,  it  is  very  possible  that  some  con- 
fusion may  have  arisen  in  the  case  of 
Leotychidds  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  date  of  his  banishtnent  and 
that  of  his  death.  King  Pleistoanax 
afterwards,  having  been  banished  for 
the  same  offence  as  that  committed  by 
Leotychidds,  and  having  lived  many 
years  in  banishment,  was  afterwardi 
restored:  and  the  years  which  he  bad 
passed  in  banishment  were  counted  sf 
a  part  of  his  reign  (Fast.  Hellen.  1, «, 
p.  211).  The  date  of  Archidamus  mi^ 
perhaps  have  been  reckoned  in  ont 
account  from  the  btnisfiuutU  of  Leoty* 
chidds— in  another  from  his  death ;  tbi 
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instances  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  Lacedsemonians  distrust 
the  conduct  of  their  Herakleid  leaders  when  on  foreign  service, 
and  this  feeling  weighed  much  in  inducing  them  to  abandon  the 
Aedatic  headship  in  favour  of  Athens.  It  appears  that  their  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies  retired  from  this  contest  at  the  same  time  as  they 
did,  so  that  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  thus  left  to  Athens  as 
chief  of  the  newly-emancipated  Greeks.* 

It  was  from  these  considerations  that  the  Spartans  were  induced 
to  submit  to  that  loss  of  command  which  the  misconduct  Momentary 
of  Pausanias  had  brought  upon  them.    Their  acquiescence  Sl"Jn*Sr 
facilitated  the  immense  change  about  to  take  place  in  ^^luJiy' 
Grecian  politics.  ^puii^lr 

Xerxes— now 


According  to  the  tendencies  in  progress  prior  to  the  biSren 


up 


Persian  invasion,  Sparta  had  become  gradually  more  and  f"^  alJhiLi 
more  the  president  of  something  like  a  Pan-hellenic  JluncT'* 
union,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  Grecian  states.  SJ[^^{^""*  J 
Such  at  least  was  the  point  towards  which  things  seemed  ««<*  Athens. 
to  be  tending ;  and  if  many  separate  states  stood  aloof  from  this 
union,  none  of  them  at  least  sought  to  form  any  counter-union,  if 
we  except  the  obsolete  and  impotent  pretensions  of  Argoa. 

The  preceding  volumes  of  this  history  have  shown  that  Sparta 
had  risen  to  such  ascendency,  not  from  her  superior  competence  in 
the  management  of  collective  interests,  nor  even,  in  the  main, 
from  ambitious  efiForts  on  her  own  part  to  acquire  it — but  from  the 
converging  tendencies  of  Grecian  feeling,  which  required  some 
such  presiding  state — and  from  the  commanding  military  power, 
rigid  discipline,  and  ancient  undisturbed  constitution,  which  at- 
tracted that  feeling  towards  Sparta.  The  necessities  of  common 
defence  against  Persia  greatly  strengthened  these  tendencies ;  and 
the  success  of  the  defence,  whereby  so  many  Greeks  were  emanci* 
pated  who  required  protection  against  their  former  master,  seemed 
destined  to  have  the  like  effect  still  more.  For  an  instant,  after 
the  battles  of  Plataea  and  Mykale — when  the  town  of  Plataea  was 
8et  apaft  as  a  consecrated  neutral  spot  for  an  armed  confederacy 
agiunst  the  Persian,  with  periodical  solemnities  and  meetings 
of  deputies — Sparta  was  exalted  to  be  the  chief  of  a  full  Pan- 
hellenic  union,  Athens  being  only  one  of  the  principal  members. 
And  had  Sparta  been  capable  either  of  comprehensive  policy,  of 
self-directed  aiyl  persevering  efforts,  or  of  the  requisite  flexibility 


raiber,  as  ArchicUmiis  must  have  been 
Tery  young,  since  he  reigned  forty-two 
yean  even  after  469  B.C.  And  the  date 
which  Diodorus  has  given  as  that  of  the 


death  of  Leotyohidds,    may  really  be 
only  the  date   of  his    banishment,   in 
which  he  lived  until  409  B.C. 
1  Thucyd.  i.  18. 
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of  dealing,  embracing  distant  Greeks  as  well  as  near, — her  position 
was  now  such,  that  her  own  ascendency,  together  with  undivided 
Pan-hellenic  union,  might  long  have  been  maintained.  But  she 
was  lamentably  deficient  in  all  the  requisite  qualities,  and  the 
larger  the  union  became,  the  more  her  deficiency  stood  manifest 
On  the  other  hand,  Athens,  now  entering  into  rivalry  as  a  sort 
of  leader  of  opposition,  possessed  all  those  qualities  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  over  and  above  that  actual  maritime  force  which  was  the 
want  of  the  day ;  so  that  the  opening  made  by  Spartan  incom- 
petence and  crime  (so  far  as  Pausanias  was  concerned)  found  her 
in  every  respect  prepared. 

But  the  sympathies  of  the  Peloponnesians  still  clung  to  Sparta, 
while  those  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  had  turned  to  Athens  :  and  thus 
not  only  the  short-lived  symptoms  of  an  established  Pan-hellenic 
union,  but  even  all  tendencies  towards  it,  from  this  time  disappear. 
There  now  stands  out  a  manifest  schism,  with  two  pronounced 
parties,  towards  one  of  which  nearly  all  the  constituent  atoms 
of  the  Grecian  world  gravitate:  the  maritime  states,  newly 
enfranchised  from  Persia,  towards  Athens — the  land-states,  which 
had  formed  most  part  of  the  confederate  army  at  Plataea,  towards 
Sparta.^     Along  with  this  national  schism,  and  called  into  action 


*  Thucyd.  i.  18.  Kol  fitydXav  kiv- 
96vov    4irtKptfJM(r04vros    of  re    AcuccSai- 

rjyfiaayro  Hvydfiu  irpoiixovres^  kolL  ol 
*ABriycuoi,  9iayorid4yrti  ^icAiirciy  r^v  ir6- 
\iy  Kcd  iivturKtvcurdfityoi,  4s  rckr  yavs 
ififidyrts  yavriKol  iyiyovro,  Kotyp  Hh 
iLiruffdiAtyoi  rhy  fidpfiapoy,  Utrrtooy  ol 
irok\^  8(CKp(d7)(rav  irphs  re  *ABriyalovs  iral 
AaK(^cufioviovSf  ot  re  kiroardyres  fiatri- 
\4wi  "EWrfyes  Kol  ol  ^vfuroKefxiiffayres. 
Avydfiei  yitp  ravra  fx4yi(rra  Bte<l>dyfi' 
iffX^oy  yitp  ol  fi^v  Kari.  t^v,  ol  8i  yavct. 
Kal  6\iyoy  fi^y  XP^^^^  cvytfieiyey  fi 
Sfjiaixt^^f'j  f^fifa  9h  Zieyex^^vres  ol 
Acuce^atfjidviot  koI  ol  *A6fivaioi  ^itoA^/at}- 
aay  /ncrck  r&y  ^vfx^x^*^  irpbs  &XX^Aovs' 
icol  ray  AWcoy  'EWiiyoty  etriv4i  irov 
9iaa-rateyy  irpht  toiJtows  HjHii  4x^9^^^* 
'*Ci<Tre  hirh  r &y  Mi^^iK&y  4 s  roy9e 
&c2  rhy  ir6 Ke fioy^  8cc. 

This  is  a  clear  and  concise  statement 
of  the  great  revolution  in  Grecian  affiurs, 
comparing  the  period  before  and  after 
the  Persian  war.  Thucydidfis  goes  on 
to  trace  briefly  the  consequences  of  this 
bisection  of  the  Grecian  world  into  two 
great  leagues  —  the  growing  improve- 
ment in  military  skill,  and  the  increas- 
ing stretch  of  military  effort  on  both 


sides  from  the  Persian  invasion  down 
to  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  remarks 
also  upon  the  difference  between  Sparta 
and  Athens  in  their  way  of  dealing 
with  their  allies  respectively.  He  then 
states  the  striking  fact,  that  the  mili- 
tary force  put  forth  separately  by  Atheni 
and  her  allies  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
Sparta  and  her  allies  on  the  other, 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were 
each  of  them  greater  than  the  entire 
force  which  had  been  employed  by  both 
together  in  the  most  powerful  jtmctora 
of  their  confederacy  against  the  Penian 
invaders — Kai  4y4vero  abr ots  4s  rM* 
rhy  ir6Kefioy  ^  iZia  irapaar  k  e  v^  fitl- 
C<av  fl  i)S  rh,  Kpdrtard  irore  fierk 
iiKpai^yovs  r^s  ^v^^axias  fr* 
eriffoy  (i.  19). 

I  notice  this  last  passage  especiaHj 
(construing  it  as  the  Scholiast  seemi 
to  do),  not  less  because  it  conveys  an 
interesting  comparison,  than  bfK^ause  ik 
has  been  imderstood  by  Dr.  Arnold, 
Goller,  and  other  commentators  in  a 
sense  which  seems*  to  me  erroneoni. 
They  interpret  thus — abro7s  to  metfi 
the  Athenians  only,  and  not  the  Laoe- 
dsBmonians — ^  iS^a  irapaaKev^  to  denote 
the  forces  equipped  by  Athens  herflai( 
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by  it,  appears  the  iDternal  political  schism  in  each  separate  city 
t)etween  oligarchy  and  democracy.  Of  course  the  germ  of  these 
[)arties  had  already  previously  existed  in  the  separate  states.  But 
'he  energetic  democracy  of  Athens,  and  the  pronounced  tendency 
)f  Sparta  to  rest  upon  the  native  oligarchies  in  each  separate 
aty  as  her  chief  support,  now  began  to  bestow,  on  the  conflict 
)f  internal  political  parties,  an  Hellenic  importance,  and  an 
ig^pravated  bitterness,  which  had  never  before  belonged  to  it. 

The  departure  of  the  Spartan  Dorkis  left  the  Athenian  generals 
it  liberty;  and  their  situation  imposed  upon  them  the 
iuty  of  organising  the  new  confederacy  which  they  had  of  Athens  in 
[)een  chosen  to  conduct.     The  Ionic  allies  were  at  this  of  leSS?^^ 
amejiot  merely  willing  andlunanimous,  but  acted  aJtfie  Sct^Ari- 
Sprward   mnvprs  in   tTie   enterprise ;   for  they  ^tfirvi    in  '^^*'^- 
>bvious  need  of  protection  against  the  attacks  of  Persia^  and  had 
lo  farther  kindness  to  expect  from  Sparta  or  the  Peloponnesians. 
But  even  had  they  been  less  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  the 
conduct  of  Athens,  and  of  A^p«^i>iHpfl  ha  thp   rppff*f^pfgf;vo   nf 

A.thens,   might  have    sufficed  to    bring   them    into   harmonious 
3Oopera0on.     The  new  leader  was  no  less  equitable  towards  the 
confederates  dian  energetic  afflinst  the  common  enemy.  Formation 
rhe  general  conditions  of  the  confederacy  were  regulated  federacTI)'f 
in  a  common  synod  of  the  members,  appointed  to  meet  Aih5ii*M*'^ 
periodically  for  deliberative    purposes,    in   the   temple  gJne4T,i^t- 
3f  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Delo^—of  old  the  venerated  heS^n^^ 
ipot  for  the  religious  festivals  of  the  Ionic  citiea^  and  ****°^ 


ipart  from  her  allies  —  and  iucfKu^vovs 
tmifULxlcLS  to  refer  '*  to  the  Athenian 
ftllijuice  only,  at  a  period  a  little  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  thirty  years' 
treaty,  when  the  Athenians  were  mas- 
ters not  only  of  the  islands,  and  the 
Asiatic  Greek  colonies,  but  had  also 
united  to  their  confederacy  Bocotia  and 
Achaia  on  the  continent  of  Greece 
itself"  (Dr.  Arnold's  note).  Now  so 
Ear  as  the  woi*ds  go,  the  meaning  assigned 


the  Athenian  empire  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  had  dimin- 
ished in  magnitude,  and  thus  was  no 
longer  aKpcu^vi}^:  without  which  pre- 
vious notification,  the  comparison  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Arnold  could  not  be 
clearly  understood.  I  conceive  that 
there  are  two  periods,  and  two  sets  of 
circumstances,  which  throughout  all 
this  passage  Thucydidds  means  to  con- 
trast:  fii*st,   confederate  Greece  at  the 


by   Dr.  Arnold  might  be   admissible ;  '  time  of  the  Persum  war ;  next,  bisected 


bfiii  if  we  trace  the  thread  of  ideas  in 
rhucydidds,  we  shall  see  that  the  com- 
parison,  as   these    commentators    con 


Greece  in  a  state  of  war,  under  the 
double  headship  of  Sparta  and  Athens. 
— Alno7s  refers  as   much  to  Sparta  as 


seive  it,  between  Athens  alone  and  :  to  Athens  —  i.Kpai*pyoGs  t^s  ^vfjLfiaxias 
^.thens  aided  by  her  allies — between  |  means  what  had  been  before  expressed 
the  Athenian  empire  as  it  stood  during  by  dficuxfJ^la — and  irorc  set  against  rSvSt 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  same  rhv  'ir6\€fiov,  is  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
impire  as  it  h^Mi  stood  before  the  thiHy  I  pression  which  had  before  been  used — 
fears'  truce — ^is  quite  foreign  to  his  dirb  rwy  Mri9tK&y  it  rSv^t  ac2  rhy 
thoughts.  Nor  had  Thucydidds  said  I  ir<{\c/iov. 
word   to   inform  the  reader,  that  ! 
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at  the  same  time  a  convenient  centre  for  the  members.  A 
definite  obligation,  either  in  equipped  ships  of  war  or  in  money, 
was  imposed  upon  every  separate  citVy  and  the  Athemans,  as 
leaders,  determined  in  which  form  contribution  should  be  made  by 
"each,  'l^heir  assessment  must  of  course  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
Itynod.  1  tiey  had  no  power  at  this  time  to  enforce  any  regulation 
not  approved  by  that  body. 

It  had  been  the  good  fortune  of  Athens  to  profit  by  the  genius 
of  Themistokles  on  two  recent  cntical  occasions  (the  battle  of 
Salamis  arid  the  rebuilding  of  her  walls),  where  sagacity,  craft,  and 
decision  were  required  in  extraordinary  measure,  and  where  pecu- 
niary probity  was  of  less  necessity.  It  was  no  less  her  ^ood  fortune 
now, — inthe  delicate  business  of  assessing  a  new  tax  and  deter- 
mining  how  much  each  state  should  bear,  when  unimpeachable 
Tionesty  in  the  assessor  was  the  first  ot  all  qualities— ^y^o^  to  have 
Themistokles ;  but  to  employ  in  his  stead  the  well-known,  we 
Imight  alm'ost  say  the  ostentatious,  probity  of  Aristenips^  This 
'  must  be  accounted  good  fortune,  since  at  the  moment  when 
Aristeides  was  sent  out,  the  Athenians  could  not  have  anticipated 
that  any  such  duty  would  devolve  upon  him.  His  assessment  not 
only  found  favour  at  the  time  of  its  original  proposition,  when 
it  must  have  been  freely  canvassed  by  the  assembled  allies — but 
also  maintained  its  place  in  general  esteem,  as  equitable  and 
moderate,  after  the  once  responsible  headship  of  Athens  had 
degenerated  into  an  unpopular  empire.^ 

Respecting  this  first  afiflpasmpnt  wp  aparcoly  know  morft  than 
one  single  fact — the  aggregate  in  money  was  4G0  talents  (=  about 
106,UUU/.  sterling).     U\  the  items  composing  such  aggregaj;e— of 

^  Thucyd.  V.  18;  Plutarch,  Aristeidda,  "  ment  also  is  highly  improbable.  The 
c.  24.  P|^i»ftrp>^  states  that  the  allies  headship  of  Sparta  covers  only  one 
flTpreasly  asked  the  Athenians  to  send  single  campaign,  in  which  Pausaniai 
f  inafrti/ififl  fr.r'  fho  pyiy^cr.  ^f  tiiyirtf]^jng  ^^  tho  command :  the  Ionic  Greeks 
the  tribute.  This  is  not  at  all  pro-  sent  their  ships  to  the  fleet,  which 
"bable:  AristeidOa,  as  commander  of  the  j  would  be  held  sufficient,  and  there  was 
Athenian  contingent  imder  Pausanias,  I  no  time  for  measuring  commutations 
was   at  Byzantium   when   the    mutiny  i  into  money. 

of  the  loniaus  against  Pausanias  oc-  Pausanias  states,  but  I  think  quite 
curred,  and  was  the  person  to  whom  !  erroneously,  that  th«  name  of  Aristei- 
they  applied  for  protection.  As  such,  :  des  was  robbed  of  its  due  honour  be- 
he  was  the  natural  person  to  under-  I  cause  he  was  the  first  pertson  who  fro^c 
take  such  duties  as  devolved  upon  ^6povs  rois  "EAAryo-i  (Pausan.  viii.  52, 
Athens,  without  any  necessity  of  sup-  2).  Neither  the  assodsment  nor  the 
posing  that  he  was  specially  asked  for  name  of  Aristeidds  was  otherwise  than 
to  perform  it.  popular. 

Plutarch  fai-ther  states  that  a  certain        Aristotle   employs   the  name  of  Ari- 
contribution  had  been  levied  from  the  i  steidds  as  a  symbol  of  unrivalled  probity 
Greeks  towartls  the  war,   even   during  j  (Rhetoric,  ii.  2t,  2). 
the   headship   of  Sparta.      This    state- 
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the  individijftl  cities  which  paid  it—of  the  distribution  of  obli^^ 
t'ArjLJr  ^"TMB^  "^'pg'^ind  t^  furriliET  money — we  are  en*  a^.^^« 
torant     The  little  information  which  we  possess  f^^4!l'"'pj 
on_tbe8e  points  relates  to  a  period  considerably  later,  {JVi^JSn"' 
ghortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  unaer  the  uncon-  ^.^ij*.*^***^ 
trollea  empire  then  exercised  by  Athens.    Thucydides  in  obugaticm  m 
his  brief  sketch  makes  us  clearly  understand  the  difiFcr-  money— 
ence   between  presiding  Athens  with   her  autonomous  — Heiiduota- 
and     regularly   assembled    allies     in    476    b.c.,    and 
imperial  Athens  with  her  subject  allies  in  432  B.C.     The  Greek 
word  equivalent  to  a%  left  either  of  these  epithets  to  be  under- 
gtood,  by  an  ambiguity  exceedingly  convenient  to  the  powerful 
states.     From  the  same  author,  too,  we  learn  the  general  causes  of 
the  change :  but  he  gives  us  few  particulars  as  to  the  modifying 
Circumstances,  and  none  at  all  as  to  the  first  start.     He  tells 
us  only  that  the  Athenians  appointed  a  peculiar  board  of  officers 
called  the  Hellenotamiae,  to  receive  and  administer  the  common 
fund — that  Delos  was  constituted  the  general  treasury,  where  the 
money  was  to  be  kept — and  that  the  payment  thus  levied  was 
called  the  phanis;^  a  name  which  appears  then  to  have  been 
first  put  into  circulation,  though  afterwards  usual ->  and  to  have 
conveyed  at  first  no  degrading  import,  though  it  afterwards  became 
so  odious  as  to  be  exchanged  for  a  more  innocent  synonym. 

Endeavouring  as  well   as  we   can  to   conceive  the  Athenian 
alliance   in   its   infancy,  we  are   first   struck  with   the 
magnitude   of  the   total   sum   contributed ;   which  will  growth.  e*riy 
appear  the  more  remarkable  when  we  reflect  that  many  of  Si  am-' 
of  the  contributing  cities  furnished  ships  besides.     We  ixiw:  win. 
may  be  certain  that  all  which  was  done  at  first  was  done  st^n  of  ^e 
by  general  consent,  and  by  a  freely  determining  majority.  """ 
For  Athens,  at  the   time   when   the  Ionic  allies  besought  her 
protection  against  Spartan  arrogance,  could  have  had  no  power  of 
constraining  unwilling  parties,  especially  when  the  loss  of  supre- 
macy, though  quietly  borne,  was  yet  fresh  and  rankling  among  the 
countrymen  of  Pausanias.     So  large  a  total  implies,  from  the  very 
first,  a  great  number  of  contributing  states,  and  we  learn  from 
bence  to    appreciate   the   powerful,   wide-spread,   and   voluntary 
movement  which  then  brought  together  the  maritime  and  insular 
Greeks  distributed  throughout  the  iEgean  sea  and  the  Hellespont. 

The  Phoenician  fleet,  and  the  Persian  land-force,  might  at  any 
moment  re-api>ear,  and  there  was  no  hoj)e  of  resisting  either  excej)t 

>  Thucyd.  i.  95,  Ofi. 
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by  confederacy :  so  that  confederacy  under  such  circumstances 
became  with  these  exposed  Greeks  not  merely  a  genuine  feeling, 
but  at  that  time  the  first  of  all  their  feelings,  ^twas  their  common 
fear^  rather  than  Athenian  ambition,  which  gave  birth  to  "the 
alliance;  and   they   wpr^  grnfnfnl   ^m    A^l^.m    fni»   nr^nt>;cmg'   it. 

The  public  import  of  the  name  Hellenotamiae,  coined  for  the 
occasion — the  selection  of  Delos  as  a  centre — and  the  provision  for 
regular  meetings  of  the  members — demonstrate  the  patriotic  and 
fraternal  purpose  which  the  league  was  destined  to  serve.  In  truth 
the  protection  of  the  iEgean  sea  against  foreign  maritime  force 
and  lawless  piracy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus 
against  the  transit  of  a  Persian  force,  was  a  purpose  essentially 
public,  for  which  all  the  parties  interested  were  bound  in  equity  to 
provide  by  way  of  common  contributioa  Any  island,  or  seaport 
which  might  refrain  from  contributing,  was  a  gainer  at  the  cost  of 
others.  The  general  feeling  of  this  common  danger,  as  well  as 
equitable  obligation,  at  a  moment  when  the  fear  of  Persia  was  yet 
serious,  was  the  real  cause  which  brought  together  so  many 
contributing  members,  and  enabled  the  forward  parties  to  shame 
into  concurrence  such  as  were  more  backward.  How  the  confede- 
racy came  to  be  turned  afterwards  to  the  purposes  of  Athenian 
ambition,  we  shall  see  at  the  proper  time :  but  ul  its  origin  it  was 
an  equal  alliance,  in  so  far  as  alliance  between  the  strong  and  the 
[.weak  can  ever  be  equal — nnt  ^p  Athpnian  pmpirp  Nay,  it  was 
an  alliance  in  which  every  individual  member  was  more  exposed, 
more  defenceless,  and  more  essentially  benefited  in  the  way 
of  protection,  than  Athens.  We  have  here  in  truth  one  of  the  few 
moments  in  Grecian  history  wherein  a  purpose  at  once  common, 
equal,  useful,  and  innocent,  brought  together  spontaneously  many 
fragments  of  this  disunited  race,  and  overlaid  for  a  time  that 
exclusive  bent  towards  petty  and  isolated  autonomy  which  ulti- 
mately made  slaves  of  them  all.  It  was  a  proceeding  equitable 
and  prudent,  in  principle  as  well  as  in  detail ;  promising  at  the 
time  the  most  beneficent  consequences — not  merely  protection 
against  the  Persians,  but  a  standing  police  of  the  -^gean  sea, 
regulated  by  a  common  superintending  authority.  And  if  such 
promise  was  not  realised,  we  shall  find  that  the  inherent  defects  of 
the  allies,  indisposing  them  to  the  hearty  appreciation  and  steady 
performance  of  their  duties  as  equal  confederates,  are  at  least 
as  much  chargeable  with  the  failure  as  the  ambition  of  Athens. 
We  may  add,  that  in  selecting  Delos  as  a  centre,  the  Ionic  allies 
were  conciliated  by  a  renovation  of  tlie  solemnities  wliich  their 
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fathers,  in  the  days  of  former  freedom,  had  crowded  to  witness 
in  that  sacred  island. 

At  the  time  when  this  alliance  was  formed,  the  Persians  still 
held  not  only  the  important  posts  of  Eion  on  the  state  and 
Strymon  and  Doriskus  in  Thrace,  but  also  several  other  J^JIJJa  a^t'the 
posts  in  that  country  ^  which  are  not  specified  to  us.  We  {h"' amfSie- 
may  thus  understand  why  the  Greek  cities  on  and  near  ^^inl;^^^ 
the  Chalkidic  peninsula — Argilus,  Stageirus,  Akanthus,  '«"»«*• 
Skolus,  Olynthus,  Spartolus,  &c. — which  we  know  to  have  joined 
under  the  first  assessment  of  Aristeides,  were  not  less  anxious  *  to 
seek  protection  in  the  bosom  of  the  new  confederacy,  than  the 
Dorian  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Kos,  the  Ionic  islands  of  Samos  and 
Chios,  the  ^olic  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  or  continental  towns  such 
as  Miletus  and  Byzantium :  by  all  of  whom  adhesion  to  this 
alliance  must  have  been  contemplated,  in  477  or  476  B.C.,  as 
the  sole  condition  of  emancipation  from  Persia.  Nothing  more 
was  required,  for  the  success  of  a  foreign  enemy  against  Greece 
generally,  than  complete  autonomy  of  every  Grecian  city,  small  as 
well  as  great — such  as  the  Persian  monarch  prescribed  and  tried 
to  enforce  ninety  years  afterwards,  through  the  Lacedaemonian 
Antalkidas,  in  the  pacification  which  bears  the  name  of  the  latter. 
Some  sort  of  union,  organised  and  obligatory  upon  each  city,  was 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  all.  Indeed  even  with  that  aid, 
at  the  time  when  the  confederacy  of  Delos  was  first  formed,  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  the  Asiatic  enemy  would  be  effectually  kept 
out ;  especially  as  the  Persians  were  strong  not  merely  from  their 
own  force,  but  also  from  the  aid  of  internal  parties  in  many  of  the 
Grecian  states — traitors  within,  as  well  as  exiles  without. 

Among  these  traitors,   the  first  in  rank  as  well  as  the  most 
formidable,   was    the    Spartan   Pausanias.      Summoned  conduct  of 
home  from  Byzantium  to  Sparta,  in  order  that  the  loud  Ift^Sg 
complaints  against  him  might  be  examined,  he  had  been  u^mt^ 
acquitted'  of  the   charges    of  wrong   and    oppression  ^("JJJSJ^iiJes 
against  individuals.    Yet  the  presumptions  of  medism  (or  aWe  de^SgSi 
treacherous  correspondence  with  the  Persians)  appeared  ["^n^'^iS'^ 
6o  strong,  that,  though  not  found  guilty,  he  was  still  not  **®™**- 

'  Herodot.   vii.   106.     thrapxot   iv  ry  '  ainoy6fiovt  tfycu  ....  tlffl  8i,  "A/rytAof, 


^PV^i^  f^ol  rov  'EKX.ii<nr6m'ov  ir  av- 
raxv-  OJnoi  &y  irdvrtSy  ot  t«  iK 
SpTlticris  Kol  rov  'EKKfia"ir6tnov,  irA^v  rod 
4v  AopiaKtff  {nrh  'EWfivwy  SoTtpoy  ra^- 
Tiyj  rrjs  (rrparriKda'i'rii  i^rip4$'ri<rayy  &c. 
»  Thucyd.  v.  18.     TAs  Ji  W\€ts,  tpt- 


^rdyttposy  "AkcwBoSi   2ic«Aof,  "OKuyOoSy 
^•trdprt0\os, 

'  Cornelius  Nepos  states  that  he  was 
fined  (Pausanias,  e.  2),  which  is  neither 
noticed  by  Thucydides,  nor  at  all  pro- 
bable,  looking  at   the   subset} uent  cir- 


povtras   rhy  <p6poy  rby   4ir*   WpiartiHou,     cumstauces  connected  with  him. 
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reappointed  to  the  command.  Such  treatment  seems  to  have  only 
emboldened  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs  against  Greece  ; 
for  which  purpose  he  came  out  to  Byzantium  in  a  trireme  belonging 
t«  Hermione,  under  pretence  of  aiding  as  a  volunteer  without  any 
formal  authority  in  the  war.  lie  there  resumed  his  negotiations 
with  Artabazus.  His  great  station  and  celebrity  still  gave  him  so 
strong  a  hold  on  men's  opinions,  that  he  appears  to  have  established 
a  sort  of  mastery  in  Byzantium,  from  whence  the  Athenians, 
already  recognised  heads  of  the  confederacy,  were  constrained 
to  expel  him  by  force.*  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the  terror 
excited  by  his  presence,  as  well  as  by  his  known  designs,  tended 
materially  to  accelerate  the  organisation  of  the  confederacy  under 
Athens.  He  then  retired  to  Kolona^  in  the.Troad,  where  he 
continued  for  some  time  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  schemes, 
trying  to  form  a  Persian  party,  despatching  emissaries  to  distribute 
Persian  gold  among  various  cities  of  Greece,  and  probably 
employing  the  name  of  Sparta  to  impede  the  formation  of  the  new 
confederacy :  *  until  at  length  the  Spartan  authorities,  apprised  of 
his  proceedings,  sent  a  herald  out  to  him  with  peremptory  orders 
that  he  should  come  home  immediately  along  with  the  herald :  if 


»  Thucyd.  i.  130,  131.  Kol  4k  rov 
Bv(aprlov  filtf  inrh  rS>v  *ABrivcdcoy  ^iciro- 
\iopK7i$t\st  &c. :  these  words  seem  to 
imply  that  he  had  acquired  a  strong 
position  in  the  town. 

3  It  is  to  this  time  that  I  refer 
the  mission  of  Arthmius  of  Zeleia  (an 
Asiatic  town,  between  Mount  Ida  and 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis) 
to  gain  over  such  Greeks  as  he  could 
by  means  of  Persian  gold.  In  the 
course  of  his  visit  to  Greece,  Arthmius 
went  to  Athens :  his  purpose  wes  dis- 
covered, and  ho  was  compelled  to  flee; 
while  the  Athenians,  at  the  instance  of 
Themistoklfij!,  passed  an  indignant  de- 
cree, declaring  him  and  his  race  ene- 
mies of  Athens,  and  of  all  the  allies  of 
Athens — and  proclaiming  that  whoever 
should  slay  him  would  be  guiltless; 
because  he  had  brought  in  Persian  gold 
to  bribe  the  Greeks.  This  decree  was 
engraven  on  a  brazen  column,  and 
placed  on  record  in  the  acropolis,  where 
it  stood  near  the  great  statue  of  Athdud 
Promachos,  even  in  the  time  of  De- 
mosthends  and  his  contemporary  orators. 
See  Demosthen.  Philippic,  iii.  c.  9.  p. 
122,  and  De  Fals.  hsggt.  c.  76,  p.  428 ; 
^schyn.  cout.  Ktesipmmt.  ad  fiu.  Har- 
pokrat.   V.  "Arifios  —  Deinarchus  cont. 


Aristogeiton.  sect.  25,  26. 

Plutarch    ( Themistoklds,    c.    6,   and 
Aristeidds,    tom.   ii.   p.   218)    tolls   us 
that  Themistoklda  proposed  this  deci^ee 
against  Arthmius  and  caused  it  to  be 
passed.     But  Plutarch  refers  it  to  the 
time  when  Xerxes  was  on  the  point  of 
invading  Greece.     Now   it  appears   to 
me  that  the  incident  cannot  well  belong 
to  that  point  of  time.     Xerxes  did  not 
rely  upon  bribes,  but  upon  other  and 
different  means,  for  conquering  Greece : 
besides,  the  very  tenor  of  the  decree 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  passed 
after  the  formation  of  the  confederacy 
of  Delos — for  it  pronounces  Arthmius 
to  be  an  enemy  of  Athens  and  of  all 
the  allies  of  Athens.     To  a  native  of 
Zeleia  it  might  be  a  serious  penalty  to 
be   excluded   and  proscribed   from  all 
the  cities  in  alliance  with  Athens;  many 
of  them  being  on  the  coast  of  Asia.     I 
know  no  point  of  time  to  which   the 
mission  of  Arthmius  can  be  so  conve- 
niently referred  as  this — when  Pausa- 
nias  and   Artabazus   were    engaged  in 
this  very  part  of  Asia,  in   contriving 
plots    to    get    up   a  party  in    Greece. 
Pausauias  was  thus  engaged  for  some 
yeai-K — before  the  banishment  of  The- 
mistoklds. 
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he  disobeyed,  "the  Spartans  would   declare  war  against  him," 
or  constitute  him  a  public  enemy. 

As  the  execution  of  this  threat  would  have  frustrated  all  the 
ulterior  schemes  of  Pausanias,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  J^^^^^ 
obey ;  the  rather,  as  he  felt  entire  confidence  of  escaping  g»n«i  ^ 
all  the  charges  against  him  at  Sparta  by  the  employment  imprisoned— 
of  bribes,^  the  means  for  which  were  doubtless  abundantly*  iriai-trfea 
furnished  to  him  through  Artabazus.  He  accordingly  tbe^Hetotsto 
returned  along  with  the  herald,  and  was,  in  the  first  "^^ 
moments  of  indignation,  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Ephors— who, 
it  seems,  were  legally  competent  to  imprison  him,  even  had  he 
been  king  instead  of  regent  But  he  was  soon  let  out,  on  his  own 
requisition  and  under  a  private  arrangement  with  friends  and 
partisans,  to  take  his  trial  against  all  accusers.*  Even  to  stand 
forth  as  accuser  against  so  powerful  a  man  was  a  serious  peril :  to 
undertake  the  proof  of  specific  matter  of  treason  against  him,  was 
yet  more  serious :  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  Spartan  ventured  to 
do  either.  It  was  known  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  manifest 
and  invincible  proof  would  be  held  to  justify  his  condemnation, 
and  amidst  a  long  chain  of  acts  carrying  conviction  when  taken  in 
the  aggregate,  there  was  no  single  treason  sufficiently  demonstrable 
for  the  purpose.  Accordingly  Pausanias  remained  not  only 
at  large  but  unaccused,  still  audaciously  persisting  both  in  his 
intrigues  at  home  and  his  correspondence  abroad  with  Artabazus. 
He  ventured  to  assail  the  unshielded  side  of  Sparta  by  opening 
negotiations  with  the  Helots,  and  instigating  them  to  revolt; 
promising  them  both  liberation  and  admission  to  political  privi- 
lege ;'  with  a  view,  first  to  destroy  the  board  of  Ephors  and 
render  himself  despot  in  his  own  country — next,  to  acquire  through 
Persian  help  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  Some  of  those  Helots  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself  revealed  the  plot  to  the  Ephors, 
who  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  grave  peril,  did   not  choose 


1  Thucyd.  i.  131.  'O  8i  fiov\6fifpos 
&s   ^Kitrra   Swowros    ttt^tu  icol   iriaTt^v 

ptt  rh  Zt^tpop  is  Utrdprriif. 

3  Thucyd.  i.  131.  Kai  4s  fihy  t^ 
tlpicr^v  i<nrlvTfi  rh  vpwroy  6irh  rSev 
4^p«»r  hrmra  Biavpa^dfifvos  Sartpov 
4^^K$*,  KoX  KoBifTTfiinv  iavrhv  is  Kpltftv 
rots  fiovKofxivois  vcp)  ainhv  ixiyxtiv. 

The  word  ZtarrpaJ^A,fi,t¥os  indicates  first. 


does  not  necessarily  imply  it.  The 
Scholiast  says  so  distinctly  —  xp^l*^^^ 
Kol  \6yoiS  ^tawpa^dfifyos  Sri\6yoTt  Stcucpov- 
adfififos  T^v  Kartfyoplav.  Dr.  Arnold 
translates  Stairpa^ci/ieyos  "  having  settled 
the  business." 

'  Aristotel.  Politic,  iv.  13,  13;  v.  1, 
5;  V.  b,  2;  Herodot.  v.  32.  Aristotle 
calls  Pausanias  kiivf,  though  he  was  only 
rei]ent :  the  truth  is,  that  he  had  all  the 


that   Pausanias   himself  originated  the    power  of  a  Spartan  king,  and  seemingly 
efforts  to  get  free, — next  that  he  came     more,  if  we  compare  his  treatment  witn 
to    an    imderhand   arrangement :    very     that  of  the  Prokleid  king  Leotycliidfis. 
probably  by  a  bribe,  though  the  word  ■ 
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to  take  measures  against  Pausanias  upon  no  better  information — 
so  imposing  was  still  his  name  and  position.  But  though  some  few 
Helots  might  inform,  probably  many  others  both  gladly  heard  the 
proposition  and  faithfully  kept  the  secret :  we  shall  find,  by  what 
happened  a  few  years  afterwards,  that  there  were  a  large  number 
of  them  who  had  their  spears  in  readiness  for  revolt.  Suspected 
as  Pausanias  was,  yet  by  the  fears  of  some  and  the  connivance 
of  others,  he  was  allowed  to  bring  his  plans  to  the  very  brink 
of  consummation ;  and  his  last  letters  to  Artabazus,^  intimating 
that  he  was  ready  for  action,  and  bespeaking  immediate  per- 
formance of  the  engagements  concerted  between  them,  were 
actually  in  the  hands  of  the  messenger.  Sparta  was  saved  from 
an  outbreak  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  not  by  the  prudence 
of  her  authorities,  but  by  a  mere  accident — or  rather  by  the  fact 
that  Pausanias  was  not  only  a  traitor  to  his  country,  but  also  base 
and  cruel  in  his  private  relations. 

The  messenger  to  whom  these  last  letters  were  entrusted  was  a 
He  is  (le-  native  of  Argilus  in  Thrace,  a  favourite  and  faithful  slave 
tected  by  the  of  Pausauias  :  once  connected  with  him  by  that  intimate 

revelAtion  of  ,  ,  •'  , 

aaiave— In-  relation  which  Grecian  manners  tolerated — and  admitted 
fear  of  the  evcn  to  the  fuU  coufidence  of  his  treasonable  projects. 
^  "'  It  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  this  Argilian  to 
betray  his  master.  But  on  receiving  the  letter  to  carry,  he 
recollected  with  some  uneasiness  that  none  of  the  previous  mes- 
sengers had  ever  come  back.  Accordingly  he  broke  the  seal  and 
read  it,  with  the  full  view  of  carrying  it  forward  to  its  destination 
if  he  found  nothing  inconsistent  with  his  own  personal  safety :  he 
had  farther  taken  the  precaution  to  counterfeit  his  master's  seal,  so 
that  he  could  easily  re-close  the  letter.  On  reading  it,  he  found 
his  suspicions  confirmed  by  an  express  injunction  that  the  bearer 
was  to  be  put  to  death — a  discovery  which  left  him  no  alternative 
except  to  deliver  it  to  the  Ephors.  But  those  magistrates,  who 
had  before  disbelieved  the  Helot  informers,  still  refused  to  believe 
even  the  confidential  slave  with  his  master's  autograph  and  seal, 
and  with  the  full  account  besides,  which  doubtless  lie  would 
communicate  at  the  same  time,  of  all  that  had  previously  passed  in 
the  Persian  correspondence,  not  omitting  copies  of  those  letters 
between  Pausanias  and  Xerxes  which  I  have  already  cited  from 
Thucydides — for  in  no  other  way  can  they  have  become  public 
Partly  from  the   suspicion   which    in    antiquity   always   attached 

*  Thucyd.    i.    1^*2.     6  n^Wtov   t^s  TcAcvralas  ^curtAfT  iiFKrioK^s  icphs  *Ap' 
rdfia^oy  K0fAu7y,  ayiip  *Afyyl\ioSf  Slc. 
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to  the  testimony  of  slavea,  except  when  it  was  obtained  under  the 
pretended  guarantee  of  torture — partly  from  the  peril  of  dealing 
with  so  exalted  a  criminal — the  Ephors  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
any  evidence  less  than  his  own  speech  and  their  own  ears.  They 
directed  the  Argilian  slave  to  plant  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the 
sacred  precinct  of  Poseidon,  near  Cape  Tajnarus,  under  the  shelter 
of  a  double  t^nt  or  hut,  behind  which  two  of  them  concealed 
themselves.  Apprised  of  this  unexpected  mark  of  alarm,  Pausanias 
hastened  to  the  temple,  and  demanded  the  reason :  upon  which 
the  slave  disclosed  his  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and 
complained  bitterly  that  after  long  and  faithful  service, — with 
a  secrecy  never  once  betrayed,  throughout  this  dangerous  cor- 
respondence,— he  was  at  length  rewarded  with  nothing  better  than 
the  same  miserable  fate  which  had  befallen  the  previous  mes- 
sengers. Pausanias,  admitting  all  these  facts,  tried  to  appease  the 
slave's  disquietude,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  assurance  of  safety  if 
he  would  quit  the  sanctuary ;  urging  him  at  the  same  time  to 
proceed  on  the  journey  forthwith,  in  order  that  the  schemes  in 
progress  might  not  be  retarded. 

All  this  passed  within  the  hearing  of  the  concealed  Ephors ;  who 
at  length,  thoroughly  satisfied,  determined  to  arrest  hi*  arrest 
Pausanias  immediately  on  his  return  to  Sparta.  They  Ito„emeSr 
met  him  in  the  public  street,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  SfendS^ 
Athene  Chalkioekus  (or  of  the  Brazen  House).  But  as  ■"^^^""'y- 
they  came  near,  either  their  menacing  looks,  or  a  significant  nod 
from  one  of  them,  revealed  to  this  guilty  man  their  purpose.  He 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  temple,  which  was  so  near  that  he  reached  it 
before  they  could  overtake  him.  He  planted  himself  as  a  sup- 
pliant, far  more  hopeless  than  the  Argilian  slave  whom  he  had  so 
recently  talked  over  at  Taenarus,  in  a  narrow  roofed  chamber 
belonging  to  the  sacred  building ;  where  the  Ephors,  not  war- 
ranted in  touching  him,  took  off  the  roof,  built  up  the  doors,  and 
kept  watch  until  he  was  on  the  point  of  death  by  starvation.  Ac- 
cording to  a  current  story  ^ — not  recognised  by  Thucydides,  yet 
rx)nsistent  with  Spartan  manners — his  own  mother  was  the  person 
who  placed  the  first  stone  to  build  up  the  door,  in  deep  abhorrence 
of  his  treason.  His  last  moments  being  carefully  observed,  he 
was  brought  away  just  in  time  to  expire  without,  and  thus  to  avoid 
the  desecration  of  the  temple.  The  first  impulse  of  the  Ephors 
was  to  cast  his  body  into  the  ravine  or  hollow  called  the  Ra'^daa, 
the  usual  place  of  punishment  for  criminals :  probably  his  powerful 

>  Di(Nlor.  zi.  45  ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Pausan.  c.  5 ;  Polyson.  viii.  51. 
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friends  averted  this  disgrace,  and  he  was  buried  not  far  oflF,  until 
some  time  afterwards,  under  the  mandate  of  the  Delphian  oracle, 
his  body  was  exhumed  and  transported  to  the  exact  spot  where  he 
had  died.  However,  the  oracle,  not  satisfied  even  with  this  re- 
interment, pronounced  the  whole  proceeding  to  be  a  profanation 
of  the  sanctity  of  Athene,  enjoining  that  two  bodies  should  be 
presented  to  her  as  an  atonement  for  the  one  carried  away.  In 
the  very  early  days  of  Greece — or  among  the  Carthaginians,  even 
at  this  period — such  an  injunction  would  probably  have  produced 
the  slaughter  of  two  human  victims :  on  the  present  occasion, 
Athene,  or  Hikesius  the  tutelary  god  of  suppliants,  was  supposed 
to  be  satisfied  by  two  brazen  statues ;  not  however  without  some 
attempts  to  make  out  that  the  expiation  was  inadequate.* 

Thus  perished  a  Greek  who  reached  the  pinnacle  of  renown 
Ab^iut  simply  from  the  accidents  of  his  lofty  descent  and  of  his 

B.C.  467.  being  general  at  Plataea,  where  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  displayed  any  superior  qualities.  His  treasonable  projects 
implicated  and  brought  to  disgrace  a  man  far  greater  than  himself 
— the  Athenian  Themistokles. 

The  chronology  of  this  important  period  is  not  so  fully  known 
Themutokiea  ^  to  enable  US  to  make  out  the  precise  dates  of  particular 
nii^fiTthe  events.  But  we  are  obliged  (in  consequence  of  the  sub- 
tmS!?*of  sequent  incidents  connected  with  Themistokles,  whose 
i-ttUNuiifts.  flight  to  Persia  is  tolerably  well-marked  as  to  date)  to 
admit  au  interval  of  about  nine  years  between  the  retirement  of 
Pausanias  from  his  command  at  Byzantium,  and  his  death.  To 
suppose  so  long  an  interval  engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence, 
is  perplexing ;  and  we  can  only  explain  it  to  ourselves  very  imper- 
fectly by  considering  that  the  Spartans  were  habitually  slow  in 
their  movements,  and  that  the  suspected  regent  may  perhaps  have 
communicated  with  partisans,  real  or  expected,  in  many  parts  of 
Greece.  Among  those  whom  he  sought  to  enlist  as  accomplice 
was  Themistokles,  still  in  great  power — though,  as  it  would  seem, 
in  declining  power — at  Athens.  The  charge  of  collusion  with  the 
Persians  connects  itself  with  the  previous  movement  of  political 
parties  in  that  city. 

The  rivalry  of  Themistokles  and  Aristeides  had  been  greatly 
iN»8Uioi»  of  appeased  by  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  which  had  imposed 
at  Athena-    upou  both  the  peremptory  necessity  of  cooperation  airamst 

tendency  of         '^  at  "^ .      .        ^  *^  , 

Athenian       a  commou  cncmy.     And  apparently  it  was  not  resumed 
p!jiti^.*"      during  the  times  which  immediately  succeeded  the  return 

>  Tbucyd.  i.  ISA,  V6l;  PauwiuiaB,  iii.  17,  9. 
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of  the  Athenians  to  their  country :  at  least  we  hear  of  both, 
in  effective  gervice  and  in  prominent  posts.  Themistokles  stands 
forward  as  the  contriver  of  the  city  walls  and  architect  of  Peirseus : 
Aristeides  is  commander  of  the  fleet,  and  first  organiser  of  the 
confederacy  of  Delos.  Moreover  we  seem  to  detect  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  latter.  He  had  ceased  to  be  the  champion  of 
Athenian  old-fashioned  landed  interest,  against  Themistokles  as 
the  originator  of  the  maritime  innovations.  Those  innovations  had 
now,  since  the  battle  of  Salamis,  become  an  established  fact ;  a 
fiict  of  overwhelming  influence  on  the  destinies  and  character, 
public  as  well  as  private,  of  the  Athenians.  During  the  expa- 
triation at  Salamis,  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  landed  proprietor  or 
artisan,  had  been  for  the  time  a  seaman:  and  the  anecdote  of 
Kimon,  who  dedicated  the  bridle  of  his  horse  in  the  acropolis  as  a 
token  that  he  was  about  to  pass  from  the  cavalry  to  service  on 
shipboard,^  is  a  type  of  that  change  of  feeling  which  must  have 
been  impressed  more  or  less  upon  every  rich  man  in  Athens, 
From  henceforward  the  fleet  is  endeared  to  every  man  as  the  grand 
force,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  the  state,  in  which  character  all 
the  political  leaders  agree  in  accepting  it.  We  ought  to  add,  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  change  was  attended  with  no  detriment 
cither  to  the  land  force  or  to  the  landed  cultivation  of  Attica,  both 
of  which  will  be  found  to  acquire  extraordinary  development  during 
the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  Still 
the  triremes,  and  the  men  who  manned  them  taken  collectively, 
were  now  the  determining  element  in  the  state.  Moreover  the 
men  who  manned  them  had  just  returned  from  Salamis,  fresh  from 
a  scene  of  trial  and  danger,  and  from  a  harvest  of  victory,  which 
had  equalized  for  the  moment  all  Athenians  as  sufferers,  as  com- 
batants, and  as  patriots.  Such  predominance  of  the  maritime 
impulse,  having  become  pronounced  immediately  after  the  return 
from  Salamis,  was  farther  greatly  strengthened  by  the  construction 
and  fortification  of  the  Peirseus — a  new  maritime  Athens  as  large 
as  the  old  inland  city — as  well  as  by  the  unexpected  formation  of 
the  confederacy  at  Delos,  with  all  its  untried  prospects  and  stimu- 
lating duties. 

The  political  change  arising  from  hence  in  Athens  was  not  less 
important  than  the  military.  "  The  maritime  multitude,  authors  of 
the  victory  of  Salamis,"*  and  instruments  of  the  new  vocation  of 


'  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  8. 

«  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  3,  5.  Kol  ird- 
Xuf  6  wavr iKht  6x^^^*  yty6fJifyos 
aXriof  rrit  T9p\  ^aXofiiPa  vIktis,  Kal  9tA 
Tovnfr  T^t  iiytfioplas  jcot  8ta  r)iy  Kara 


ddKaaaay  H^ya^iy,  r}jy  SrjfjioKparlay  l<rxv' 
poripav  inolriaty* 

*0  yavrtxhs  ox^os  (Thucyd.  viii.  72 
and  ftssiin). 
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Athens  as  head  of  the  Delian  confederacy,  appear  now  ascendant  in 
Effect  of^  the  political  constitution  also  ;  not  in  any  way  as  a  sepa- 
of  the  Per-  rate  or  privileged  class,  but  as  leavening  the  whole  mass, 
upon  Athe-     strenfftheninff  the  democratical  sentiment,  and  protesting 

nian  political  .  ...  .. 

sentiment-  agaiust  all  Fccognised  political  inequalities.  In  fact 
democracy,  durittg  the  Struggle  at  Salamis,  the  whole  city  of  Athens 
had  been  nothing  else  than  "  a  maritime  multitude,"  among  which 
the  proprietors  and  chief  men  had  been  confounded,  until,  by  the 
efforts  of  all,  the  common  country  had  been  reconquennl.  Nor 
was  it  likely  that  this  multitude,  after  a  trying  period  of  forced 
equality,  during  which  political  privilege  had  been  effaced,  would 
patiently  acquiesce  in  the  full  restoration  of  such  privilege  at  home. 
We  see  by  the  active  political  sentiment  of  the  German  people, 
after  the  groat  struggles  of  1813  and  1814,  how  much  an  energetic 
and  successful  military  effort  of  the  people  at  large,  blended  with 
endurance  of  serious  hardship,  tends  to  stimulate  the  sense  of 
political  dignity  and  the  demand  for  developed  citizenship :  and 
if  this  be  the  tendency  even  among  a  people  habitually  passive  on 
such  subjects,  much  more  was  it  to  be  expected  in  the  Athenian 
population,  who  had  gone  through  a  previous  training  of  near 
thirty  years  under  the  democracy  of  Kleisthenes.  At  the  time 
when  that  constitution  was  first  established,'  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  democratical  in  Greece.  It  had  worked  extremely  well,  and 
had  diffused  among  the  people  a  sentiment  favourable  to  equal 
citizenship  and  unfriendly  to  avowed  privilege  :  so  that  the  impres- 
sions made  by  the  struggle  at  Salamis  found  the  popular  mind 
prepared  to  receive  them. 

Early  after  the  return  to  Attica,  the  Kleisthenean  constitution 
Alteration  was  enlarged  as  respects  eligibility  to  the  magistracy. 
stheneanMn-  According  to  that  coustitutiou,  the  fourth  or  last  class 
citi7ln8"\iith.  on  the  Solouian  census,  including  the  considerable 
arereSid"  majoHty  of  the  freemen,  were  not  admissible  to  offices  of 
KuSwe  state,  though  they  possessed  votes  in  common  with  the 
firelfuni'vor.  rest :  no  person  was  eligible  to  be  a  magistrate  unless 
^yeKion^  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  three  higher  classes.  This 
uL"t—  restriction  was  now  annulled,  and  eligibility  extended 
tion'ordraw-  ^^  ^^'  ^^^  citizens.  We  may  appreciate  the  strength 
ingbyiot.  Qf  feclinff  with  which  such  reform  was  demanded,  when 
we  find  that  it  was  proposed  by  Aristeides ;  a  man  the  reverse  of 
what  is  called  a  demagogue,  and  a  strenuous  friend  of  the  Klei- 
sthenean constitution.     No  political  system  would  work,  after  the 

*  For  the  constitutiou  of  Kleistbenes,  see  ch.  xxxi.  of  this  History. 
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Persian  war,  which  formally  excluded  "  the  maritime  multitude  " 
from  holding  magistracy.  I  rather  imagine  (as  has  been  stated 
in  my  preceding  volume)  that  election  of  magistrates  was  still  re- 
tained, and  not  exchanged  for  drawing  lots  until  a  certain  time, 
though  not  a  long  time  afterwards.  That  which  the  public  senti- 
ment first  demanded  was  the  recognition  of  the  equal  and  open 
principle ;  after  a  certain  length  of  experience  it  was  found  that 
poor  men,  though  legally  qualified  to  be  chosen,  were  in  point  of 
fact  rarely  chosen  :  then  came  the  lot,  to  give  them  an  equal  chance 
with  the  rich.  The  principle  of  sortition  or  choice  by  lot,  was 
never  applied  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  to  all  offices  at  Athens 
— never  for  example  to  the  Strategi  or  Generals,  whose  functions 
were  more  grave  and  responsible  than  those  of  any  other  person 
in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  who  always  continued  to  be  elected 
by  show  of  hands. 

In  the  new  position  into  which  Athens  was  now  thrown,  with  so 
great  an  extension  of  what  may  be  termed  her  foreign  increaae  of 
relations,  and  with  a   confederacy  which   imposed  the  {heitraS^' 
necessity  of  distant  military  service,  the  itmctions  of  the  i^*t^*f^? 
Strategi  naturally  tended  to  become  both  more  absorbing  Jfimfnutfon 
and  complicated  ;  while  the  civil  administration  became  ^^Jl^of 
more  troublesome  if  not  more  difficult,  from  the  enlarge-  ^^  Arohons. 
ment  of  the  city  and  the  still  greater  enlargement  of  Peiraeus — 
leading  to  an  increase  of  town  population,  and  especially  to  an 
increase  of  the  metics  or  resident  non-freemen.     And  it  was  pro- 
bably about  this  period,  during  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  battle  of  Salamis — when  the  force  of  old  habit  and  tradition 
had  been  partially  enfeebled  by  so  many  stirring  novelties, — that 
the  Archons  were  withdrawn  altogether  from  political  and  military 
duties,  and  confined  to  civil  or  judicial  administration.     At  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  the  Polemarch  is  a  military  commander,  presi- 
dent of  the  ten  Strategi  :^  we  know  him  afterwards  only  as  a  civil 
magistrate,  administering  justice  to  the  metics  or  non-freemen, 
while  the  Strategi  perform  military  duties  without  him :  a  change 
not  unlike  that  which  took  place  at  Rome,  when  the  Praetor  was 
created  to  undertake  the  judicial   branch  of  the  large  original 
duties  of  the  Consul.     I  conceive  that  this  alteration,  indicating  as 
it  does  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  Archons  generally,  must 
have  taken  place  at  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached  * — a 


»  Herodot.  vi.  109. 

'  AriBtotel.    TloXtru&p  Fragm.   xlvii. 
ed.  NeumanDy  HarpokratioD,  t.  HoX^- 


fiapxos  ;  Pollux,  viii.  91  :  compare  Meier 
und  Schomaun,  Der  Attische  Prozess, 
ch.  ii.  p.  50  seqq. 
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time  when  the  Athenian  establishments  on  all  sides  required  a 
more  elaborate  distribution  of  functionaries.  The  distribution  of 
so  many  Athenian  boards  of  functionaries,  part  to  do  duty  in  the 
city,  and  part  in  the  Peiraeus,  cannot  have  commenced  until  after 
this  period,  when  Peiraeus  had  been  raised  by  Themistokles  to  the 
dignity  of  town,  fortress,  and  state-harbour.  Such  boards  were 
Adrainutnir  the  Astyuomi  and  Agoranomi,  who  maintained  the  police 
AtheSlen-  of  strccts  and  markets — the  Metronomi,  who  watched 
JE/onariM  over  Weights  and  measures — the  Sitophylakes,  who  car- 
SKtribidou  ^^®d  "^^  effect  various  state  regulations  respecting  tlie 
AtS"and  custody  and  sale  of  com — with  various  others  who  acted 
i^iTOus.  not  less  in  Peiraeus  than  in  tlie  city.^  We  may  presume 
that  each  of  these  boards  was  originally  created  as  the  exigency 
appeared  to  call  for  it,  at  a  period  later  than  that  which  we  have 
now  reached ;  most  of  these  duties  of  detail  having  been  at  first 
discharged  by  the  Archons,  and  afterwards  (when  these  latter 
became  too  full  of  occupation)  confided  to  separate  administrators. 
I  The  special  and  important  change  which  characterised  the  period 
\  immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of  Salamis,  was,  the  more 
i,  accurate  line  drawn  between  the  Archons  and  the  Strategi ; 
5  assigning  the  foreign  and  military  department  entirely  to  the 
jStrategi,  and  rendering  the  Archoni 
Administrative  as  well  as  judicial :  wliile  the  first  creation  of  the 
separate  boards  above-named  was  probably  an  ulterior  enlarge- 
ment, arising  out  of  increase  of  population,  power,  and  trade, 
between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  It  was  by  some 
such  steps  that  the  Athenian  administration  gradually  attained  that 
complete  development  which  it  exhibits  in  practice  during  the 
century  from  the  Peloponnesian  war  downward,  to  which  nearly 
all  our  positive  and  direct  information  relates. 

With  this  expansion  both  of  democratical  feeling  and  of  military 
Poiiucai  activity  at  Athens,  Aristeides  appears  to  have  sympa- 
career  and  thizcd.  And  the  popularity  thus  ensured  to  him,  pro- 
teimroof  bably  heightened  by  some  regret  for  his  previous 
— bitter  ri-  ostracism,  was  calculated  to  acquire  permanence  Irom  his 
him—Kimon,  Straightforward  and  incorruptible  character,  now  brought 
&c.^^Sa"'      into  strong  relief  by  his  function  as  assessor  to  the  new 

liabiliiy  to        ta  i*  r    i 

charges  of      Dcuan  conteueracy. 

corrupuon.         q^  ^^^  ^^j^^^.  ^^^^^  ^^^  asccudency  of  Themistokles, 

though  so  often  exalted  by  his   unrivalled   political  genius  and 


*  See  ArUtotel.  TloKirtiSav  Fragm.  ii.  I  maun,  Antiqq. 
r.  xxiii.  zxxviii.  1.  eil.  Neumoim;  Scho-  |  zlii.  xUii. 
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daring,  as  well  as  by  the  signal  value  of  his  public  recommenda- 
tions, was  as  often  overthrown  by  his  duplicity  of  means  and  un- 
prindpled  thirst  for  money.  New  political  opponents  sprung  up 
against  him,  men  sympathising  with  Aristeides  and  far  more 
violent  in  their  antipathy  than  Aristeides  himself.  Of  these  the 
chief  were  Kimon  (son  of  Miltiades)  and  Alkmaeon :  moreover  it 
seems  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  AiU  of  esteem  for  Themi- 
stokles  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  had  now  become 
extremely  hostile  to  him — a  change  which  may  be  sufficiently  ex- 
plained from  his  stratagem  respecting  the  fortifications  of  Athens, 
and  his  subsequent  ambitious  projects  in  reference  to  the  Peiraeus. 
The  Lacedasmonian  influence,  then  not  inconsiderable  in  Athens, 
was  employed  to  second  the  political  combinations  against  him.^ 
He  is  said  to  have  given  offence  by  manifestations  of  personal 
vanity — by  continual  boasting  of  his  great  services  to  the  state, 
and  by  the  erection  of  a  private  chapel,  close  to  his  own  house,  in 
honour  of  Artemis  Aristobule,  or  Artemis  of  admirable  counsel ; 
just  as  Pausanias  hsCd  irritated  the  Lacedaemonians  by  inscribing 
his  own  single  name  on  the  Delphian  tripod,  and  as  the  friends  of 
Aristeides  had  displeased  the  Athenians  by  endless  encomiums 
upon  his  justice.' 

But  the  main  cause  of  his  discredit  was,  the  prostitution  of 
his  great  influence  for  arbitrary  and  corrupt  purposes.  In  the 
unsettled  condition  of  so  many  different  Grecian  communities, 
recently  emancipated  from  Persia,  when  there  was  past  misrule 
to  avenge,  wrong-doers  to  be  deposed  and  perhaps  punished,  exiles 
to  be  restored,  and  all  the  disturbance  and  suspicions  accompany- 
ing so  great  a  change  of  political  condition  as  well  as  of  foreign 
policy — the  influence  of  the  leading  men  at  Athens  must  have  been 
great  in  determining  the  treatment  of  particular  individuals. 
Themistokles,  placed  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  squadron  and 
sailing  among  the  islands,  partly  for  the  purposes  of  war  against 
Persia,  partly  for  organising  the  new  confederacy — is  affirmed  to 
have  accepted  bribes  without  scruple,  for  executing  sentences  just 
and  unjust — restoring  some  citizens,  expelling  others,  and  even 
putting  some  to  death.  We  learn  this  from  a  friend  and  guest  of 
Themistokles — the  poet  Timokreon  of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  who  had 
expected  his  own  restoration  from  the  Athenian  commander,  but 
found  that  it  was  thwarted  by  a  bribe  of  three  talents  from  his 


>  Plutarch,  Eliinoii,  o.  16;  Scholion  2, 
ad  AriatophaD.  Equit.  S4. 

*  Platorch  (Themistoklds,  o.  22;  Ki- 


mon, 0.  5-8;  AriBteidds,  o.  25);  Diodo- 
rus,  zi.  54. 
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opponents;  so  that  he  was  still  kept  in  exile  on  the  charge  of 
medism.  The  assertions  of  Timokreon,  personally  incensed  on 
this  ground  against  Themistokles,  are  doubtless  to  be  considered 
as  passionate  and  exaggerated :  nevertheless  they  are  a  valuable 
memorial  of  the  feelings  of  the  time,  and  are  far  too  much  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  character  of  this  eminent  man  to  allow  of 
our  disbelieving  them  entirely.  Timokreon  is  as  emphatic  in  his 
admiration  of  Aristeidcs  as  in  his  censure  of  Themistokles,  whom 
he  denounces  as  "  a  lying  and  unjust  traitor."  ^ 

Such  conduct  as  that  described  by  this  new  Archilochus,  even 
making  every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  must  have 
caused  Themistokles  to  be  both  hated  and  feared  among 
the  insular  allies,  whose  opinion  was  now  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  Athenians.  A  similar  sentiment  grew 
up  partially  against  him  in  Athens  itself,  and  appears  to 
have  been  connected  with  suspicions  of  treasonable  inclinations 
towards  the  Persians.  As  the  Persians  could  offer  the  highest 
bribes,  a  man  open  to  corruption  might  naturally  be  suspected  of 
inclinations  towards  their  cause ;  and  if  Themistokles  had  rendered 
pre-eminent  service  against  them,  so  also  had  Pausanias,  whose 
conduct  had  undergone  so  fatal  a  change  for  the  worse.  It  was 
the  treason  of  Pausanias — suspected  and  believed  against  him  by 
the  Athenians  even  when  he  was  in  command  at  Byzantium,  though 
not  proved  against  him  at  Sparta  until  long  afterwards — which  first 
seems  to  have  raised  the  presumption  of  medism  agsdnst  Themi- 
stokles also,  when  combined  with  the  corrupt  proceedings  which 
stained  his  public  conduct.  We  must  recollect  also,  that  Themi- 
stokles had  given  some  colour  to  these  presumptions  even  by  the 
stratagems  in  reference  to  Xerxes,  which  wore  a  double-faced 
aspect,  capable  of  being  construed  either  in  a  Persian  or  in  a 
Grecian  sense.  The  Lacedaemonians,  hostile  to  Themistokles  since 
the  time  when  he  had  outwitted  them  respecting  the  walls  of  Athens, 
— and  fearing  him  also  as  a  supposed  accomplice  of  the  suspected 
Pausanias — ^procured  the  charge  of  medism  to  be  preferred  against 
him  at  Athens  ;  by  secret  instigations,  and  as  it  is  said,  by  bribes 
to  his  political  opponents.*     But  no  satisfactory  proof  could  be 


1  Plutarch.  Themiat.  c.  21. 

•  This  accusation  of  treason  brought 
against  Themistoklds  at  Athens,  prior  to 
his  ostracism,  and  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Lacedsemonians— is  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  (xi.  54).  Thucydidds  and 
Plutarch  take  notice  only  of  the  second 
accusation,    after    his    ostracism.     But 


Diodorus  has  made  his  narrative  con- 
fused, by  supposing  the  first  accusation 
preferred  at  Athens  to  have  come  after 
the  full  detection  of  Pausanias  and  ex- 
posure of  his  correspondence;  whereas 
these  latter  events,  coming  after  the 
first  accusation,  supplied  new  proofii 
before  unknown,  and  thus  brought  on 
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furnished  of  the  accusation,  which  Themistokles  himself  strenu- 
ously denied,  not  without  emphatic  appeals  to  his  illustrious  ser- 
vices. In  spite  of  violent  invectives  against  him  from  Alkmaeon  and 
Rimon,  tempered  indeed  by  a  generous  moderation  on  the  part  of 
Aristeides,^  his  defence  was  successful.  He  carried  the  people 
with  him  and  was  acquitted  of  the  charge.  Nor  was  he  merely 
acquitted,  but  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  a  reaction  took 
place  in  his  favour.  His  splendid  qualities  and  exploits  were 
brought  impressively  before  the  public  mind,  and  he  seemed  for 
the  time  to  acquire  greater  ascendency  than  ever.* 

Such  a  charge,  and  such  a  failure,  must  have  exasperated  to  the 
utmost  the  animosity  between  him  and  his  chief  oppo-  Jncreaned 
nents — Aristeides,  Kimon,  Alkmaeon,  and  others;  and  [eud.beiween 

i_       ji  1         .1  1  •  • -I    him  and  his 

we  can  haraiy  wonder  that  they  were  anxious  to  ffet  nd  political 

.  .  rivals  after 

of  him  by  ostracism.  In  explaining  this  peculiar  process,  this  acquiu 
I  have  already  stated,  that  it  could  never  be  raised  ostxaciid. 
against  any  one  individual  separately  and  ostensibly ;  and  that  it 
could  never  be  brought  into  operation  at  all,  unless  its  necessity 
were  made  clear,  not  merely  to  violent  party  men,  but  also  to  the 
assembled  senate  and  people,  including  of  course  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  more  moderate  citizens.  We  may  reasonably 
conceive  that  the  conjuncture  was  deemed  by  many  dispassionate 
Athenians  well-suited  for  the  tutelary  intervention  of  ostracism, 
the  express  benefit  of  which  consisted  in  its  separating  political 
opponents  when  the  antipathy  between  them  threatened  to  push 
one  or  the  other  into  extra-constitutional  proceedings — especially 
when  one  of  those  parties  was  Themistokles,  a  man  alike  vast  in 
his  abilities  and  unscrupulous  in  his  morality.  Probably  also  there 
were  not  a  few  who  wished  to  revenge  the  previous  ostracism  of 


tho  second,  after  Themistokl&i  had 
been  ostraoiaed.  But  DiodoruB  has  pre- 
served to  UB  the  important  notice  of 
this  first  accusation  at  Athens,  followed 
by  trial,  acquittal,  and  temporary  glori- 
fication of  Themistokles — and  preceding 
his  ostracism. 

The  indictment  stated  by  Plutarch  to 
have  been  preferred  against  Themi- 
stokl^  hy  Le6botas  son  of  Alkmaeon,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Spartans,  probably 
relates  to  the  first  accusation  at  which 
Themistoklds  was  acquitted.  For  when 
Themistoklds  was  arraigned  after  the 
discovery  of  Pausanias,  he  did  not 
choose  to  stay,  nor  was  there  any  actual 
trial :  it  is  not  therefore  likely  that  the 
Dune  of  the  accuser  would  be  preserved 


— 'O  8^  ypcplfdfieyos  aindy  rpo9o<ri<is  Ac«- 
fiirriis  ^v  ' AXjcftaiayos,  ifxa  avyfircuriW' 
^4yuy  r&y  ^wafniarwy  (Plutarch,  The- 
mist.  c.  23). 

Compare  the  second  Soholion  on 
Aristophan.  Equit.  84,  and  Aristeidds, 
Orat.  xlvi.  *Tirip  rwy  Ttrrdpwy  (vol.  ii. 
p.  318,  ed.  Dindorf,  p.  243,  Jebb). 

1  Plutarch,  AristeidSs,  c.  25. 

■  Diodor.  xi.  54.  r6rt  fi^y  At^ 
<f>vyt  r^y  rrjs  rpoHoaias  Kpiaiy  9t6  koX 
r6  fihy  -wpSnoy  fitrk  r^y  Airt^AvcriK  fxiyas 
^y  iraph,  rots  *A0riyaiois'  iiydvay  yiip  ait- 
rby  9iap(p6yn-ots  ol  ToXTroi*  ficrd  9k 
ravra,  ol  fihy,  (ffofiriOtyrti  ttinov  tV 
{fiFfpfioK^y,  ol  8i,  ipBoy^iffturrfS  if  W|l7» 
r&y  fihy  fhtpytaiwy  ^rfX^orro,  rV  '^ 
Y<rxvv  icoi  r6  ^p6y7ifia  raxuvovy  l<nrcvdoy. 
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Aristeides :  and  lastly,  the  friends  of  Themistokles  himself,  elate 
with  Iiis  acquittal  and  his  seeming  augmented  popularity,  might 
indulge  hopes  that  the  vote  of  ostracism  would  turn  out  in  his 
favour,  and  remove  one  or  other  of  his  chief  political  opponents. 
From  all  these  circumstances  we  learn  without  astonishment,  that 
a  vote  of  ostracism  was  soon  after  resorted  to.  It  ended  in  the 
temporary  banishment  of  Themistokles. 

He  retired  into  exile,  and  was  residing  at  Argos,  whither  he 
B.C.  All.  carried  a  considerable  property,  yet  occasionally  visiting 
Sshment  othcr  parts  of  Peloponnesus* — when  the  exposure  and 
Sm'the^  death  of  Pausanias,  together  with  the  discovery  of  his 
nS^refer  Correspondence,  took  place  at  Sparta.  Among  this  cor- 
l^^  ®'  respondence  were  found  proofs,  which  Thucydides  seems 
against  him.  ^o  havc  Considered  as  red.  and  suflScient,  of  the  privity  of 
Themistokles.  By  Ephorus  and  others,  he  is  admitted  to  have 
been  solicited  by  Pausanias,  and  to  have  known  his  plans — ^but  to 
have  kept  them  secret  while  refusing  to  cooperate  in  them.*  Pro- 
bably after  his  exile  he  took  a  more  decided  share  in  them  than 
before ;  being  well-placed  for  that  purpose  at  Argos,  a  city  not 
only  unfriendly  to  Sparta,  but  strongly  believed  to  have  been  in 
collusion  with  Xerxes  at  his  invasion  of  Greece.  On  this  occasion 
the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Athens  publicly  to  prefer  a  formal 
charge  of  treason  against  him,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  trying 
him  as  a  Pan-hellenic  criminal  before  the  synod  of  the  allies 
assembled  at  Sparta.^ 

Whether  this  latter  request  would  have  been  granted  or  whether 
Themistokles  would  have  been  tried  at  Athens,  we  can- 
not tell :  for  no  sooner  was  he  apprised  that  joint  envoys 
from  Sparta  and  Athens  had  been  despatched  to  arrest  him,  than 
he  fled  forthwith  from  Argos  to  Korkyra.      The  inhabitants  of 


»  Thucyd.   i.    137.      ^K0€  yiip    abr^ 

jccd  4^  "Kpyovs  h  virt^4K€ iro,  &c. 

I  foUow  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  in  con- 
sidering the  year  471  d.c.  to  be  the  date 
of  the  ostracism  of  Themistoklds.  It 
may  probably  be  so;  there  is  no  evi- 
dence positively  to  contradict  it :  but  I 
think  Mr.  Clinton  states  it  too  confi- 
dently, as  he  admits  that  Diodorus  in- 
cludes, in  the  chapters  which  he  de- 
votes to  one  archon,  events  which  must 
have  happened  in  several  different  years 
(see  Fast.  Ilellen.  B.C.  471). 

After  the  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pausanias  in  478  B.C.,  we  have 
no  one  date  at  once  certain  and  accu- 


rate, imtU  we  come  to  the  death  of 
Xerxes,  where  Diodorus  is  confirmed  by 
the  Canon  of  the  Persian  kings,  b.c. 
465.  This  last  event  determines  by 
close  approximation  and  inference,  the 
flight  of  Themistokl^  the  siege  of 
Naxos,  and  the  death  of  Pausanias :  for 
the  other  events  of  this  period,  we  are 
reduced  to  a  more  vague  approximation, 
and  can  ascertain  little  beyond  their 
order  of  succession. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  135;  Ephorus  ap.  Plu- 
tarch, de  Malign.  Hcrodoti,  c.  5,  p.  855; 
Diodor.  xi.  54;  Plutarch.  Themist.  c. 
23. 

'  Diodor.  xi.  55. 
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that  island,  though  owing  gratitude  to  him  and  favourably  disposed, 
could  not  venture  to  protect  hira  against  the  two  most  pught  and 
powerful  states  in  Greece,  but  sent  him  to  the  neigh-  J?^^^if 
bouring  continent  Here  however,  being  still  tracked  ^^^^^ 
and  followed  by  the  envoys,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  protection 
from  a  man  whom  he  had  formerly  thwarted  in  a  demand  at 
Athens,  an4  who  had  become  his  personal  enemy — Admctus  king 
of  the  M olossians.  Fortunately  for  him,  at  the  moment  when  he 
arrived,  Admetus  was  not  at  home ;  and  Themistokles,  becoming 
a  suppliant  to  his  wife,  conciliated  her  sympathy  so  entirely,  that 
she  placed  her  child  in  his  arms  and  planted  him  at  the  hearth  in 
the  fiill  solemnity  of  supplication  to  soften  her  husband.  As  soon 
as  Admetus  returned,  Themistokles  revealed  his  name,  his  pur- 
suers, and  his  danger — entreating  protection  as  a  helpless  sup- 
pliant in  the  last  extremity.  He  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Epirotic  prince  not  to  take  revenge  on  a  man  now  defenceless,  for 
offence  given  under  such  very  different  circumstances ;  and  for  an 
offence  too,  after  all,  not  of  capital  moment,  while  the  protection 
now  entreated  was  to  the  suppliant  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 
Admetus  raised  him  up  from  the  hearth  with  the  child  in  his  arms 
— an  evidence  that  he  accepted  thQ  appeal  and  engaged  to  protect 
him  ;  refusing  to  give  him  up  to  the  envoys,  and  at  last  only  send- 
ing him  away  on  the  expression  of  his  own  wish  to  visit  the  King  of 
Persia.  Two  Macedonian  guides  conducted  him  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Pydna  in  the  Thermaic  gulf,  where  he  found  a  merchant- 
ship  about  to  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  took  a 
passage  on  board  ;  neither  the  master  nor  the  crew  knowing  his 
name.  An  untoward  storm  drove  the  vessel  to  the  island  of 
Naxos,  at  that  moment  besieged  by  an  Athenian  armament.  Had 
he  been  forced  to  land  there,  he  would  of  course  have  been  re- 
cognised and  seized,  but  his  wonted  subtlety  did  not  desert  him. 
Having  communicated  both  his  name  and  the  peril  which  awaited 
him,  he  conjured  the  master  of  the  ship  to  assist  in  saving  him,  and 
not  to  suffer  any  one  of  the  crew  to  land ;  menacing  that  if 
by  any  accident  he  were  discovered,  he  would  bring  the  master 
to  ruin  along  with  himself,  by  representing  him  as  an  accomplice 
induced  by  money  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  Themistokles :  on  the 
other  hand,  in  case  of  safety,  he  promised  a  large  reward. 
Such  promises  and  threats  weighed  with  the  master,  who  con- 
trolled his  crew,  and  forced  them  to  beat  about  during  a  day  and 
a  night  off  the  coast  without  seeking  to  land.     After  that  dan- 
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gerous  interval,  the  storm  abated  and  the  ship  reached  Ephesus  in 
safety.^ 

Thus  did  Themistokles,  after  a  series  of  perils,  find  himself  safe 
Themutoki6«  OTi  the  Persian  side  of  the  -^gean.  At  Athens  he  was 
rita.^Md***  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  his  property  confiscated :  never- 
Jrtth*the^.  theless  (as  it  frequently  happened  in  cases  of  confisca- 
sUnkiDg.  tion),  his  friends  secreted  a  considerable  sum,, and  sent  it 
over  to  him  in  Asia,  together  with  the  money  which  he  had  left  at 
Argos ;  so  that  he  was  thus  enabled  liberally  to  reward  the  ship- 
captain  who  had  preserved  him.  With  all  this  deduction,  the 
property  which  he  possessed  of  a  character  not  susceptible  of  con- 
cealment, and  which  was  therefore  actually  seized,  was  found  to 
amount  to  eighty  talents,  according  to  Theophrastus — to  100 
talents,  according  to  Theopompus.  In  contrast  with  this  large 
sum,  it  is  melancholy  to  learn  that  he  had  begun  his  political 
career  with  a  property  not  greater  than  three  talents.*  The 
poverty  of  Aristeides  at  the  end  of  his  life  presents  an  impressive 
contrast  to  the  enrichment  of  his  rival. 

The  escape  of  Themistokles,  and  his  adventures  in  Persia, 
stories  appear  to  have  formed  a  favourite  theme  for  the  fancy 
rSauoM*  and  exaggeration  of.  authors  a  century  afterwards, 
between  the    Wc  havc  thus  mauv  auccdotes  which  contradict  either 

Persian  king        ,  ,  ^    , 

and  Themi-  dircctly  or  by  implication  the  simple  narrative  of  Thucy- 
dides.  Thus  we  are  told  that  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  running  away  from  the  Greeks,  the  Persian  king  also  had 
proclaimed  a  reward  of  200  talents  for  his  head,  and  that  some 
Greeks  on  the  coast  of  Asia  were  watcliing  to  take  him  for  this 
reward :  that  he  was  forced  to  conceal  himself  strictly  near  the 
coast,  until  means  were  found  to  send  him  up  to  Susa,  in  a  closed 
litter,  under  pretence  that  it  was  a  woman  for  the  king's  harem : 
that  Mandane,  sister  of  Xerxes,  insisted  upon  having  him  delivered 
up  to  her  as  an  expiation  for  the  loss  of  her  son  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis :  that  he  learnt  Persian  so  well,  and  discoursed  in  it  so 
eloquently,  as  to  procure  for  himself  an  acquittal  from  the  Persian 


>  Thucyd.  i.  137.  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Themist.  c.  8)  for  the  most  part  follows 
Thucydidds,  and  professes  to  do  so ; 
yet  he  is  not  very  accurate,  especially 
about    the    relations    between    Themi- 


Btoklds  and  Admfitus.   Diodorus  (xi.  56)        2  Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  25  ;  also  Kri 


seems  to  follow  chiefly  other  guides,  as 
Plutarch  does  also  to  a  great  extent 
(Themist.  c.  24-26).    There  were  evi- 


dently different  accounts  of  his  voyage, 
which  represented  him  as  reaching,  not 
Ephesus,  but  the  ^olic  Kymd.  Dio- 
dorus does  not  notice  his  voyage  by 
sea. 


tias  ap.  ^lian.  V.  H.  x.  17:  compare 
Herodot.  viii.  12. 
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judges,  when  put  upon  his  trial  through  the  importunity  of  Man- 
dane :  that  the  officers  of  the  king's  household  at  Susa,  and  the 
satraps  in  his  way  back,  threatened  him  with  still  farther  perils : 
that  he  was  admitted  to  see  the  king  in  person,  after  having 
received  a  lecture  from  the  chamberlain  on  the  indispensable  duty 
of  falling  down  before  him  to  do  homage,  &a,  with  several  other 
uncertified  details,^  which  make  us  value  more  highly  the  nafrative 
of  Thucydides.  Indeed  Ephorus,  Deino,  Kleitarchus,  and  Hera- 
kleides,  from  whom  these  anecdotes  appear  mostly  to  be  derived, 
even  affirmed  that  Themidtokles  had  found  Xerxes  himself  alive 
and  seen  him ;  whereas  Thucydides  and  Charon,  the  two  contem- 
porary authors  (for  the  former  is  nearly  contemporary),  asserted 
that  be  had  found  Xerxes  recently  dead,  aYid  his  son  Artaxerxes 
on  the  throne. 

According  to  Thucydides,  the  eminent  exile  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  exposed  to  the  least  danger  in  Persia.  He  Real  treat- 
presented  himself  as  a  deserter  from  Greece,  and  was  ThJmutokito 
accepted  as  such :  moreover — what  is  more  strange,  *"  '**'*'*• 
though  it  seems  true — he  was  received  as  an  actual  benefactor  of 
the  Persian  king,  and  a  sufferer  from  the  Greeks  on  account  of 
such  dispositions — in  consequence  of  his  communications  made  to 
Xerxes  respecting  the  intended  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Salamis, 
and  respecting  the  contemplated  destruction  of  the  Hellespontine 
bridge.  lie  was  conducted  by  some  Persians  on  the  coast  up  to 
Susa,  where  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  such  as  probably  no  modem  European  king  would 
tolerate  except  from  a  quaker : — ''  I  Themistokles,  am  come  to 
thee,  having  done  to  thy  house  more  mischief  than  any  other 
Greek,  as  long  as  I  was  compelled  in  my  own  defence  to  resist  the 
attack  of  thy  father — but  having  also  done  him  yet  greater  good, 
when  I  could  do  so  with  safety  to  myself,  and  when  his  retreat  was 
endangered.  Reward  is  yet  owing  to  me  for  my  past  service : 
moreover,  I  am  now  here,  chased  away  by  the  Greeks  in  conse- 
quence of  my  attachment  to  thee,'  but  able  still  to  serve  thee  with 
great  effect  I  wish  to  wait  a  year,  and  then  to  come  before  thee 
in  person  to  explain  my  views." 


1  Diodor.  xi.  56 ;  Plutarch,  Themist. 
c.  24-30. 

*  "  Proditionem  ultro  inqnttabant  (says 
Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  60,  reepecting  Paulli- 
nu8  and  Proculus,  the  generals  of  the 
Army  of  Otho,  when  they  surrendered 
to  YiteUlus  aher  the  defeat  at  Bebri- 


acum),  spatium  longi  ante  proelium  itin- 
erie,  fatigationem  Othonianorum.  per- 
mixtum  TehicuUe  agmen,  ac  pleraque 
fortuita  fraudi  8%ub  assiijjumtes. — Et  Vi- 
tellius  oredidit  de  perfidia,  et  fraudem 
abflolvit/' 
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Whether  the  Persian  interpreterB,  who  read  this  letter  to 
irtiSbS  Artaxerxea  Lon^manus,  exactly  rendered  its  brief  and 
tnini™  direct  cxpresdon,  we  caonot  eav.  But  it  made  a  Btronir 
ulih  tlip  Pvr-   .  .  "^  ,.  1  •       /     ■..    ..  I 

■lu  kinc.  impression  upon  him,  combined  with  the  previous  reputa- 
tion of  the  writer — and  he  willingly  granted  the  prayer  for  delay : 
though  we  sliall  not  readily  believe  that  he  was  so  transported  as 
to  show  his  joy  by  immediate  eacriticc  to  the  gods,  by  an  unusual 
measure  of  convivial  indulgence,  and  by  crying  out  thrice  in  his 
sleep,  "  I  have  got  Themistokles  the  Athenian" — as  some  of  Plu- 
tarch's authors  informed  him.'  In  the  course  of  the  year  granted, 
Themistokles  had  learned  so  much  of  the  Persian  language  and 
customs  as  to  be  able  to  communicate  personally  with  the  king, 
and  acquire  his  confidence.  No  Greek  (says  Tbucydides)  had 
ever  before  attained  such  a  commanding  influence  and  pontion  at 
the  Persian  court  His  ingenuity  was  now  displayed  in  laying 
out  schemes  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece  to  Persia,  which  were 
evidently  captivating  to  the  monarch,  who  rewarded  him  with  a 
I'ersian  wife  and  large  presents,  sending  him  down  to  Magneaa 
on  the  Maunder  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Ionia.  The  revenues 
of  the  district  round  that  town,  amounting  to  the  large  sum  of 
fifty  talents  yearly,  were  asugned  to  him  for  bread :  those  of  the 
neighbouring  sea-port  of  Myus,  for  articles  of  condiment  to  his 
bread,  which  was  always  accounted  the  main  nourishment:  those 
of  Lampsakus  on  the  Hellespont,  for  wine.*  Not  knowing  the 
amount  of  these  two  latter  items,  we  cannot  detennine  how  much 
revenue  Thcmistukles  received  altogether ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  judging  from  tlic  r^'veiiuea  of  Magnesia  alone,  that  he  was 
a  great  pecuniary  gaiTitT  by  his  change  of  country.  After  having 
viutcd  various  parts  of  A  jia,=  he  lived  for  a  certain  time  at  5" 
iicoa,  in  wliich  place  hia  family  joined  him  from  Athens. 


'  PluUrch,  ThoniMt.  o,  28. 

'  Tliucyd.   i.    138;    Diodor.   xi.    S7, 
BosidBii  tLe  three  aboYB-nnijieJ  plnces, 

Nuanthijeiuid  rhonimdeetrilitf  " ' 

aa  being  still  fuller  and  uior- 
tlioy  itHto  thut  Perkute  keu  ^ 
TbumiatukICa  for  beddiiii,-,  lu 
■kd]Miii  fur  olatbiaq  (Flu^>rch, 
0.  -t) ;  Athen^iu,  i.  p.  'Jf  ). 

Ttiis  geema  to  have  been  ii 
form  of  gruiti  from  tbo  Pct 
Kgyption  kinga,  to  tbeii'  4>it'i 

■upplj  some  p«rtioiiSiir  ■* 
aiH)  Ur.  Amold'i  Dotd  on 
TliuoydidO*.     I   doubt    bis 
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How  long  his  residence  at  Magnesia  lasted,  we  do  not  know, 
but  seemingly  long  enough  to  acquire  local  estimation  urge™- 
and  leave  mementos  behind  him.  He  at  length  died  of  i^  r«eiv« 
sickness,  when  ^xty-five  years  old,  without  having  taken  Ittugnnoi. 
any  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  those  victorious  campaigns 
which  he  had  promised  to  Artaxersea.  That  «cknesa  was  the  real 
cause  of  bia  death,  we  may  believe  on  the  distinct  statvient  of 
Thucydidcs;'  who  at  the  same  time  notices  a  rumour  partially 
current  in  his  own  time,  of  poison  voluntarily  taken,  A-om  painful 
conBciousness  on  the  part  of  Thcmistokles  himself  that  the  promises 
made  could  never  be  performed — a  farther  proof  of  the  general 
tendency  to  surround  the  last  years  of  this  distinguished  man  with 
impressiTe  adventures,  and  to  dignliy  his  last  moments  with  a 
revived  feeling  not  unworthy  of  his  earlier  patriotism.  The  report 
may  posnbly  have  been  designedly  drculated  by  his  friends  and 
relatives,  in  order  to  conciliate  some  tenderness  towards  his 
memory ;  since  his  sons  stdll  continued  dtizens  at  Athens,  and  his 
daughters  were  married  there.  These  Mends  farther  stated  that 
they  had  brought  back  bis  bones  to  Attica  at  Us  own  express 
command,  and  buried  them  privately  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Athenians ;  no  condemned  traitor  being  permitted  to  be  buried  in 
Attic  soil.  If  however  we  even  suppose  that  this  statement  was 
true,  no  one  could  point  out  with  certainty  the  spot  wherein  such 
interment  had  taken  place.  Nor  does  it  seem,  when  we  mark  the 
cautious  ezpreauons  of  Thucydides,*  that  he  himself  was  satisfied 


■  Tbficj-il, 


and  StrabokUi,  reeogniBing  it  a 


Kpifa  'A07iraimr 
<^-  ob  -/if  iiiiv  iirrtir,  it 

NepoB,   who    here   copiea 
- —   thia    statement   by 


■'Idem  (so.   ThucjdidOs) 

■Inia  in  Attici  ab  amicis  ne- 

coQcedera- 


legibus 

tinnii  I 
iFdIdit."  Tbis  shows  tba 
•■;ancj  with  wbich  these 
tbore  BO  ofteD  cite:  Tbu- 
irl«inly  not  a  witness  far 
II)  thing,  he  may  b«  said  tti 
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of  the  fact  Moreover  we  may  affirm  with  confidence  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Magnesia,  when  they  showed  the  splendid  sepul- 
chral monument  erected  in  honour  of  Themistokl^  in  their  own 
market-place,  were  persuaded  that  his  bones  were  really  enclosed 
withm  it. 

Aristeides  died  about  three  or  four  years  after  the  ostracism  of 
Death  of  ^  Thcmistokles ;  ^  but  respecting  the  place  and  manner  of 
fjjj^jj?^  his  death,  there  were  several  contradictions  among  the 
▼•rty-  authors  whom  Plutarch  had  before  him.     Some  affirmed 

that  he  perished  on  foreign  service  in  the  Euxine  sea ;  others,  that 
he  died  at  home,  amidst  the  universal  esteem  and  grief  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  A  third  story,  confined  to  the  single  statement  of 
Kraterus,  and  strenuously  rejected  by  Plutarch,  represents  Ari- 
steides as  having  been  falsely  accused  before  the  Athenian  judi- 
cature and  condemned  to  a  fine  of  fifty  minas,  on  the  allegation  of 
having  taken  bribes  during  the  assessment  of  the  tribute  upon  the 
allies — which  fine  he  was  unable  to  pay,  and  was  therefore  obliged 
to  retire  to  Ionia,  where  he  died.  Dismissing  this  last  story,  we 
find  nothing  certain  about  his  death  except  one  fact — but  that  fact 
at  the  same  time  the  most  honourable  of  all — that  he  died  very 
poor.  It  is  even  asserted  that  he  did  not  leave  enough  to  pay 
funeral  expenses —that  a  sepulchre  was  provided  for  him  at  Pha- 
lerum  at  the  public  cost,  besides  a  handsome  donation  to  his 
son  Lysimachus  and  a  dowry  to  each  of  his  two  daughters.  In 
the  two  or  three  ensuing  generations,  however,  his  descendants 
still  continued  poor,  and  even  at  that  remote  day  some  of  them 
received  aid  out  of  the  public  purse,  from  the  recollection  of  their 
incorruptible  ancestor.  Near  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  a 
poor  man  named  Lysimachus,  descendant  of  the  Just  Aristeides, 
was  to  be  seen  at  Athens  near  the  chapel  of  lacchus,  carrying  a 
mysterious  tablet,  and  obtaining  his  scanty  fee  of  two  oboli  for 
interpreting  the  dreams  of  the  passers-by :  Demetrius  the  Phale- 
rean  procured  from  the  people,  for  the  mother  and  aunt  of  this 
poor  man,  a  small  daily  allowance.^  On  all  these  points  the  con- 
trast is  marked  when  we  compare  Aristeides  with  Themistokles. 


count  somewhat  against  it. 

Plutarch  (Themist.  c.  32)  shows  that 
the  burial-place  of  Themistoklds,  sup- 
posed to  be  in  A.ttica,  was  yet  never 
verified  before  his  time :  the  guides  of 
Pausanias,  however,  in  the  succeeding 
century,  had  become  more  confident 
(Pausaniasy  i.  1,  3). 


^  Respecting  the  probity  of  Aristeid^ 
see  an  interesting  fragment  of  Eupolis 
the  comic  writer  {Arj/ioi,  Fragm.  ir.  p. 
457,  ed.  Meineke). 

•  Plutarch,  Arist.  c.  26,  27;  Corne- 
lius Nepos,  Arist.  c.  3:  compare  Aris* 
tophan.  Vesp.  53. 
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The  latter,  having  distinguished  himself  by  ostentatious  cost  at 
Olympia,  and  by  a  choregic  victory  at  Athens,  with  little  scruple 
as  to  the  means  of  acquisition — ended  his  life  at  Magnesia  in  dis- 
honourable affluence  greater  than  ever,  and  left  an  enriched  pos- 
terity both  at  that  place  and  at  Athens.  More  than  five  centuries 
afterwards,  his  descendant  the  Athenian  Themistokles  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  philosopher  Ammonius  at  Athens,  as  the  comrade 
and  friend  of  Plutarch  himself.^ 

^  Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  5-32. 
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CHAPTEE   XLV. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY  UNDER  ATHENS  AS 
HEAD.— FIRST  FORMATION  AND  RAPID  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
ATHENIAN  EMPIRE. 

I  HAVE  already  recounted,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  the 
coii«oquence  Asiatic  Grccks,  breaking  loose  from  the  Spartan  Pausa- 
tioi**of  ftT^  nifi^j  entreated  Athens  to  organise  a  new  confederacy, 
S?i'>^!^  and  to  act  as  presiding  city  (Vorort) — and  how  this  con- 
?f  GrwiaiT  federacy,  framed  not  only  for  common  and  pressing 
ISwiTsljS^rta  ^l^j^^  ^ut  al^  on  principles  of  equal  rights  and  con- 
aod  AUienB.  gtaut  coutrol  ou  the  part  of  the  members,  attracted  soon 
the  spontaneous  adhesion  of  a  large  proportion  of  Greeks, 
insular  or  maiitime,  near  the  iEgean  sea.  I  also  noticed  this 
event  as  giving  commencement  to  a  new  aera  .in  Grecian  politics. 
For-  whereas  there  had  been  before  a  tendency,  not  very  powerful, 
yet  on  the  whole  steady  and  increasing,  towards  something  like 
one  Pan-hellenic  league  under  Sparta  as  president — from  hence- 
forward that  tendency  disappears,  and  a  bifiircation  begins :  Athens 
and  Sparta  divide  the  Grecian  world  between  them,  and  bring  a 
much  larger  number  of  its  members  into  cooperation,  either  with 
one  or  the  other,  than  had  ever  been  so  arranged  before. 

Thucydides  marks  precisely,  as  far  as  general  words  can  go,  the 
iHsUnction  character  of  the  new  confederacy  during  the  first  years 
oonfdSeracy  after  its  Commencement.  But  unhappily  he  gives  us 
with  Athens  scarccly  any  particular  facts ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
-SrSr    controlling  evidence,  a  habit  has  grown  up  of  describing 

^1HS*which  loosely  the  entire  period  between  477  b.c.  and  405  b.c. 
grewoutofit.  ^^^^  i^^^j,  ^^  jg  ^^  ^f  ^^  ]^^^i^  of  ^gos-potami)  as 

constituting  "  the  Athenian  empire."  This  word  denotes  correctly 
enough  the  last  part,  perhaps  the  last  forty  years,  of  the  seventy- 
two  years  indicated ;  but  it  is  misleading  when  applied  to  the  first 
part :  nor  indeed  can  any  single  word  be  found  which  faithfrilly 
characterizes  as  well  the  one  part  as  the  other.  A  great  and  serious 
change  had  taken  place,  and  we  disguise  the  fact  of  that  change  if 
we  talk  of  the  Athenian  hegemony  or  headship  as  a  portion  of  the 
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Athenian  empire.  Thucydides  carefully  distinguishes  the  two, 
speaking  of  the  Spartans  as  haying  lost,  and  of  the  Athenians  as 
having  acquired,  not  empire,  but  headship  or  hegemony.^ 

The  transition  from  the  Athenian  hegemony  to  the  Athenian 
empire  was  doubtless  gradual,  so  that  no  one  could  determine  pre- 
cisely where  the  former  ends  and  the  latter  begins:  but  it  had 
been  consummated  before  the  thirty  years'  truce,  which  was  con- 
cluded fourteen  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war — and  it  was  in 


'  Thucyd.  i.  94.  i^ewo\i6pKri(rav  (Bw- 
Cdtrrtotf)  4v  r^Ht  t^  tiytfioviay  i.  e. 
under  the  Spartan  hegemony,  oefore 
the  Athenians  were  invited  to  assume 
the  hegemony:  compare  ^lyrjirdfifvoi,  i. 
77,  and  Herodot.  viii.  2,  3.  Next  we 
have  (i.  95)  (poir&yrts  rt  (the  louians, 
&c.)  wphs  robs  *Adrivaiovs  ii^iovv  abrohs 
7iy€fi6yas  cipwy  ytviffOax  Karh  rh 
^vyy€v4s.  Again,  when  the  Spartans 
send  out  Dorkis  in  place  of  Pausanias, 
the  allies  of/Kcrt  i^lta-av  r^v  ^ytfio- 
yiav.  Then,  as  to  the  ensuing  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Athenians  (i.  96)---irofKx- 
XafiSrrtt  9^  ol  *A$rivcuoi  r^y  riytfAO' 
viaw  ro^if  r^  rp&irtp  iK6vrwv  rSov 
^vfiftdx^n^  '(^  "rh  navtrcuflov  fiitros,  &c. : 
compare  i.  75 — iifuy  8^  rpoa€\06yrotv 
riav  ^vfifidx^^y  tal  ahr&v  ti€7iBivruv  ^  7  c- 
fiSvas  Koraurrrivaif  and  vi.  76. 

Then  the  transition  from  the  riytfiovia 
to  the  &px^  (i«  97)— ^o^ficKOi  H  aino-, 
r6fiwr  rd  wpwrov  r&v  |vfifuixa;y  iral  iirh 
Koivicy  ^vvoiwy  fiov\f6ovruv,  rSffaSt 
4wriX0ov  ttoKifUf  re  koIX  Btaxfipio'^i 
wpayfidrcov  fitrc^h  roGSc  rov  wo\4fiov 
jcal  rov  MriHucov. 

Thucydidds  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  shall  notice  these  **  many  strides  in 
advance  " — which  Athens  made,  starting 
from  her  original  hegemony,  so  as  to 
show  in  what  manner  the  Athenian  em- 
pire or  ipx^  ^^  originally  formed — 

riis  r&w  *A^ya/»y,  iv  oT^f  rp67F<f  k  o- 
r  If  <r  T  T}.  The  same  transition  from  the 
riytfiovia  to  the  &px^  ^  described  in  the 
oration  of  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta, 
shprtly  before  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(i.  75) :  but  as  it  was  rather  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Athenian  orator  to  confound 
the  difference  between  fiy^H^y^^  &nd 
^X^*  *o  after  he  has  clearly  stated 
what  the  relation  of  Athens  to  her  allies 
had  been  at  first,  and  how  it  afterwards 
became  totally  changed,  Thucydidds 
makes  him  slur  over  the  distinction, 
and  say  —  o^us  oith*  iifitls  dav^uurrhv 
ohJikv  vrwoi'fiicafity  .  .  .  ct  iipx'h"  tc 
Bi^o/i4yiiy    ii§^dfitOa   Kcd  rc^rriy 


fi^  iLycTfAcy,  &c, ;  and  he  then  proceeds 
to  defend  the  title  of  Athens  to  com- 
mand on  the  ground  of  superior  force 
and  worth :  which  last  plea  is  advanced 
a  few  years  afterwards  still  more  nakedly 
and  offensively  by  the  Athenian  speakers. 
Read  also  the  language  of  the  Athenian 
Euphdmus  at  Kiumarina  (vi.  82),  where 
a  similar  confusion  appears,  as  being 
suitable  to  the  argument. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  word 
hegemony  or  headship  is  extremely  gene- 
ral, denoting  any  case  of  following  a 
leader,  and  of  obedience,  however  tem- 
porarv,  qualified,  or  indeed  little  more 
than  honorary.  Thus  it  is  used  by  the 
Thebans  to  express  their  relation  to- 
wards the  Boeotian  confederated  towns 
Cify€fioy€{f€(r$cu  inp*  rifi&yy  Thuc.  iii.  61, 
where  Dr.  Arnold  draws  attention  to 
the  distinction  between  that  verb  and 
&f>X<^»  <uid  holds  language  respecting 
the  Athenian  &px^f  more  precise  than 
his  language  in  the  note  aa  Thucyd.  i. 
94),  and  by  the  Corinthians  to  express 
their  claims  as  metropolis  of  Korxyra, 
which  were  really  little  more  than 
honorary — M  r^  ^ytfiSyts  tc  tlyai 
Kcd  rii  ^Kora  BavfidCtaBai  (Thucyd.  i. 
3d) :  compare  vii.  55.  Indeed  it  some- 
times means  simply  a  guide  (iii.  98 ;  vii. 
50). 

But  the  words  &px^>  ^X^^^t  &pxc0'0ai, 
voc.  pass.,  are  more  specific  m  their 
application,  and  imply  both  superior 
dignity  and  coercive  authority  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent :  compare  Thucyd. 
T.  69;  ii.  8,  &c.  The  v6\is  &pxV 
I^Xovaa  is  analogous  to  &i^p  r6payyos 
(vi.  85). 

Herodotus  is  less  careful  in  distin- 
guishing the  meanings  of  these  words 
than  Thucydidds:  see  the  discussion  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  envoys 
with  Gelo  (vii.  155-162).  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  he  makes  Oelo  ask  for 
the  rryffioyla  and  not  for  the  iipxh — 
putting  the  claim  in  the  least  offensive 
form:  compcu^  also  the  claim  of  the 
Ai^eiaus  for  ny^fioyia  (vii.  148). 
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fact  the  substantial  cause  of  that  war.  Empire  then  came  to  be 
held  by  Athens — partly  as  a  fact  established,  restmg  on  acqui- 
escence rather  than  attachment  or  consent  on  the  minds  of  the 
subjects — partly  as  a  corollary  from  necessity  of  union  combined 
with  her  superior  force :  while  this  latter  point,  superiority  of  force 
as  a  legitimate  title,  stood  more  and  more  forward  both  in  the 
language  of  her  speakers  and  in  the  conceptions  of  her  citizens. 
Nay,  the  Athenian  orators  of  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  venture  to  affirm  that  their  empire  had  been  of  this  same  cha- 
racter ever  since  the  repulse  of  the  Persians:  an  inaccuracy  so 
manifest,  that  if  we  could  suppose  the  speech  made  by  the  Athe- 
nian Euphemus  at  Kamarina  in  415  B.C.  to  have  been  heard  by 
Themistokles  or  Aristeides  fifty  years  before,  it  would  have  been 
alike  offensive  to  the  prudence  of  the  one  and  to  the  justice  of  the 
other.  , 

The  imperial  condition  of  Athens,  that  which  she  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  her  allies  (except  Chios 
and  Lesbos)  were  tributary  subjects,  and  when  the  -^gean  sea  was 
an  Athenian  lake, — was  of  course  the  period  of  her  greatest  splen- 
dour and  greatest  action  upon  the  Grecian  world.  It  was  also  the 
period  most  impressive  to  historians,  orators,  and  philosophers — 
suggesting  the  idea  of  some  one  state  exercising  dominion  over  the 
^gean,  as  the  natural  condition  of  Greece,  so  that  if  Athens  lost 
such  dominion,  it  would  be  transferred  to  Sparta — holding  out  the 
dispersed  maritime  Greeks  as  a  tempting  prize  for  the  aggressive 
schemes  of  some  new  conqueror — and  even  bringing  up  by  asso- 
ciation into  men's  fancies  the  mythical  Minos  of  Krete,  and 
others,  as  having  been  rulers  of  the  ^Egean  in  times  anterior 
to  Athens. 

Even  those  who  lived  under  the  full-grown  Athenian  empire 
had  before  them  no  good  accounts  of  the  incidents  be- 
tween 479-450  B.C.  For  we  may  gather  from  the  inti- 
mation of  Thucydides,  as  well  as  from  his  barrenness  of 
facts,  that  while  there  were  chroniclers  both  for  the  Per- 
sian invasion  and  for  the  times  before  it,  no  one  cared 
for  the  times  immediately  succeeding.^  Hence,  the  little 
light  which  has  fallen  upon  this  blank  has  all  been  borrowed  (if 


Tendency 
to  confuse 
these  two, 
and  to  im- 
pute to 
Athens 
long-sighted 
plans  of  uxk- 
Dition. 


^  Thucyd.  i.  97.  ro7s  irph  ifjLOv  &iruaiy 
^KKiirhs  ^v  rovro  rh  x<6pio>'»  Kol  fj  ra  irph 
r&tf  MfiHiKwy  ^vtftriOfffov  fj  ainit  rh  Mri- 
8ifC(£*  rointav  8i  ttnrtp  Ka\  ^^aro  iv 
rp  'ArriKfi  ^vyypcupp  *EWdytK0Sy  fipa- 
X^w^   Tc   letd   rois   xp6vois  ohit   iucpifi&s 


Hellanikus  therefore  had  done  do 
more  than  touch  upon  the  events  of  this 
period :  and  he  found  so  little  good  in- 
formation within  his  reach,  as  to  fall 
into  chronological  blunders. 
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we  except  the  careful  Thucydides)  from  a  subsequent  age ;  and 
the  Athenian  hegemony  has  been  treated  aa  a  mere  commencement 
of  the  Athenian  empire.  Credit  has  been  given  to  Athens  for  a 
long-sighted  ambition,  aiming  from  the  Persian  war  downwards  at 
results,  which  perhaps  Themistokles '  may  have  partially  divined, 
but  which  only  time  and  successive  accidents  opened  even  to  dis- 
tant view.  But  such  systematic  anticipation  of  subsequent  results 
is  fatal  to  any  correct  understanding,  either  of  the  real  agents  or 
of  the  real  period ;  both  of  which  are  to  be  explained  from  the 
circumstances  preceding  and  actually  present,  with  some  help, 
though  cautious  and  sparing,  from  our  acquaintance  with  that 
which  was  then  an  unknown  future.  When  Aristeides  and  Kimon 
dismissed  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Dorkis,  and  drove  Pausanias 
away  from  Byzantium  on  his  second  arrival,  they  had  to  deal  with 
the  problem  immediately  before  them.  They  had  to  complete  the 
defeat  of  the  Persian  power,  still  formidable — and  to  create  and 
organize  a  confederacy  as  yet  only  inchoate.  This  was  quite 
enough  to  occupy  their  attention,  without  ascribing  to  them  distant 
views  of  Athenian  marit'mie  empire. 

In  that  brief  sketch  of  incidents  preceding  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  which  Thucydides  introduces  as    "  the  digression  Jea^j^arfcr 
from  his  narrative,"^  he  neither  ^ves,  nor  professes  to  ^^^J^™*^.'**" 
give,   a   complete    enumeration    of  all    which   actually  federacyof 

o        '  r    ^  ^  J    DeloB,  were 

occurred.     During  the  interval  between  the  first  descr-  years  of 
tion  of  the  Asiatic  allies  from  Pausanias  to  Athens,  in  tion«onthe 
477   B.C. — and   the   revolt  of  Naxos  in   466  B.a — he  Athens.— 
recites  three  incidents  only :  first,  the  siege  and  capture  feet  imSt'-" 
of  Eion  on  the  Strymon  with  its  Persian  garrison — next,  them." 
the  capture  of  Skyros,  and  appropriation  of  the  island  to  Athenian 
kleruchs  or  out-citizens, — thirdly,  the  war  with  Karystus  in  Eubcea, 
and  reduction  of  the  place  by  capitulation.     It  has  been  too  much 
the  practice  to  reason  as  if  these  three  events  were  the  full  history 


*  Thucyd.  i.  93.  r^s  yap  5^  0a\d(r<rris 
irpStros  ir6\yLf\<TfV  dvuv  i>s  kvBtKria 
itrrX^     ical    r^v    Apx^*'    thOhs    |w7»coTf- 

Dr.  Arnold  says  in  his  note  ''  tvdhs 
nignifies  probably  immediately  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Pernians."  I .  think  it 
refers  to  an  earlier  period— that  point 
of  time  when  Themistoklds  first  coun- 
selled the  building  of  the  fleet,  or  at 
least  when  he  counselled  them  to  aban- 
don their  city  and  repose  all  their  hopes 
in  their  fleet.  It  is  only  by  this  suppo- 
sition that  we  get  a  reasonable  meaning 

VOL.  IV. 


for  the  words  4r6\firia€  titrtiy,  "he  was 
the  frst  irho  dared  to  say  " — which  im- 
plies a  counsel  of  extraordinary  bold- 
ness. "For  he  was  the  first  who  dared 
to  advise  them  to  grasp  at  the  sea,  and 
from  that  moment  forward  he  helped 
to  establish  their  empii*e."  The  word 
^vyKarccKtiaC^  seems  to  denote  a 
collateral  consequence,  not  directly  con- 
templated, though  perhaps  divined,  by 
Themistokl^. 

«  Thucyd.  i.  97.  iypml^a  dl  atnit  iral 
r^y  i K fio\^y  rod  \6yov  itrotri' 
a^Tjy  dih  T<^c,  &c. 

E 
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of  ten  or  eleven  years.  Considering  what  Thucydides  states 
respecting  the  darkness  of  this  period,  we  might  perhaps  suspect 
that  they  were  all  which  he  could  learn  about  it  on  good  authority : 
and  they  are  all,  in  truth,  events  having  a  near  and  special  bearing 
on  the  subsequent  history  of  Athens  herself — for  Eion  was  the  first 
stepping-stone  to  the  important  settlement  of  Amphipolis,  and 
Skyros  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  was  the  property  of  outlying 
Athenian  citizens  or  kleruchs.  Still,  we  are  left  in  almost  entire 
ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of  Athens,  as  conducting  the  newly- 
established  confederate  force :  for  it  is  certain  that  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  Athenian  hegemony  must  have  been  years  of  most 
active  warfare  against  the  Persians.  One  positive  testimony  to 
this  efiFect  has  been  accidentally  preserved  to  us  by  Herodotus,  who 
mentions  that  "  before  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  there  were  Persian 
commanders  and  garrisons  everywhere  in  Thrace  and  the  Helles- 
pont,* alJ  of  whom  were  conquered  by  the  Greeks  after  that  inva- 
sion, with  the  single  exception  of  Maskames  governor  of  Doriskus, 
who  could  never  be  taken,  though  many  different  Grecian  attempts 
were  made  upon  the  fortress." 

Of  those  who  were  captured  by  the  Greeks,  not  one  made  any 
defence  sufficient  to  attract  the  admiration  of  Xerxes,  except  Boges 
governor  of  Eion.  Boges,  after  bravely  defending  himself,  and  re- 
fusing oflers  of  capitulation,  found  his  provisions  exhausted,  and 
farther  resistance  impracticable.  He  then  kindled  a  vast  funeral 
pile — slew  his  wives,  children,  concubines,  and  family,  and  cast 
them  into  it — threw  his  precious  eflects  over  the  wall  into  the 
Strymon — and  lastly,  precipitated  himself  into  the  flames.*  His 
brave  despair  was  the  theme  of  warm  encomium  among  the  Per- 

*  Herodot.  vii.  106,  107.  Kardarcuray  held  by  the  Persians  in  Europe." 
ykp  Uri  vpSTfpov  rairffs  r^s  i\dffios  \  Weissenbom  (Hellen,  oder  Beitrage 
ihrapxoi  iv  t$  O^^jct;  koI  rov  'EWtjo*-  zur  genaueren  Erforschung  der  alt-grie- 
ir6yrov  woun-axV'  Ouroi  ^v  vdyrts,  ot  chischen  Greschichte.  Jena,  1844,  p. 
Tc  4k  BpriiKTjs  Kcd  rov  'E\\.ri<nr6yrov,  '  144,  note  31)  has  taken  notice  of  this 
irA^K  rod  4v  ^opi<rK(fpt  vxh  'EW^vcdv  important  passage  of  Herodotus,  as  well 
Sirrfpov  ra{tn\i  rr^s  trrparriKaa'iris  4^vp4-  \  as  of  that  in  Plutarch;  but  he  does  not 


Oriaay  r6y  8^  iy  AopiaKtp  VLcuTKaynnv 
ohtiafiol  KM  i^vvdaOfuraaf  4^tKt7v,  wo\- 
\£v  TTf  ipTj<rafi4 y uv. 

The  loose  chronology  of  Plutarch  is 
little  to  be  trusted ;  but  he,  too,  ac- 
knowledges the  continuance  of  Persian 
occupations  in  Thrace,  by  aid  of  the 
natives,  until  a  period  later  than  the 
battle  of  the  Eurymedon  (Plutarch,  Ki- 
mon,  c.  14). 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  with  Dr. 
Arnold  in  his  note  on  Thucyd.  viii.  62, 
"that  Sestus  was  almost  the  last  place 


see  how  much  it  embarrasses  all  at- 
tempts to  frame  a  certain  chronology 
for  those  two  or  three  events  which 
Thucydidds  gives  us  between  476-466 

B.C. 

'  Kutzen  (De  Atheniensium  Imperio 
Cimonis  atque  Peridis  tempore  consti- 
tuto.  Grimo),  18.57.  Commentatio,  i. 
p.  8)  has  good  reason  to  call  in  question 
the  stratagem  ascribed  to  Kim  on  by 
Pausanias  (viii.  8,  2)  for  the  capture  of 
Eion. 
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sians,  and  his  relatives  in  Persia  were  liberally  rewarded  by  Xerxes. 
This  capture  of  Eion,  eflFected  by  Kimon,  has  been  mentioned  (as 
already  stated)  by  Thucydides ;  but  Herodotus  here  gives  us  to 
understand  that  it  was  only  one  of  a  string  of  enterprises,  all  un- 
noticed by  Thucydides,  against  the  Persians.  Nay,  it  would  seem 
from  his  language  that  Maskames  maintained  himself  in  Doriskus 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  perhaps  longer,  repelling 
successive  Grecian  assaults. 

The  valuable  indication  here  cited  from  Herodotus  would  be  of 
itself  a  suflScient  proof  that  the  first  years  of  the  Athe-  Necessity  of 
nian  hegemony  were  full  of  busy  and  successful  hostility  uun  ^inst*^' 
against  the  Persians^      And  in  truth  this  is  what  we  even  arte*"* 
should   expect.     The  battles  of  Salamis,   Plataea,  and  JJ  putalT 
Mykale,  drove  the  Persians  out  of  Greece  and  over-  xws^^tl.^ 
powered  their  main  armaments,  but  did  not  remove  them  Jau8e™th  of 
at  once  from  all  the  various  posts  which  they  occupied  i^a«iiiufn 
throughout  the  JEgean  and  Thrace.     Without  doubt  the  SJracy^r"'*" 
Athenians  had  to  clear  the  coasts  and  the  islands  of  a  ^^"«  *nd 

of  the  inan- 

gnreat  number  of  diflFerent  Persian  detachments ;  an  ope-  ti»"«  *m-     , 

°     .  •  1  1  -  \       ^  y  '  t'  provement  of 

ration  neither  short  nor  easy,  with  the  then  imperfect  Athens. 
means  of  siege,  as  we  may  see  by  the  cases  of  Sestus  and  Eion  ; 
nor  indeed  always  practicable,  as  the  case  of  Doriskus  teaches  us. 
The  fear  of  these  Persians,  yet  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood,* 
and  even  the  chance  of  a  renewed  Perfian  invading  armament, 
formed  one  pressing  motive  for  Grecian  cities  to  join  the  new  con- 
federacy; while  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  added  to  it  those 
places  which  he  had  occupied.  It  was  by  these  years  of  active 
operations  at  sea  against  the  common  enemy,  that  the  Athenians 
first  established  ^  that  constant,  systematic,  and  laborious  training, 
among  their  own  ships'  crews,  which  transmitted  itself  with  con- 
tinual improvements  down  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  by 
these,  combined  with  present  fear,  that  they  were  enabled  to 
organise  the  largest  and  most  eflScient  confederacy  ever  known 

1  To    these    ''  remaining    operations  '  &s  i7riXfip4iff<av  irdKiv  M  roht  "EXAt^vos, 
against  the  Persians  "  the  Athenian  en-    &c. 


Toy  at  Lacedseraon  alludes,  in  his  speech 
prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war — vfinv 
fihy  (you  Spartans)  ovk  i0f\ri<rdyru>y  ira- 
pofifTveu  icph  s  rk  6ir  6\onra  rov 
0apfidpoVf  rifiir  9^  vpofft\d6vrw  rwv 
^vfifidx^y  icai  ainSy  UtriB^yruy  7iy€fi6yas 
fcoTotfTTlvcu,  &c.  (Thucyd.  i.  75):  and 
again,  iii.  11.  r^  inrSXotira  t»v  fpywy. 

Compare  also  Plato,  Menexeu.  c.  11. 
a^T^f  Bk  ^yyiXXtro  /ScuriXcirs  Biayo€ur$at 


'  The  Athenian  nautical  training 
begins  directly  after  the  repulse  of  the 
Persians.  Th  8i  r^s  BaXdira-fis  ivtff'Hi- 
fioyas  y^vioBai  (says  Periklds  respecting 
the  Peloponnesians,  just  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war) 
oh  l^fJilus  avTo7s  Tpoayfy^crfrar  oWi  yAp 
ifitis,  /LicAcrctfKTCf  avrh  tbOhs  Avo 
TcSy  Mri9 iKuVy  i^tlpya<T$4  x»  (Thu- 
cyd. i.  142). 

£  2 
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among  Greeks — to  bring  together  deliberative  deputies — to  plant 
their  own  ascendency  as  enforcers  of  the  collectiye  resolutions — and 
to  raise  a  prodigious  tax  from  universal  contribution.  Lastly,  it 
was  by  the  same  operations,  prosecuted  so  successfully  as  to  remove 
present  alarm,  that  they  at  length  fatigued  the  more  lukewarm 
and  passive  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  created  in  them  a 
wish  either  to  commute  personal  service  for  pecuniary  contribution, 
or  to  escape  from  the  obligation  of  service  in  any  way.  The  Athe- 
nian nautical  training  would  never  have  been  acquired — ^the  con- 
federacy would  never  have  become  a  working  reaJity — the  fatigue 
and  discontents  among  its  members  would  never  have  arisen — un- 
less there  had  been  a  real  fear  of  the  Persians,  and  a  pressing 
necessity  for  vigorous  and  organised  operations  against  them,  during 
the  ten  years  between  477  and  466  b.c. 

As  to  these  ten  years,  then,  we  are  by  no  means  to  assume  that 
Confederacy  the  particular  incidents  mentioned  by  Thucydides  about 
■wuni^toby  Eion,  Skyros,  Karystus,  and  Naxos,  constitute  the  sum 
bers-pen^'  total  of  cvents.  To  contradict  this  assumption,  I  have 
i'SiJtoJj-!!*"'  suggested  proof  sufficient,  though  indirect,  that  they  are 
nliKi^nt^  only  part  of  the  stock  of  a  very  busy  period — the  re- 
norevaaion.  mainiug  dctails  of  which,  indicated  in  outline  by  the 
large  general  language  of  Thucydides,  we  are  condemned  not 
to  know.  Nor  are  we  admitted  to  be  present  at  the  synod  of 
Delos,  which  during  all  this  time  continued  its  periodical  meetings : 
though  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting  to  trace  the  steps 
whereby  an  institution  which  at  first  promised  to  protect  not 
less  the  separate  rights  of  the  members  than  the  security  of  the 
whole,  so  lamentably  failed  in  its  object  We  must  recollect  that 
this  confederacy,  formed  for  objects  common  to  all,  limited  to  a 
certain  extent  the  autonomy  of  each  member;  both  conferring 
definite  rights,  and  imposing  definite  obligations.  Solemnly  sworn 
to  by  all,  and  by  Aristeides  on  behalf  of  Athens,  it  was  intended  to 
bind  the  members  in  perpetuity — marked  even  in  the  form  of  the 
oath,  whi«h  was  performed  by  casting  heavy  lumps  of  iron  into 
the  sea  never  again  to  be  seen.*  As  this  confederacy  was  thus 
both  perpetual  and  peremptory,  binding  each  member  to  the  rest 
and  not  allowing  either  retirement  or  evasion,  so  it  was  essential 
that  it  should  be  sustained  by  some  determining  authority  and  en- 
forcing sanction.  The  determining  authority  was  provided  by 
the  synod  at  Delos :  the  enforcing  sanction  was  exercised  by  Athens 
as  president.     And  there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  Athens, 

>  Plutarch,  AriBteidds,  o.  24. 
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for  a  long  time,  performed  this  duty  in  a  legitimate  and  honour- 
able manner,  acting  in  execution  of  the  resolves  of  the  Enforcing 
synod,  or  at  least  in  full  harmony  with  its  general  pur-  ^^^^  ^^ 
poses.      She    exacted    from    every  member  the   regu-  JSJ^^hlSr" 
lated  quota  of  men  or  money,  employing  coercion  against  Se%^ 
recusants,  and  visiting   neglect   of  military   duty  with  'y"^- 
penalties.     In  all  these  requirements  she  only  discharged  her  ap- 
propriate functions  as  chosen  leader  of  the  confederacy.     There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  general  synod  went  cordially 
along  with  her  ^  in  strictness  of  dealing  towards  those  defaulters 
who  obtained  protection  without  bearing  their  share  of  the  burthen. 
But  after  a  few  years,  several  of  the  confederates,  becoming 
weary  of  personal  military  service,  prevailed  upon  the  oradnai 
Athenians  to  provide  ships  and  men  in  .their  place,  and  the  reuuoM 
imposed  upon  themselves  in  exchange  a  money-payment  -^uuh* 
of  suitable  amount     This  commutation,  at  first  probably  ney-^I^SS^nt 
introduced  to  meet  some  special  case  of  inconvenience,  m^'S^ 
was  found  so  suitable  to  the  taste  of  all  parties,  that  it  SS"alHU'^ 
gradually  spread  through  the  larger  portion  of  the  con-  ^^^^ 
federacy.     To  un warlike  allies,  hating  labour  and  priva-  jJl^  f^j**** 
tion,  it  was  a  welcome  relief:  while  to  the  Athenians,  <>' Athens, 
full  of  ardour,  and  patient  of  labour  as  well  as  discipline  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  their  country,  it  afibrded  constant  pay  for  a 
fleet  more  numerous  than  they  could  otherwise  have  kept  afloat. 
It  is  plain  from  the  statement  of  Thucydides  that  this  altered  prac- 
tice was  introduced  from  the  petition  of  the  confederates  them- 
selves, not  from  any  pressure  or  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Athens.* 
But  though  such  was  its  real  source,  it  did  not  the  less  fatally 
degrade  the  allies  in  reference  to  Athens,  and  extinguish  the  ori- 
ginal feeling  of  equal  rights  and  partnership  in  the  confederacy, 
with  communiou  of  danger  as  well  as  of  glory,  which  had  once 


1  Such  concurrence  of  the  general 
synod  is  in  fact  implied  in  the  speech 
put  by  Thucydidds  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Mitylensan  envoys  at  Olympia,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war: 
a  speech  pronounced  by  parties  alto- 
gether hostile  to  Athens  (Thucyd.  iii. 
11)—  ifia  fi.'kw  yiip  fiofrrvplffp  ixP^"^^  (^^® 
Athenians)  /i^  &y  rois  yt  Itro^^' 
^ovs   ixorras,   tl  fi^  ri  ii^lteovy  oTs 

*  Thucyd.  i.  97-99.— Afrio*  8i  (UXcu 
j}<ray  rStv  kwoirrairdwy,  ical  fi^ynrrcUf  a/ 
Tww  ^f>9tw  Kol  yt&y  iK^tuu,  Kcd  Xciiro- 
irrp<lru»r,  cf  ry  iy4pero'  ol  ykp  'ABtirtuoi 


tlwB6aiv  otJi^  fiov\ofi4rois  raXcuiretp^Ty 
'Wpotrdyovrts  rks  aydyicas,  ^Haay  B4  »•» 
Kol  iXXus  ol  *ABriv<iioi  otfiecri  dfioiut  ir 
riBoyp  Apxomts,  leol  o6t€  ^vv€<rrpdrtvow 
iiirh  rov  ttrdUf  P^Bi6y  re  irpoffdyttrBcu  ^w 
ainois  Tohs  ii^iirTtifi4rovs'  Sav  ahroX 
aXrioi  iy4vovTo  ol  ^6fAfiaxor 
8iJt  y^  r^y  h,v6Kin\ffiv  ralmiv  ruv  vrpa- 
Ttiwv,  ol  irXtlovs  ainwy,  lya  fi^  &v'  otKov 
^h  XP^f^'''^  ird^avro  iurrl  tAv  vtHv 
rh  IfcyoifAtvoy  iydXctfia  ^4p€iv,  ical  ro7s 
fi^y  *A0riyaiois  T}(f|cTo  rh  vauriKhy  krh 
rris  Bavdyris  %y  inuyoi  ^vfup4poityf  aitrol 
8i  JhroTt  kuoirrcuw,  AvofKuntcvoi  koX 
iw9tpot  is  rhy  'wiK^puoy  Ka$tffr(urro, 
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bound  them  together.  The  Athenians  came  to  consider  themselves 
as  military  chiefs  and  soldiers,  with  a  body  of  tribute-paying  sub- 
jects, whom  they  were  entitled  to  hold  in  dominion,  and  restrict, 
both  as  to  foreign  policy  and  internal  government,  to  such  extent 
as  they  thought  expedient — but  whom  they  were  also  bound  to 
protect  against  foreign  enemies.  The  military  force  of  these  sub- 
ject-states was  thus  in  a  great  degree  transferred  to  Athens  by 
their  own  act,  just  as  that  of  so  many  of  the  native  princes  in 
India  has  been  made  over  to  the  English.  But  the  military  effi- 
ciency of  the  confederacy  against  the  Persians  was  much  increased, 
in  proportion  as  the  vigorous  resolves  of  Athens^  were  less  and  less 
paralysed  by  the  contentions  and  irregularity  of  a  synod :  so  that 
the  war  was  prosecuted  with  greater  success  than  ever,  while  those 
motives  of  alarm,  which  had  served  as  the  first  pressing  stimulus  to 
the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  became  every  year  farther  and 
farther  removed. 

Under  such  circumstances,  several  of  the  confederate  states  grew 
Change  in      tired  cvcu  of  paviuff  their  tribute — and  averse  to  conti- 

the  position.  '^  .''      ^      ^tm^  i 

M  well  M  in  nuance  as  members.  1  hey  made  successive  attempts  to 
of  aScim?*  secede :  but  Athens,  acting  seemingly  in  conjunction  with 
the  synod,  repressed  their  attempts  one  after  the  other — conquering, 
fining,  and  disarming  the  revolters;  which  was  the  more  easily 
done,  since  in  most  cases  their  naval  force  had  been  in  great  part 
handed  over  to  her.  As  these  events  took  place,  not  all  at  once, 
but  successively  in  difierent  years — the  number  of  mere  tribute- 
paying  allies  as  well  as  of  subdued  revolters  continually  increasing — 
80  there  was  never  any  one  moment  of  conspicuous  change  in  the 
character  of  the  confederacy.  The  allies  sUd  unconsciously  into 
subjects,  while  Athens,  without  any  predetermined  plan,  passed 
from  a  chief  into  a  despot.  By  strictly  enforcing  the  obligations  of 
the  pact  upon  unwilling  members,  and  by  employing  coercion 
against  revolters,  she  had  become  unpopular  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  she  acquired  new  power — and  that  too  without  any  guilt  of 
her  own.  In  this  position,  even  if  she  had  been  inclined  to  relax 
her  hold  upon  the  tributary  subjects,  considerations  of  her  own 
safety  would  have  deterred  her  from  doing  so ;  for  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend  that  they  might  place  their  strength  at  the  disposal 
of  her  enemies.  It  is  very  certain  that  she  never  was  so  inclined. 
It  would  have  required  a  more  self-denying  public  morality  than 
has  ever  been  practised  by  any  state,  either  ancient  or  modem, 


^  See  the  contemptuous  remarks  of 
Periklte  upon  the  debates  of  the  Lace- 


daemonian allies  at  Sparta  (Thucyd   i. 
141). 
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even  to  conceive  the  idea  of  relinquishing  voluntarily  an  immense 
ascendency  as  well  as  a  lucrative  revenue :  least  of  all  was  such  an 
idea  likely  to  be  conceived  by  Athenian  citizens,  whose  ambition 
increased  with  their  power,  and  among  whom  the  love  of  Athenian 
ascendency  was  both  passion  and  patriotism.  But  though  the 
Athenians  were  both  disposed,  and  qualified,  to  push  all  the  ad- 
vantages oflered  and  even  to  look  out  for  new — we  must  not  forget 
that  the  foundations  of  their  empire  were  laid  in  the  most  honour- 
able causes :  voluntary  invitation — efforts  both  unwearied  and  suc- 
cessful against  a  common  enemy — unpopularity  incurred  in  dis- 
charge of  an  imperative  duty — and  inability  to  break  up  the  con- 
federacy, without  endangering  themselves  as  well  as  laying  open 
the  iEgean  sea  to  the  Persians.^ 

There  were  two  other  causes,  besides  that  which  has  been  just 
adverted  to,  for  the  unpopularity  of  imperial  Athens.  Groining  un- 
First,  the  existence  of  the  confederacy,  imposing  penna-  S^Atbra? 
nent  obligations,  was  in  conflict  with  the  general  instinct  g^-"^ 
of  the  Greek  mind,  tending  towards  separate  political  <»»»«<  o^ it- 
autonomy  of  each  city — as  well  as  with  the  particular  turn  of  the 
Ionic  mind,  incapable  of  that  steady  personal  effort  which  was  re- 
quisite for  maintaining  the  synod  of  Delos  on  its  first  large  and 
equal  basis.  Next — and  this  is  the  great  cause  of  all — Athens, 
having  defeated  the  Persians  and  thrust  them  to  a  distance,  began 
to  employ  the  force  and  the  tribute  of  her  subject-allies  in  warfare 
against  Greeks,  wherein  these  allies  had  nothing  to  gain  from  suc- 
cess—everything to  apprehend  from  defeat — and  a  banner  to  fight 
for,  offensive  to  Hellenic  sympathies.  On  this  head  the  subject- 
alli^  had  great  reason  to  complain,  throughout  the  prolonged  wars 
of  Greek  against  Greek  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  Athenian  pre- 
dominance. But  on  the  point  of  practical  grievances  or  oppres- 
sions, they  had  little  ground  for  discontent,  and  little  feeling  of 

yaytly  abr^y  is  t<J8«,  fuiXttrra  ia\v  {nrh 
ifovst  lirctra  8i  Ktd  rifAfjSf  Sartpoy  itol 
a*^€\.flas.  Kal  obK  iL<r<l>a\^s  %rt  iZoKU 
tXvai^  ro7s  voKKois  iiinix^'rif'^^t^ovf,  iced 
riytay  kclI  ^}ir\  kwoffrdyrwv  Ktx*^P^f*^^^^9 
hfiMy  re  iifi7y  ofiKtri  dfiolws  <l>iXaty  &AA' 
6w6vTuv  Kcd  1iia(l>6(iojy  6yruyf  iaf4vras 
Kty^ivyt^fiy  K<d  yhp  ity  cU  airo<rrcurtis 
wphs  i/fias  iyiyyoyro'  traffi  Z\  iu^tirt<f>0oyoy 
ra  ^vfi^4poyra  r&y  fityltrretv  irtpl  Kiyli6' 
ytty  c2  TiBtaBcu. 

The  whole  speech  weU  merits  atten- 
tive study :  compare  also  the  speech  of 
PeriklSs  at  Athens,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Peloponneuan  war  (Thucyd.  ii. 
63), 


*  The  speech  of  the  Athenian  envoy 
at  Sparta,  a  little  before  the  Pelopon- 
De«<ian  war,  sets  forth  the  growth  of  the 
Athenian  empire,  in  the  main,  with  per- 
fect justice  (Thucyd.  I  75,  76).  He 
admits  and  even  exaggerates  its  un- 
popularity, but  shows  that  such  un- 
popularity was,  to  a  great  extent  and 
certainly  as  to  its  first  origin,  unavoid- 
able as  well  as  undeserved.  He  of 
course,  as  might  be  supposed,  omits 
those  other  proceedings  by  which 
Athens  had  herself  aggravated  it. 

Kal  yiip  cMr^y  rriydt  {r^y  iipxh^^)  ^^^' 
fiofity  oh  fiuurdfityoi  .  .  .  41^  ainov  Bh  rod 
ipyov  KOTTiyayKdffBrifuy  rh  rrpAroy  irpoa- 
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actual  discontent,  as  I  shall  show  more  fully  hereafter.  Among 
the  general  body  of  citizens  in  the  subject-allied  cities,  the  feeling 
towards  Athens  was  rather  indifference  than  hatred,  The  move- 
ment of  revolt  agadnst  her  proceeded  from  small  parties  of  leading 
men,  acting  apart  from  the  citizens,  and  generally  with  collateral 
views  of  ambition  for  themselves.  The  positive  hatred  towards 
her  was  felt  chiefly  by  those  who  were  not  her  subjects. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  indisposition  to  personal  effort, 
which  prompted  the  confederates  of  Delos  to  tender 
money-payment  as  a  substitute  for  military  service,  also 
induced  them  to  neglect  attendance  at  the  synod.  But 
^Tvj^s^ea.  we  do  uot  know  the  steps  whereby  this  assembly,  at  first 
an  effective  reality,  gradually  dwindled  into  a  mere  form, 
and  vanished.  Nothing  however  can  more  forcibly  illus- 
trate the  difference  of  character  between  the  maritime 
allies  of  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta, 
than  the  fact — that  while  the  former  shrank  from  per- 
sonal service  and  thought  it  an  advantage  to  tax  themselves  in 
place  of  it — the  latter  were  "  ready  enough  with  their  bodies," 
but  uncomplying  and  impracticable  as  to  contributions.^  The  con- 
tempt felt  by  these  Dorian  landsmen  for  the  military  eflSciency  of 
the  lonians  recurs  frequently,  and  appears  even  to  exceed  what 
the  reality  justified.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
twenty  years  earlier,  at  the  battle  of  Lade,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
Ionic  revolt  from  Persia* — we  detect  the  same  want  of  energy,  the 
same  incapacity  of  personal  effort  and  labour,  as  that  which  broke 
up  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  with  all  its  beneficial  promise.  To 
appreciate  fully  the  indefatigable  activity  and  daring,  together  with 
the  patient  endurance  of  laborious  maritime  training,  which  cha- 
racterised the  Athenians  of  that  day — we  have  only  to  contrast 
them  with  these  confederates,  so  remarkably  destitute  of  both. 
Amidst  such  glaring  inequalities  of  merit,  capacity,  and  power,  to 
maintain  a  confederacy  of  equal  members  was  impossible.  It  was 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  confederacy  should  either  break  up, 
or  be  transmuted  into  an  Athenian  empire. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  first  aggregate  assessment  of 
tribute,  proposed  by  Aristeides  and  adopted  by  the  synod  at  Delos, 
was  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents  in  money.  At  that  time  many 
of  the  confederates  paid  their  quota,  not  in  money,  but  in  ships. 


^.Thucyd.  i.  141.     tr^fuuri  9h  iroifA6- 
rtpoi  ol  airrovpyol  rwy  hvBp^wv  ^  xi^* 


*  See  Herodot.  vi.  12,  and  the  pre- 
ceding volume  of  thia   History,  chap. 
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But   this   practice   gradually   diminished,   as    the    commutations 
above  alluded  to,  of  money  in  place  of  ships,  were  multi-  Tribute  oret 
plied,    while  the  aggregate  tribute   of  course  became  iJl5^o*f*** 
larger.     It  was  no  more  than  six  hundi*ed  talents^  at  the  JJ^^^if 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  forty-six  years  ^^^•'**<*^ 
after  the  first  formation  of  the  confederacy ;  from  whence  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  never  at  all  increased  upon  individual  members 
during  the  interval.     For  the  difiFerence  between  four  hundred  and 
sixty  talents  and  six  hundred,  admits  of  being  fully  explained  by 
the  numerous  commutations  of  service  for  money  as  well  as  by  the 
acquisitions  of  new  members,  which  doubtless  Athens  had  more  or 
less  the  opportunity  of  making.     It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
confederacy  had  attained  its  maximum  number  at  the  date  of  the 
first  assessment  of  tribute  :  there  must  have  been  various  cities,  like 
Sinope  and  ^gina,  subsequently  added.' 

Without  some  such  preliminary  statements  as  those  just  given, 
respecting  the  new  state  of  Greece  between  the  Persian  Evenu  be- 
and  Peloponnesian  wars,  beginning  with  the  Athenian  i^neJ.'*^' 
hegemony  or  headship,  and  ending  with  the  Athenian  U5.r~_ 
empire — the  reader  would  hardly  understand  ^he  bearing  ^'ystoa. 
of  those  particular  events  which  our  authorities  enable  us  to  re- 
count ;  events  unhappily  few  in  number,  though  the  period  must 
have  been  full  of  action — and  not  well-authenticated  as  to  dates. 
The  first  known  enterprise  of  the  Athenians  in  their  new  capacity 
(whether  the  first  absolutely  or  not  we  cannot  determine)  between 
476  B.C.  and  466  B.C.,  was  the  conquest  of  the  important  post  of 
Eion  on  the  Strymon,  where  the  Persian  governor  Boges,  starved 
out  after  a  desperate  resistance,  destroyed  himself  rather  than 
capitulate,  together  with  his  family  and  precious  effects — as  has 
already  been  stated.  The  next  events  named  are  their  enterprises 
against  the  Dolopes  and  Pelasgi  in  the  island  of  Skyros  (seemingly 
about  470  b.c.)  and  the  Dryopes  in  the  town  and  district  of  Ka- 
rystus  in  Euboea.  To  the  latter,  who  were  of  a  different  kindred 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  and  received  no  aid 
from  them,  they  granted  a  capitulation :  the  former  were  more 
rigorously  dealt  with  and  expelled  from  their  island.  Skyros  was 
barren,  and  had  little  to  recommend  it  except  a  good  maritime 
position  and  an  excellent  harbour ;  while  its  inhabitants,  seemingly 
akin  to  the  Pelasgian  residents  in  Lemnos  prior  to  the  Athenian 
occupation  of  that  spot,  were  alike  piratical  and  cruel.  Some 
Thessalian  traders,  recently  plundered  and  imprisoned  by  them, 

»  Thucjrd.  a.  iX  «  Thucyd.  L  108;  Plutarcli,  Perikl&j,  c.  20. 
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had  raised  a  complaint  against  them  before  the  Amphictyonic 
synod,  which  condemned  the  island  to  make  restitution.  The  mass 
of  the  islanders  threw  the  buixien  upon  those  who  had  committed 
the  crime :  and  these  men,  in  order  to  evade  payment,  invoked 
Kimon  with  the  Athenian  armament  He  conquered  the  island, 
expelled  the  inhabitants,  and  peopled  it  with  Athenian  settlers. 

Such  clearance  was  a  beneficial  act,  suitable  to  the  new  character 
Athens  ai  ©f  Athens  ais  guardian  of  the  JEgean  sea  against  piracy : 
Se'lS^'  but  it  seems  also  connected  with  Athenian  plans.  The 
piraJS^The  ^sland  lay  very  convenient  for  the  communication  with 
heroTheaeut.  Lcnmos  (which  the  Athenians  had  doubtless  reoccupied 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians '),  and  became,  as  well  as  Lemnos, 
a  recognized  adjunct  or  outlying  portion  of  Attica.  Moreover 
there  were  old  legends  which  connected  the  Athenians  with  it,  as 
the  tomb  of  their  hero  Theseus;  whose  name,  as  the  mythical 
champion  of  democracy,  was  in  peculiar  favour  at  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  return  from  Salamis.  It  was  in  the  year 
476  B.C.,  that  the  oracle  had  directed  them  to  bring  home  the  bones 
of  Theseus  from  Skyros,  and  to  prepare  for  that  hero  a  splendid 
entombment  and  edifice  in  their  new  city.  They  had  tried  to  eflFect 
this,  but  the  unsocial  manners  of  the  Dolopians  had  prevented  a 
search,  and  it  was  only  after  Kimon  had  taken  the  island  that  he 
found,  or  pretended  to  find,  the  body.  It  was  brought  to  Athens 
in  the  year  469  B.C.,*  and  after  being  welcomed  by  the  people  in 


;    I  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  v.  1,  31. 

*  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenic, 
ad  ann.  476  B.C.)  places  the  conquest  of 
8kyroB  by  Kimon  in  the  year  476  b.c. 
He  says,  after  citing  a  passage  from 
Thucyd.  i.  98,  and  from  Plutarch,  The- 
seus, c.  36,  as  well  as  a  proposed  cor- 
rection of  Bentley,  which  he  justly  re- 
jects— "The  island  was  actually  con- 
quered in  the  year  of  the  arohon  Phce- 
don,  B.C.  476.  This  we  know  from 
Thucyd.  i.  98,  and  Diodor.  xi.  41-48 
combined.  Plutarch  named  the  archon 
Pbsedon  with  reference  to  the  conquest 
of  the  island :  then,  by  a  negligence  not 
unusual  with  him,  connected  the  oracle 
with  that  fact,  as  a  contemporary  trans- 
action: although  in  truth  the  oracle 
was  not  procured  till  six  or  seven  years 
afterwards." 

Plutarch  has  many  sins  to  answer  for 
against  chronological  exactness ;  but  the 
charge  here  made  against  him  is  unde- 
served. He  states  that  the  oracle  was 
given  in  (476  B.C.)  the  year  of  the  ar- 
chon Phsedon;  and  that  the  body  of 
Theseus  was  brought  back  to  Athens  in 


(469  B.C.)  the  year  of  the  archon  Aphe- 
paion.  There  is  nothing  to  contradict 
either  statement;  nor  do  the  passages 
of  Thucydidds  and  Diodorus,  which  Mr. 
Clinton  adduces,  prove  that  which  he 
asserts.  The  two  passages  of  Diodorus 
have  indeed  no  beuing  upon  the  event: 
and  insofar  as  Diodorus  is  in  this  case 
an  authority  at  all,  he  goes  against  Mr. 
Clinton,  for  he  states  Skyros  to  have 
been  conquered  in  470  B.C.  (Diodor.  xi. 
60).  Thucydid^  only  tells  us  that  the 
operations  against  £ion,  Skyros,  and 
Karystus,  took  place  in  the  order  here 
indicated,  and  at  some  periods  between 
476  and  466  B.C. :  but  he  does  not  en- 
able us  to  determine  positively  the 
date  of  either.  Upon  what  authority 
Mr.  Clinton  states  uiat  "the  oracle  was 
not  procured  till  six  or  seven  years 
afterwards "  (».  e,  after  the  conquest),  I 
do  not  know:  the  account  of  Plutaitsh 
goes  rather  to  show  that  it  was  procured 
six  or  seven  yeara  before  the  conquest : 
and  this  may  stand  good  until  some 
better  testimony  is  produced  to  contra- 
dict it.  As  our  information  now  stands, 
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solemn  and  joyous  procession,  as  if  the  hero  himself  had  come  back, 
was  deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  city.  On  the  spot  was  built 
the  monument  called  the  Theseium  with  its  sacred  precinct,  in- 
vested with  the  privilege  of  a  sanctuary  for  men  of  poor  condition 
who  might  feel  ground  for  dreading  the  oppressions  of  the  power- 
ful, as  well  as  for  slaves  in  case  of  cruel  usage.^     Such  were  the 


we  have  no  testimony  as  to  the  year  of 
the  conqu^t  except  that  of  Diodorus, 
who  assigns  it  to  470  B.C.,  but  as  he 
assigns  both  the  conquest  of  Eion,  and 
the  expeditions  of  Kimon  against  Karia 
and  Pamphylia  with  the  victories  of 
Eurymedon,  all  to  the  same  year,  we 
cannot  much  trust  his  authority.  Never- 
theless I  incline  to  believe  him  as  to 
the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Skyros : 
because  it  seems  to  me  very  probable 
that  this  conquest  took  place  in  the 
year  immediately  before  that  in  which 
the  body  of  Theseus  was  brought  to 
Athens,  which  latter  event  may  be 
referred  with  great  confidence  to  469 
B.C.,  in  consequence  of  the  interesting 
anecdote  related  by  Plutarch  about  the 
first  prize  gained  by  the  poet  Sophoklds. 
.  Mr.  Clinton  has  given  in  his  Appendix 
(No.  vi.-viii.  p.  248-253)  two  Disserta- 
tions respecting  the  chronology  of  the 
period  from  the  Persian  war  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
has  rendered  much  service  by  correct- 
ing the  mistake  of  Dodwell,  Wesaeling 
and  Mitford  (founded  upon  an  inaccu* 
rate  construction  of  a  passage  in  Iso- 
kratds)  in  supposing,  after  the  Persian 
invasion  of  Qreece,  a  Spartan  hege- 
mony, lasting  ten  years,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Athenian  hege- 
mony. He  has  shown  that  the  latter 
most  be  reckoned  as  commencing  in 
477,  or  47B  B.C.,  immediately  after  the 
mutiny  of  the  allies  against  Pausanias — 
whose  command,  however,  need  not  be 
peremptorily  restricted  to  one  year,  as 
Mr.  Clinton  (p.  252)  and  Dodwell  main- 
tain: for  the  words  of  Thucydidds,  iy 
Tp8«  tJ  fry^fA^vlif,  imply  nothing  as  to 
annual  duration,  and  designate  merely 
"the  hegemony  which  preceded  that 
of  Athens." 

But  the  refutation  of  this  mistake 
does  not  enable  us  to  establish  any 
good  positive  chronology  for  the  period 
between  477  and  466  b.c.  It  wUl  not 
do  to  construe  nparor  /liir  (Thuc.  i.  98) 
in  reference  to  the  Athenian  conquest 
of  Eion,  as  if  it  must  necessarily  mean 
**t/ie  year  after"  477  B.C.  If  we  could 
imagine  that  Thucydidds  had  told  us 
aU  the  military  operations  between  477- 


466  B.C.,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
admit  plenty  of  that  ''interval  of  in- 
action" against  which  Mr.  Clinton  so 
strongly  protests  (p.  252).  Unhappily 
Thucydidds  has  told  us  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  events  which  really 
happened. 

Mr.  Clinton  compares  the  various 
periods  of  duration  assigned  by  ancient 
authors  to  that  which  is  improperly 
called  the  Athenian  "empire"  —  be- 
tween 477-405  B.C.  (pp.  248,  249).  I 
confess  that  I  rather  agree  with  Dr. 
Qillies,  who  admits  the  discrepancy 
between  these  authors  broadly  and  un- 
disguisedlv,  than  with  Mr.  Clinton,  who 
seeks  to  bring  them  into  comparative 
agreement.  His  explanation  is  only 
successful  in  regard  to  one  of  them — 
Demosthen^;  whose  two  statements 
(forty-five  years  in  one  place  and 
seventy-three  years  in  another)  are 
shown  to  be  consistent  with  each  other 
as  well  as  chronologically  just.  But 
surely  it  is  not  reasonable  to  cor- 
rect the  text  of  the  orator  Lykurgus 
from  iwtv4\Kovra  to  ifiJiofi'fiKoyrai  and 
then  to  say  that  "Lykurgus  may  be 
added  to  the  number  of  those  who  de- 
scribe the  period  as  seventy  years"  (p. 
250).  Neither  are  we  to  bring  Andu- 
kid^s  into  harmony  with  others,  by  sup- 
posing that  "his  calculation  ascends  to 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  from  the  date 
of  which  (b.c.  490)  to  the  battle  of 
iBgospotami,  are  just  eighty-five  years" 
(Ibid.).  Nor  ought  we  to  justify  a 
computation  by  Demosthen^  of  sixty- 
five  years,  bv  saying  "  that  it  termi- 
nates at  the  Athenian  defeat  in  Sicily  " 
(p.  249). 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  more  or 
less  chronologioEd  inaccuracy  in  all  these 
passages,  except  those  of  Demosthends 
— and  historical  inaccuracy  in  all  of 
them,  not  even  excepting  those.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  Athenians  ^p^ay  rris 
daXdo'ffris  —  ^p^ay  f&y  "EW-fivwy  —  wpo- 
<rrArau  ^<rtuf  r&y  'EW'tivoDV — for  seventy- 
three  years.  The  historical  language  of 
Demosthends,  Plato,  Lysias,  Isoknitds, 
Andokid^,  Lykurgus,  requires  to  be  care- 
fully examined  before  we  rely  upon  it. 

'  Plutarch  (Kimon,  c.  8 ;  Theseus,  c. 
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protective  functions  of  the  mythical  hero  of  democracy,  whose  in- 
stallation is  interesting  as  marking  the  growing  intensity  of  demo- 
cratical  feeling  in  Athens  since  the  Persian  war. 

It  was  about  two  years  or  more  after  this  incident  that  the  first 
breach  of  union  in  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  took  place. 
The  important  island  of  Naxos,  the  largest  of  the  Cy- 
clades — an  island  which  thirty  years  before  Iiad  boasted 
of  D«ioi  ^  large  marine  force  and  8000  hoplites — revolted ;  on 
what  special  ground  we  do  not  know :  but  probably  the 
reconquered,  greater  islauds  fancied  themselves  better  able  to  dispense 
with  the  protection  of  the  confederacy  than  the  smaller — at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  more  jealous  of  Athens.  After  a  siege 
of  unknown  duration,  by  Athens  and  the  confederate  force,  it  was 
forced  to  surrender,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary 
subject  ;^  its  armed  ships  being  doubtless  taken  away,  and  its  forti- 
fications razed.  Whether  any  fine  or  ulterior  penalty  was  levied, 
we  have  no  information. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  reduction  of  this  powerful  island, 
B.a  466-465.  however  untoward  in  its  effects  upon  the  equal  and  self- 
maintained  character  of  the  confederacy,  strengthened  its 
military  force  by  placing  the  whole  Naxian  fleet  with  new 
pecuniary  contributions  in  the  hands  of  the  chief.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  to  hear  that  Athens  sought  both  to  employ 
this  new  force,  and  to  obliterate  the  late  act  of  severity, 
by  increased  exertions  against  the  common  enemy. 
Though  we  know  no  particulars  respecting  operations  against 
Persia,  since  the  attack  on  Eion,  such  operations  must  have  been 
going  on ;  but  the  expedition  under  Kimon,  undertaken  not  long 
aft;er  the  Naxian  revolt,  was  attended  with  memorable  results. 
That  commander,  having  under  him  200  triremes  from  Athens, 
and  100  from  the  various  confederates,  was  despatched  to  attack 
the  Persians  on  the  south-western  and  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  attacked  and  drove  out  several  of  their  garrisons  from 
various  Grecian  settlements,  both  in  Karia  and  Lykia:  among 
others,  the  important  trading  city  of  Phaselis,  though  at  first  re- 
sisting and  even  standing  a  siege,  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
friendly  suggestions  of  the  Chians  in  Kimon's  armament  to  pay  a 


Operations 
of  Athens 
and  the  con^ 
federacy 
against  Per- 
sia.—Defeat 
of  the  Per- 
sians by  Ki- 
mon  at  the 
river  Euiy- 
medon. 


36).  i<rr\  8i  «p6^ior  olK4rais  Kcti  trwrt 
rots  raittivoripois  KcHi  8c8i({<ri  Kptlrroyas, 
&s  Kol  rod  STi<r4vf  wpooTariKov  rivos  ico) 
fiafi$7iTiicov  ytyofidvov  ico)  irpoiritx.0fi4yov 
ifpikai^fHAwvt  rks  rmr  rwrurmiprnv  8c^ 
ircii. 


1  Thucyd.  i.  98.  It  has  already  been 
stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
Themistoklds,  as  a  fugitive,  passed  close 
to  Naxos  while  it  was  under  siege,  and 
incurred  great  danger  of  being  taken. 
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coDtribution  of  ten  talents  and  join  in  the  expedition.  From  the 
length  of  time  occupied  in  these  various  undertakings,  the  Persian 
satrape  had  been  enabled  to  assemble  a  powerful  force,  both  fleet 
and  army,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon  in  Paraphylia, 
under  the  command  of  Tithraustes  and  Pherendates,  both  of  the 
regal  blood.  The  fleet,  chiefly  Phoenician,  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  200  ships,  but  a  farther  reinforcement  of  eighty  Phoenician  ships 
was  expected,  and  was  actually  near  at  hand,  so  that  the  com- 
manders were  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle  before  its  arrival. 
Kimon,  anxious  for  the  same  reason  to  hasten  on  the  combat, 
attacked  them  vigorously.  Partly  from  their  inferiority  of  num- 
bers, partly  from  discouragement  at  the  absence  of  the  reinforce- 
ment, they  seem  to  have  made  no  strenuous  resistance.  They 
were  put  to  flight  and  driven  ashore ;  so  speedily,  and  with  so 
little  loss  to  the  Greeks,  that  Eimon  was  enabled  to  disembark  his 
men  forthwith,  and  attack  the  land-force  which  was  drawn  up  on 
shore  to  protect  them.  The  battle  on  land  was  long  and  gallantly 
contested,  but  Kimon  at  length  gained  a  complete  victory,  dis- 
persed the  army  with  the  capture  of  many  prisoners,  and  either 
took  or  destroyed  the  entire  fleet.  As  soon  as  his  victory  and  his 
prisoners  were  secured,  he  sailed  to  Cyprus  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
tercepting the  reinforcement  of  eighty  Phoenician  ships  in  their 
way,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  attack  them  while  yet  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  victories  of  the  Eurymedon.  These  ships  too  were 
all  destroyed,  though  most  of  the  crews  appear  to  have  escaped 
ashore  on  the  island.  Two  great  victories,  one  at  sea  and  the 
other  on  land,  gained  on  the  same  day  by  the  same  armament, 
counted  with  reason  among  the  most  glorious  of  all  Grecian  ex- 
ploits, and  were  extolled  as  such  in  the  inscription  on  the  comme- 
morative ofiering  to  Apollo,  set  up  out  of  the  tithe  of  the  spoils.^ 

*  For  the  battles  of  the  Eurymedon,  three  hundred  and  forty.  Plutarch 
see  Thucyd.  i.  100;  Diodor.  xi.  60-62;  mentions  the  expected  reinforcement  of 
Plutarch,  Kimon,  12,  13.  j  eighty  Phoenician  ships;  which  appears 

The  accounts  of  the  two  latter  ap-  <  to  me  a  very  credible  circumstance, 
pear  chiefly  derived  from  Ephorus  and  explaining  the  easy  nautical  victory  of 
Kallisthenis,  authors  of  the  following  Kimon  at  the  Eurymedon.  From  Thu- 
century  ;  and  from  Phanodemus,  an  cydidds  we  know  that  the  vanquished 
author  later  still.  I  borrow  sparingly  fleet  at  the  Eurymedon  consisted  of  no 
fn>m  them,  and  only  so  far  as  consists  more  than  two  hundred  ships.  For  so 
with  the  brief  statement  of  Thucy-  '  I  venture  to  construe  the  words  of 
didds.  The  narrative  of  Diodorus  is  Thucydid^s,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of 
exceedingly  confused,  indeed  hardly  in-  Dr.  Arnold — Kol  tlKov  CA$riva7oi)  rpi'fi- 
telligible.  I  pcir  ^oivIkw  koI   9U^0tipay  rhs  wdtrat 

Phanodemus  stated  the  number  of  is  (rhs)  itoucoalai.  Upon  which  Dr. 
the  Persian  fleet  at  six  hundred  ships  ;  Arnold  observes, — ''  Amounting  in  all 
Ephorus,  at  three  hundred  and  fifty,  to  two  hundred ;  that  is,  that  the  whole 
Diodorus  (following  the  latter)  gives    number  of  ships  token  or  destroyed  was 
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The  number  of  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  booty  taken  by  the  victors, 
was  immense. 

A  victory  thus  remarkable,  which  thrust  back  the  Persians  to 
the  region  eastward  of  Phaselis,  doubtless  fortified  materially  the 
position  of  the  Athenian  confederacy  against  them.  But  it  tended 
not  less  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  Athens,  and  even  to  popularize 
her  with  the  confederates  generally,  from  the  large  amount  of 
plunder  divisible  among  them.  Probably  this  increased  power 
and  popularity  stood  her  in  stead  throughout  her  approaching  con- 
test with  Tha^os,  at  the  same  time  that  it  explains  the  increasing 
fear  and  dislike  of  the  Peloponnesians. 
Thasos  was  a  member  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos ;  but  her 
quarrel  with  Athens  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  causes 
quite  distinct  from  confederate  relations.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  Athenians  had  within  the  last  few 
years  expelled  the  Persians  from  the  important  post  of 
Eion  on  the  Strymon,  the  most  convenient  post  for  the 
neighbouring  region  of  Thrace,  which  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  its  fertility  than  for  its  mining  wealth.  In  the 
occupation  of  this  post,  the  Athenians  had  had  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  productive  character  of  the  adjoining  region, 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  Edonian  Thracians;  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  many  private  settlers  arrived  from  Athens,  with  the 
view  of  procuring  grants,  or  making  their  fortunes  by  partnership 
with  powerful  Thracians  in  working  the  gold-mines  round  Mount 
Pangaeus.  In  so  doing,  they  speedily  found  themselves  in  collision 
with  the  Greeks  of  the  opposite  island  of  Mount  Thasos,  who  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  strip  of  land  with  various  dependent  towns 
on  the  continent  of  Thrace,  and  derived  a  large  revenue  from  the 
mines  of  Skapt^  Hyle,  as  well  as  from  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.*    Tlie  condition  of  Thasos  at  this  time  (about  4(>5  b.g) 


Revolt  of 
Thasos  from 
the  confede- 
racy of  Delofl. 
—Siege  of 
Thasns  by 
the  Athe- 
nians under 
Kimon.— 
Mines  in 
Thrace. 


two  hundred — not  that  the  whole  fleet 
consisted  of  no  more."  Admitting  the 
correctness  of  this  construction  (which 
may  be  defended  by  viii.  21),  we  may 
remark  that  the  defeated  Phoenician 
fleet,  according  to  the  imiversal  practice 
of  antiquity,  ran  ashore  to  seek  protec- 
tion from  its  accompanying  land-force. 
When  therefore  this  land-force  was  it- 
self defeated  and  dispersed,  the  ships 
would  all  naturally  fall  into  the  power 
of  the  yictors;  or  if  any  escaped,  it 
would  be  merely  by  accident.  More- 
over, the  smaller  number  is  in  this  case 
more  likely  to  be  the  truth,  as  we  must 


suppose  an  easy  naval  victory,  in  order 
to  leave  strength  for  a  strenuous  land 
battle  on  the  same  day. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  inscription 
on  the  commemorative  offering  only 
specifies  "one  hundred  PhoE^nician  ships 
with  their  crews  "  as  having  been  cap- 
tured (Diodor.  xi.  6i*).  The  other  hun- 
dred ships  were  probably  destroyed. 
Diodorus  represents  Elimon  as  having 
captured  three  hundred  and  forty  ships, 
though  he  himself  cites  the  inscription 
which  mentions  only  one  hundred. 

^  About  Thasos,  see  Herodot.  vi.  46- 
48;  vii.  118.    The  position  of  Raguia 
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indicates  to  us  the  progress  which  the  Grecian  states  in  the  iEgean 
had  made  since  their  liberation  from  Persia.  It  had  been  deprived 
both  of  its  fortifications  and  of  its  maritime  force,  by  order  of 
Darius,  about  491  B.C.,  and  must  have  remained  in  this  condition 
until  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes ;  but  we  now  find  it  well-fortified 
and  possessing  a  powerful  maritime  force. 

In  what  precise  manner  the  quarrel  between  the  Thasians  and 
the  Athenians  of  Eion  manifested  itself,  respecting  the  trade  and 
the  mines  in  Thrace,  we  are  not  informed.  But  it  reached  such 
a  height  that  the  Athenians  were  induced  to  send  a  powerful 
armament  against  the  island,  under  the  command  of  Kimon.^ 
Having  vanquished  the  Thasian  force  at  sea,  they  disembarked, 
gained  various  battles,  and  blocked  up  the  city  by  land  as  well  as 
by  sea.  And  at  the  same  time  they  undertook — what  seems  to 
have  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  scheme — the  establishment 
of  a  larger  and  more  powerful  colony  on  Thraclan  ground  not  far 
from  Eioa  On  the  Strymon,  about  three  miles  higher  j^^  attempt 
up  than  Eion,  near  the  spot  where  the  river  narrows  itself  fo«ii^ "u*** 
again  out  of  a  broad  expanse  of  the  nature  of  a  lake,  was  fj^"^ 
situated  the  Edonian  town  or  settlement  called  Ennea  thesuymoo 

above  Eion. 

Hodoi  (Nine  Ways),  a  little  above  the  bridge,  which  The  attempt 
here  served  as  an  important  communication  for  all  the  the  settle™ 

are  aLiin. 

people  of  the  interior.  Both  Histiaeus  and  Aristagoras, 
the  two  Milesian  despots,  had  been  tempted  by  the  advantages  of 
this  place  to  commence  a  settlement  there:  both  of  them  had 
failed,  and  a  third  failure  on  a  still  grander  scale  was  now  about 
to  be  added.  The  Athenians  sent  thither  a  large  body  of  colonists, 
ten  thousand  in  number,  partly  from  their  own  citizens,  partly 
collected  from  their  allies;  the  temptations  of  the  site  probably 
rendering  volunteers  numerous.  As  far  as  Ennea  Hodoi  was  con- 
cerned, they  were  successful  in  conquering  it  and  driving  away 
the  Edonian  possessors.  But  on  trying  to  extend  themselves 
farther  to  the  eastward,  to  a  spot  called  Drabeskus  convenient  for 
the  mining  region,  they  encountered  a  more  formidable  resistance 
from  a  powerful  alliance  of  Thracian  tribes,  who  had  come  to  aid 
the  Edonians  in  decisive  hostility  against  the  new  colony — pro- 
bably not  without  instigation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Thasos.     All 


in  the  Adriatic,  in  reference  to  the 
despots  of  Servia  and  Bosnia  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  Athens  and 
Thasos  in  regard  to  the  Thracian  princes 
of  the  interior.  In  EngeFs  History  of 
liagtisa  we  find  an  account  of  the  large 


gains  made  in  that  city  by  its  contracts 
to  work  the  gold  and  silver  mines  be« 
longing  to  these  princes  (Engel,  Qe^ 
Bchichte  des  Freystaates  Ragusa,  sect. 
36,  p.  163.     Wion,  1807). 

»  Thucyd.    i.    100,    101  ;    Plutarch, 
Kimon,  c.  14;  Diodor.  xi.  70. 
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or  most  of  the  ten  thousand  colonists  were  slain  in  this  warfare, 
and  the  new  colony  was  for  the  time  completely  abandoned.  We 
shall  find  it  resumed  hereafter.^ 

Disappointed  as  the  Athenians  were  in  this  enterprise,  they  did 
464-463  B^  not  abandon  the  blockade  of  Thasos,  which  held  out 
o/ri^r  more  than  two  years,  and  only  surrendered  in  the  third 
JS^of  tw?'^'  year.  Its  fortifications  were  razed ;  its  ships  of  war, 
d^^^  !!id  thirty-three  in  number,  were  taken  away :  *  its  possessions 
diamantied.  g^^j  mining  establishments  on  the  opposite  continent 
were  relinquished.  Moreover  an  immediate  contribution  in  money 
was  demanded  from  the  inhabitants,  over  and  above  the  annual 
payment  assessed  upon  them  for  the  future.  The  subjugation  of 
this  powerful  island  was  another  step  in  the  growing  dominion  of 
Athens  over  her  confederates. 

The  year  before  the  Thasians  surrendered,  however,  they  had 
Application  takcu  a  stcp  which  deserves  particular  notice,  as  indi- 
sums^tl***'  eating  the  newly-gathering  clouds  in  the  Grecian  political 
?P^iJ^****  horizon.  They  had  made  secret  application  to  the  Lace- 
ricdtato^f^  dsemonians  for  aid,  entreating  them  to  draw  off  the 
i7fciiii!tiSr  attention  of  Athens  by  invading  Attica ;  and  the  Lace- 
s'^Ttoand  dsemonians,  without  the  knowledge  of  Athens,  having 
Athens.  actually  engaged  to  comply  with  this  request,  were  only 
prevented  from  performing  their  promise  by  a  grave  and  terrible 
misfortune  at  home.'  Though  accidentally  unperformed,  this 
hostile  promise  is  a  most  significant  event.  It  marks  the  growing 
fear  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesians 
towards  Athens,  merely  on  general  grounds  of  the  magnitude  of 
her  power,  and  without  any  special  provocation.  Nay,  not  only 
had  Athens  given  no  provocation,  but  she  was  still  actually 
included  as  a  member  of  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  and  we  shall 
find  her  presently  both  appealed  to  and  acting  as  such.  We  shall 
hear  so  much  of  Athens,  and  that  too  with  truth,  as  pushing  and 
aggressive — and  of  Sparta  as  home-keeping  and  defensive — that 

*  Thucyd.  i.  101.  Philip  of  Macedon,  first  Athenian  attempt  was  made  upon 
in  his  dispute  more  than  a  century  it:  but  the  statement  of  Thucydidds 
after  this  period  with  the  Athenians  shows  that  it  was  then  an  Edonian 
respecting  the  possession  of  Amphipolis,    township. 

pretended  that  his  ancestor  Alexander  ,  ^  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  14.  Qaldpsus 
nad  been  the  first  to  acquire  possession  and  CEIsymd  were  among  the  Thasian 
of  the  spot  after  the  expulsion  of  the  settlements  on  the  mainland  of  Thrace 
Persians  from  Thrace  (see  Philippi  Epis-  (^Thucyd.  iv.  108). 
tola  ap.  Demosthen.  p.  164,  R.).  If  '  Thucyd.  i.  101.  ol  8^  6ir4<rxoyro 
this  pretence  had  been  true,  Ennea  fihy  Kpvpa  rSov  'ABfivaltoy^  ic<d  IficAAoy, 
Hodoi  would  have  been  in  possession  of  8t(icwAi^<ray  8i  6irb  rov  y€ifOfi4yov 
the  MacedonianB  at  this  time,  when  the  .  trufffjMv, 
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the  incident  just  mentioned  becomes  important  to  remark.  The 
first  intent  of  unprovoked  and  even  treacherous  hostility — the  germ 
of  the  future  Peloponnesian  war — is  conceived  and  reduced  to  an 
engagement  by  Sparta. 

We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  the  Athenians,  after  the  surrender 
of  Thasos  and  the  liberation  of  the  armament,  had  ex-  Trui  and 
pected  from  Kimon  some  farther  conquests  in  Macedonia  KSnilfi^' 
— and  even  that  he  had  actually  entered  upon  that  pro-  -^'^<^°«' 
ject  with  such  promise  of  success,  that  its  farther  consummation 
was  certain  as  well  as  easy.     Having  under  these  circumstances 
relinquished  it  and  returned  to  Athens,  he  was  accused  by  Perikles 
and  others  of  having  been  bought  off  by  bribes  from  the  Mace- 
donian king  Alexander ;  but  was  acquitted  after  a  public  trial.^ 

During  the  period  which  had  elapsed  between  the  first  formation 
of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  and  the  capture  of  Thasos  oreatin- 
(about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  B.C.  477-4G3),  the  aSSiS^"** 
Athenians  seem  to  have  been  occupied  almost  entirely  in  ^'^^^' 
their  maritime  operations,  chiefly  against  the  Persians — having 
been  free  from  embarrassments  immediately  round  Attica.  But 
this  freedom  was  not  destined  to  last  much  longer.  During  the 
ensuing  ten  years,  their  foreign  reliations  near  home  become  both 
active  and  complicated ;  while  their  strength  expands  so  wonder- 
fully, that  they  are  found  competent  at  once  to  obligations  on  both 
sides  of  the  ^gean  sea,  the  distant  as  well  as  the  near. 

Of  the  incidents   which   had  taken   place   in  Central  Greece 
during  the  twelve  or  fifteen  years  immediately  succeeding  proceedings 
the  battle  of  Plataea,  we  have  scarcely  any  information,  or^"'^?! 
The  feelings  of  the  time,  between  those  Greeks  who  had  JITkc!'^ 
supported  and  those  who  had  resisted  the  Persian  in-  Jhe^SSo'Si 
vader,  must  have  remained  unfriendly  even  after  the  war  {JJ^itof 
was  at  an  end ;  while  the  mere  occupation  of  the  Persian  Thebes. 
numerous   host   must   have   inflicted   severe   damage   both   upon 
Thessaly  and  Boeotia.    At  the  meeting  of  the  Amphiktyonic  synod 
which  succeeded  the  expulsiou  of  the  invaders,  a  reward  was  pro- 
claimed for  the  life  of  the  Melian  Ephialtes,  who  had  betrayed  to 
Xerxes  the  mountain-path  over  (Eta,  and  thus  caused  the  ruin  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae.     Moreover,  if  we  may  trust  Plutarch, 
it  was  even  proposed  by  Lacedaemon  that  all  the  medmng  Greeks 
should  be  expelled  from  the  synod  • — ^a  proposition  which  the  more 
long-sighted  views  of  Themistokles  successftiUy  resisted.     Even 
the  stronger  measure  of  razing  the  fortifications  of  all  the  extra* 

1  Plutarcli,  KimoD,  c.  14.  *  Plutarch,  Themiettokl.  c.  20. 
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Peloponnesian  cities,  from  fear  that  they  might  be  used  to  aid 
some  future  invasion,  had  suggested  itself  to  the  Lacedaemonians — 
as  we  see  from  their  language  on  the  occasion  of  rebuilding  the 
walls  of  Athens.     In  regard  to  Boeotia,  it  appears  that  the  head- 
ship of  Thebes  as  well  as  the  coherence  of  the  federation  was  for 
the  time  almost  suspended-     The  destroyed  towns  of  Plataea  and 
Thespiae  were  restored,  and  the  latter  in  part  repeopled,^  under 
Athenian  influence.     The  general  sentiment  of  Peloponnesus  as 
well  as  of  Athens  would  have  sustained  these  towns  against  Thebes, 
if  the  latter  had  tried  at  that  time  to  enforce  her  supremacy  over 
them  in  the  name  of  "  ancient  Boeotian  right  and  usage."  *    The 
Theban  government  was  then  in  discredit  for  its  previous  medism 
— even   in  the   eyes   of  Thebans  themselves;'   while  the  party 
opposed  to  Thebes  in  the  other  towns  was  so  powerful,  that  many 
of  them  would  probably  have  been  severed  from  the  federation  to 
become  allies  of  Athens  like  Platsea,  if  the  interference  of  Lace- 
daemon  had  not  arrested  such  a  tendency.     Lacedaemon  was  in 
every  other  part  of  Greece  an  enemy  to  organized  aggregation  of 
Sparta  re.      citics,  either  equal  or  unequal,  and  was  constantly  bent 
Spbouuuje     on  keeping  the  little  autonomous  communities  separate : * 
TbebS*o?e?'  whcncc  shc  somctimcs  became  by  accident  the  protector 
Jtoouao'       of  the  weaker  cities  against  compulsory  alliance  imposed 
towM.  upon  them  by  the  stronger.     The  interest  of  her  own 

ascendency  was  in  this  respect  analogous  to  that  of  the  Per^ns 
when  they  dictated  the  peace  of  Antalkidas — of  the  Romans  in 
administering  their  extensive  conquests — ^and  of  the  kings  of 
Mediaeval  Europe  in  breaking  the  authority  of  the  barons  over 
their  vassals.  But  though  such  was  the  policy  of  Sparta  else- 
where, her  fear  of  Ath/ens,  which  grew  up  during  the  ensuing 
twenty  years,  made  her  act  diflFerently  in  regard  to  Bceotia.  She 
had  no  other  means  of  maintaining  that  country  as  her  own  ally 
and  as  the  enemy  of  Athens,  except  by  organising  the  federation 
effectively,  and  strengthening  the  authority  of  Thebes.  It  is  to 
this  revolution  in  Spartan  politics  that  Thebes  owed  the  recovery 
of  her  ascendency* — a  revolution  so  conspicuously  marked,  that 
the  Spartans  even  aided  in  enlarging  her  circuit  and  improving 

r&v  wdyrw   Boitrriiv  wdrpia   (Thucyd. 
iii.  61-65). 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  62. 

*  See  among  many  other  evidences, 
the  reuiai'kable  case  of  the  Olynthiaa 
confederacy  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  ▼.  2, 
16). 

*  Diodor.  xi.  81;  Justin,  iii.  6. 


^  See  the  case  of  Sikinnus,  the  person 
through  whom  Themistoklds  communi- 
cated with  Xerxes  before  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  and  for  whom  he  afterwards 
procured  adiuission  among  the  batch  of 
newly-introduced  citizens  at  Thespiae 
(Herodot.  viii.  75). 

'  T^   r&y   BoM»ri»y   wdrpia — r^  KOivh 
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ber  fortifications.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  she  maintained 
this  portion  even  when  recovered,  against  the  dangerous  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens — a  circumstance  which  made  her  not  only 
a  vehement  partisan  of  Sparta,  but  even  more  furiously  anti- 
Athenian  than  Sparta,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war. 

The  revolution,  just  noticed,  in  Spartan  politics  towards  Bceotia, 
did  not  manifest  itself  until  about  twenty  years  after  the  Evenu  in 
commencement  of  the  Athenian  maritime  confederacy.  ^I^aSSuJ^ 
During  the  course  of  those  twenty  years,  we  know  that  ^^  ^' 
Sparta  had  had  more  than  one  battle  to  sustain  in  Arcadia,  against 
the  towns  and  villages  of  that  country,  in  which  she  came  forth 
victorious :  but  we  have  no  particulars  respecting  these  incidents. 
We  also  know  that  a  few  years  after  the  Persian  invasion,  the 
inhabitants  of  Elis  concentrated  themselves  ftom  many  dispersed 
townships  into  the  one  main  city  of  £lis:^  and  it  seems  probable 
that  Lepreum  in  Triphylia,  and  one  or  two  of  the  towns  of  Achaia, 
were  either  formed  or  enlarged  by  a  similar  process  near  about 
the  same  time.*  Such  aggregation  of  towns  out  of  pre-existing 
separate  villages  was  not  conformable  to  the  views,  nor  favourable 
to  the  ascendency  of  Lacedaemon.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  her  foreign  policy  after  the  Persian  invasion  was  both  em- 
barrassed and  discredited  by  the  misconduct  of  her  two  contempo- 
rary kings,  Pausanias  (who  though  only  regent  was  practically 
equivalent  to  a  king)  and  Leotychides — not  to  mention  the  rapid 
development  of  Athens  and  Peiraeus. 

Moreover,  in  the  year  b.c.  464  (the  year  preceding  the  sur- 
render of  Thasos  to  the  Athenian  armament),  a  misfor-  Teiribie 
tune  of  yet  more  terrific  moment  befel  Sparta.    A  violent  Ss^rul^ 
earthquake  took  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  i^vJit  of 
of  Sparta  itself,  destroying  a  large  portion  of  the  town,  *^®  "***''•• 
and  a  vast  number  of  lives,  many  of  them  Spartan  citizens.     It 
was  the  judgement  of  the  earth-shaking  god  Poseidon  (according 
to  the  view  of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves)  for  a  recent  vio- 
lation of  his  sanctuary  at  Taenarus,  from  whence  certain  suppliant 
Helots  had  been  dragged  away  not  long  before  for  punishment : ' — 
not  improbably  some  of  those  Helots  whom  Pausanias  had  insti- 
gated to  revolt     The  sentiment  of  the  Helots,  at  all  times  one  of 
enmity  towards  their  masters,  appears  at  this  moment  to  have  been 
unusually  inflammable :  so  that  an  earthquake  at  Sparta,  especially 

»  Piodor.  xi.  54;  Strabo,  ▼iii.  p.  837.  I      »  Thucyd.   i.    101-128  ;   Diodor.   xi. 
3  Strabo,  Tui.  pp.  337,  34S,  356.  |  62. 
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an  earthquake  construed  as  divine  vengeance  for  Helot  blood 
recently  spilt,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  many  of  them  at  once  into 
revolt,  together  with  some  even  of  the  Perioeki.  The  insurgents 
took  arms  and  marched  directly  upon  Sparta,  which  they  were  on 
the  point  of  mastering  during  the  first  moments  of  consternation, 
had  not  the  bravery  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  young  king 
Archidamus  reanimated  the  surviving  citizens  and  repelled  the 
attack.  But  though  repelled,  the  insurgents  were  not  subdued. 
They  maintained  the  field  against  the  Spartan  force,  sometimes 
with  considerable  advantage,  since  Aeimnestus  (the  warrior  by 
whose  hand  Mardonius  had  fallen  at  Plat^ea)  was  defeated  and 
slain  with  300  followers  in  the  plain  of  Stenyklerus,  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers.^  When  at  length  defeated,  they  occupied 
and  fortified  the  memorable  hill  of  Ithome,  the  ancient  citadel  of 
their  Messenian  forefathers.  Here  they  made  a  long  and  obstinate 
defence,  supporting  themselves  doubtless  by  incursions  throughout 
Laconia.  Defence  indeed  was  not  difficult,  seeing  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  at  that  time  confessedly  incapable  of  assailing 
even  the  most  imperfect  species  of  fortification.  After  the  siege 
had  lasted  some  two  or  three  years,  without  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, the  Lacedaemonians,  beginning  to  despair  of  their  own  suffi- 
ciency for  the  undertaking,  invoked  the  aid  of  their  various  allies, 
among  whom  we  find  specified  the  ^ginetans,  the  Athenians,  and 
the  Plataeans.^  The  Athenian  troops  are  said  to  have  consisted 
of  4000  men,  under  the  command  of  Kimon ;  Athens  being  still 
included  in  the  list  of  Lacedaemonian  allies. 

So  imperfect  were  the  means  of  attacking  walls  at  that  day, 
The  Lacedn-  cvcu  for  the  most  intelligent  Greeks,  that  this  increased 
^keXlSd  force  made  no  immediate  impression  on  the  fortified  hill 
2gjun«t^tte "  of  Ithome.  And  when  the  Lacedaemonians  saw  that  their 
Heiot^  Athenian  allies  were  not  more  successful  than  they  had 
Ath^Simi^*  been  themselves,  they  soon  passed  from  surprise  into 
toto^lJSSr  do^H  mistrust,  and  apprehension.  The  troops  had 
to  aid  them,  given  uo  grouud  for  such  a  feeling,  while  Kimon  their 
general  was  notorious  for  his  attachment  to  Sparta.  Yet  the 
Lacedaemonians  could  not  help  suspecting  the  ever-wakeful  energy 
and  ambition  of  these  Ionic  strangers  whom  they  had  introduced 
into  the  interior  of  Laconia.  Calling  to  mind  their  own  promise — 
though  doubtless  a  secret  promise — to  invade  Attica  not  long 
before,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Thasians — they  even  began  to  fear 
that  the  Athenians  might  turn  against  them,  and  listen  to  solicita- 

»  Herodot.  ix.  64.  «  Thucyd.  i.  102j  ui.  54;  W.  67. 
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tions  for  espousing  the  cause  of  the  besieged.  Under  Ihe  influence 
of  such  apprehensions,  they  dismissed  the  Athenian  contingent 
forthwith,  on  pretence  of  having  no  farther  occasion  for  them; 
while  all  the  other  allies  were  retained,  and  the  siege  or  blockade 
went  on  as  before.^ 

This  dismissal,  ungracious  in  the  extreme,  and  probably  ren- 
dered even  more  offensive  by  the  habitual  roughness  of  Spartan 
dealing,  excited  the  strongest  exasperation  both  among  the  Athe- 
nian soldiers  and  the  Athenian  people — an  exasperation  heightened 


»  Thucyd.  i.  102.  r^y  fi^v  6ir  if^fav  oif 
iflKovtrrts,  ftx<{rrcr  8i  liri  obilr  irpoa- 
itorreu  ohrwv  fri. 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen.  ann. 
4t>4-461  B.C.)  following  Plutarch,  re- 
cognizes two  LacedsBmonian  requests  to 
Athens,  and  two  Athenian  expeditions 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  both  under 
Kimon ;  the  first  in  464  b.c.,  imme- 
diately on  the  happening  of  the  earth- 
quake and  consequent  revolt — the  se- 
cond in  461  B.C.,  after  the  war  had 
lasted  some  time. 

In  my  judgement,  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  more  than  one  application 
made  to  Athens,  and  one  expedition. 
The  duplication  has  arisen  from  Plu- 
tarch, who  has  construed  too  much  as 
historical  reality  the  comic  exaggeration 
of  Aristophan^  (Aristoph.  Lysistrat. 
1138  ;  Plutarch,  Kimon,  16).  The 
heroine  of  the  latter,  Lysistrata,  wishing 
to  make  peace  between  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Athenians,  and  reminding 
each  of  the  services  which  they  had 
received  from  the  other,  might  permit 
herself  to  say  to  the  Lacedsomonians 
— '*Your  envoy  Perikleidas  came  to 
Athens,  pale  with  terror,  and  put  him- 
self as  a  suppliant  at  the  altar  to 
entreat  our  help  as  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  while  Poseidon  was  still  shaking 
the  earth  and  the  Messenians  were 
pressing  you  hard :  then  Kimon  with 
4000  hoplites  went  and  achieved  your 
complete  salvation."  This  is  all  very 
telling  and  forcible,  as  a  portion  of  the 
Anstopbanic  play,  but  there  is  no  his- 
torical truth  in  it  except  the  fact  of  an 
apph'cation  made  and  an  expedition  sent 
in  consequence. 

We  know  that  the  earthquake  took 
place  at  the  time  when  the  siege  of 
Thasos  was  yet  going  on,  because  it  was 
the  reason  which  prevented  the  Lace- 
daemonians from  aiding  the  besieged  by 
an  invasion  of  Attica.  But  Kimon 
commanded    at    the    siege    of  Thasos 


(Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  14),  accordingly 
he  could  not  have  gone  as  commander 
to  Laconia  at  the  time  when  this  first 
expedition  is  alleged  to  have  been  un- 
dertaken. 

Next,  Thucydidte  acknowledges  no 
more  than  one  expedition;  nor  indeed 
does  Diodorus  (xi.  64),  though  this  is 
of  minor  consequence.  Now  mere  si- 
lence on  the  part  of  Thucydidds,  in  re- 
ference to  the  events  of  a  period  which 
he  only  professes  to  survey  briefly,  is 
not  always  a  very  forcible  negative 
argument.  But  in  this  case,  his  ac- 
count of  the  expedition  of  461  e.g., 
with  its  very  important  consequences, 
is  such  as  to  exclude  the  supposition 
that  he  knew  of  any  prior  expedition,  two 
or  three  years  earlier.  Had  he  known 
of  any  such,  he  could  not  have  written 
the  account  which  now  stands  in  his 
text.  He  dwells  especially  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war,  and  on  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  Lacedsemonians  for  at- 
tacking walls,  as  the  reasons  why  they 
invoked  the  Athenians  as  well  as  their 
other  allies  :  he  implies  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  latter  in  Laconia  was  a 
new  and  threatening  incident:  more- 
over, when  he  tells  us  how  much  the 
Athenians  were  incensed  by  their  ab- 
rupt and  mistrustful  dismissal,  he  could 
not  have  omitted  to  notice  as  an  aggra- 
vation of  this  feeling,  that  only  two  or 
three  years  before,  they  had  rescued 
Lacedsemon  from  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Let  us  add,  that  the  supposition  of 
Sparta,  the  first  military  power  in  Greece, 
and  distinguished  for  her  unintermitting 
discipUoe,  being  reduced  all  at  onoe  to 
a  condition  of  such  utter  helplessness 
as  to  owe  her  safety  to  foreign  inter- 
vention— is  highly  improbable  in  itself; 
inadmissible  except  on  very  good  evi- 
dence. 

For  the  reasons  here  stated,  I  reject 
the  first  expedition  into  Laconia  mea- 
tioned  in  Plutarch. 
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by  circumstances  immediately  preceding.  For  the  resolution  to 
icistnutoon.  ^^^  auxiliaries  into  Laconia,  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
g|^^^J|^^^«  first  applied  for  them,  had  not  been  taken  without 
ASSiiiiif***'  considerable  debate  at  Athens.  The  party  of  Perikles 
•"»Ji**ri«^  and  Ephialtes,  habitually  in  opposition  to  Kimon,  and 
miMedfrom  partisans  of  the  forward  democratical  movement,  had 
Digpieasura     stronffly  discouutenauced  it,  and  conjured  their  countrymen 

and  change  ..  .  ii»  i» 

of  poiicy.at  not  to  assist  in  renovating  and  strengthening  their  most 
formidable  rival.  Perhaps  the  previous  engagement  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  invade  Attica  on  behalf  of  the  Thasians  may 
have  become  known  to  them,  though  not  so  formally  as  to  exclude 
denial.  And  even  supposing  this  engagement  to  have  remained 
unknown  at  that  time  to  every  one,  there  were  not  wanting  other 
grounds  to  render  the  policy  of  refusal  plausible.  But  Kimon — 
with  an  earnestness  which  even  the  philo-Laconian  Kritias  after- 
wards characterised  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  grandeur  of  Athens  to  the 
advantage  of  Lacedsemon  ^ — employed  all  his  credit  and  influence 
in  seconding  the  application.  The  maintenance  of  alliance  with 
Sparta  on  equal  footing  — pe^Cce  among  the  great  powers  of  Greece 
and  common  war  against  Persia — together  with  the  prevention  of 
all  farther  democratical  changes  in  Athens — were  the  leading 
points  of  his  political  creed.  As  yet,  both  his  personal  and  political 
ascendency  were  predominant  over  his  opponents.  As  yet,  there 
was  no  manifest  conflict,  which  had  only  just  begun  to  show  itself 
in  the  case  of  Thasos,  between  the  maritime  power  of  Athens  and 
the  union  of  land-force  under  Sparta :  and  Kimon  could  still  treat 
both  of  these  phaenomena  as  coexisting  neces^ties  of  Hellenic  well- 
being.  Though  noway  distinguished  as  a  speaker,  he  carried  with 
him  the  Athenian  assembly  by  appealing  to  a  large  and  generous 
patriotism,  which  forbade  them  to  permit  the  humiliation  of  Sparta. 
'^  Consent  not  to  see  Hellas  lamed  of  one  leg  and  Athens  drawing 
without  her  yoke-fellow ;"  * — such  was  his  language,  as  we  learn 
from  his  friend  and  companion  the  Chian  poet  Ion :  and  in  the  lips 
of  Kimon  it  proved  eflective.  It  is  a  speech  of  almost  melancholy 
interest,  since  ninety  years  passed  over  before  such  an  appeal  was 
ever  again  addressed  to  an  Athenian  assembly."  The  despatch 
of  the  auxiliaries  was  thus  dictated  by  a  generous  sentiment,  to  the 
disregard  of  what  might  seem  political  prudence.     And  we  may 


*  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  16. 

'  Pluterch,  Kimon,  c.  16.     'O  «*  "Iwi' 

rohs  *AOrivalovs  4ictvri<rt,  wapaicaXifv  ii4tr% 


*  See  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  vi.  3 — 
about  372  B.C.— a  little  before  the  battle 
of  Leuktra. 
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imagine  the  violent  reaction  which  took  place  in  Athenian  feeling, 
when  the  Laoedsemonians  repaid  them  by  singling  out  their  troops 
from  all  the  other  allies  as  objects  of  insulting  suspicion.  We  may 
ima^ne  the  triumph  of  Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  who  had  opposed 
the  mission — and  the  vast  loss  of  influence  to  Kimon,  who  had 
brought  it  about — when  Athens  received  again  into  her  public 
assembly  the  hoplites  sent  back  from  Ithome. 

Both  in  the  internal  constitution,  indeed  (of  which  more  pre- 
sently), and  in  the  external  policy,  of  Athens,  the  dis-  TheAthe- 
misssd  of  these  soldiers  was  pregnant  with  results.     The  n^cethe 
Athenians  immediately  passed  a  formal  resolution   to  sputTwd 
renounce  the   alliance   between   themselves  and  Lace-  uin^iJi?h 
daemon  against  the  Persians.      They  did  more :    they  ^^^  /^ 
looked  out  for  land-enemies  of  Lacedsemon,  with  whom  ™J[Sr' 
to  ally  themselves.  Md^JtSSi' 

Of  these  by  far  the  first,  both  in  Hellenic  rank  and  in  '**'''^- 
real  power,  was  Argos.  That  city,  neutral  during  the  Persian 
invasion,  had  now  recovered  the  effects  of  the  destructive  defeat 
sufiered  about  thirty  years  before  from  the  Spartan  king  Kleo- 
menes.  The  sons  of  the  ancient  citizens  had  grown  to  manhood, 
and  the  temporary  predominance  of  the  Perioeki,  acquired  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ruinous  loss  of  citizens  in  that  defeat,  had  been 
again  put  down.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos,  and  dependent 
upon  it,  were  situated  Mykenae,  Tiryns,  and  Midea — small  in 
power  and  importance,  but  rich  in  mythical  renown.  Disdaining 
the  inglorious  example  of  Argos  at  the  period  of  danger,  these 
towns  had  ftimished  contingents  both  to  Thermopylae  and  Platsea, 
which  their  powerful  neighbour  had  been  unable  either  to  prevent 
at  the  time  or  to  avenge  afterwards,  from  fear  of  the  intervention 
of  Lacedaemon.  But  so  soon  as  the  latter  was  seen  to  be  endan- 
gered and  occupied  at  home,  with  a  formidable  Messenian  revolt, 
the  Argeians  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  attack  not 
only  Mykenae  and  Tiryns,  but  also  Omeae,  Midea,  and  other  semi- 
dependent  towns  around  them.  Several  of  these  were  reduced ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  robbed  of  their  autonomy,  were  incorporated 
with  the  domain  of  Argos :  but  the  Mykenaeans,  partly  from  the 
superior  gallantry  of  their  resistance,  partly  from  jealousy  of  their 
mythical  renown,  were  either  sold  as  slaves  or  driven  into  banish- 
ment*    Through  these  victories  Argos  was  now  more  powerful 


>  Diodor.  xi.  65;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  372; 
PauMn.  ii.  16,  17,  25.  DiodoruH  plaoea 
ihU  incident  in  468  B.c. :  but  as  it  un- 
doubtedly oomM  after  the  earthquake 


at  Sparta,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have 
happened  about  463  B.C.  See  Mr. 
Fjoies  CUntoD,  Fasti  Hellenid,  Appen- 
dix, 8. 
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than  ever,  and  the  propositions  of  alliance  made  to  her  by  Athens, 
while  strengthening  both  the  two  against  Lacedsemon,  opened  to 
her  a  new  chance  of  recovering  her  lost  headship  in  Peloponnesus. 
The  Thessalians  became  members  of  this  new  alliance,  which  was 
a  defensive  alliance  against  Lacedaemon :  and  hopes  were  doubt- 
less entertained  of  drawing  in  some  of  th^  habitual  allies  of  the 
latter. 

The  new  character  which  Athens  had  thus  assumed,  as  a  com- 
Abont  petitor  for  landed  alliances  not  less  than  for  maritime 

Mepnbe^'  asccndeucy,  came  opportunely  for  the  protection  of  the 
^^Aitou.  neighbouring  town  of  Megara.  It  appears  that  Corinth, 
S!M?f  perhaps  instigated  like  Argos  by  the  helplessness  of  the 
S^^gh?^  Lacedaemonians,  had  been  making  border  encroachments 
^^^^^  on  the  one  side  upon  Eleonse — on  the  other  side  upon 
totlSita  Megara :  ^  on  which  ground  the  latter,  probably  despair- 
Athens,  ing  of  protection  fix)m  Lacedaemon,  renounced  the  Lace- 
daemonian connexion,  and  obtained  permission  to  enrol  herself  as 
an  ally  of  Athens.^  This  was  an  acquisition  of  signal  value  to  the 
Athenians,  since  it  both  opened  to  them  the  whole  range  of  terri- 
tory across  the  outer  [sthmus  of  Corinth  to  the  interior  of  the  Eris- 
saean  Gulf,  on  which  the  Megarian  port  of  Pegae  was  situated — 
and  placed  them  in  possession  of  the  passes  of  Mount  Geraneia,  so 
that  they  could  arrest  the  march  of  a  Peloponnesian  army  over  the 
Isthmus,  and  protect  Attica  from  invasion.  It  was  moreover  of 
great  importance  in  its  effects  on  Grecian  politics:  for  it  was 
counted  as  a  wrong  by  Lacedaemon,  gave  deadly  offence  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  lighted  up  the  flames  of  war  between  them  and 
Athens  ;  their  allies  the  £pidaurians  and  iEginetans  taking  their 
part  Though  Athens  had  not  yet  been  guilty  of  unjust  encroach- 
ment against  any  Peloponnesian  state,  her  ambition  and  energy 
had  inspired  universal  awe;  while  the  maritime  states  in  the 
neighbourhood,  such  as  Corinth,  Epidaurus,  and  ^gina,  saw  these 
terror-striking  qualities  threatening  them  at  their  own  doors, 
through  her  alliance  with  Argos  and  Megara.  Moreover,  it  is 
probable  that  the  ancient  feud  between  the  Athenians  and  ^Egine- 
tans,  though  dormant  since  a  little  before  the  Persian  invasion, 
had  never  been  appeased  or  forgotten :  so  that  the  ^ginetans, 
dwelling  within  sight  of  Peiraeus,  were  at  once  best  able  to  appre- 
ciate, and  most  likely  to  dread,  the  enormous  maritime  power  now 
possessed  by  Athens.  Perikles  was  wont  to  call  ^gina  the  eye- 
sore of  Peiraeus :  ^  but  we  may  be  sure  that  Peiraeus,  grown  into  a 

"  PluUrch,  Kimon,  c.  17.        «  Tliucyd.  i.  103.        »  Plutarch,  PeriklAB,  c.  8. 
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vast  fortified  port  within  the  existing  generation,  was  in  a  much 
stronger  degree  the  eyesore  of  ^gina. 

The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting 
the  war  against  Persia,  having  a  fleet  of  no  less  than  Energetic 
two  hundred  sail,  equipped  by  or  from  the  confederacy  SlSSi*^?  oS^ 
collectively,  now  serving  in  Cyprus  and  on  the  Phoenician  ^  cJJJ^^ 
coast      Moreover  the  revolt  of  the   Egyptians  under  E^t,1I^ 
Inaros  (about  460  b.c.)  opened  to  them  new  means  of  xSe^lJiiiid 
action  against  the  Great  King.     Their  fleet,  by  invita-  ?lo^"' 
tion  of  the  revolters,  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  Memphis,  JJ*"'  *Jj™ 
where  there  seemed  at  first  a  good  prospect  of  throwing  Ni8«a. 
oflf  the  Persian  dominion.     Yet  in  spite  of  so  great  an  abstraction 
from  their  disposable  force,  their  military  operations  near  home 
were  conducted  with  unabated  vigour :  and  the  inscription  which 
remains — a  commemoration   of  their  citizens  of  the  Erechtheid 
tribe  who  were  slain  in  one  and  the  same  year  in  Cyprus,  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,    the   Halieis,  iEgina,   and   Megara — brings   forcibly 
before  us  that  energy  which  astonished  and  even  alarmed  their 
contemporaries. 

Their  first  proceedings  at  Megara  were  of  a  nature  altogether 
novel,  in  the  existing  condition  of  Greece.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  Athenians  to  protect  their  new  ally  against  the  superiority  of 
Feloponnesian  land-force,  and  to  ensure  a  constant  communication 
with  it  by  sea.  But  the  city  (like  most  of  the  ancient  Hellenic 
towns)  was  situated  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  sepa- 
rated from  its  port  Nisaea  by  a  space  of  nearly  one  mile.  One  of 
the  earliest  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  was  to  build  two  lines  of 
wall,  near  and  parallel  to  each  other,  connecting  the  city  with 
Nisaea;  so  that  the  two  thus  formed  one  continuous  fortress, 
wherein  a  standing  Athenian  garrison  was  maintained,  with  the 
constant  means  of  succour  from  Athens  in  case  of  need.  These 
"  Long  Walls,"  though  afterwards  copied  in  other  places  and  on 
a  larger  scale,  were  at  that  juncture  an  ingenious  invention,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  maritime  arm  of  Athens  to  an  inland  city. 

The  first  operations  of  Corinth  however  were  not  directed  against 
Megara.     The  Athenians,  having  undertaken  a  landing  459^58  b.c. 
in  the  territory  of  the  Halieis  (the  population  of  the  JJJ^^^J 
southern  Argolic  peninsula,  bordering  on  Troezen  and  g^ 
Hermione),  were  defeated  on  land  by  the  Corinthian  ^2!6S^i 
and   Epidaurian  forces:    possibly  it  may  have  been  in  ^^^^^^ 
this  expedition  that  they  acquired  possession  of  Troezen,  •t  sea. 
which  we  find  afterwards  in  their  dependence,  without  knowing 
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when  it  became  so.  But  in  a  sea-fight  which  took  place  oflF  the 
island  of  Kekryphaleia  (between  ^gina  and  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula) the  Athenians  gained  the  victory.  After  this  victory  and 
defeat, — ^neither  of  them  apparently  very  decisive, — the  ^ginetans 
began  to  take  a  more  energetic  part  in  the  war,  and  brought  out 
their  full  naval  force  together  with  that  of  their  allies — Corinthians, 
Epidaurians,  and  other  Feloponnesians :  while  Athens  equipped 
a  fleet  of  corresponding  magnitude,  summoning  her  allies  also ; 
though  we  do  not  know  the  actual  numbers  on  either  side.  In  the 
great  naval  battle  which  ensued  oflF  the  island  of  iEgina,  the  supe- 
riority of  the  new  nautical  tactics  acquired  by  twenty  years'  prac- 
tice of  the  Athenians  since  the  Persian  war — over  the  old  Hellenic 
ships  and  seamen,  as  shown  in  those  states  where  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon  the  maritime  strength  of  Greece  had  resided — 
was  demonstrated  by  a  victory  most  complete  and  decisive.  The 
Peloponnesian  and  Dorian  seamen  had  as  yet  had  no  experience  of 
the  improved  seacraft  of  Athens,  and  when  we  find  how  much  they 
were  disconcerted  with  it  even  twenty-eight  years  afterwards  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  its 
destructive  effect  upon  them  in  this  early  battle.  The  maritime 
power  of  JEgina  was  irrecoverably  ruined.  The  Athenians  cap- 
tured seventy  ships  of  war,  landed  a  large  force  upon  the  island, 
and  commenced  the  siege  of  the  city  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.* 
If  the  Lacedaemonians  had  not  been  occupied  at  home  by  the 
blockade  of  Ithome,  they  would  have  been  probably 
oiansbe-  induccd  to  iuvadc  Attica  as  a  diversion  to  the  ^gine- 
'rhe  Co-  tans ;  especially  as  the  Persian  Megabazus  came  to 
Epida^iuu.  Sparta  at  this  time  on  the  part  of  Artaxerxes  to  prevail 
are  defeated  upou  them  to  do  SO,  in  ordcr  that  the  Athenians  might 
SfaM^und*^  be  constrained  to  retire  from  Egypt  This  Persian 
Myrdnkies.     ijj^^gj^^  ^^  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  was  nevei^ 

theless  obliged  to  return  without  efiecting  his  mission.'  The 
Corinthians  and  Epidaurians  however,  while  they  carried  to  JEgina, 
a  reinforcement  of  300  hoplites,  did  their  best  to  aid  her  farther 
by  an  attack  upon  Megara;  which  place,  it  was  supposed,  the 
Athenians  could  not  possibly  relieve  without  withdrawing  their 
forces  fi*om  -^gina,  inasmuch  as  so  many  of  their  men  were  at 
the  same  time  serving  in  Egypt.  But  the  Athenians  showed 
themselves  equal  to  all  these  three  exigencies  at  one  and  the  same 
time — to  the  great  disappointment  of  their  enemies.      Myronides 

1  ThuoycL  i.  105;  Lysias,  Orat  Funebr.  o.  10;  Diodor.  si.  78. 
«  Thucyd.  L  109. 
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marched  from  Athens  to  Megara  at  the  head  of  the  citizens  in  the 
two  extremes  of  military  age,  old  and  young;  these  heing  the 
only  troops  at  home.  He  fought  the  Corinthians  near  the  town, 
gaining  a  slight,  but  debateable,  advantage,  which  he  commemo- 
rated by  a  trophy,  as  soon  as  the  Corinthians  had  returned  home. 
But  the  latter,  when  they  arrived  at  home,  were  so  much  reproached 
by  their  own  old  citizens,  for  not  having  vanquished  the  refuse  of 
the  Athenian  military  force,*  that  they  returned  back  at  the  end 
of  twelve  days  and  erected  a  trophy  on  their  side,  laying  claim  to 
a  victory  in  the  past  battle.  The  Athenians,  marching  out  of 
Megara,  attacked  them  a  second  time,  and  gained  on  this  occasion 
a  decisive  victory.  The  defeated  Corinthians  were  still  more  unfor- 
tunate in  their  retreat ;  for  a  body  of  them,  missing  their  road, 
became  entangled  in  a  space  of  private  ground  enclosed  on  every 
side  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  having  only  one  narrow  entrance. 
Myronides,  detecting  this  fatal  mistake,  planted  his  hoplites  at  the 
entrance  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  then  surrounded  the  enclo- 
sure with  his  light-armed  troops,  who  with  their  missile  weapons 
slew  all  the  Corinthian  hoplites,  without  possibility  either  of  flight 
or  resistance.  The  bulk  of  the  Corinthian  army  effected  their 
retreat,  but  the  destruction  of  this  detachment  was  a  sad  blow  to 
the  city.* 

Splendid  as  the  success  of  the  Athenians  had  been  during  this 
year,  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  458.467  b.c. 
foresee  that  the  power  of  their  enemies  would  presently  ^aiui^ 
be  augmented  by  the  Lacedaemonians  taking  the  field.  J^^^^  ^^ 
Partly  on  this  account — ^partly  also  from  the  more  ener-  Peir»us  are 
getic  phase  of  democracy,  and  the  long-sighted  views  of  espoused  iqr 
Perikles,  which  were  now  becoming  ascendent  in  the  g>posed'by 
city — ^the  Athenians  began  the  stupendous  undertaking  of  pouucai  com* 
connecting  Athens  with  the  sea  by  means  of  long  walls.  Athens-im- 
The  idea  of  this  measure  had  doubtless  been  first  suggested  Sle  l^^ 
by  the  recent  erection  of  long  walls,  though  for  so  much     ^^ 
smaller  a  distance,  between  Megara  and  Nissea :  for  without  such 
an  intermediate  stepping-stone,  the  project  of  a  wall  forty  stadia 
(=  about  4j^  Engl,  miles)  to  join  Athens  with  Peiraeus,  and  another 


>  Lysias,  Drat.  Funebr.  c.  10.    ivUmv 

voov  ToiT  ff8i|  ktrtipriKdci  icaX  rots  othru 

The  incident  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
didds  about  the  Corinthians,  that  the 
old  men  of  their  own  city  were  10 
indignant  against  them  on  their  return, 


is  highly  characteristic  of  Grecian  man- 
ners— Kouci(6fAtt'oi  iwb  r&v  4v  rji  wSKu 
vptfffivTtpwtff  &c. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  106.  irdBos  fxiya  rovro 
KopiyOlois  iy4tftro.  Compare  Diodor. 
xi.  78,  79 — whose  chronology  however 
is  very  misleading. 
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wall  of  thirty-five  stadia  ( =  nearly  4  Engl,  miles)  to  join  it  with 
Phalenim,  would  have  appeared  extravagant  even  to  the  sanguine 
temper  of  Athenians — as  it  certainly  would  have  seemed  a  few 
years  earlier  to  Themistokles  himself.  Coming  as  an  immediate 
sequel  of  great  recent  victories,  and  while  ^gina,  the  great  Dorian 
naval  power,  was  prostrate  and  under  blockade,  it  excited  the  utmost 
alarm  among  the  Peloponnesians — ^being  regarded  as  the  second 
great  stride,^  at  once  conspicuous  and  of  lasting  efiect,  in  Athenian 
ambition,  next  to  the  fortification  of  Peiraeus. 

But  besides  this  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  enemies,  the  measure 
was  also  interwoven  with  the  formidable  contention  of  political 
parties  then  going  on  at  Athens.  Kimon  had  been  recently  ostra- 
cised; and  the  democratical  movement  pressed  by  Perikles  and 
Ephialtes  (of  which  more  presently)  was  in  its  full  tide  of  success ; 
yet  not  without  a  violent  and  unprincipled  opposition  on  the  part 
of  those  who  supported  the  existing  constitution.  Now  the  long 
walls  formed  a  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Perikles,  continuing 
on  a  gigantic  scale  the  plans  of  Themistokles  when  he  first  schemed 
the  Peiraeus.  They  were  framed  to  render  Athens  capable  of  car- 
rying on  war  against  any  superiority  of  landed  attack,  and  of 
bidding  defiance  to  the  united  force  of  Peloponnesus.  But  though 
thus  calculated  for  contingencies  which  a  long-sighted  man  might 
see  gathering  in  the  distance,  the  new  walls  were,  almost  on  the 
same  grounds,  obnoxious  to  a  considerable  number  of  Athenians : 
to  the  party  recently  headed  by  Kimon,  who  were  attached  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  connexion,  and  desired  above  all  things  to  main- 
tain peace  at  home,  reserving  the  energies  of  the  state  for  anti- 
Persian  enterprise :  to  many  landed  proprietors  in  Attica,  whom 
they  seemed  to  threaten  with  approaching  invasion  and  destruction 
of  their  territorial  possessions :  to  the  rich  men  and  aristocrats  of 
Athens,  averse  to  a  still  closer  contact  and  amalgamation  with  the 
maritime  multitude  in  Peiraeus :  lastly,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  vein 
of  old  Attic  feeling,  which  might  look  upon  the  junction  of  Athens 
with  the  separate  demes  of  Peiraeus  and  Phalerum  as  efiacing 
the  special  associations  connected  with  the  holy  rock  of  Athene. 
When  to  all  these  grounds  of  opposition,  we  add,  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  the  undertaking  itself,  the  interference  with  private  pro- 
perty, the  peculiar  violence  of  party  which  happened  then  to  be 
raging,  and  the  absence  of  a  large  proportion  of  military  citizens 

'  KaX  TwrSc  ifitis  vKrioi,  r6  tc  wp&rotf  by  the  Coriutbians  to  tbe  Spartans,  in 

idacunts    adroirs    riiv    w6Kiy    fjL€rii    rk  i*efereuce  to  Atbens,  a  little  before  the 

MriZiKii  Kparvvaij  koX  Sirrtpoy  rii  ficucpii  Peloponneaian  war  (Thucyd.  i.  69). 
cr^vai  rtixn — is  the  language  addreBsed 
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in  Egypt — ^we  shall  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  projected 
long  walls  brought  on  a  risk  of  the  most  serious  character  both  for 
Athens  and  her  democracy.  If  any  farther  proof  were  wanting  of 
the  vast  importance  of  these  long  walls,  in  the  eyes  both  of  friends 
and  of  enemies,  we  might  find  it  in  the  fact  that  their  destruction 
was  the  prominent  mark  of  Athenian  humiliation  after  the  battle 
of  ^gospotami,  and  their  restoration  the  immediate  boon  of  Phar- 
nabazus  and  Konon  after  the  victory  of  Knidus. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  alarm  now  spread  by  the  proceedings 
of  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  prevailed  upon  to  Expedition 
undertake  an  expedition  out  of  Peloponnesus,  although  SLmoiJiSr 
the  Helots  in  Ithome  were  not  yet  reduced  to  surrender.  ]1%^^ 
Their  force  consisted  of  1500  troops  of  their  own,  and  JJJSid?^ 
10,000  of  their  various  allies,  under  the  regent  Niko-  o^  Thebes. 
medes.  The  ostensible  motive,  or  the  pretence,  for  this  march, 
was  the  protection  of  the  little  territory  of  Doris  against  the  Pho- 
kians,  who  had  recently  invaded  it  and  taken  one  of  its  three 
towns.  The  mere  approach  of  so  large  a  force  immediately  com- 
pelled the  Phokians  to  relinquish  their  conquest,  but  it  was  soon 
seen  that  this  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  objects  of  Sparta,  and 
that  her  main  purpose,  under  instigation  of  the  Corinthians,  was, 
to  arrest  the  aggrandisement  of  Athens.  It  could  not  escape  the 
penetration  of  Corinth,  that  the  Athenians  might  presently  either 
enlist  or  constrain  the  towns  of  Bceotia  into  their  alliance,  as  they 
had  recently  acquired  Megara,  in  addition  to  their  previous  ally 
Plataea :  for  the  Boeotian  federation  was  at  this  time  much  disor- 
ganised, and  Thebes,  its  chief,  had  never  recovered  her  ascendency 
since  the  discredit  of  her  support  lent  to  the  Persian  invasion.  To 
strengthen  Thebes  and  to  render  her  ascendency  eflective  over  the 
Boeotian  cities,  was  the  best  way  of  providing  a  neighbour  at  once 
powerful  and  hostile  to  the  Athenians,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
farther  aggrandisement  by  land  :  it  was  the  same  policy  as  Epami- 
nondas  pursued  eighty  years  afterwards,  in  organising  Arcadia  and 
Messene  against  Sparta.  Accordingly  the  Peloponnesian  force 
was  now  employed  partly  in  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  forti- 
fications of  Thebes  herself,  partly  in  constraining  the  other  Boeo- 
tian cities  into  effective  obedience  to  her  supremacy ;  probably  by 
placing  their  governments  in  the  hands  of  citizens  of  known  oligar- 
chical politics,^  and  perhaps  banishing  suspected  opponents.     To 


*  Diodor.  xii.  81 ;  Juatin,  iii.  6.     T^f 
wtplfioXor  icar€aKt6acr€tM,  riis  8*  itf  Bom- 


rl<f  iTjiKtis  iivdyKocray  (nrordrrtirBat  rots 
Bflfiatois. 
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oligarchical 
partj,  op 


thig  scheme  the  Thebans  lent  themselves  with  earnestness ;  pro- 
mising to  keep  down  for  the  future  their  border  neighbours,  so  as 
to  spare  the  necessity  of  armies  coming  from  Sparta.) 

But  there  was  also  a  farther  design,  yet  more  important,  in  con- 
intentt^of  tcmplatiou  by  the  Spartans  and  Corinthians.  The  oli- 
garchical opposition  at  Athens  were  so  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  Long  Walls,  to  Perikles,  and  to  the  democratical 
movement,  that  several  of  them  opened  a  secret  negotia- 
tion with  the  Peloponnesian  leaders ;  inviting  them  into 
poMdto  the  Attica,  and  entreating  their  aid  in  an  internal  rising  for 
Long  Walla,  ^j^g  purposc  not  Only  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  Long 
Walls,  but  also  of  subverting  the  democracy.  The  Peloponnesian 
army,  while  prosecuting  its  operations  in  Boeotia,  waited  in  hopes 
of  seeing  the  Athenian  malcontents  in  arms,  and  encamped  at 
Tanagra  on  the  very  borders  of  Attica  for  the  purpose  of  imme- 
diate cooperation  with  them.  The  juncture  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  much  hazard  for  Athens,  especially  as  the  ostracised  Kimon 
and  his  remaining  friends  in  the  city  were  suspected  of  being 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  But  the  Athenian  leaders,  aware  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  operations  in  Boeotia,  knew  also  what  was 
meant  by  the  presence  of  the  army  on  their  immediate  borders — 
and  took  decisive  measures  to  avert  the  danger.  Having  obtained 
a  reinforcement  of  1000  Argeians  and  some  Thessalian  horse,  they 
marched  out  to  Tanagra,  with  the  full  Athenian  force  then  at 
home ;  which  must  of  course  have  consisted  chiefly  of  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  same  who  had  fought  under  Myronid^s  at  Megara ; 
for  the  blockade  of  ^gina  was  still  going  on.  Nor  was  it  possible 
for  the  Lacedaemonian  army  to  return  into  Peloponnesus  without 
fighting ;  for  the  Athenians,  masters  of  the  Megarid,  were  in  pos- 
Battie  of  session  of  the  difficult  high  lands  of  Geraneia,  the  road 
SSlt?nhe  ®f  march  along  the  isthmus ;  while  the  Athenian  fleet, 
Atbentana.  |jy  meaus  of  the  harbour  of  Pegae,  was  prepared  to  inter- 
cept them  if  they  tried  to  come  by  sea  across  the  Krissaean  Gulf, 
by  which  way  it  would  appear  that  they  had  come  out  Near 
Tanagra  a  bloody  battle  took  place  between  the  two  armies, 
wherein  the  Ijacedaemonians  were  victorious,  chiefly  from  the 
desertion  of  the  Thessalian  horse  who  passed  over  to  them  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  engagement'  But  though  the  advantage  was  on 
their  side,  it  was  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  favour  the  contem- 


'  Diodor.  1.  c.  It  must  probably  be 
to  the  internal  affaira  of  Boeotia,  some- 
where about  this  time,  full  as  they 
were  of  internal  disaenaion,   that  the 


dictum  and  simile  of  Periklda  allude — 
which  Aristotle  notices  in  his  Rhetoric. 
111.  4,  2. 
«  Thucyd.  i.  107. 
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plated  rifling  in  Attica.  Nor  did  the  Peloponnesians  gain  any- 
thing by  it  except  an  undisturbed  retreat  over  the  high  lands  of 
Geraneia,  after  having  partially  ravaged  the  Megarid 

Though  the  battle  of  Tanagra  was  a  defeat,  yet  there  were  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it  which  rendered  its  effects  Effects  of 
highly  beneficial  to  Athens.     The  ostracised  Kimon  pre-  ^nmi^*^ 
sented  himself  on  the  field,  as  soon  as  the  army  had  ximon'- he' 
passed  over  the  boundaries  of  Attica,  requesting  to  be  JJ^^Ji. 
allowed  to  occupy  his  station  as  a  hoplite  and  fight  in  ^'^^• 
the  ranks  of  his  tribe — the  OEneis.     But  such  was  the  belief,  enter- 
tained by  the  members  of  the  senate  and  by  his  political  enemies 
present,  that  he  was  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  known  to  be 
on  foot,  that  permission  was  refused  and  he  was  forced  to  retire. 
Id  departing  he  conjured  his  personal  friends,  Euthippus  (of  the 
deme  Anaphlystus)  and  others,  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  wipe  away  the  stain  resting  upon  his  fidelity,  and  in  part 
also  upon  theirs.      His  friends  retained  his  panoply  and  assigned 
to  it  the  station  in  the  ranks  which  he  would  himself  have  occu- 
pied :  they  then  entered  the  engagement  with  desperate  resolution, 
and  one  hundred  of  them  fell  side  by  side  in  their  ranks.     Perikles, 
on  his  part,  who  was  present  among  the  hoplites  of  his  own  tribe 
the  Akamantis,  aware  of  this  application  and  repulse  of  Eimon, 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  display  not  merely  his  ordinary 
personal  courage,  but  an  unusual  recklessness  of  life  and  safety, 
though  it  happened  that  he  escaped  unwounded.     All  these  inci- 
dents brought  about  a  generous  sympathy  and  spirit  of  compromise 
among  the  contending  parties  at  Athens;   while  the  unshaken 
patriotism  of  Eimon  and  his  friends  discountenanced  and  disarmed 
those  conspirators  who  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  at  the  same  time  that  it  roused  a  repentant  admiration 
towards  the  ostracised  leader  himself.  Such  was  the  happy  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
working  of  this  new  sentiment  that  a  decree  was  shortly  •?.f '^^ 

Foposed  and  carried — proposed  too  by  Perikles  himself  t'^wn  the 
1  r     r  ^       J  rival  leaden 

— to  abridge  the  ten  years  of  Kimon's  ostracism,  and  and  paruet 
permit  his  immediate  return.^     We  may  recollect  that 


1  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  14;  Periklte, 
o.  10.  Plutarch  represents  the  Athe- 
nians as  hAving  recalled  Kimon  from 
fear  of  the  Lacedssmonians  who  had 
just  beaten  them  at  Tanagra,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  peace.  He 
adds  that  Kimon  obtained  peace  for 
them  forthwith.  Both  these  assertions 
are  incorrect.    The  aztnordinary  auo- 


cesses  in  Boootia,  which  followed  so 
quickly  after  the  defeat  at  Tanagra, 
show  that  the  Athenians  were  under  no 
impressions  of  fear  at  that  juncture,  and 
that  the  recall  of  Kimon  proeeeded  from 
quite  different  feelings.  Moreover  the 
peace  with  Sparta  was  not  made  till 
some  years  afterwards. 
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under  circumstances  partly  analogous,  Themistokles  had  himself  pro- 
posed the  restoration  of  his  rival  Aristeides  from  ostracism,  a  little 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis :'}  and  in  both  cases,  the  suspension  of 
enmity  between  the  two  leaders  was  partly  the  sign,  partly  also 
the  auxiliary  cause,  of  reconciliation  and  renewed  fraternity  among 
the  general  body  of  citizens.  It  was  a  moment  analogous  to  that 
salutary  impulse  of  compromise,  and  harmony  of  parties,  which 
followed  the  extinction  of  the  Oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  forty- 
six  years  afterwards,  and  on  which  Thucydides  dwells  emphatically 
as  the  salvation  of  Athens  in  her  distress — a  moment  rare  in  free 
communities  generally,  not  less  than  among  the  jealous  competitors 
for  political  ascendency  at  Athens,* 

So  powerful  was  this  burst  of  fresh  patriotism  and  unanimity 
after  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  which  produced  the  recall  of  Kimon 
and  appears  to  have  overlaid  the  pre-existing  conspiracy,  that 
the  Athenians  were  quickly  in  a  condition  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of 
their  defeat     It  was  on  the  sixty-second  day  after  the  battle  that 


»  Plutarch,  Themistoklds,  c  10. 

3  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  17;  Periklde, 
c.  10;  Thucyd.  viii.  97.  Plutarch 
obserres,  respecting  this  reconciliation 
of  parties  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
after  having  mentioned  that  Periklds 
himself  proposed  the  restoration  of 
Kimon — 

08tw  t<^c  woKiriKtd  filr  ^ffcuf  al 
Sio^pol,  fjL4rpioi  8i  oi  $vfiol  koX  vphs 
rh  Koivhv  €hayiiK\y(TOi  (r{tfi<ptpor,  ri  8i 
^iKorifila  wdvrwf  iwiKparovaa  r&r  wa$&v 
rois  T^f  varplios  6ir(x^P«  nalpois. 

Which  remarks  are  very  analogous 
to  those  of  Thucydidds  in  recounting 
the  memorable  proceedings  of  the  year 
411  B.C.,  after  the  deposition  of  the 
oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  (Thucyd. 
vui.  97). 

Kal  oix  IJKurra  8^  rht^  -wpihov  XP^^^^ 
iirl  yt  ifiov  *A$rjya7oi  ^alyoyrou  tZ  -woXirti- 
treufTts'  fitrpia  yiip  1}  re  is  rovs  6\lyovs 
fcol  robs  woWohs  ^^yKpcuris  iyivtro^  Ktd 
4k  -woyripuv  ruv  wpayfuirwy  yttfofi^vutf 
rovTo  vpwrop  krftvtyKt  r^v  'w6Kiv.  Dr. 
Arnold  says  in  his  note — "It  appears 
that  the  constitution  as  now  fixed  was 
at  first,  in  the  opinion  of  Thucydidds, 
the  best  that  Athens  had  ever  enjoyed 
within  his  memory;  that  is,  the  best 
since  the  complete  ascendency  of  the 
democracy  effected  under  Periclds.  But 
how  long  a  period  is  meant  to  be 
included  by  the  words  rhif  wparov 
Xp6vov,  and  when  and  how  did  the 
implied  change  take  place?  Thy  -wpwrov 
Xpivop  can  hardly  apply  to  the  whole 


remaining  term  of  the  war,  as  if  this 
improved  constitution  had  been  first 
subverted  by  the  triumph  of  the  oli- 
garchy under  the  Thirty,  and  then  su- 
perseded by  the  restoration  of  the  old 
democracy  after  their  overthrow.  Yet 
Xenophon  mentions  no  intermediate 
change  in  the  government  between  the 
beginning  of  his  history  and  the  end  of 
the  war,"  &c. 

I  think  that  the  words  cS  iroXirc^ 
fftunti  are  understood  by  Dr.  Arnold 
in  a  sense  too  special  and  limited — as 
denoting  merely  the  new  constitution, 
or  positive  organic  enactments,  which 
the  Athenians  now  introduced.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  words  ai*e  of 
wider  Import ;  meaning  the  general 
temper  of  political  parties  both  recipro- 
cally towards  each  other  and  towards 
the  commonwealth;  their  inclination  to 
relinquish  antipathies,  to  accommodate 
points  of  difference,  and  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  heartily  against  the 
enemy,  suspending  those  lHas  ^iKoti- 
filast  Itlas  9ia$oKiLs  w§p\  rrjs  rov  ^^fiou 
trpooTcurias  (ii.  65)  noticed  as  having 
been  so  mischievous  before.  Of  course 
any  constitutional  arrangements  intro- 
duced at  such  a  period  would  partake 
of  the  moderate  and  harmonious  spirit 
then  prevalent,  and  would  therefore 
form  a  part  of  what  is  commended  by 
Thucydides:  but  his  commendation  is 
not  confined  to  them  specially.  Com- 
pare the  phrase  ii.  38.  iK€vB4pvs  5i  rd 
Tff  irphs  rh  Kotvhy  iro\n€^fuv,  &c. 
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they  undertook  an  aggressive  nArch  under  Myronides  into  Boeotia : 
the  extreme  precision  of  this  date — being  the  single  ^^^  ^^^ 
case  throughout  the  summary  of  events  between  the  Per-  J'^^'g^  ®' 
sian  and  Peloponnesian  wars  wherein  Thucydides  is  thus  B*'n«i  ^y  t*>« 
precise — marks  how  strong  an  impression  it  made  upon  ^^7  acquire 

•  _  _  _  S8C6D<leucy 

the  memory  of  the  Athenians.     At  the  battle  of  (Eno-  overall 

.  Boeotia. 

phyta,  engaged  against  the  aggregate  Theban  and  Bcbo-  r'h<»ki»,  and 
tian  forces — or,  if  Diodorus  is  to  be  trusted,  in  two  battles, 
of  which  that  of  OEnophyta  was  the  last — Myronides  was  com- 
pletely victorious.  The  Athenians  became  masters  of  Thebes  as 
well  as  of  the  remaining  Boeotian  towns ;  reversing  all  the  arrange- 
ments recently  made  by  Sparta — estabhshing  democratical  govern- 
ments— and  forcing  the  aristocratical  leaders,  favourable  to  Theban 
ascendency  and  Lacedaemonian  connexion,  to  become  exilea  Nor 
was  it  only  Boeotia  which  the  Athenians  thus  acquired:  Phokis 
and  Lokris  were  both  successively  added  to  the  list  of  their 
dependent  allies  —  the  former  being  in  the  main  friendly  to 
AUiens  and  not  disinclined  to  the  change,  while  the  latter  were 
go  decidedly  hostile  that  one  hundred  of  their  chiefs  were  detained 
and  sent  to  Athens  as  hostages.  The  Athenians  thus  extended 
their  influence — maintained  through  internal  party-management, 
backed  by  the  dread  of  interference  from  without  in  case  of  need — 
from  the  borders  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  including  both  Megara 
and  Pegae,  to  the  strait  of  Thermopylae.^ 

These  important  acquisitions  were  soon  crowned  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Lonff  Walls  and  the  conquest  of  JEs'msL.  ».c.465. 

L,,  .11111  1  1.  ,    Completion 

That   island,  doubtless  starved   out   by   its   protracted  of  the  Long 
blockade,  was  forced  to  capitulate  on  condition  of  de-  conquest  or 
stroying  its  fortifications,  surrendering  all  its   ships  of  wbTclTig 
war,  and  submitting  to  annual  tribute  as  a  dependent  disn^m^ 
ally  of  Athens.     The  reduction  of  this  once  powerful  tribJuTi^?^ 
maritime  city  marked  Athens  as  mistress  of  the  sea  on  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  coast   not  less   than   on   the   JEgean      Her   admiral 
Tolmides  displayed  her  strength  by  saihng  round  Pelo-  The  Atbc- 
ponnesus,  and  even  by  the  insult  of  burning  the  Lacedae-  JifTJoSSd 
monian  ports  of  Methone  and  of  Gythium.     He  took  ^^^^""JJI" 
Chalkis,  a  possession  of  the  Corinthians,  and  Naupaktus  Guif?f  *"  ^ 
belonging  to  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  near  the  mouth  of  the  corinth. 
Corinthian   Gulf  —  disembarked   troops   near   Sikyon,   with    some 
advantage  in  a  battle  against  opponents  from  that  town — and 
either   gained   or   forced    into   the   Athenian    alliance    not  only 

•  Thucyd.  i.  108;  Diodor.  xi.  81,  82. 
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Zakynthus  and  Kephallenia,  but  als9  some  of  the  towns  of  Achaia ; 
for  we  afterwards  find  these  latter  attached  to  Athens  without 
knowing  when  the  connexion  began.^  During  the  ensuing  year 
the  Athenians  renewed  their  attack  upon  Sikyon,  with  a  force 
of  1000  hoplites  under  Perikles  himself,  sailing  from  the  Megarian 
harbour  of  Pegae  in  the  Krissaean  Gulf.  This  eminent  man, 
however,  gained  no  greater  advantage  than  Tolmides — defeating 
the  Slkyonian  forces  in  the  field  and  driving  them  within  their  walls. 
He  afterwards  made  an  expedition  into  Akarnania,  taking  the 
Achaean  allies  in  addition  to  his  own  forces,  but  miscarried  in 
his  attack  on  (Eniadae  aud  accomplished  nothing.  Nor 
were  the  Athenians  more  successful  in  a  march  under- 
taken this  same  year  agsdnst  Thessaly,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
Orestes,  one  of  the  exiled  princes  or  nobles  of  Pharsalus.  Though 
they  took  with  them  an  imposing  force,  including  their  BcBotian 
and  Phokian  allies,  the  powerful  Thessalian  cavalry  forced  them  to 
keep  in  a  compact  body  and  confined  them  to  the  ground  actually 
occupied  by  their  hoplites:  while  all  their  attempts  against 
the  city  failed,  aud  their  hopes  of  internal  rising  were  disap 
pointed.* 

Had  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  Thessaly,  they  would  have 
Defeat  and  acquired  to  their  alliance  nearly  the  whole  of  extra- 
AtJSiii^ui  Peloponnesian  Greece.  But  even  without  Thessaly  their 
*^P^  power  was  prodigious,  and  had  now  attained  a  maximmu 

height  from  which  it  never  varied  except  to  decline.  As  a  counter- 
balancing loss  against  so  many  successes,  we  have  to  reckon  their 
ruinous  defeat  in  Egypt,  after  a  war  of  six  years  against  the 
Persians  (bc.  46!J-455).  At  first  they  had  gained  brilliant 
advantages,  in  conjunction  with  the  insurgent  prince  Inaros; 
expelling  the  Persians  from  all  Memphis  except  the  strongest  part 
called  the  White  Fortress.  And  such  was  the  alarm  of  tlie 
Persian  king  Artaxerxes  at  the  presence  of  the  Athenians  in 
Egypt,  that  he  sent  Megabazus  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
Sparta,  in  order  to  induce  the  Lacedaemonians  to  invade  Attica. 
This  envoy  however  failed,  and  an  augmented  Persian  force,  being 
sent  to  Egypt  under  Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus,"  drove  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  out  of 
Memphis  into  the  island  of  the  Nile  called  Prosopitis.  Here  they 
were  blocked  up  for  eighteen  months,  until  at  length  Megabyzus 
turned  the  arm  of  the  river,  laid  the  channel  dry,  and  stormed  the 

»  Thuoyd.  i.  108-115;  Diodor.  xi.  84.  «  Thucyd.  i.  Ill;  Diodor.  xL  85. 

>  Herodot.  iii.  160. 
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island  by  land.  A  very  few  Athenians  escaped  by  land  to 
Kyrene :  the  rest  were  either  slain  or  made  captive,  and  Inaios 
himself  was  crucified.  And  the  calamity  of  Athens  was  farther 
aggravated  by  the  arrival  of  fifty  fresh  Athenian  ships,  which, 
coming  after  the  defeat,  but  without  being  aware  of  it,  sailed  into 
thq  Mendesian  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  thus  fell  unawares  into  the 
power  of  the  Persians  and  Phoenicians ;  very  few  either  of  the  ships 
or  men  escaping.  The  whole  of  Egypt  became  again  subject 
to  the  Persians,  except  Amyrtaeus,  who  contrived  by  retiring  into 
the  inaccessible  fens  still  to  maintain  his  independence.  One  of 
the  largest  armaments  ever  sent  forth  by  Athens  and  her  confede- 
racy was  thus  utterly  ruined.^ 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  army 
in  Egypt,  and  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus 
by  Tolmides,  that  the  internal  war,  carried  on  by  the  The  revolted 
Lacedaemonians  against  the  Helots   or  Messenians  at  Laconu 
Ithome,  ended.     These  besieged  men,  no  longer  able  to  ^d  leate  um 
stand  out  against  a  protracted  blockade,  were  forced  to  **"° 
abandon    this  last  fortress   of  ancient  Messenian   independence, 
stipulating  for  a  safe  retreat  from  Peloponnesus  with  their  wives 
and  families;  with  the   proviso  that  if  any  one   of  them   ever 
returned  to  Peloponnesus,  he  should  become  the  slave  of  the  first 
person   who   seized   him.     They   were   established   by  Tolmides 
at  Naupaktus  (recently  taken  by  the  Athenians  from  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians),*  where  they  will  be  found  rendering  good  service  to 
Athens  in  the  following  wars. 

After  the  victory  of  Tanagra,  the   Lacedaemonians  made  no 
farUier  expeditions  out  of  Peloponnesus  for  several  sue-  Trace  for  five 
ceeding  years,  not  even  to  prevent  Boeotia  and  Phokis  JhSMnSr 
from  being  absorbed  into  the  Athenian  alliance.     The  anTthei^- 
reason  of  this  remissness  lay,  partly,  in  their  general  Sr^J^^S?** 
character;  partly,  in  the  continuance   of  the  siege  of  KtoSI***' 
Ithome,  which  occupied  them  at  home ;  but  still  more,  SJSi^*JP" 
perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the  Athenians,  masters  of  the  J^^lt 
Megarid,  were  in  occupation  of  the  road  over  the  high  ^"'*- 
lands  of  Geraneia,  and  could  therefore  obstruct  the  march  of  any 
army  out  fyom  Peloponnesus.     Even  after  the  surrender  of  Ithome, 


»  Thucyd.  i.  104,  109,  110;  Diodor. 
xi.  77;  xii.  3.  The  story  of  DiodoruB 
in  the  first  of  these  two  passages—  that 
most  of  the  Athenian  forces  were  allowed 
to  come  back  under  a  favourable  ca- 
pitulation granted  by  the  Peraian  gene- 


rals— is  contradicted  by  the  total  ruin 
which  he  himself  states  to  have  befallen 
them  in  the  latter  passages,  as  well  at 
by  Thucydid^. 

«  Thucyd.  i.  103;  Diodor.  xi.  84. 

o  2 
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the  Lacedaemomans  remained  inactive  for  three  years,  after  which 
time  a  formal  truce  was  concluded  with  Athens  by  the 
"^  Peloponnesians  generally,  for  five  years  longer.*     This 

truce  was  concluded  in  a  great  degree  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Kiraon,'  who  was  eagA*  to  resume  effective 
operations  against  the  Persians;  while  it*. was  not  less  suitable 
to  the  political  interest  of  Perikles  that  his  most  distinguished  rival 
should  be  absent  on  foreign  service,'  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his 
influence  at  home.  Accordingly  Kimon,  having  equipped  a  fleet  of 
200  triremes  from  Athens  and  her  confederates,  set  sail  for  Cyprus, 
from  whence  he  despatched  sixty  ships  to  Egypt,  at  the  request  of 
the  insurgent  prince  Amyrta^us,  who  was  still  maintaining  himself 
against  the  Persians  amidst  the  fens — while  with  the  remaining 
armament  he  laid  siege  to  Kitium.  In  the  prosecution 
Kiraon  at  of  this  sicgc,  hc  died  either  of  disease  or  of  a  wound, 
vfctorieaof  The  armament,  under  his  successor  Anaxikrates,  became 
fleet-It  re.  SO  cmbarrasscd  for  want  of  provisions,  that  they  aban- 
ums  me.  ^^^^^  ^^^  Undertaking  altogether,  and  went  to  fight  the 
PhoBnician  and  Kilikian  fleet  near  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  They  were 
here  victorious,  first  on  sea  and  afterwards  on  land,  though  probably 
not  on  the  same  day,  as  at  the  Eurymedou ;  after  which  they 
returned  home,  followed  by  the  sixty  ships  which  had  gone  to 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Amyrtaius/ 

^  Thucyd.  i.  112.  necting  it  with  Phaldrum.    Thia  laat 

'  ThoopompuB,  Fragm.  92,  ed.  Didot;     was  never  renewed,  after  all  of  them 
Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  18;  Diodor.  xi.  86.  ;  had  been  partially  destroyed   at    the 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  is  the  !  disastrous  close  of  tbe   Peloponnesian 


peace  which  ifischinda  (De  Fals.  Legat. 
c.  54.  p.  300)  and  Andokidda  (De  Pace, 
c.  1)  state  to  have  been  made  by  Mil- 


tiadds  son  of  Kimon,  proxenus  of  the  :  in  his  time. 


war:  and  it  appears  to  have  passed  out 
of  the  recollection  of  iEschines,  who 
speaks  of  the  two  walls  as  they  existed 


Lacedaemonians  ;  assuming  that  Mil- 
tiadds  son  of  Kimon  is  put  by  them, 
through  lapse  of  memory,  for  Kimon 
son  of  Miltiad^.  But  the  passages  of 
these  orators  involve  so  much  both  of 
historical  and  chronological  inaccuracy, 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  cite  them,  and 
impossible  to  amend  them  except  by 
conjecture.  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti 
Hellen.  Appendix,  8.  p.  257)  has  pointed 


3  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  10,  and  Rei- 
public.  Gerend.  Pnccep.  p.  812. 

An  understanding  to  this  effect  be- 
tween the  two  rivals  is  so  natural  that 
we  need  not  resort  to  the  supposition 
of  a  secret  agi'eement  concluded  between 
them  through  the  mediation  of  Elpinikd 
sister  of  Kimon,  which  Plutarch  had 
read  in  some  authors.  The  charms  as 
well  as  the  intrigues  of  Elpinikd  appear 


out  some  of  these  inaccuracies ;  and  >  to  have  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
thei'e  are  others  besides,  not  less  grave,  I  memoirs  of  Athenian  biographers :  they 
especially  in  the  oration  ascribed  to  j  were  employed  by  one  party  as  a  means 
Andokidds.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  of  calumniating  Kimon,  by  the  other 
of  them  seem  to  recognise  only  two  for  discrediting  Periklds. 
long  walls,  the  northern  and  the  south-  '  *  Thucyd.  i.  112  ;  Diodorus,  xii.  13. 
em  wall ;  whereas  in  the  time  of  Thu-  I  Diodorus  mentions  the  name  of  the 
cvdidds  there  were  three  long  walls:  general  Anaxikratds.  He  affirms  far- 
the  two  near  and  parallel,  connecting  ther  that  Kimon  lived  not  only  to  take 
Athens  with  Peirsous^  and  a  third  con-  .  Kitium  and  MaUus,  but  also  to  gain 
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From  this  time  forward  no  farther  operations  were  undertaken 
by  Athens  and  her  confederacy  against  the  Persians,  no  farther 
And  it  appears  that  a  convention  was  concluded  between  ofS2 'aSS. 
them,  whereby  the  Great  King  on  his  part  promised  two  pe^SJ^S^S^ 
things:   To  leave  free,  undisturbed,  and   untaxed,  the  cSded^be^ 
Asiatic  maritime  Greeks,  not  sending  troops  within  a  tweenthem. 
given  distance  of  the  coast:   To  refrain  from  sending  any  ships 
of  war  either  westward  of  Phaselis  (others  place  the  boundary  at 
the  Chelidonean  islands,  rather  more  to  the  westward)  or  within 
the  Kyanean  rocks  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
with  the  Euxine.     On  their  side  the  Athenians  agreed  to  leave 
him  in  undisturbed  possession   of  Cyprus  and  Egypt.     Kallias, 
an  Athenian   of  distinguished  family,  with   some   others  of  his 
countrymen,  went  up  to  Susa  to  negotiate  this  convention :  and 
certain  envoys  from  Argos,  then  in  alliance  with  Athens,  took  the 
opportunity  of  going  thither  at  the  same  time,  to  renew  the  friendly 
understanding  which  their  city  had  established  with  Xerxes  at  the 
period  of  his  invasion  of  Greece.^ 

As  is  generally   the   case   with   treaties    after    hostility — this 
convention  did  little  more  than  recognise  the  existing  Mistakes  and 
state  of  things,  without  introducing  any  new  advantage  uoJfKiJiect- 
or    disadvantage    on    either  side,    or    calling  for   any  v"nik>n-"' 
measures  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  it     We  may  ^  to^ig'hiJJ* 
hence   assign  a   reasonable  ground   for  the  silence  of  u^*^di5JI,V- 
Thucydides,  who  does  not  even  notice  the  convention  as  Stoubu- ^ 
having  been  made :  we  are  to  recollect  always  that  in  the  SSSj^f**®^ 
interval  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  he  Th«cy<JW6«. 
does  not  profess  to  do  more  than  glance  briefly  at  the  main  events. 
But  the  boastful  and  inaccurate  authors  of  the  ensuing  century, 


these  two  victories.  But  the  authority 
of  Thucydidda,  superior  on  every  ground 
to  Diodorus,  is  more  particularly  su- 
perior as  to  the  death  of  Kimon,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  hy  relationship. 

^  Herodot.  vii.  151;  Diodor.  xii.  3,  4. 
Demosthends  (De  Falsa  Legat.  c.  77,  p. 
4'J8  R:  compare  De  Rhodior.  Lihert. 
c.  13,  p.  199)  speaks  of  this  peace  as 
rV  ^^  wdvrofv  OpvWovfjL4yritf  elfyfimir. 
Compare  Lykurgus  cout.  Leoknit.  c. 
17,  p.  187;  Isokratte  (Panegyr.  c.  33, 
34,  p.  244;  Areopagitio.  c.  37,  pp.  150, 
229;  Panathenaic.  c.  20,  p.  360). 

Tlie  loose  language  of  these  orators 
makes  it  impossible  to  determine  what 
was  the  precise  limit  in  respect  of 
vicinity  to  the  coast.    Isokraids  is  care- 


lees  enough  to  talk  of  the  river  Halys 
as  the  boundary;  Demosthente  states 
it  as  "a  day's  coiu'se  for  a  horse." 

The  two  boundaries  marked  by  sea, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  both  clear  and 
natural,  in  reference  to  the  Athenian 
empire — the  Kyanean  rocks  at  one  end 
—  PhasClis  or  the  Chelidonean  islands 
(there  is  no  material  distance  between 
these  two  last-mentioned  places)  on  the 
other. 

Dahlmann,  at  the  end  of  his  Disser- 
tation on  the  reality  of  this  Kimonian 
peace,  collects  the  various  passages  of 
authors  wherein  it  is  mentioned :  among 
them  are  several  out  of  the  rhetor  Ari* 
steidds  (Forschungen,  p.  140-148). 
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orators,  rhetors,  and  historians,  indulged  in  so  much  exaggeration 
and  untruth  respecting  this  convention,  both  as  to  date  and  as 
to  details — and  extolled  as  something  so  glorious  the  fact  of  having 
imposed  such  hard  conditions  on  the  Great  King — that  they  have 
raised  a  suspicion  against  themselves.  Especially,  they  have 
occasioned  critics  to  ask  the  very  natural  question,  how  this 
splendid  achievement  of  Athens  came  to  be  left  unnoticed  by 
Thucydides  ?  Now  the  answer  to  such  question  is,  that  the  treaty 
itself  was  really  of  no  great  moment :  it  is  the  state  of  facts  and 
relations  implied  in  the.  treaty,  and  existing  substantially  before 
it  was  concluded,  which  constitutes  the  real  glory  of  Athens.  But 
to  the  later  writers,  the  treaty  stood  forth  as  the  legible  evidence 
of  facts  which  in  their  time  were  past  and  gone :  while  Thucydides 
and  his  contemporaries,  living  in  the  actual  fulness  of  the  Athenian 
empire,  would  certainly  not  appeal  to  the  treaty  as  an  evidence, 
and  might  well  pass  it  over  even  as  an  event,  when  studying  to 
condense  the  narrative.  Though  Thucydides  has  not  mentioned 
the  treaty,  he  says  nothing  which  disproves  its  reality,  and  much 
which  is  in  fiill  harmony  with  it.  For  we  may  show  even  from 
him, — 1.  That  all  open  and  direct  hostilities  between  Athens  and 
Persia  ceased,  after  the  last  mentioned  victories  of  the  Athenians 
near  Cyprus :  that  this  island  is  renounced  by  Athens,  not  being 
included  by  Thucydides  in  his  catalogue  of  Athenian  allies  prior 
to  the  Peloponnesiau  war ;  ^  and  that  no  farther  aid  is  given  by 
Athens  to  the  revolted  Amyrtaeus  in  Egypt  2.  That  down  to  the 
time  when  the  Athenian  power  was  prostrated  by  the  ruinous 
failure  at  Syracuse,  no  tribute  was  collected  by  the  Persian  satraps 
in  Asia  Minor  from  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  nor  were 
Persian  ships  of  war  allowed  to  appear  in  the  waters  of  the 
iEgean,*  nor  was  the  Persian  king  admitted  to  be  sovereign  of  the 


»  Thucyd.  iL  14. 

«  Thucyd.  viii.  5,  6,  56.    Ab  this  ia 
a  point  on  which  very  erroneous  repre- 


opportunitv  for  striking  a  heavy  blow 
at  the  Athenian  power.  The  satrap 
Tissaphemes  encouraged  the  Chiana  and 


sentations  have  been  made  by  some  i  Erythrasans  to  revolt,  sending  an  envoy 
learned  critics,  especially  by  Dahlmann  along  with  them  to  Sparta  with  per- 
and  Manso  (see  the  treatises  cited  in  !  suasions  and  promises  of  aid—Miy^o 


immediately  succeeding  the  ruin  of  the  i  -wt-wpoByfjiivoi  rohi  iic  riis  iavrov  ^x^* 
Athenian  army  at  Syracuse,  and  after  \  ^6povs^  ots  IC  *A$riralous  kwh  rwr  'EA- 
redoubled  exertions  had  been  making  Ai}W8»i'  wSKta^  ob  iv^dfitvos  rpda'a-ta-Beu 
(even  some  months  before  that  ruin  ^Tw^c(Xi}<rc.  Tois  rt  o(v  ^6povs 
actually  took  place)  to  excite  active  /xaKKor  iv6fii((  koiuuvBoi,  KOKtLcas  rovs 
hostile  proceedings  against  Athens  from  *A$rivaiovs,  koX  &fia  fiaciKti  ^ufifidxovs 
every  quarter  (Thucyd.  vii.  25)  :  it  AoKticufiot^lovs  iroi^cur,  &o.  In  the 
being  seen  that  there  was  a  promising    next  chapter,  Thucydid^  tells  us  that 
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country  down  to  the  coast.     Granting,  therefore,  that  we  were 
even  bound,  from  the  silence  of  Thucydides,  to  infer  that  no  treaty 


the  satrap  Phamabazus  wanted  to  ob- 
tun  Lacedsemonian  aid  in  the  same 
manner  as  Tissaphemes  for  his  satrapy 
also,  in  order  that  he  might  detach 
the  Greek  cities  from  Athens  and  be 
able  to  levy  the  tribute  upon  them. 
Two  OreekiB  go  to  Sparta,  sent  by 
PhamabazuSi  Sirws  vavs  KoyActiav  is  rhv 
'EAA^mroKToi',  koX  axrrhsy  tl  9vifcuro  &w€p 
6  Tunra4>tpinis  irpovOvyLuro^  rds  tc  iv  tw 
iawTov  &f>X7  V6KUS  *K9j]vai(av  iiroar'ni- 
atit  8ub  robs  ^6 povSy  xal  iup*  iavrov 
fieuriXti  T^r  ^vfifiaxiay  f&y  AouccSat/iO- 
W«y  voffiatit. 

These  passages  (strange  to  say)  are 
considered  by  Manso  and  Dahlmann  as 
showing  that  the  Gi'ecian  cities  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  though  subject  to  the 
Athenian  empire,  continued  nevertheless 
to  pay  their  tribute  regularly  to  Susa. 
To  me  the  passages  appear  to  disprove 
this  very  supposition;  they  show  that 
it  was  essential  for  the  satrap  to  detach 
these  cities  from  the  Athenian  empire, 
as  a  means  of  procuring  tribute  from 
them  to  Persia :  that  the  Athenian  em- 
pire, while  it  lasted,  prevented  him 
from  getting  any  tribute  from  the  cities 
subject  to  it.  Manso  and  Dahlmann 
have  overlooked  the  important  meaning 
of  the  adverb  of  time  vt»<rrl — **  lately." 
By  that  word  ThucydidSs  expressly  in- 
timates that  the  court  of  Susa  had  only 
recently  demanded  from  Tissaphemes 
and  Phamabazus,  tribute  from  the 
maritime  Greeks  within  their  satrapies : 
and  he  implies  that  nntU  recently  no  such 
demand  had  been  made  upon  them. 
The  court  of  Susa,  apprised  doubtless 
by  Grecian  exiles  and  agents  of  the 
embarraasments  into  which  Athens  had 
fallen,  conceived  this  a  suitable  moment 
for  exacting  tiibutes,  to  which  doubt- 
less it  always  considered  itself  entitled, 
though  the  power  of  Athens  had  com- 
pelled it  to  forego  them.  Accordingly 
the  demand  was  now  for  the  first  time 
sent  down  to  Tissaphemes,  and  he 
"  became  a  debtor  for  them "  to  the 
court  {iirwptlKri<rt\  until  he  could  col- 
lect them :  which  he  could  not  at  first 
do,  even  then,  embarrassed  as  Athens 
was— and  which,  d  forttDri,  he  could 
not  have  done  before,  when  Athens  was 
in  full  power. 

We  learn  from  these  passages  two 
valuable  facts.  1.  That  the  maritime 
Asiatic  cities  belonging  to  the  Athenian 
empire  paid  no  tribute  to  Susa,  from 


the  date  of  the  full  organization  of  the 
Athenian  confederacy  down  to  a  period 
after  the  Athenian  defeat  in  Sicily. 
2.  That  nevertheless  these  cities  always 
continued,  throughout  this  period,  to 
stand  rated  in  the  Persian  king's  books 
each  for  its  appropriate  tribute;  the 
court  of  Susa  waiting  for  a  convenient 
moment  to  occur,  when  it  should  be  • 
able  to  enforce  its  demands,  from  mis- 
fortune ocruing  to  Athens. 

This  state  of  relations,  between  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  and  the  Persian  court 
imder  the  Athenian  empire,  authenti- 
cated by  Thucydidds,  enables  us  to 
explain  a  passage  of  Herodotus,  on 
which  also  both  Manso  and  Dahlmann 
have  dwelt  (p.  94)  with  rather  more 
apparent  plausibility,  as  proving  their 
view  v{  the  case.  Herodotus,  after  de- 
scribing the  re-arrangement  and  re- 
measurement  of  the  territories  of  the 
Ionic  cities  by  the  satrap  Artaphernes 
(about  493  B.C.  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Ionic  revolt),  proceeds  to  state 
that  he  assessed  the  tribute  of  each 
with  reference  to  this  new  measure- 
ment, and  that  the  assessment  remained 
unchanged  until  his  own  (Herodotus's) 
time — icol  rits  x^P^  <r<f>4(ay  fifryfieras 
Karh,  itapaaicfyas  ....  <p6povs  ^Ta|c 
iKdcroiffif  ol  KoriL  x*^P^^  9iaT€K4ov<ri 
txovrts  iK  ro6rov  rod  xp^fo^  «**i  ^t* 
fcol  4s  ifi^t  &s  irdx^(f'ay  i^  'Aproup4p" 
tffos'  irdx^VO'fttf  8i  (rycSbi'  kotA  tA 
ainit  ra  koI  trpSrtpoy  €ixoi'  (vi.  42). 
Now  Dahlmann  and  Manso  contend 
that  Herodotus  here  affirms  the  tribute 
of  the  Ionic  cities  to  Persia  to  have 
been  continuously  and  regularly  paid 
down  to  his  own  time.  But  in  my 
judgement  this  is  a  mistake  ;  Hero- 
dotus speaks  not  about  the  payment^ 
but  about  the  assesstnent :  and  these 
were  two  very  different  things,  as  Thu- 
cydidds  clearly  intimates  in  the  passage 
which  I  have  cited  above.  The  assess- 
ment of  all  the  Ionic  citi^  in  the 
Persian  king's  books  remained  unal- 
tered all  through  the  Athenian  empire; 
but  the  pnyrnent  was  not  enforced  until 
immediately  before  41 2  n.o.,  when  the 
Athenians  wore  supposed  to  be  too 
weak  to  hinder  it.  It  is  evident  by 
the  account  of  the  general  Persian  re- 
venues, throughout  all  the  satrapies, 
which  we  find  in  the  third  book  of 
Herodotus,  that  he  had  access  to  offi- 
cial accounts  of  the  Persian  finances^ 
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was  concluded,  we  should  still  be  obliged  also  to  infer,  from  his 
positive  averments,  that  a  state  of  historical  fact,  such  as  the  treaty 
acknowledged  and  prescribed,  became  actually  realized.  But 
when  we  reflect  farther,  that  Herodotus^  certifies  the  visit  of 
Kallias  and  other  Athenian  envoys  to  the  court  of  Susa,  we  can 
assign  no  other  explanation  of  such  visit  so  probable  as  the  reality 
of  this  treaty.  Certainly  no  envoys  would  have  gone  tliither 
during  a  state  of  recognized  war ;  and  though  it  may  be  advanced 
.as  possible  that  they  may  have  gone  with  the  view  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  and  yet  not  have  succeeded — this  would  be  straining  the 
limits  of  possibility  beyond  what  is  reasonable.^ 


or  at  least  to  Greek  secretaries  who  I 
knew  those  accounts.  He  would  he  | 
told  that  these  assessments  remained 
unchanged  from  the  time  of  Arta- 
phernes  downward  :  whether  they  were 
realised  or  not  was  another  question, 
which  the  "books"  would  probably 
not  answer,  and  which  he  might  or 
might  not  know. 

The  passages  above  cited  from  Thu- 
cydidds  appear  to  me  to  afford  positive 
proof  that  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  paid  no  tribute  to  Persia 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Athenian 
empire.  But  if  there  were  no  such 
positive  proof,  I  should  ntill  maintain 
the  same  opinion.  For  if  these  Greeks 
went  on  paying  tribute,  what  is  meant 
by  the  phrases,  of  their  having  "re- 
volted from  Persia,"  of  their  "having 
been  liberated  from  the  king"  {pi  Ato- 
ffrdrT€s  ficuriX^ws  "EWriyti  —  ol  iirh 
'Iwi'fas  irol  'EK\ficnr6yrov  Ijirj  d^eerri}- 
K^rts  airh  fiatri\4t0S — Stroi  &ir^  iScuriX^wf 
vtotarl  ii\tv$4puKTo.  Thucyd.  i.  18,  89, 
95)? 

So  much  respecting  the  payment  of 
tribute.  As  to  the  other  point — that 
between  477  and  412  b.c.,  no  Persian 
ships  were  tolerated  along  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  which  coast,  though  claimed  by 
the  Persian  king,  was  not  recognised  by 
the  Greeks  as  belonging  to  him — ^proof 
will  be  found  in  Thucyd.  viii.  56 :  com- 
pare Diodor.  iv.  26. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  151.  Diodorus  also 
states  that  this  peace  was  concluded  by 
Kallias  the  Athenian  (xii.  4). 

'  I  conclude,  on  the  whole,  in  favour 
of  this  treaty  as  an  historical  fact — 
though  sensible  that  some  of  the  argu- 
ments ui^ed  against  it  are  not  without 
force.  &.  Mitford  and  Dr.  Thirlwall 
(ch.  xvii.  p.  474),  as  well  as  Manso  and 
Dahlmann,  not  to  mention  others,  have 


impugned  the  reality  of  the  treaty:  and 
the  last-mentioned  author  particularly 
has  examined  the  case  at  length  and  set 
forth  all  the  grounds  of  objection; 
urging,  among  some  which  are  really 
serious,  others  which  appear  to  me 
weak  and  untenable  (Manso,  Sparta, 
vol.  iii.  Beylage,  x.  p.  471 ;  Dahlmann, 
Forschungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Ge- 
schichte,  vol.  i.  Uebor  den  Kimonischen 
Frieden,  p.  1-148).  Bocckh  admits  the 
treaty  as  an  historical  fact. 

If  we  deny  altogether  the  historical 
reality  of  the  treaty,  we  must  adopt 
some  such  hypothesis  as  that  of  Dahl- 
mann (p.  40) : — "  The  distinct  mention 
and  averment  of  such  a  peace  as  having 
been  formally  concluded,  appears  to 
have  first  arisen  among  the  schools  of 
the  rhetors  at  Athens,  shortly  after 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  as  an 
oratorical  antithesis  to  oppose  to  that 
peace." 

To  which  we  must  add  the  supposi- 
tion, that  some  persons  must  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  cause  this  fabri- 
cated peace  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar, 
and  placed  either  in  the  Metrdon  or 
somewhere  else  in  Athens  among  the 
records  of  Athenian  glories.  For  that 
it  was  so  engraved  on  a  column  is  cer- 
tain (Theopompus  ap.  Harpokration. 
*ArTuc6is  ypdfifjuuri).  The  suspicion 
started  by  Theopompus  (and  founded 
on  the  fact  that  the  peace  was  en- 
graved, not  in  ancient  Attic,  but  in 
Ionic  letters — the  latter  sort  having 
been  only  legalized  in  Athens  after  the 
archonship  of  Eukleides),  that  this 
treaty  was  a  subsequent  invention  and 
not  an  historical  reality,  does  not  weigh 
with  me  very  much.  Assuming  the 
peace  to  be  real,  it  would  naturally  be 
drawn  up  and  engraved  in  the  character 
habitually  used  among  the  Ionic  cities 
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We  may  therefore  believe  in  the  reality  of  this  treaty  between 
Athens   and   Persia,  improperly   called   the   Kimonian 
treaty :  improperly,  since  not  only  was  it  concluded  after  son  of  Mei6- 
the  death  of  Kimon,  but  the  Athenian  victories  by  which  Kimon  as 
it  was  immediately  brought  on,  were  gained  afl«r  his  w)nenf  ^ 
death.     Nay  more — the  probability  is,  that  if  Kimon 
had  lived,   it  would  not  have  been  concluded  at  all.     For  his 
interest  as  well  as  his  glory  led  him  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
Persia,  since  he  was  no  match  for  his  rival  Perikles  either  as  a 
statesman  or  as  an  orator,  and  could  only  maintain  his  popularity 
by  the  same  means  whereby  he   had  earned  it — victories  and 
plunder  at  the  cost  of  the  Persians.     His  death  ensured  more 
complete  ascendency  to  Perikles,  whose  policy  and  character  were 
of  a  cast  altogether  opposite :  ^  while  even  Thucydides,  son  of 
Melesias,  who  succeeded  Kimon  his  relation  as  leader  of  the  anti- 
Periklean  party,  was  also  a  man  of  the  senate  and  public  assembly 
rather  than  of  campaigns  and  conquests.     Averse  to  distant  enter- 
prises   and    precarious    acquisitions,    Perikles   was   only   anxious 
to  maintain  unimpaired  the  Hellenic  ascendency  of  Athens,  now 
at  its  very  maximum.     He  was  well  aware  that  the  undivided  force 
and  vigilance  of  Athens  would  not  be  too  much  for  this  object — 
nor  did  they  in  fact  prove  suflScient,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
With  such  dispositions  he  was  naturally  glad  to  conclude  a  peace, 
which  excluded  the  Persians  from  all  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 


of  Asia  Minor,  since  they  were  the 
parties  most  specially  interested  in  it: 
or  it  miffht  even  have  been  re-engraved, 
seeing  Uiat  nearly  a  century  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  and  the  time  when  Theopompus 
■aw  the  pillar.  I  confess  that  the 
hypothesis  of  Dahlmann  appears  to  me 
more  improbable  than  the  historical 
reality  of  the  treaty.  I  think  it  more 
likely  that  there  was  a  treaty,  and  that 
the  orators  talked  exaggerated  and  false 
matters  respecting  it — rather  than  that 
they  fabricated  the  treaty  from  the 
beginning  with  a  deliberate  purpose, 
and  with  the  false  name  of  an  envoy 
conjoined. 

Dahlmann  exposes  justly  and  forcibly 
(an  easy  task  indeed)  the  loose,  incon- 
sistent, and  vain-glorious  statements  of 
the  orators  respecting  this  treaty.  The 
chronological  error  by  which  it  was 
asserted  to  have  been  made  shortly 
after  the  victories  of  the  Eurymedon 
(and  was  thus  connected  with  the  name 
of  Kimon),  is  one  of  the  circumstances 


which  have  most  tended  to  discredit 
the  attesting  witnesses :  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  Ephorus  (assuming  that 
Diodorus  in  this  case  copies  Ephorus, 
which  is  highly  probable— xii.  3,  4)  did 
not  fall  into  this  mistake,  but  placed 
the  treaty  in  its  right  chronological 
place,  after  the  Athenian  expedition 
under  Kimon  against  Cyprus  and  Egypt 
in  450-449  B.C.  Kimon  died  before  the 
great  results  of  this  expedition  were 
consummated,  as  we  know  from  Thu- 
cydides :  on  this  point  Diodorus  speaks 
equivocally,  but  rather  giving  it  to  be 
imderstood  that  Kimon  lived  to  com- 
plete the  whole,  and  then  died  of  sick- 
ness. 

The  absurd  exaggeration  of  Isokratds, 
that  the  treaty  bound  the  Persian  kings 
not  to  come  westward  of  the  river 
Halys,  has  also  been  very  properly  cen- 
sured. He  makes  this  statement  in 
two  different  orations  (Areopagitic.  p. 
150;  Panathenaic.  p.  402). 

1  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  21-2S. 
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westward  of  the  Chelidoneans,  as  well  as  from  all  the  waters  of  the 
iEgean,  under  the  simple  condition  of  renouncing  on  the  part  of 
Athens  farther  aggressions  against  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Kilikia,  and 
Egypt  The  Great  King  on  his  side  had  had  sufficient  experience 
of  Athenian  energy  to  fear  the  consequences  of  such  aggressions,  if 
prosecuted.  He  did  not  lose  much  by  relinquishing  formally 
a  tribute  which  at  the  time  he  could  have  little  hope  of  realizing, 
and  which  of  course  he  intended  to  resume  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  Weighing  all  these  circumstances,  we  shall  find  that 
the  peace,  improperly  called  Kimonian,  results  naturally  from  the 
position  and  feelings  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Athens  was  now  at  peace  both  abroad  and  at  home,  under 
AC.  449.  the  administration  of  Perikles,  with  a  great  empire,  a 
th?c^mnK>a  great  flcct,  and  a  great  accumulated  treasure.  The 
SSredli!!^  common  fund  collected  from  the  contributions  of  the 
to^AtiSlT—  confederates,  and  originally  deposited  at  Delos,  had 
Mp?of'iE?*  before  this  time  been  transferred  to  the  acropolis  at 
Into^lS©-  Athens.  At  what  precise  time  such  transfer  took  place, 
nUn  empire,  ^g  cauuot  State.  Nor  are  we  enabled  to  assign  the 
successive  stages  whereby  the  confederacy,  chiefly  with  the  freewill 
of  its  own  members,  became  transformed  from  a  body  of  armed 
and  active  warriors  under  the  guidance  of  Athens,  into  disarmed 
and  passive  tribute-payers  defended  by  the  military  force  of 
Athens :  from  allies  free,  meeting  at  Delos,  and  self-determining — 
into  subjects  isolated,  sending  their  annual  tribute,  and  awaiting 
Athenian  orders.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  change  had  been 
made  before  this  time.  Some  of  the  more  resolute  of  the  allies 
had  tried  to  secede,  but  Athens  had  coerced  them  by  force,  and 
reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  tribute-payers  without  ships 
or  defence.  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Samos  were  now  the  only  allies 
free  and  armed  on  the  original  footing.  Every  successive  change 
of  an  armed  ally  into  a  tributary— every  subjugation  of  a  seceder 
— tended  of  course  to  cut  down  the  numbers,  and  enfeeble  the 
authority,  of  the  Delian  synod.  And  what  was  still  worse,  it 
altered  the  reciprocal  relation  and  feelings  both  of  Athens  and  her 
allies — exalting  the  former  into  something  like  a  despot,  and 
degrading  the  latter  into  mere  passive  subjects. 

Of  course  the  palpable  manifestation  of  the  change  must  have 
Tnuwferof  ^^^^  *^®  transfer  of  the  confederate  fund  from  Delos  to 
JS^iSSwi  by*  A-theiis.  The  only  circumstance  which  we  know  respecting 
thesamians.   ^jjjg  transfer  is,  that  it  was  proposed  by  the  Samians' — 

*  Plutarch,  Aruteiddfl,  c.  25. 
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the  second  power  in  the  confederacy,  inferior  only  to  Athens,  and 
least  of  all  likely  to  favour  any  job  or  sinister  purpose  of  the 
Athenians.  It  is  farther  said  that  when  the  Samians  proposed  it, 
Aristeides  characterised  it  as  a  motion  unjust,  but  useful :  we  may 
reasonably  doubt,  however,  whether  it  was  made  during  his  lifetime. 
When  the  synod  at  Delos  ceased  to  be  so  fiilly  attended  as  to  com- 
mand respect — when  war  was  lighted  up  not  only  with  Persia,  but 
with  .^^^gma  and  Peloponnesus — the  Samians  might  not  unnaturally 
feel  that  the  large  accumulated  fund,  with  its  constant  annual  ac- 
cessions, would  be  safer  at  Athens  than  at  Delos,  which  latter  island 
would  require  a  permanent  garrison  and  squadron  to  ensure  it 
against  attack.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Samians  proceeded,  when  we  find  them  coming  forward 
to  propose  the  transfer,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  it  was  not  dis- 
pleasing, and  did  not  appear  unjust,  to  the  larger  member#  of  the 
confederacy ;  and  that  it  was  no  high-handed  and  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  power,  as  it  is  often  called,  on  the  part  of  Athens. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  ^gina,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  of  CEnophyta,  the  position  of  Athens 
became  altered  more  and  more.  She  acquired  a  laree  Athens  with 
catalogue  of  new  allies,  partly  tributary,  like  Agma —  alliance  both 
partly  in  the  same  relation  as  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Samos ;  and  maritime 
that  is,  obliged  only  to  a  conformity  of  foreign  policy 
and  to  military  service.  In  this  last  category  were  Megara,  the 
Boeotian  cities,  the  Phokians,  Lokrians,  &c.  All  these,  though 
allies  of  Athens,  were  strangers  to  Delos  and  the  confederacy 
against  Persia ;  and  accordingly  that  confederacy  passed  insensibly 
into  a  matter  of  history,  giving  place  to  the  new  conception  of 
imperial  Athens  Mrith  her  extensive  list  of  allies,  partly  free,  partly 
subject  Such  transition,  arising  spontaneously  out  of  the  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  the  confederates  themselves,  was  thus 
materially  forwarded  by  the  acquisitions  of  Athens  extraneous  to 
the  confederacy.  She  was  now  not  merely  the  first  maritime  state 
in  Greece,  but  perhaps  equal  to  Sparta  even  in  land-power — pos- 
sessing in  her  alliance  Megara,  Boeotia,  Fhokis,  Lokris,  together 
with  Achaea  and  Troezen  in  Peloponnesus.  Large  as  this  aggre- 
gate already  was,  both  at  sea  and  on  land,  yet  the  magnitude  of 
the  annual  tribute,  and  still  more  the  character  of  the  Athenians 
themselves,  superior  to  all  Greeks  in  that  combination  of  energy 
and  discipline  which  is  the  grand  cause  of  progress,  threatened  still 
farther  increase.  Occupying  the  Megarian  harbour  of  Pegae,  the 
Athenians  had  full  means  of  naval  action  on  both  sides  of  the  Co- 
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rinthian  Isthmus:  but  what  was  of  still  greater  importance  to 
them,  by  their  possession  of  the  Megarid  and  of  the  high  lands  of 
Gerancia,  they  could  restrain  any  land -force  from  marching  out  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  were  thus  (considering  besides  their  mastery  at 
sea)  completely  unassailable  in  Attica. 

Ever  since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  Athens  had  been  advancing  in 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  power  and  prosperity  at  home,  as  well 
as  of  victory  and  ascendency  abroad — to  which  there  was  no  ex- 
ception except  the  ruinous  enterprise  in  Egypt  Looking  at  the 
position  of  Greece  therefore  about  448  b.c., — after  the  conclusion 
of  the  five  years'  truce  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athens, 
and  of  the  so-called  Kimonian  peace  between  Persia  and  Athens, — 
a  discerning  Greek  might  well  calculate  upon  farther  aggrandise- 
ment of  this  imperial  state  as  the  tendency  of  the  age.  And  ac- 
custom^ as  every  Greek  was  to  the  conception  of  separate  town- 
autonomy  as  essential  to  a  freeman  and  a  citizen,  such  prospect 
could  not  but  inspire  terror  and  aversion.  The  sympathy  of  the 
Peloponnesians  for  the  islanders  and  ultrarmaritime  states,  who  con- 
stituted the  original  confederacy  of  Athens,  was  not  considerable. 
But  when  the  Dorian  island  of  JEgina,  was  subjugated  also,-  and 
passed  into  the  condition  of  a  defenceless  tributary,  they  felt  the 
blow  sorely  on  every  ground.  The  ancient  celebrity,  and  eminent 
service  rendered  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  of  this  memorable  island, 
had  not  been  able  to  protect  it ;  while  those  great  iEginetan  families, 
whose  victories  at  the  sacred  festival-games  Pindar  celebrates  in  a 
large  proportion  of  his  odes,  would  spread  the  language  of  com- 
plaint and  indignation  throughout  their  numerous  "guests"  in 
every  Hellenic  city.  Of  course,  the  same  anti-Athenian  feeling 
would  pervade  those  Peloponnesian  states  who  had  been  engaged 
in  actual  hostility  with  Athens — Corinth,  Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  &c., 
as  well  as  Sparta,  the  once-recognised  head  of  Hellas,  but  now 
tacitly  degraded  from  her  preeminence,  baffled  in  her  projects 
respecting  Boeotia,  and  exposed  to  the  burning  of  her  port  at 
Gythium  without  being  able  even  to  retaliate  upon  Attica.  Putting 
all  those  circumstances  together,  we  may  comprehend  the  powerful 
feeling  of  dislike  and  apprehension  now  diffiised  so  widely  over 
Greece  against  the  upstart  despot-city ;  whose  ascendency,  newly 
acquired,  maintained  by  superior  force,  and  not  recognised  as  legi- 
timate— threatened  nevertheless  still  farther  increase.  Sixteen 
years  hence,  this  same  sentiment  will  be  found  exploding  into  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  But  it  became  rooted  in  the  Greek  mind 
during  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  when  Athens  was 
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much  more  fonnidable  than  she  had  come  to  be  at  the  commence- 
meDt  of  that  Wkr.  We  can  hardly  explain  or  appreciate  the  ideas 
of  that  later  period,  unless  we  take  them  as  handed  down  from  the 
earlier  date  of  the  five  years'  truce  (about  451-446  b.c.). 

Formidable  as  the  Athenian  empire  both  really  was  and  ap- 
peared to  be,  however,  this  wide-spread  feeling  of  anti-  commence- 
pathy  proved  still  stronger,  so  that  instead  of  the  threat-  ye^,Se8*'and' 
ened  increase,  the  empire  underwent  a  most  material  ^*Jr*to 
diminution.  This  did  not  arise  from  the  attack  of  open  ^^«™- 
enemies ;  for  during  the  five  years'  truce,  Sparta  undertook  only 
one  movement,  and  that  not  against  Attica :  she  sent  troops  to 
Delphi,  in  an  expedition  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  Sacred 
War — expelled  the  Phokians,  who  had  assumed  to  themselves  the 
management  of  the  temple — and  restored  it  to  the  native  Delphians. 
To  this  the  Athenians  made  no  direct  opposition  :  but  as  soon  as 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  gone,  they  themselves  marched  thither 
and  placed  the  temple  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Phokians,  who 
were  then  their  allies.^  The  Delphians  were  members  of  the 
Phokian  league,  and  there  was  a  dispute  of  old  standing  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  temple — whether  it  belonged  to  them  sepa- 
rately or  to  the  Phokians  collectively.  The  favour  of  those  who 
administered  it  counted  as  an  element  of  considerable  moment  in 
Grecian  politics ;  the  sympathies  of  the  leading  Delphians  led  them 
to  embrace  the  side  of  Sparta,  but  the  Athenians  now  hoped  to 
counteract  this  tendency  by  means  of  their  preponderance  in 
Phokis.  We  are  not  told  that  the  Lacedaemonians  took  any 
ulterior  step  in  consequence  of  their  views  being  frustrated  by 
Athens — a  significant  evidence  of  the  politics  of  that  day. 

The  blow  which  brought  down  the  Athenian  empire  from  this 
its  greatest  exaltation  was  struck  by  the  subjects  them- 
selves.    The  Athenian  ascendency  over  Boeotia,  Phokis,  lievoitof  • 
Lokris,  and  Euboea,  was  maintained,  not  by  means  of  Athens- 
garrisons,  but  through   domestic  parties  faf  curable  to  Athenians  at 
Athens,  and  a  suitable  form  of  government — ^just  in  the  they  etacu- 
same  way  as  Sparta  maintained  her  influence  over  her  ***  **®^ 
Peloponnesian  allies.*     After  the  victory  of  (Enophyta,  the  Athe- 
nians had  broken  up  the  governments  in  the  Boeotian  cities  esta- 
blished by  Sparta  before  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  and  converted 
them  into  democracies  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere.     Many  of  the 


'  Thucyd.  i.  112:  compare  PLiloclior. 
Fragm.  88,  ed.  Didot. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  19.  AaK€9aifi6vioi^  ohx 
^orcXc«r  (x^^^**  ^pov  robs  ^vfifidxovs. 


Kar'  6\tyapxiay  '^  <npl(rty  a^o7f  iUpop 
iirirri9fit0s  Hirws  iro\irt6<rowri  Btpairtiw' 
Tcr — the  same  also  i.  76-144. 
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previous  leading  men  had  thus  been  sent  into  exile :  and  as  the 
same  process  had  taken  place  in  Phokis  and  Lokris,  there  was 
at  this  time  a  considerable  aggregate  body  of  exiles,  Boeotian, 
Phokian,  Lokrian,  Euboean,  ^ginetan,  &c.,  all  bitterly  hostile  to 
Athens,  and  ready  to  join  in  any  attack  upon  her  power.  We 
learn  farther  that  the  democracy  ^  established  at  Thebes  after  the 
battle  of  (Enophyta  was  ill-conducted  and  disorderly:  which  cir- 
cumstance laid  open  Bceotia  still  farther  to  the  schemes  of  assail- 
ants on  the  watch  for  every  weak  point 

These  various  exiles,  all  joining  their  forces  and  concerting  mea- 
sures with  their  partisans  in  the  interior,  succeeded  in  mastering 
Orchomenus,  Chaeroneia,  and  some  other  less  important  places  in 
Boeotia.  Tiie  Athenian  general  Tolmides  marched  to  expel  them, 
with  1000  Athenian  hopUtes  and  an  auxiliary  body  of  allies.  It 
appears  that  this  march  was  undertaken  in  haste  and  rashness. 
The  hoplites  of  Tolmides,  principally  youthful  volunteers  and  be- 
longing to  the  best  families  of  Athens,  disdained  the  enemy  too 
much  to  await  a  larger  and  more  commanding  force :  nor  would 
the  people  listen  even  to  Perikles,  when  he  admonished  them  that 
the  march  would  be  full  of  hazard,  and  adjured  them  not  to  attempt 
it  without  greater  numbers  as  well  as  greater  caution."  FatAlly 
indeed  were  his  predictions  justified.  Though  Tolmides  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  first  enterprise — the  recapture  of  (!)haBroneia,  wherein 
he  placed  a  garrison — yet  in  his  march,  probably  incautious  and 
disorderly,  when  departing  from  that  place,  he  was  siu*prised  and 
attacked  unawares,  near  Koroneia,  by  the  united  body  of  exiles 
and  their  partisans.  No  defeat  in  Grecian  history  was  ever  more 
complete  or  ruinous.  Tolmides  himself  was  slain,  together  with 
many  of  the  Athenian  hoplites,  while  a  large  number  of  them  were 
taken  prisoners.  In  order  to  recover  these  prisoners,  who  belonged 
to  the  best  families  in  the  city,  the  Athenians  submitted  to  a  con- 
vention whereby  they  agreed  to  evacuate  Boeotia  altogether.  In 
all  the  cities  of  that  country  the  exiles  were  restored,  the  demo- 
cratical  government  overthrown,  and  Boeotia  was  transformed  from 
an  ally  of  Athens  into  her  bitter  enemy.'    Long  indeed  did  the 


1  ArlBtotel.  Politic,  v.  2,  6.  Kea  iy 
Biifiais  fitrh.  t^k  iy  Olyo^6rois  fidxvyt 
Ktucws  iro\iT€vofi4ywy,  ri  irifioKparla  8ic- 

3  Plutarch,  PerikldSy  c.  1 8 ;  also  hiB 
compariiiOD  between  Periklds  and  Fabius 
MaximuB,  c.  3. 

KleiniftB,  father  of  the  celebrated 
AlkibiadSfl,  was  slain  in  this  battle : 
he  had  served  thirty 'three  years  before 


at  the  sea-fight  of  Artemisium  :  he 
cannot  therefore  be  numbered  among 
the  youthful  warriors,  though  a  person 
of  the  first  rank  (Plutarch,  Alkibiad. 
c.  1). 

»  Thucyd.  i.  1 13 ;  Diodor.  xii.  6.  Pla- 
tsea  appears  to  have  been  considered  as 
quite  dissevered  from  Boootia :  it  re- 
mained in  connexion  with  Athens  as 
intimately  as  before. 
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fatal  issue  of  this  action  dwell  in  the  memory  of  the  Athenians/ 
and  inspire  them  with  an  apprehension  of  Boeotian  superiority  in 
heavy  armour  on  land.  But  if  the  hoplites  under  Tolmides  had 
been  all  slain  on  the  field,  their  death  would  probably  have  been 
avenged  and  BcBotia  would  not  have  been  lost — whereas  in  the 
case  of  living  citizens,  the  Athenians  deemed  no  sacrifice  too  great 
to  redeem  them.  We  shall  discover  hereafter  in  the  Lacedae- 
monians a  feeling  very  similar,  respecting  their  brethren  captured 
at  Sphakteria. 

THie  calamitous  consequences  of  this  defeat  came  upon  Athens  in 
thick  and  rapid  succession.     The  united  exiles,  having  b.c.  445. 
carried  their  point  in  Boeotia,  proceeded  to  expel  the  phokis,** 
philo- Athenian  government  both  from  Phokis  and  Lokris,  Eubci  and 
and  to  carry  the  flame  of  revolt  into  EubcBa.     To  this  StSiraof 
important  island  Perikles  himself  proceeded  forthwith,  at  uie\*?iopon- 
the  head  of  a  powerful  force ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  Sf,SS*the 
complete  the  reconquest,  he  was  summoned   home  by  iJSuJJSg*" 
news  of  a  still  more  formidable  character.     The  Mega-  ^^e***®*""- 
rians  had   revolted  from   Athens.      By  a   conspiracy   previously 
planned,  a  division  of  hoplites  from  Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  Epi- 
daurus,  was   already  admitted  as  garrison  into  their  city:    the 
Athenian  soldiers  who  kept  watch  over  the  long  walls  had  been 
overpowered    and    slain,    except    a   few    who   escaped    into   the 
fortified  port  of  Nisaea.     As  if  to  make  the  Athenians  at  once  sen- 
sible how  seriously  this  disaster  affected  them,  by  throwing  open 
the  road  over  Geraneia — Pleistoanax  king  of  Sparta  was  announced 
as  already  on  his  march  for  an  invasion  of  Attica.    He  did  in  truth 
conduct  an  army,  of  mixed  Lacedaemonians  and  Peloponnesian 
allies,  into  Attica,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhoQjd  of  Eleusis  and  the 
Thriasian  plain.     He  was  a  very  young  man,  so  that  a  Spartan  of 
mature  years,  Kleandrides,  had  been  attached  to  him  by  the  Ephors 
as  adjutant  and  counsellor.     Perikles  (it  is  said)  persuaded  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  by  means  of  large  bribes,  to  evacuate  Attica 
without  advancing  to  Athens.     We  may  fairly  doubt  whether  they 
had  force  enough  to  adventure  so  far  into  the  interior,  and  we  shall 
hereafter  observe  the  great  precautions  with  which  Archidamus 
thought  it  necessary  to  conduct  his  invasion,  during  the  first  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  though  at  the  head  of  a  more  com- 
manding force.    Nevertheless,  on  their  return,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
believing  that  they  might  have  achieved  it,  found  both  of  them 
guilty  of  corruption.     Both  were  banished :   Kleandrides  never 

'  Xenophon.  Memorabil.  ilL  5,  4. 
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came  back,  and  Pleistoanax  himself  lived  for  a  long  time  in  sanc- 
tuary near  the  temple  of  Athene  at  Tegea,  until  at  length  he  pro- 
cured his  restoration  by  tampering  with  the  Pythian  priestess,  and 
by  bringing  her  bought  admonitions  to  act  upon  the  authorities  at 
Sparta.^ 

So  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  retired  from  Attica,  Perikles 
Eubceare-  returned  with  his  forces  to  Euboea,  and  reconquered  the 
S35la.  ^  island  completely.  With  that  caution  which  iilways  dis- 
tinguished him  as  a  military  man,  so  opposite  to  the  fatal  rashness 
of  Tolmides,  he  took  with  him  an  overwhelming  force  of  fifty  tri- 
remes and  5000  hoplites.  He  admitted  most  of  the  Euboean  towns 
to  surrender,  altering  the  government  of  Chalkis  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  wealthy  oligarchy  called  the  Hippobotae.  But  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ilistiaea  at  the  north  of  the  island,  who  had  taken  an 
Athenian  merchantman  and  massacred  all  the  crew,  were  more 
severely  dealt  with — the  free  population  being  all  or  in  great  part 
expelled,  and  the  land  distributed  among  Athenian  kleruchs  or 
out-settled  citizens.* 

Yet  the  reconquest  of  Euboea  was  far  from  restoring  Athens  to 
Humiliation  the  positiou  which  she  had  occupied  before  the  fatal  en- 
anduiespond-  gaggmgnt  of  Koroucia.  Ilcr  land-empire  was  irretriev- 
^^JJcUiuTn  of  8^bly  gone,  together  with  her  recently  acquired  influence 
jSli^^truce.  ^^^^  ^^®  Delphian  oracle ;  and  she  reverted  to  her  former 
tkmof'Aaie.  condition  of  an  exclusively  maritime  potentate.  For 
nian  power,  though  shc  Still  contiuucd  to  hold  Nissea  and  PegaB,  yet 
her  communication  with  the  latter  harbour  was  now  cut  off  by  the 
loss  of  Megara  and  its  appertaining  territory,  so  that  she  thus  lost 
her  means  of  acting  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  of  protecting  as 
well  as  of  constraining  her  allies  in  Achaia.  Nor  was  the  port  of 
Nisaea  of  much  value  to  her,  disconnected  from  the  city  to  which  it 
belonged,  except  as  a  post  for  annoying  that  city. 

Moreover,  the  precarious  hold  which  she  possessed  over  un- 
willing allies  had  been  demonstrated  in  a  manner  likely  to  encou- 
rage similar  attempts  among  her  maritime  subjects ;  attempts  which 
would  now  be  seconded  by  Peloponnesian  armies  invading  Attica 
The  fear  of  such  a  combination  of  embarrassments,  and  especially 
of  an  irresistible  enemy  carrying  ruin  over  the  flourishing  territory 
round  Eleusis  and  Athens,  was  at  this  moment  predominant  in  the 
Athenian  mind.  We  shall  find  Perikles,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  fourteen  years  afterwards,  exhausting  all  his 

»  Thucyd.  i.    114;   v.  16;   Plutarch,  I      •  Thucyd.  i.  114;  Plutarch,  Periklte, 
Periklfe,  c.  22.  |  c.  23 ;  Diodor.  xu.  7. 
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persuasive  force,  and  not  succeeding  without  great  difficulty,  in 
prevailing  upon  his  countrymen  to  endure  the  hardship  of  inva- 
fflon — even  in  defence  of  their  maritime  empire,  and  when  events 
had  been  gradually  so  ripening  as  to  render  the  prospect  of  war 
£imiliar,  if  not  inevitable.  But  the  late  series  of  misfortunes  had 
burst  upon  them  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly,  as  to  discourao-e 
even  Athenian  confidence,  and  to  render  the  prospect  of  continued 
war  full  of  gloom  and  danger.  The  prudence  of  Perikles  would 
doubtless  counsel  the  surrender  of  their  remaining  landed  posses- 
sions or  alliances,  which  had  now  become  unprofitable,  in  order  to 
purchase  peace.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  nothing  short  of  ex- 
treme temporary  despondency  could  have  induced  the  Athenian 
assembly  to  listen  to  such  advice,  and  to  accept  the  inglorious 
peace  which  followed.  A  truce  for  thirty  years  was  concluded  with 
Sparta  and  her  allies,  in  the  beginning  of  445  B.C.,  whereby  Athens 
surrendered  Nisae^  Pegae,  Achaia,  and  Tra?zen — thus  abandoning 
Peloponnesus  altogether,'  and  leaving  the  Megarians  (with  their 
fiiU  territory  and  their  two  ports)  to  be  included  among  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies  of  Sparta. 

It  was  to  the  Megarians,  especially,  that  the'  altered  position  of 
A  tliens  after  this  truce  was  owing :  it  was  their  secession  peud  be- 
from  Attica  and  junction  with  the  Peloponnesians,  which  J^iJ^n,  ^nd 
laid  open  Attica  to  invasion.     Hence  arose  the  deadly  ^«»"*- 

Mr.  Clinton  seems  to  me  to  allow  a 
longer  interval  than  is  probable:  I  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  revolt  of  EuboDa 
and  Megara  followed  more  closely  upon 
the  disasters  in  Ba^otia,  in  spite  of  the 
statement  of  archons  given  by  Diodo- 
rus:  od  iroAA^  Sartpoyy  the  expression 
of  Thucydidds,  means  probably  no  more 
than  three  or  four  months;  and  the 
whole  series  of  events  were  evidently 
the  product  of  one  impulse.  The  truce 
having  been  concluded  in  the  beginning 
(i.  Ill)  in  that  capacity.  This  is  one  !  of  445  B.C.,  it  seems  reasonable  to  place 
argument,  among  many,  to  show  that  |  the  revolt  of  £uba)a  and  Megara,  as 
we  must  be  cautious  in  reasoning  from  well  as  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Plei- 
the  silence  of  Thucydidds  against  the  stoanax,  in  446  H.c. — and  the  disasters 
reality  of  an  event — in  reference  to  this  '  in   Bocotia  either  in   the  beginning  of 


>  Thucyd.  i.  114,  115;  ii.  21;  Diodor. 
xii.  5.  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  the 
word  Achaia  here  used  means  the 
country  in  the  north  part  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, usually  known  by  that  name. 
The  suspicions  of  Goller  and  others, 
that  it  means,  not  this  territory,  but 
some  unknown  town,  appear  to  me 
quite  unfounded.  Thucydidds  had 
never  noticed  the  exact  time  when  the 
Athenians  acquired  Achaia  as  a  depend- 
ent ally,  though  he  notices  the  Ach scans 


period  between  the  Persian  and  Pelo 
pounesian  wars,  where  his  whole  sum- 
mary ifl  so  brief. 

In  regard  to  the  chronology  of  these 
eventa,    Mr.   Fynes    Clmton    remarks. 


446  H.C.,  or  the  close  of  447  B.C. 

It  is  hardly  safe  to  assume,  moreover 
(as  Mr.  Clinton  does  ad  ann.  450,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Hist.  Gr.  ch.  xviL 
p.  478),  that  the  five  years*  truce  must 


"  The  disasters  in  BoDotia  produced  the  |  have  been  actually  expired  before  Plei 

revolt    of  Eubcca    and   Megara    about  stoanax  and  the  Lacedsmonians  invaded 

eighteen  months  after,  in  Anthestdrion  Attica  :   the  thirty  years'  truce,   after- 

445  B.C. ;  and  the  Peloponnesian  inva-  wards  concluded,  did  not  nm  out  it« 

sion  of  Attica,  on  the  expiration  of  the  full  time. 
five  years'  truce  "  (ad  ann.  447  B.C.)* 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  towards  Megara,  manifested 
during  the  ensuing  years — a  sentiment  the  more  natural,  as  Megara 
had  spontaneously  sought  the  alliance  of  Athens  a  few  years  before 
as  a  protection  against  the  Corinthians,  and  had  then  afterwards, 
without  any  known  ill-usage  on  the  part  of  Athens,  broken  oflF  from 
the  alliance  and  become  her  enemy,  with  the  fatal  consequence  of 
rendering  her  vulnerable  on  the  land-side.  Under  such  circum- 
stances we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  antipathy  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  Megara  strongly  pronounced,  insomuch  that  the 
system  of  exclusion  which  they  adopted  against  her  was  among  the 
most  prominent  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Having  traced  what  we  may  call  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens 
down  to  this  thirty  years'  truce,  we  must  notice  the  important  in- 
ternal and  constitutional  changes  which  she  had  experienced  during 
the  same  interval 
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CHAPTER   XLVI. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  JUDICIAL  CHANGES  AT  ATHENS  UNDER 

PERIKLES. 

The  period  which  we  have  now  passed  over  appears  to  have  been 
that  in  which  the  democratical  cast  of  Athenian  public  life  was  first 
brought  into  its  fullest  play  and  development,  as  to  judicature,  legis- 
lation, and  administration. 

The  great  judicial  change  was  made  by  the  methodical  distri- 
bution of  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  into  distinct  Fi„t  esu- 
judicial  divisions,  by  the  great  extension  of  their  direct  SlfKm^ 
agency  in  that  department,  and  by  the  assignment  of  a  i^,e£*ilJ**' 
constant  pay  to  every  citizen  so  engaged.     It  has  been  -^t^^en*- 
already  mentioned,  that  even  under  the  democracy  of  Kleisthcnes, 
and  until  the  time  succeeding  the  battle  of  Platsea,  large  pov^ers 
still  remained  vested  both  in  the  individual  archons  and  in  the 
senate  of  Areopagus  (which  latter  was  composed  exclusively  of  the 
past  archons  after  their  year  of  oflSce,  sitting  in  it  for  union  in  the 
life);  though  the  check  exercised  by  the  general  body  of  SnSictiont 
citizens,  assembled  for  law-making  in  the  Ekklesia  and  ^»u«ti^^ 
for  judging  in  the  Heliaea,  was  at  the  same  time  mate-  SJeiSy**^ 
rially  increased.     We  must  farther  recollect,  that  the  g/^Tp^ert 
distinction  between  powers  administrative  and  judicial,  so  g{.^*iJi%. 
highly  valued  among  the  more  elaborate  governments  of  The'^Jnaieof 
modem  Europe,  since  the  political  speculations  of  the  last  A'^'P^p"- 
century,  was  in  the  early  history  of  Athens  almost  unknown.     Like 
the  Roman  kings,^  and  the  Roman  consuls  before  the  appointment 


1  See  K.  F.  HermnDD,  Griechische 
Staataalterthiimer,  Mct.  53-107,  and 
}ii8  treatiBe  De  Jure  et  Auctoritute 
Magirtratiium  ap.  Athen.  p.  53  (Heidelb. 
18'J9) ;  also  Rein,  Roiuieches  Privat- 
recht,  pp.  26,  408.  LeipK.  1K36.  M. 
I^boulaye  also  insists  particularly  upon 
the  confusion  of  aduiinistrative  and 
judiciary  functions  among  the  Romans 
(£i<«ai  Bur  les  Loix  Criminelles  des 
Ronoains,  pp.  '^3,  79,  107,  &c.).  Com- 
pare Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  Essay  on  the 
QoTemment    of  Dependencies,  p.  42, 


with  his  citation  from  Hugo,  Geschichte 
des  Rcmischen  Rechts,  p.  42.  Sir  O. 
Lewis  has  given  just  and  valuable  re- 
marks upon  the  goodness  of  the  received 
claFsification  of  powers  as  a  theory,  and 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  separation 
of  them  either  has  been,  or  can  be,  cai'- 
ried  in  practice:  ace  also  Note  £.  in 
the  aunie  woik,  p.  347. 

Ibe  pe]>aration  of  administrative  frcm 
judicial  lunctions  appears  uuknovin  in 
early  societies.  M.  Meyer  obseiTea, 
respecting  the  judidal  institutions  of 
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of  the  PraBtor,  the  Athenian  archons  not  only  administered,  but 
also  exercised  jurisdiction,  voluntary  as  well  as  contentious — de- 
cided disputes,  inquired  into  crimes,  and  inflicted  punishment.  Of 
the  same  mixed  nature  were  the  functions  of  the  senate  of  Areo- 
paj^s,  and  even  of  the  annual  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  creation 
of  Kleisthenes.  The  Strategi,  too,  as  well  as  the  archons,  had 
doubtless  the  double  competence,  in  reference  to  military,  naval, 
and  foreign  affairs,  of  issuing  orders  and  of  punishing  by  their  own 
authority  disobedient  parties:  the  imperium  of  the  magistrates, 
generally,  enabled  them  to  enforce  their  own  mandates  as  well  as 
to  decide  in  cases  of  doubt  whether  any  private  citizen  had  or  had 
not  been  guilty  of  infringement.  Nor  was  there  any  appeal  from 
these  magisterial  judgements :  though  the  magistrates  were  subject, 
under  the  Kleisthenean  constitution,  to  personal  responsibility  for 
their  general  behaviour,  before  the  people  judicially  assembled,  at 
the  expiration  of  their  year  of  oflSce — and  to  the  farther  animad- 
version of  the  Ekklcsia  (or  public  deliberative  assembly)  meeting 
periodically  during  the  course  of  that  year:  in  some  of  which 
assemblies,  the  question  might  formally  be  raised  for  deposing  any 
magistrate  even  before  his  year  was  expired.^  Still,  in  spite  of 
such  partial  checks,  the  accumulation,  in  the  same  hand,  of  powers 
to  administer,  judge,  punish,  and  decide  civil  disputes,  without  any 
other  canon  than  the  few  laws  then  existing,  and  without  any 
appeal — must  have  been  painfully  felt,  and  must  have  often  led  to 
corrupt,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive  dealing.  And  if  this  be  true  of 
individual  magistrates,  exposed  to  annual  accountability,  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  less  true  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  which, 
acting  collectively,  could  hardly  be  rendered  accountable,  and  in 
which  the  members  sat  for  life.* 


modem  Europe,  "  Anciennement  les 
fonctions  administrativea  et  judicialres 
n'^toient  pas  distinctes.  Du  temps  de 
la  liberty  des  Qermains  et  mdme  long 
temps  aprbs,  les  plaids  de  la  nation  on 
ceux  du  comt^  rendoient  la  justice  et 
administroient  les  int^rdts  nationauz 
ou'locaux  dans  une  seule  et  mdme 
assembMe :  sous  le  regime  f^odal,  le  roi 
ou  Tempereur  dans  son  conseil,  sa  cour, 
son  parlement  compost  des  hauts 
barons  eccl^iastiques  et  laics,  exer^oit 
tous  les  droits  de  souverainetc'  com  me 
de  justice:  dans  la  commune,  le  bailli, 
mayeur,  ou  autre  fonctionnaire  nomm^ 
par  le  prince,  administroient  les  in- 
t^rdts  communaux  et  jugeoient  les 
bourgeois  de  I'avis  de  la  communaut^ 
-•nti^,  des  corporations  qui  la  com- 


posoient,  ou  des  autorit^  et  conseils 
qui  la  repr^ntoient :  on  n'avoit  pas 
encore  Boup9onu^que  le  jugement  d'une 
cause  entre  particuliers  pdt  6tre  Stranger 
k  la  cause  commune." — Meyer,  Esprit 
des  Institutions  Judicialres,  book  ▼. 
chap.  11.  vol.  ill.  p.  239  ;  also  chap.  18. 
p.  383. 

^  A  case  of  such  deposition  of  an 
archon  by  vote  of  the  public  assembly, 
even  before  the  year  of  office  was  ex- 
pired, occurs  in  Demosthenes,  cont. 
Theokrin.  c.  7  :  another,  the  deposition 
of  a  stratSgus,  in  Demosthen.  oont. 
Timoth.  c.  3. 

^  .£schinds  (cont.  Ktesiphont.  o.  9. 
p.  373)  speaks  of  the  senate  of  Areo- 

EaguB  as  ^c^vvor,  and  so  it  was  doubt- 
)S8  understood  to  be:  but  it  is  difficult 
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r  have  already  mentioned  that  shortly  after  the  return  of  the 
expatriated  Athenians  from  Salamis,  Aristeides  had  been  impelled 
by  the  strong  democratical  sentiment  which  he  found  among  his 
countrymen  to  propose  the  abolition  of  all  pecuniary  qualification 
for  magistracies,  so  as  to  render  every  citizen  legally  eli-  Mmrigtrateg 
gible.    This  innovation,  however,  was  chiefly  valuable  as  a  8pn«raiiy 

^.  •  <•  •  •  wealthy  men 

Victory  and  as  an  mdex  of  the  predominant  sentiment  -«i»garchi- 

^  cftl  ten(ieiici68 

Notwithstanding  the  enlarged  promise  of  eligibility,  little  of  the  senate* 
change  probably  took  place  in  the  fact,  and  rich  men  were  —increase  of 
still  most  commonly  chosen.      Hence  the  magistrates,  sentiment 
possessing  the  large  powers  administrative  and  judicial  buiXthe 
above  described — and  still  more  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  ^  **""' 
which  sat  for  life — still  belonging  almost  entirely  to  the  wealthier 
class,  remained  animated  more  or  less  with  the  same  oligarchical 
interests  and  sympathies,  which  manifested  themselves  in  the  abuse 
of  authority.     At  the  same  time  the  democratical  sentiment  among 
the  mass  of  Athenians  went  on  steadily  increasing  from  the  time  of 
Aristeides  to  that  of  Perikles :  Athens  became  more  and  more 
maritime,  .the  population  of  Peiraeus  augmented  in  number  as  well 
as  in  importance,  and  the  spirit  even  of  the  poorest  citizen  was 
stimulated  by  that  collective  aggrandisement  of  his  city  to  which 
he   himself  individually  contributed.      Before   twenty   years  had 
elapsed,  reckoning  from  the  battle  of  Plataea,  this  new  fervour  of 
democratical  sentiment  made  itself  felt  in  the  political  contests  of 
Athens,  and  found  able  champions  in  Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  rivals 
of  what  may  be  called  the  conservative  party  headed  by  Kimon. 

We  have  no  positive  information  that  it  was  Perikles  who  in- 
troduced the  lot,  in  place  of  election,  for  the  choice  of  „ .. .  . 

*  political 

archons  and  various  other  magistrates.     But  the  change  pwues  in 

o  ^       Athens. 

must  have  been  introduced  nearly  at  this  time,  and  with  Penicigs  and 
a  view  of  equalizinfif  the  chances  of  oflSce  to  every  candi-  democratical: 
date,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  who  chose  to  give  in  his  name  garchioti  or 
and  who  fulfilled  certain  personal  and  family  conditions  ^^^^^  ^*' 
ascertained  in  the  dokimasy  or  preliminary  examination.  But  it 
was  certainly  to  Perikles  and  Ephialtes  that  Athens  owed  the 
elaborate  constitution  of  her  popular  Dikasteries  or  Jury-courts  re- 
gularly paid,  which  exercised  so  important  an  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  citizens.     These  two  eminent  men  deprived  both 


to  see  bow  accountability  could  be 
practically  enforced  against  such  a  body. 
They  could  only  be  responsible  in  this 
sense— that  if  any  one  of  their  number 
could  be  proved  to  have  received  a  bribe, 


he  would  be  individually  punished.  But 
in  this  sense  the  dikasteries  themselves 
would  also  be  responsible:  though  it  is 
always  affirmed  of  them  that  they  we^ 
not  responsible. 
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or  Jury- 
oourU,  con- 
stituted by 
Perikiea  and 

gphialtte. 
ow  these 
Dikasteries 
were  ar- 
ranged. 


the  magistrates,  and  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  of  all  the  judicial 
dSST^****'  and  penal  competence  which  they  had  hitherto  possessed, 
save  and  except  the  power  of  imposing  a   small   fine. 
This  judicial  power,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  was  trans- 
ferred to  numerous  dikasts,  or  panels  of  jurors  selected 
from  the  citizens ;  6000  of  whom  were  annually  drawn 
by  lot,  sworn,  and  then  distributed  into  ten  panels  of 
500  each ;  the  remainder  forming  a  supplement  in  case  of  vacan- 
cies.    The   magistrate,    instead   of  deciding  causes  or  inflicting 
•punishment  by  his  own  authority,  was  now  constrained  to  impanel 
a  jury — that  is,  to  submit  each  particular  case,  which  might  call 
for  a  penalty  greater  than  the  small  fine  to  which  he  was  com- 
petent, to  the  judgement  of  one  or  other  among  these  numerous 
I,  popular  dikasteries.     Which  of  the  ten  he  should  take,  was  deter- 
V  mined  by  lot,  so  that  no  one  knew  beforehand  what  dikastery 
•    would  try  any  particular  cause.     The  magistrate  himself  presided 
over  it  during  the  trial  and  submitted  to  it  the  question  at  issue, 
.  together  with  the  results  of  his  own    preliminary  examination ; 
after  which  came  the  speeches  of  accuser  and  accused  with  the 
statements  of  their  witnesses.     So  also  the  civil  judicature,  which 
had  before  been  exercised  in  controversies  between  man  and  man 
by  the  archons,  was  withdrawn  from  them  and  transferred  to  these 
dikasteries  under  the  presidence  of  an  archon.     It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  system  of  reference  to  arbitration,  for  private 
causes,^  was  extensively  applied  at  Athens.     A  certain  number  of 
public  arbitrators  were  annually  appointed,  to  one  of  whom  (or  to 


*  Respecting  the  procedure  of  arbitra- 
tion at  Athens,  and  the  public  as  well 
as  private  arbitrators,  see  the  instruc- 
tive treatise  of  Hudtwalcker,  Uber  die 
offentlichen  und  Privat  Schieds-richter 
(Diaeteten)  zu  Athen:  Jena,  1812. 

Each  arbitrator  seems  to  have  sat 
alone  to  inquire  into  and  decide  dis- 
putes: he  received  a  small  fee  of  one 
drachma  from  both  parties ;  also  an 
additional  fee  when  application  was 
made  for  delay  (p.  16).  Parties  might 
by  mutual  consent  fix  upon  any  citizen 
to  act  as  arbitrator:  but  there  were  a 
certain  number  of  public  arbitrators, 
elected  or  drawn  by  lot  from  the  citi- 
zens every  year:  and  a  plaintiff  might 
bring  his  cause  before  any  one  of  these. 
They  were  liable  to  be  punished  under 
tii9uyaij  at  the  end  of  their  year  of 
office,  if  accused  and  convicted  of  cor- 
ruption or  unfair  dealing. 

The  number  of  these  public  Disetetse 


or  arbitrators  was  unknown  when  Hudt* 
walcker*s  book  was  published.  An  in- 
scription since  discovered  by  Professor 
Ross  and  published  in  his  work,  Uber 
die  Demon  von  Attika,  p.  22,  records 
the  names  of  all  the  I>£aetetse  for  the 
year  of  the  .archon  Antiklds,  B.a  325, 
with  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which 
each  belonged. 

The  totid  number  is  \0i*  the  number 
in  each  tribe  is  uneqirtft:  the  lai'gest 
number  is  in  Kekropis,  which  furnishes 
sixteen :  the  smallest  in  Pandionis,  which 
sends  only  three.  They  must  have  been 
either  elected  or  drawn  by  lot  from  the 
general  body  of  citizens,  without  any 
reference  to  tribes.  The  inscription 
records  the  names  of  the  Disetetse  for 
this  year  B.C.  .525,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  crowned  or  receiving  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  the  people.  The  frag- 
ment of  a  like  inscription  for  the  year 
B.C.  337,  also  exists. 
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aome  otber  citizen  adopted  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties),  all 
priTate  disputes  were  submitted  in  the  first  instance.  If  dissatis- 
fied with  the  decision,  either  party  might  afterwards  carry  the 
matter  before  the  dikastery  :  but  it  appears  that  in  many  cases  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrator  was  acquiesced  in  without  this  ultimate 
resort 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  affirm  that  there  never  was  any  trial  by 
the  people  before  the  time  of  Perikles  and  Ephialtes.  I  doubt  not 
that  before  their  time  the  numerous  judicial  assembly,  called 
Helisea,  pronounced  upon  charges  against  a^ccountable  magistrates 
as  well  as  upon  various  other  accusations  of  public  importance ; 
and  perhaps  in  some  cases  separate  bodies  of  them  may  have  been 
drawn  by  lot  for  particular  trials.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
the  systematic  distribution  and  constant  employment  of  p^y  to  the 
the  numerous  dikasts  of  Athens  cannot  have  begun  be-  JSuSd  mki 
fore  the  age  of  these  two  statesmen,  since  it  was  only  m^e'«pi»»'- 
then  that  the  practice  of  paying  them  began.  For  so  large  a 
sacrifice  of  time  on  the  part  of  poor  men,  wherein  M.  Boeckh 
states^  (in  somewhat  exaggerated  language)  that  ''nearly  one 
third  of  the  citizens  sat  as  judges  every  day,"  cannot  be  conceived 
without  an  assured  remuneration.  From  and  after  the  time  of 
Perikles,  these  dikasteries  were  the  exclusive  assemblies  for  trial 
of  all  causes  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  with  some  special  exceptions, 
such  as  cases  of  homicide  and  a  few  others :  but  before  his  time,  the 
greater  number  of  such  causes  had  been  adjudged  either  by  indi- 
vidual magistrates  or  by  the  senate  of  Areopagus.  We  may 
therefore  conceive  how  great  and  important  was  the  revolution 
wrought  by  that  statesman,  when  he  first  organized  these  dikastic 
assemblies  into  systematic  action,  and  transferred  to  them  nearly 
all  the  judicial  power  which  had  before  been  exercised  by  magi- 
strates and  senate.  The  position  and  influence  of  these  The  magi. 
latter  became  radically  altered.  The  most  commanding  SepH^ld^f 
functions  of  the  archon  were  abrogated,  so  that  he  iSdyStoedi* 
retsdned  only  the  power  of  receiving  complaints,  inquiring  {Ji^^^Smo- 
into  them,  exercising  some  small  preliminary  interference  ****°^ 
with  the  parties  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  or  accusation, 
fixing  the  day  for  trial,  and  presiding  over  the  dikastic  assembly 


*■  Public  Economy  of  the  AthenianB, 
book  ii.  chap.  zIt.  p.  227,  Engl.  transL 

M.  Boeckb  mutt  mean  that  the  whole 
6000,  or  nearly  the  whole,  were  em- 
ployed erery  day.  It  appears  to  me 
that  thif  luppoaition  greatly  oyeratatee 
both  the  number  of  dayi,  and  the  num- 


ber of  men,  actually  employed.  For 
the  inference  in  the  text,  however,  a 
much  smaller  number  is  sufficient. 

See  the  more  accurate  remark  of 
Schomann,  Antiquit.  Juris  Public.  Ghr»- 
cor.,  sect.  Ixxi.  p.  310. 


d 
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by  whom  peremptory  verdict  was  pronounced.  His  administratiye 
functions  remained  unaltered,  but  his  powers,  inquisitorial  and 
determining,  as  a  judge,  passed  away.^ 

In  reference  to  the  senate  of  Areopagus  also,  the  changes  in- 
Senate  of  troduced  Were  not  less  considerable.  That  senate, 
itoaSf*St~  *i^terior  to  the  democracy  in  point  of  date,  and  standing 
— •emi-reu-    aloue  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  life-tenure,  appears  to  have 

gioos  charec-  ,  ••'  .. 

ter— Urge      cxcrcised  an  undefined  and  extensive  control  which  lone 

and  Dnde-  ,  _  ,  *-^ 

fined  controu-  coutinuaucc  had  gradually  consecrated  It  was  invested 
with  a  kind  of  religious  respect,  and  believed  to  possess 
mysterious  traditions  emanating  from  a  divine  source.^  Especially, 
the  cognizance  which  it  took  of  intentional  homicide  was  a  part  of 
old  Attic  religion  not  less  than  of  judicature.  Though  put  in  the 
background  for  a  time  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids,  it 
had  gradually  recovered  itself  when  recruited  by  the  new  archons 
under  the  Kleisthenean  constitution ;  and  during  the  calamitous 
sufferings  of  the  Persian  invasion,  its  forwardness  and  patriotism 
had  been  so  highly  appreciated  as  to  procure  for  it  an  increased 
sphere  of  ascendency.  Trials  for  homicide  were  only  a  small  part 
of  its  attributions.  It  exercised  judicial  competence  in  many  other 
cases  besides :  and  what  was  of  still  greater  moment,  it  maintained 
a  sort  of  censorial  police  over  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  citizens — 
it  professed  to  enforce  a  tutelary  and  paternal  discipline  beyond 
that  which  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  could  mark  out,  over  the 
indolent,  the  prodigal,  the  undutiful,  and  the  deserters  from  old 
rite  and  custom.  To  crown  all,  the  senate  of  Areopagus  also 
exercised  a  supervision  over  the  public  assembly,  taking  care  that 
none  of  the  proceedings  of  those  meetings  should  be  such  as  to 
infringe  the  established  laws  of  the  coimtry.     These  were  powers 


1  AriBtotel.  Politic.  IL  9,  3.  Kal  r^v 
/Lt^y  i»  'Ap€lqt  irdy^  /SovX^y  *E^idX.rris 
iKSKovfft  Kttl  ncpiicX^f *  r&  8^  Sifcocrr^pia 
liitrBo^pa  K€tr4(mia'€  IlcpifcXijs*  fcal  toia- 
rov  9^1  rhy  rp^oy  I^Keurros  r&y  ^rifiayw- 
y&y  Tpoiiyaytyt  aC^wy  tls  r^y  vvy  8i}fu>- 
Kpariay,  ^alyercu  8*  ob  Korit  r^y  li6\»' 
yos  ytyioBai  rovro  irpoaip^iriy^  &XX^  /aoX- 
Koy  kirh  ovfixTf&futros.  Trjs  yavapxias 
yhp  iy  rots  Mi}8iicoif  6  8i}/ios  aXrios  yty6' 
fi€yos  i^tpoytifMritrBi^f  Koi  ^rifiaytiyobs 
IXo^c  <pai\ovSf  ityriiro\ir€vofi4yvy  r&y 
ixttiKuy  4ir€\  2^\wy  y*  foiKt  r^y  iyaj' 
Koundn^y  hMohi.Z6yai  r^  ^^M^  Zityofuy^ 
rh  riis  itpx^f  cdputrBai  kcX  ^hBlyuy  firi9€ 
yitp  ro6rov  K^pios  ^y  6  9rjfios,  9ov\os  &y 
cti}  Ktd  iro\4fuos, 

s  Deinarohua  cont.  Demosthen.  Or.  i. 
p.  91.   ^kirru  r&t  kmf^'ffTovs  9iaB^Kas, 


iy  ats  r&  rris  ir6\€t»s  trtrriipia  Kcirai,  &c. 
So  also  ^EBchinds  calls  this  seoate  r^v 
(TKvOponrhy  Ked  r&y  fAtyiartoy  Kvplcuf  fiov- 
A.V  (cont.  Ktesiphont.  o.  9,  p.  373: 
compare  also  cont.  Timarchum,  o.  16, 
p.  41 ;  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  65, 
p.  641).  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  19.  r^y 
turn  fiovXijy  MffKOWoy  trdtntty  k<U  ^vXoica 
r&y  y6fiMy,  &c. 

*E9iKa(oy  oZy  ol  'AptowayTrcu  T€p\  irdy- 
reoy  (Tx^^hy  r&y  ff^dKfidreoy  koI  iropwo- 
fii&yj  &s  iirayrd  <fniffiy  *Ay9porleoy  4y 
Jcp^TTTn  Kol  ^t\6xopos  iy  9tvr4pa  koX  rpirp 
r&y  *Ar$lio9y  (Philochorus,  Fr.  17-58, 
ed.  Didot,  p.  19,  ed.  Siebelis). 

See  about  the  Areopagus,  Schomann, 
Antiq.  Jur.  Att.  sect.  Ixvi. ;  K.  F.  Her- 
mann. Qriech.  Staataalterthumer,  sect. 
109. 
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immense  as  well  as  midefined,  not  derived  from  any  fonnal  grant 
of  the  people,  but  having  their  source  in  immemorial  antiquity  and 
sustained  by  general  awe  and  reverence.  When  we  read  the 
serious  expressions  of  this  sentiment  in  the  mouths  of  the  later 
orators — Demosthenes,  iEschines,  or  Deinarchus — we  shall  com- 
prehend how  strong  it  must  have  been  a  century  and  a  half  before 
them,  at  the  period  of  the  Persian  invasion.  Isokrates,  in  his 
Discourse  usually  called  AreopoffiticuSy  written  a  century  and  a 
quarter  after  that  invasion,  draws  a  picture  of  what  the  senate  of 
Areopagus  had  been  while  its  competence  was  yet  undiminished, 
and  ascribes  to  it  a  power  of  interference  little  short  of  paternal 
despotism,  which  he  asserts  to  have  been  most  salutary  and  im- 
proving in  its  effect  That  the  picture  of  this  rhetor  is  inaccurate 
— and  to  a  great  degree  indeed  ideal,  insinuating  his  own  recom- 
mendations under  the  colour  of  past  realities — is  sufficiently 
obvious.  But  it  enables  us  to  presume  generally  the  extensive 
regulating  power  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  in  affairs  both  public 
and  private,  at  the  time  which  we  are  now  describing. 

Such  powers  were  pretty  sure  to  be  abused.     When  we  learn 
that  the  Spartan  senate^  was  lamentably  open  to  bribery,  we  can 
hardly  presume  much  better  of  the  life-sitting  elders  at  Athens. 
But  even  if  their  powers  had  been  guided  by  all  that  beneficence 
of  intention  which  Isokrates  affirms,  they  were  in  their  natiu*e  such 
as  could  only  be  exercised  over  a  passive  and  stationary  people : 
while  the  course  of  events  at  Athens,  at  that  time  peculiarly, 
presented  conditions  altogether  the  reverse.     During  the  pressure 
of  the  Persian  invasion,  indeed,  the  senate  of  Areopagus  Lame  powm 
had  been  armed  with  more  than  ordinary  authority,  which  of  Areopa. 
it  had  employed  so  creditably  as  to  strengthen  its  in-  S^aJd.be. 
fluence  and  tighten  its  supervision  during  the   period  ^nt°^ 
immediately  following.     But  that  same  trial   had  also  of^tbT^H^to 
called  forth  in  the  general  body  of  the  citizens  a  fresh  r^^^^in. 
burst  of  democratical  sentiment,  and  an  augmented  con-  ii{^^^°nter- 
sciousness  of  force,  both  individual  and  national.     Here  2J|^J^e« 
then  were  two  forces,  not  only  distinct  but  opposite  and  |Jg  ug*JJ*^' 
conflicting,  both  put  into  increased  action  at  the  same  Athens. 
time.*    Nor  was  this  all :  a  novel  cast  was  just  then  given  to 

*  ArUtotel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  18.  ical  tls  hrjfioy  koI   tts  xoXirttay  iK  rov 

'  Aiiitotle  particularly  indicates  these  thhoKifiriffal  ri  4)  ai/^riBriyai  |)  dpx^7o¥  ^ 

two   conflicting  tendencies   in   Athens,  lUpiov  rris  ir^Xcwf •  ofov,  ^  iv  'Apcty  ir^7y 

the  one  immediately  following  the  other,  /3ou\^    c^SoKift^iratra    iv   rois   Mrihucois 

in  a  remarkable  passage  of  his  Politics  ^8o(c     <rvprovatr  ipav    voiriffau    r^v 

(V.  3,  5) : —  ,  iroA.iTe(of .     Kol  irdkiv  6  vwrruchs  ^xAot 

ykrrafiiKXmtffi  8i    icol   f Is   iXnyvtpxioM  <  y^v6iuvo%  vArios  r^t  irtpl  SoAofuya  Wciff 
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'   Athenian  life  and  public  habits  by  many  difierent  circumstances — 
.   the  enlargement  of  the  city,  the  creation  of  the  fortified  port  and 
.  new  town  of  Peirseus,  the  introduction  of  an  increased  nautical 
i  population,  the  active  duties  of  Athens  as  head  of  the  Delian  con- 
federacy, &c.     All  these  circumstances  tended  to  open  new  veins 
of  hope  and  feeling,  and  new  lines  of  action,  in  tiie  Athenians 
between  480-460  B.C.,  and  by  consequence  to  render  the  inter- 
ference of  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  essentially  old-fashioned  and 
conservative  as  it  was,  more  and  more  difiicult     But  at  the  very 
time  when  prudence  would  have  counselled  that  it  should  have 
been  relaxed  or  modified,  the  senate  appear  to  have  rendered  it 
stricter,  or  at  least  to  have  tried  to  do  so ;  which  could  not  fail  to 
raise  against  them  a  considerable  body  of  enemies.     Not  merely 
the  democratical  innovators,  but  also  the  representatives  of  new 
interests  generally  at  Athens,  became  opposed  to  the  senate  as  an 
organ  of  vexatious  repression,  employed  for  oligarchical  purposes.^ 
From  the  character  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  and  the  ancient 
reverence  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  it  served  na- 

Senate  of  ' 

Areopsfnii     turallv  as  a  centre  of  action  to  the  oliccsirchical  or  con- 

—A  centre  of  ,  .  .1  1  •   1      ^      •      ^  1 

action  for  the  scrvativc  party  :  that  party  which  desired  to  preserve  the 
nutjand  Kleisthencan  constitution  unaltered — with  undiminished 
'"^  authority,  administrative  as  well  as  judicial,  both  to 
individual  magistrates  and  to  the  collective  Areopagus.  Of  this 
sentiment,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  Kimon  was 
the  most  conspicuous  leader.  EQs  brilliant  victories  at  the  Eury- 
medon,  as  well  as  his  exploits  in  other  warlike  enterprises,  doubt- 
less strengthened  very  much  his  political  influence  at  home.  The 
same  party  also  probably  included  the  large  majority  of  rich  and 
old  families  at  Athens;  who,  so  long  as  the  magistracies  were 
'elected  and  not  chosen  by  lot,  usually  got  themselves  chosen,  and 
bad  every  interest  in  keeping  the  power  of  such  ofiices  as  high  as 
.  they  could.  Moreover  the  party  was  farther  strengthened  by  the 
pronounced  support  of  Sparta,  imparted  chiefly  through  Kimon, 
proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens.  Of  course  such  aid  could  only 
have  been  indirect,  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  of  no  inconsider- 
able moment — ^for  when  we  consider   that  iEgina  had  been  in 


icar^  $dKairr€u^  H^vofuv,  r^v  ^Hfio- 
K  par  (ay  l^x^  por4  pay  hroivio'ty. 

The  word  trvyroywrtpay  ("Btricter, 
more  rigid  ")  stands  opposed  m  another 
passage  to  iytifidyea  (iv.  3,  5). 

^  Plataroh,  Beipub.  Qer.  Pnecept.  p. 
805.     O^K  Jiyyod  8i,  tri  fiovXi^  riwtt 


&<nr%p  'E^uiXn^s  'AO^ypffi  Ked  ^opfdtty 
irap'  *H\§lois,  Z^yofiiy  ifia  iccU  96^ay 
$(rxoy. 

About  the  oligarchical  character  of 
the  Areopagites,  see  Deinarohus  oont. 
Demoathen.  pp.  46,  98. 
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ancient  feud  with  Athens,  and  Corinth  in  a  temper  more  hostile 
than  friendly,  the  good  feeling  of  the  Lacedaemonians  might  well 
appear  to  Athenian  citizens  eminently  desirable  to  preserve :  and 
the  philo-Laconian  character  of  the  leading  men  at  Athens  con- 
tributed to  disarm  the  jealousy  of  Sparta  during  that  critical  period 
while  the  Athenian  maritime  ascendency  was  in  progress.^ 

The  political  opposition  between  Perikles  and  Kimon  was  here« 
ditary,  since  Xanthippus  the  father  of  the  former  had  oppodtion 
been  the  accuser  of  Miltiades  the  father  of  the  latter.  KilJ^uid 
Both  were  of  the  first  families  in  the  city,  and  this,  com-  tahlriuHT 
bined  with  the  military  talents  of  Kimon  and  the  great  SXi^*' 
statesmanlike  superiority  of  Perikles,  placed  both  the  one  ^oriUM^crf^ 
and  the  other  at  the  head  of  the  two  political  parties  P^^kite. 
which  divided  Athens.  Perikles  must  have  oegun  his  political 
career  very  young,  since  he  maintained  a  position  first  of  great 
influence,  and  afterwards  of  unparalleled  moral  and  political  ascen- 
dency, for  the  long  period  of  forty  years,  against  distinguished 
rivals,  bitter  assailants,  and  unscrupulous  libellers  (about  467-428 
B.C.).  His  public  life  began  about  the  time  when  Themistokles 
was  ostracised,  and  when  Aristeides  was  passing  ofl^  the  stage,  and 
he  soon  displayed  a  character  which  combined  the  pecuniary 
probity  of  the  one  with  the  resource  and  large  views  of  the  other ; 
superadding  to  both,  a  discretion  and  mastery  of  temper  never 
disturbed — an  excellent  musical  and  lettered  education  received 
from  Pythokleides — an  eloquence  such  as  no  one  before  had  either 
heard  or  conceived — ^and  the  best  philosophy  which  the  age 
afforded.  EUs  military  duties  as  a  youthful  citizen  were  faithfully 
and  strenuously  performed,  but  he  was  timid  in  his  first  political 
approaches  to  the  people — a  fact  perfectly  in  unison  with  the 
caution  of  his  temperament,  but  which  some  of  his  biographers* 
explained  by  saying  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  ostracised,  and 
that  his  countenance  resembled  that  of  the  despot  Peisistratus. 
We  may  be  pretty  sure  however  that  this  personal  resemblance 
(like  the  wonderful  dream  i^ibed  to  his  mother'  when  pregnant 
of  him)  was  an  after-thought  of  enemies  when  his  ascendency  was 
already  established — and  that  young  beginners  were  in  little 
danger  of  ostracism.  The  complexion  of  political  parties  in 
Athens  had  greatly  changed  since  the  days  of  Themistokles  and 
Aristeides.  For  the  Kleisthenean  constitution,  though  enlarged 
by  the  latter  after  the  return  from   Salamis   to    the   extent  of 

1  Plutarch,  Kimon,  o.   16;    Themi-  I      '  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  4-7  Mg. 
atoklte,  c.  20.  *  Harodot.  vi.  131. 
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making  all  citizens  without  exception  eli^ble  for  magistracy,  had 
become  unpopular  with  the  poorer  citizens  and  to  the  keener 
democratical  feeling  which  now  ran  through  Athens  and  Peirseus. 

It  was  to  this  democratical  party — the  party  of  movement 
RMerved.  agaiust  that  of  resistance,  or  of  reformers  against  conser- 
£,^  "  vatives,  if  we  are  to  employ  modem  phraseology — that 
h^udr"^^  Ferikles  devoted  his  great  rank,  character,  and  abilities. 
SlmSlr  From  the  low  arts,  which  it  is  common  to  ascribe  to  one 
pi"aii?i~^  who  espouses  the  political  interests  of  the  poor  against 
^a^e  ^^®  ^^^9  ^®  ^^  remarkably  exempt  He  was  indefatig- 
thMiKimon.  j^^g  j^  j^jg  attention  to  public  business,  but  he  went  little  • 
into  society,  and  disregarded  almost  to  excess  the  airs  of  popularity. 
Ilis  eloquence  was  irresistibly  impressive  ;  yet  l^e  was  by  no  means 
prodigal  of  it,  taking  care  to  reserve  himself,  like  the  Salaminian 
trireme,  for  solemn  occasions,  and  preferring  for  the  most  part  to 
employ  the  agency  of  friends  and  partisans.^  Moreover  he  im- 
bibed from  his  friend  and  teacher  Anaxagoras  a  tinge  of  physical 
philosophy  which  greatly  strengthened  his  mind^  and  armed  him 
against  many  of  the  reigning  superstitions — but  which  at  the  same 
time  tended  to  rob  him  of  the  sympathy  of  the  vulgar,  rich  as  well 
as  poor.  The  arts  of  demagogy  were  in  fact  much  more  cultivated 
by  the  oligarchical  Kimon ;  whose  open-hearted  familiarity  of 
manner  was  extolled,  by  his  personal  friend  the  poet  Ion,  in  con- 
trast with  the  reserved  and  stately  demeanour  of  his  rival  Ferikles. 
Kimon  employed  the  rich  plunder,  procured  by  his  maritime 
expeditions,  in  public  decorations  as  well  as  in  largesses  to  the 
poorer  dtizens ;  throwing  op^n  his  fields  and  fruits  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  his  deme,  and  causing  himself  to  be  attended  in  public 
by  well-dressed  slaves,  directed  to  tender  their  warm  tunics  in 
exchange  for  the  threadbare  garments  of  those  who  seemed  in 
want  Buft^the  property  of  Ferikles  wad  administered  with  a  strict, 
though  benevolent  economy,  by  h^  ancient  steward  Evangelus — 
.the  produce  of  his  lands  being  all  sold,  and  the  consumption  of 
his  house  supplied  by  purchase  in  ^e  market.^  It  was  by  such 
regularity  that  his  perfect  and  manifest  independence  of  all 
pecuniary  seduction  was  suststined.  In  taste,  in  talent,  and  in 
character,  Kimon  was  the  very  opposite  of  Ferikles :  a  brave  and 
efficient  commander,  a  lavish  distributor,  a  man  of  convivial  and 
amorous  habits — but  incapable  of  sustained  attention  to  business, 


*  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend.  Pr»cept. 
p.  812;  Periklds,  c.  5,  6,  7. 

'  Plato,  PhaDdruB,  c.  54,  p.  270 ;  Plu- 
tarch, PeriklCi,  c.  8;  Xenoph.  Memor. 


i.  2,  46. 

»  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  9,  16 ;  Kimon, 
c.  10;  Reipubl.  Qerend.  Praicept.  p. 
818. 
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untaught  in  music  or  letters,  and  endued  with  Laconian  aversion 
to  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  while  the  ascendency  of  Perikles  was 
founded  on  his  admirable  combination  of  civil  qualities — probity, 
firmness,  diligence,  judgement,  eloquence,  and  power  of  guiding 
partisans.  As  a  military  commander,  though  noway  deficient  in 
personal  courage,  he  rarely  courted  distinction,  and  was  principally 
famous  for  his  care  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  discountenancing  all 
rash  or  distant  enterprises.  His  private  habits  were  sober  and 
recluse :  his  chief  conversation  was  with  Anaxagoras,  Protagoras,* 
Zeno,  the  musician  Damon,  and  other  philosophers — while  the 
tenderest  domestic  attachment  bound  him  to  the  engaging  and 
cultivated  Aspasia. 

Such  were  the  two  men  who  stood  forward  at  this  time  as  most 
conspicuous  in   Athenian   party-contest — the  expanding  2iol5i^**to 
democracy  against  the  stationary  democracy  of  the  past  thedenKx^. 
fireneration,  which  now  passed  by  the  name  of  oliffarchy —  »"<*  oi^'b*"- 

®  ,  ,  *  •'  c>  J  njjy  equal  to 

the  ambitious  and  talkative  enerfi^y,  spread  even  among:  the  Perikite  m 

,    ,.  ,  .   ,  ®V         •  J  Influence. 

poor  population,  which  was  now  lormmg  more  and  more  Effort  of 
the  characteristic  of  Athens,  against  the  unlettered  and  amiiut  m*. 
uninquiring  valour  of  the  conquerors  of  Marathon.'  fbuse. 
Ephialtes,  son  of  Sophonides,  was  at  this  time  the  leading  auxiliary, 
seemingly  indeed  the  equal  of  Perikles,  and  noway  inferior  to  him 
in  personal  probity,  though  he  was  a  poor  man.'  As  to  aggressive 
political  warfare,  he  was  even  more  active  than  Perikles,  who  appears 
throughout  his  long  public  life  to  have  manifested  but  little  bitter- 
ness against  political  enemies.  Unfortunately  our  scanty  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  Athens  brings  before  us  only  some  general 
causes  and  a  few  marked  facts.  The  details  and  the  particular 
{>ersons  concerned  are  not  within  our  sight :  yet  the  actual  course 
of  political  events  depends  everywhere  mainly  upon  these  details, 
as  well  as  upon  the  general  causes.  Before  Ephialtes  advanced 
his  main  proposition  for  abridging  the  competence  of  the  senate 
of  Areopagus,  he  appears  to  have  been  strenuous  in  repressing  the 
practical  abuse  of  magisterial  authority,  by  accusations  brought 
against  the  magistrates  at  the  period  of  their  regular  accounta- 
bility. After  repeated  efibrts,  to  check  the  practical  abuse  of  these 
magisterial  powers,^  Ephialtes  and  Perikles  were  at  last  conducted 


1  The  personal  interoouFse  between 
]*erikld8  and  Protagoras  is  attested  by 
the  interesting  fragment  of  the  latter 
which  we  find  in  Plutarch,  Consolat.  ad 
Apollonium,  c.  33,  p.  119. 

s  Aristophan.  Nubes,  972,  1000  seq. 


and  Ranse,  1071. 

>  Plutarch,  Kimon,  o.  10;  ^lian,  Y. 
H.  u.  43 ;  xi.  9. 

*  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  10:  compare 
Valer.  Maxim  iii.  8,  4.    *E^id\rriy  ik\w 
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to  the  proposition  of  cutting  them  down  permanently,  and  in- 
troducing an  altered  system. 

Such  proceedings  naturally  provoked  extreme  bitterness  of  party- 
feeling.  It  is  probable  that  this  temper  may  have  partly  dictated 
the  accusation  preferred  against  Kimon  (about  463  b.c.)  after  the 
surrender  of  Thasos,  for  alleged  reception  of  bribes  from  the 
Macedonian  prince  Alexander — an  accusation  of  which  he  was 
KimoDand  acquittcd.  At  this  time  the  oligarchical  or  Kimonian 
more  powov  party  was  decidedly  the  most  powerful :  and  when  the 
Ephiai^and  qucstiou  was  proposcd  for  sending  troops  to  aid  the 
unm^  Lacedaemonians  in  reducing  the  revolted  Helots  on 
ttiTATbenUui  Ithome,  Kimou  carried  the  people  along  with  him  to 
SSraSTflJ^  comply,  by  an  appeal  to  their  generous  feelings,  in  spite 
oJJJ^^J^  of  die  strenuous  opposition  of  Ephialtes.*  But  when 
^^*™^  Kimon  and  the  Athenian  hoplites  returned  home,  having 
been  dismissed  by  Sparta  under  circumstances  of  insulting  sus- 
picion (as  has  b^n  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter),  the 
indignation  of  the  citizens  was  extreme.  They  renounced  their 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  entered  into  amity  with  Argos.  Of 
course  the  influence  of  Kimon,  and  the  position  of  the  oligarchical 
party,  was  materially  changed  by  this  incident  And  in  the 
existing  bitterness  of  political  parties,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
opponents  should  take  the  opportunity  for  proposing  soon  after- 
wards a  vote  of  ostracism  * — a  challenge,  indeed,  which  may  per- 
haps have  been  accepted  not  unwillingly  by  Kimon  and  his  party, 
since  they  might  still  fancy  themselves  the  strongest,  and  suppose 
that  the  sentence  of  banishment  would  fall  upon  Ephialt^  or 
Perikles.  However,  the  vote  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Kimon,  a 
sure  proof  that  his  opponents  were  now  in  the  ascendent  On  this 
occasion,  as  on  the  preceding,  we  see  the  ostracism  invoked  to  meet 
a  period  of  intense  political  conflict,  the  violence  of  which  it  would 
at  least  abate,  by  removing  for  the  time  one  of  the  contending 
leaders. 

It  was  now  that  Perikles  and  Ephialtes  carried  their  important 
scheme  of  judicial  reform.     The  senate  of  Areopagus  was  de- 


ir§p\  riis  €bB^ytu  ical  Hii&^us  r&y  rhv  Hrf- 
/JMV  it,Zuto{i¥ruv  kwaptdrJiroyf  iwifiovKt^- 
camts  ol  ix^P^^  ^^  *Api<rrolilKov  rov  Ta- 
iwypiKOv  Kpv^altos  dvciXov,  &c. 

'  Plutarch,  Klnion,  c.  16. 

'  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  17.  Ol  ^\  jcphs 
ipy^y  kwfXBSyrts  ff8i)  ro7s  KoKvylfovo'i 
^aytpws  ^xaXiiraiyoyt  ical  rhy  Kifutya 
fiiKpas  iw  iKafiSfityoi  wpoipd' 
0*  ff  w  f  4^wrrpdMia€u^  elf  Iny  94k: 


I  transcribe  this  passage  as  a  specimen 
of  the  inaccurate  manner  in  which  the 
ostracism  is  so  often  described.  Plu- 
tarch says — "The  Athenians  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  slight  pretence  to  ostracise 
Kimon:"  but  it  was  a  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  ostracif^m  that  it  had  no  prc^ 
fence :  it  was  a  judgement  passed  ¥rith- 
out  specific  or  assigned  cause. 
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prived  of  its  discretionary  censorial  power,  as  well,  as  of  all  its 
judicial  competence,  except  that  which  related   to  homi-  Meunres 
cide.     The  individual  ma^strates,  as  well  as  the  senate  Epbiaiiteand 
of  Five  Hundred,  were  also  stripped  of  their  judicial  abridge  um 
attributes  (except  the  power  of  imposing  a  small  fine*),  Suite ©f*** 
which  were  transferred  to  the  newly-created  panels  of  ti^fH^ot 
salaried    dikasts,   lotted    off  in   ten   divisions  from  the  ^ilfm/es. 
aggregate  HeliaBa.     Ephialtes*  first  brought  down  the  {£?^Jf^5.** 
laws  of  Solon  from  the  acropolis  to  the  neighbourhood  '»««'*«*• 
of  the  market  place,  where  the  dikasteries  sat — a  visible  proof  that 
the  judicature  was  now  popularised. 

In  the  representations  of  many  authors,  the  full  bearing  of  this 
great  constitutional  change  is  very  inadequately  conceived.  What 
we  are  commonly  told  is,  that  Perikles  was  the  first  to  assign  a 
salary  to  these  numerous  dikasteries  at  Athens.  He  bribed  the 
people  with  the  public  money  (says  Plutarch),  in  order  to  make 
head  against  Kimon,  who  bribed  them  out  of  his  own  private 
purse :  as  if  the  pay  were  the  main  feature  in  the  case,  and  as  if 
all  which  Perikles  did  was,  to  make  himself  popular  by  paying  the 
dikasts  for  judicial  service  which  they  had  before  rendered  gratui- 
tously. The  truth  is,  that  this  numerous  army  of  dikasts,  dis- 
tributed into  ten  regiments,  and  summoned  to  act  systematically 
throughout  the  year,  was  now  for  the  first  time  organised:  the 
commencement  of  their  pay  is  also  the  commencement  of  their 
regular  judicial  action.  What  Perikles  really  effected  was,  to 
sever  for  the  first  time  from  the  administrative  compe-  8epM*tioii 
tence  of  the  magistrates  that  judicial  authority  which  fromadmi- 
had  originally  gone  along  with  it  The  great  men  who  funcuinik 
had  been  accustomed  to  hold  these  offices  were  lowered  both  in 
influence  and  authority:'    while  on  the  other  hand  a  new  life, 

>  Demosthen.  cont.  Euei^.  et  Mneai- 
bul.  c.  12. 

>  Harpokration — 'O  ximBty  v6fios — 
Pollux,  xui.  128. 

■  Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  5,  6.  fri  8*  ol  reus 
&PX<^'  #7x0X0 vrrcr  rhv  9rifi6y  ^ari  Zu» 
Kpiytar  6  8*  iifffidrws  94x*rcu  r^y  wp6ieKfi* 
cur  &irr€  KtnaXioyreu  trwrtu  ol  itpx^t 
&c. :  compare  vi.  1,  8. 

The  remark  of  Aristotle  is  not  justly 
applicable  to   the  change    effected  by 

Periklte,  which  transferred  the  power  companied  by  judicial  (Legg.vi.  p.~  767) 
taken  from  the  magistrates,  not  to  the  — irorra  Apxoyra  hvarfKoioy  icol  liKturr^w 
people,  but  to  certain  specially  consti-  cTveu  rivwr— an  opinion  doubtless  per- 
tuted,  though  numerous  and  popular  fectly  just,  up  to  a  certain  narrow  limit: 
dikasteries,  sworn  to  dedde  m  con-  the  separation  between  the  two  sorts  of 
formity  with  known  and  written  laws,  powers  cannot  be  rendered  abtohUely 
Nor  is  th«  sepazation  of  judicial  com-    complete. 


petence  from  administrative,  to  be  chi^ 
racterised  as  "  dissolving  or  extinguish- 
ing magisterial  authority."  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  conformable  to  the  best 
modem  notions.  Periklds  cannot  be 
censured  for  having  effected  this  sepa- 
ration, however  persons  may  think  thiA 
the  judicature  which  he  constituted 
was  objectionable. 

Plato  seems  also  to  have  conceived 
administrative  power  as  essentially 
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habit,  and  sense  of  power,  sprung  up  among  the  poorer  citizens. 
A  plaintiff  having  cause  of  civil  action,  or  an  accuser  invoking 
punishment  against  citizens  guilty  of  injury  either  to  himself  or  to 
the  state,  had  still  to  address  himself  to  one  or  other  of  the  archons, 
but  it  was  only  with  a  view  of  ultimately  arriving  before  the  dikas- 
tery  by  whom  the  cause  was  to  be  tried.  While  the  magistrates 
acting  individually  were  thus  restricted  to  simple  adminbtration 
and  preliminary  police,  they  experienced  a  still  more  serious  loss 
of  power  in  their  capacity  of  members  of  the  Areopagus,  after  the 
year  of  archonship  was  expired.  Instead  of  their  previous  un- 
measured range  of  supervision  and  interference,  they  were  now 
deprived  of  all  judicial  sanction  beyond  that  small  power  of  fining 
which  was  still  left  both  to  individual  magistrates,  and  to  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred.  But  the  cognizance  of  homicide  was 
still  expressly  reserved  to  them — for  the  procedure,  in  this  latter 
case  religious  not  less  than  judicial,  was  so  thoroughly  consecrated 
by  ancient  feeling,  that  no  reformer  could  venture  to  disturb  or 
remove  it^ 


*  Demosthen.  cont.  Near.  p.  1372 ; 
coDt.  Aristokrat.  p.  042. 

.  Meier  (Attischer  Prozess,  p.  143) 
thinks  that  the  senate  of  Areopagus 
was  also  deprived  of  its  cognizance  of 
homicide  as  well  as  of  its  other  func- 
tions, and  that  this  was  only  restored 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty.  He 
produces  as  evidence  a  passage  of  Lysias 
(De  Cflpde  Eratosthenis,  p.  31-33). 

M.  Boeckh  and  0.  Miiller  adopt  the 
same  opinion  as  Meier,  and  seemingly 
on  the  authority  of  the  same  passage 
(see  the  Dissertation  of  0.  Miiller  on 
the  Eumenides  of  ^schylus,  p.  113, 
Eng.  trausl.).  But  in  the  first  place, 
this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  an  ex- 
press statement  in  the  anonymous  bio- 
grapher of  Thucydidds,  who  mentions 
the  trial  of  Pyrilampds  for  murder 
before  the  Areopagus ;  and  contradicted 
also,  seemingly,  by  Xenophon  (Memo- 
rab.  iii.  5,  20);  in  the  next  place,  the 
passage  of  Lysias  appears  to  me  to  bear 
a  different  meaning.  He  says,  f  koI 
irdrptov  i<rri  Koi  4<pi*  vfiuy  iiroScSoToi  rod 
ip6vov  rhs  hlxas  ^iKdCfiy:  now  (even  if 
we  admit  the  conjectural  reading  i^*  ifi&y 
in  place  of  i<f>*  6fiTy  to  be  correct)  still 
this  restoration  of  functions  to  the  Are- 
opagus refers  naturally  to  the  restored 
democracy  after  the  violent  interruption 
occasioned  by  the  oligarchy  of  the 
Thirty.  Considering  how  many  persons 
the  Thirty  caused  tu  be  violently  put  to 


death,  and  the  complete  subversion  of 
all  the  laws  which  they  introduced,  it 
seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
Areopagus  could  have  continued  to 
hold  its  sittings  and  try  accusations  for 
intentional  homicide,  under  their  go- 
vernment. On  the  return  of  the  de- 
mocracy after  the  Thirty  were  expelled, 
the  functions  of  the  senate  of  Aj'eopagus 
would  return  also. 

If  the  supposition  of  the  eminent 
authors  mentioned  above  were  correct — 
if  it  were  true  that  the  Areopagus  was 
deprived  not  only  of  its  supervising 
function  generally,  but  also  of  its  cogni- 
zance of  homicide,  during  the  fifty-five 
years  which  elapsed  between  the  motion 
of  Ephialt^  and  the  expnlsion  of  the 
Thirty — this  senate  must  have  been  with- 
out any  functions  at  all  during  that  long 
interval ;  it  must  have  been  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  non-existent.  But  during 
so  long  a  period  of  total  suspension,  the 
citizens  would  have  lost  all  their  re- 
spect for  it ;  it  could  not  have  retained 
BO  much  influence  as  we  know  that  it 
actually  possessed  immediately  before 
the  Thirty  (Lysias  c.  Eratosth.  c.  11.  p. 
126);  and  it  would  hardly  have  been  re- 
vived after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty. 
Whereas  by  preserving  during  that  pe- 
riod its  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  homicide, 
apart  from  those  more  extended  privi- 
leges which  had  formerly  rendered  it 
obnoziouB,  the  ancient  traditional  re- 
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It  was  upon  this  same  ground  probably  that  the  stationary  party 
defended  aU  the  prerogatives  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus — de- 
nouncing the  curtailments  proposed  by  Ephialtes  as  impious  and 
guilty  innovations.^  How  extreme  their  resentment  became,  when 
these  reforms  were  carried — and  how  fierce  was  the  collision  of 
political  parties  at  this  moment — ^we  may  judge  by  the  A««a«inauoo 
result  The  enemies  of  Ephialtes  caused  him  to  be  pri-  bjtLcoa- 
vately  assassinated,  by  the  hand  of  a  Bceotian  of  Tanagra  partj. 
named  Aristodikus.  Such  a  crime — rare  in  the  political  annals  of 
Athens,  for  we  come  to  no  known  instance  of  it  afterwards  until 
the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  in  411  B.C. — marks  at  once 
the  gravity  of  the  change  now  introduced,  the  fierceness  of  the 
opposition  offered,  and  the  unscrupulous  character  of  the  con- 
servative party.  Kimon  was  in  exile  and  had  no  share  in  the 
deed.    Doubtless  the  assassination  of  Ephialtes  produced  an  effect 


spect  for  it  was  kept  alive,  and  it  was 
revived  after  the  fall  of  the  Thirty  as  a 
Tenerable  part  of  the  old  democracy; 
even  apparently  with  some  extension  of 
privileges. 

The  inferences  which  0.  Miiller  wishes 
to  draw,  as  to  the  facts  of  these  times, 
from  the  Eumenidds  of  .£achyliis,  ap- 
Itear  to  me  ill-supported.  In  order  to 
sustain  his  view  that  by  virtue  of  the 
proposition  of  Ephialtes  "the  Areopagus 
almost  entirely  ceased  to  be  a  high  Court 
of  Judicature"  (sect.  3G,  p.  109),  he  ia 
forced  to  alter  the  chronology  of  the 
events,  and  to  affirm  that  the  motion  of 
Ephialtds  must  have  been  carried  sub- 
sequently to  the  representation  of  the 
Eumenides,  though  Diodorus  mentions 
it  in  the  year  next  but  one  before,  and 
tliere  is  nothing  to  contradict  him.  All 
that  we  can  safely  infer  from  the  very 
indistinct  alludions  in  iEschylus,  is,  that 
he  himself  was  full  of  reverence  for  the 
Areopagus,  and  that  the  season  was  one 
in  which  party  bitterness  ran  so  high  as 
to  render  something  like  civil  war  (^fi- 
^6\ioy  "Apri,  v.  8t>4 )  within  the  scope  of 
reasonable  apprehension.  Probably  he 
may  have  been  averse  to  the  diminution 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Areopagus  by 
Ephialt^:  yet  even  thus  much  is  not 
altogether  certain,  inasmuch  as  he  puts 
it  forward  prominently  and  specially  as 
a  tribunal  for  homicide,  exercising  this 
jurisdiction  by  inherent  prescription, 
and  confirmed  in  it  by  the  Eumenidea 
themselves.  Now  when  we  consider 
that  such  jurisdiction  was  precisely 
the  thing  confirmed  and  left  by  Ephi- 
altdfl  to  the  Areopagus,  we  might  plau- 
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sibly  ai^e  that  ^fischylus,  by  enhanc- 
ing the  solemnity  and  predicting  the 
perpetuity  of  the  remaining  privilege, 
mtended  to  conciliate  those  who  re- 
sented the  recent  innovations,  and  to 
soften  the  hatred  between  the  two  op- 
posing parties. 

The  opinion  of  Boeckh,  O.  Miiller, 
and  Meier, — respecting  the  withdrawal 
from  the  senate  of  Areopagus  of  the 
judgements  on  homicide,  by  the  propo- 
sition of  Ephialtes — has  been  discussed 
and  (in  my  judgement)  refuted  by 
Forchhammer — in  a  valuable  Disserta- 
tion—  De  Areopago  non  private  per 
Ephialten  Homicidii  Judiciis.  Kiel, 
1828. 

^  This  is  the  language  of  those  authon 
whom  Diodorus  copied  (Diodor.  xi.  77) 
— oh  fjL^y  kdpovs  y€  9i4^vy€ 
rri\iKo6rots  itvofi^fiaaiy  iin- 
fiakSfAfvos  (Ephialtds),  &XX^  rrjs  wit- 
rhs  dy<upt$t\Sf  iZrikoy  ftrx^  t^v  rov  i3/«v 
rcAct/r^y.  Compare  Pausanias,  i.  29, 
15. 

Plutarch  (Periklds,  c.  10)  cites  Aris- 
totle as  having  mentioned  the  assassin 
of  Ephialtds.  Antipho,  however,  states 
that  the  assassin  was  never  formally 
known  or  convicted  (De  Cscde  Hero.  c. 
68). 

The  enemies  of  Periklds  circulated  a 
report  (mentioned  by  Idomeneus),  that 
it  was  he  who  had  proctured  the  assas- 
siuation  of  Ephialtds,  from  jealousy  of 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  (Plutuxsh, 
Perikl^,  c.  10).  We  may  infer  from 
this  report  how  groat  the  eminence  of 
Ephialtds  was. 
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unfavourable  in  every  way  to  the  party  who  procured  it.  The 
popular  party  In  their  resentment  must  have  become  still  more 
attached  to  the  judicial  reforms  just  assured  to  them,  while  the 
hands  of  Perikles,  the  superior  leader  left  behind  and  now  acting 
singly,  must  have  been  materially  strengthened. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  administration  of  that  great  man 

^"t?f"Si  ™*y  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  •  ^®  ^^  "^^  *^®  leading  adviser 
gwu  aiceiMi-  ^yfQ  might  almost  say  Prime  Minister)  of  the  Athenian 

aftw  Se  people.  His  first  years  were  marked  by  a  series  of  bril- 
deftthof        liant  successes — already  mentioned — the  acquisition  of 

Ephialtas.  -I    1         .  •  •  ^     .     1 

oomproroite    Me^rara  as  an  ally,  and  the  victonous  war  as^ainst  Conntb 

between  him  a  j  ^  o 

MMi  Kimon.  and  ^gina.  But  when  he  proposed  the  great  and  valu- 
■accesees  of  able  improvement  of  the  Long  Walls,  thus  making  one 
»» oMhe  city  of  Athens  and  Peiraeus,  the  same  oligarchical  party, 
terj»«eT.  which  had  opposed  his  judicial  changes  and  assassinated 
Ephialtes,  again  stood  forward  in  vehement  resistance.  Finding 
direct  opposition  unavailing,  they  did  not  scniple  to  enter  into 
treasonable  correspondence  with  Sparta — invoking  the  aid  of  a 
foreign  force-  for  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy :  so  odious  had 
it  become  in  their  eyes,  since  the  recent  innovations.  How  serious 
was  the  hazard  incurred  by  Athens,  near  tlie  time  of  the  battle  of 
Tunagra,  has  been  already  recounted ;  together  with  the  rapid  and 
unexpected  reconciliation  of  parties  after  that  battle,  principally 
owing  to  the  generous  patriotism  of  Kimon  and  his  immediate 
friends.  Kimon  was  restored  from  ostracism  on  this  occasion, 
before  his  full  time  had  expired ;  while  the  rivalry  between  him 
iNid  Perikles  henceforward  becomes  mitigated,  or  even  converted 
into  a  compromise,*  whereby  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  city  were 
left  to  the  one,  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  expeditions  to  the  other. 
The  successes  of  Athens  during  the  ensuing  ten  years  were  more 
brilliant  than  ever,  and;  she  attained  the  maximum  of  her  power : 
which  doubtless  had  a  material  effect  in  imparting  stability  to  the 
democracy,  as  well  as  to  the  administration  of  Perikles — and 
enabled  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  stand  the  shock  of  those 
great  public  reverses,  which  deprived  the  Athenians  of  their  de- 
pendent landed  alliances,  during  the  interval  between  the  defeat 
of  Koroneia  and  the  thirty  years'  truce. 

Along  with  the  important  judicial  revolution  brought  about  by 

*  The  intervention  of  Elpinikd,  the  '  Clever  and  engaging,  she  eeema  to  have 
aiBter  of  Kimon,  in  bringing  about  this  played  an  active  part  in  the  political 
compromise  between  her  brother  and    intrigues  of  the  day :  but  we  are  not  at 


Periklds,  is  probable  enough  (Plutarch, 
Periklds,  c.   10,  and   Kimon,    o.    14). 


all  called  upon  to  credit  the  scandals 
insinuated  by  Eupolis  and  Stesimbrotus. 
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Perikles,  were  introduced  other  changes  belonging  to  the  same 
scheme  and  system. 

Thus  a  general  power  of  supervision,  both  over  the  magistrates 
and  over  the  public  assembly,  was  vested  in  seven  other  coo- 
magistrates,  now  named  for  the  first  time,  called  Nomo-  cban^~ 
phylakes  or  Law-Guardians,  and  doubtless  changed  every  phyuiw^**" 
year.  These  Nomophylakes  sat  alongside  of  the  Proedri  or  pre- 
sidents both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  public  assembly,  and  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  interposing  whenever  any  step  was  taken 
or  any  proposition  made  contrary  to  the  existing  laws.  They  were 
also  empowered  to  constrain  the  magistrates  to  act  according  to 
law.*  We  do  not  know  whether  they  possessed  the  presidency  of 
a  dikastery — that  is,  whether  they  could  themselves  cause  one  of 
the  panels  of  jurors  to  be  summoned,  and  put  an  alleged  delin- 
quent on  hb  trial  before  it,  under  their  presidency — or  whether 
they  were  restricted  to  entering  a  formal  protest,  laying  the  alleged 
illegality  before  the  public  assembly.  To  appoint  magistrates 
however,  invested  with  this  special  trust  of  watching  and  informing, 
was  not  an  unimportant  step ;  for  it  would  probably  enable  Ephi- 
altes  to  satisfy  many  objectors  who  feared  to  abolish  the  super- 
intending power  of  the  Areopagus  without  introducing  any  sub- 
stituta  The  Nomophylakes  were  honoured  with  a  distinguished 
place  at  the  public  processions  and  festivals,  and  were  even  allowed 
(like  the  Archons)  to  enter  the  senate  of  Areopagus  after  their 
year  of  oflBce  had  expired :  but  they  never  acquired  any  consider- 
able power  such  as  that  senate  had  itself  exercised.  Their  inter- 
ference must  have  been  greatly  superseded  by  the  introduction, 
and  increasing  application  of  the  Graphe  Paranomon,  presently  to 
be  explained.  They  are  not  even  noticed  in  the  description  of 
that  misguided  assembly  which  condemned  the  six  generals,  after 
the  battle  of  Arginusae,  to  be  tried  by  a  novel  process  which  vio- 


*  We  hear  about  these  Nomophylakes 
in  a  distinct  statement  cited  from  Phi- 
lochonis,  by  Photius,  Lexio.  p.  674, 
Person.  No/tfo^^Xeuccf*  trtpoi  fitri  rwy 
BttrfiaBtr&Vy  &s  *i\6xopos  4y  C'  o^  M^" 
yiip  Apxoyrfs  iwificuvoy  €ts  "Aptioy  irdyoy 
4ffr€<pay^fAfyoij  ol  Hi  yofw^6KeucfS  X9^^^ 
(rrp6^ta  Ayoyr^f  Ktd  reus  dtais  iyaamoy 
iipX^t^ofy  4KaBi(oyro'  Koi  r^y  irofiiriiy 
tirtairoy  rf  IlaXXiSr  rif  8i  iipx^f  iiydy- 
Ka(oy  rois  y6/iots  XP^^**"'  **^  ^'^  "^ 
iKK\ti<ri<f,  icol  iy  tf  fiovKp  ^cri  rAy  irpo^ 
9pwy  iKoBriyro,  KttK^yrts  rh  iuritfA^opa 
rp    ir^A.€i   wpdrruy   Jwra   8i   lio-ay  ical 


KaT4<rrritrayy  &s  ^t\6xopoSf  Src  'E<pidX.rfis 
fi6yv  Kwr4\tir€  rp  i^  'Apc(ov  irdyov  0ovKjl 
T&  vrip  rov  ff^fxaros. 

Harpokration,  Pollux,  and  Suidas, 
give  substantially  the  same  account  of 
these  magistrates,  though  none  except 
Photius  mentions  the  exact  date  of 
their  appointment.  There  is  no  ade- 
quate ground  for  the  doubt  which  M. 
Boeckh  expresses  about  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement:  see  Schomann,  Ant. 
Jur.  l^lb.  QrfXiC.  sect.  Ixvi. ;  and  Cicero, 
Legg.  iii.  20. 


T    *> 
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latcd  legal  form  not  less  than  substantial  justice.^  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  the  senate  of  Areopagus  was  again 
invested  with  a  supervision  over  magistrates,  though  without  any- 
thing like  its  ancient  ascendency.  • 

Another  important  change,  which  we  may  with  probability  refer 
The  Nomo-  to  Pcrikles,  is,  the  institution  of  the  Nomothetic.  These 
sanction  be-  mcu  werc  in  point  of  fact  dikasts,  members  of  the  6000 
imr^^*  citizens  annually  sworn  in  that  capacity.  But  they  were 
Ipe^Se-  i^ot,  like  the  dikasts  for  trying  causes,  distributed  into 
^b7^ch  panels  or  regiments  known  by  a  particular  letter  and 
Jj^tedand  acting  together  throughout  the  entire  year;  they  were 
repealed.  lotted  oflF  to  sit  together  only  on  special  occasion  and  as 
the  necessity  arose.  According  to  the  reform  now  introduced,  the 
Ekklesia  or  public  assembly,  even  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate 
of  Five  Hundred,  became  incompetent  either  to  pass  a  new  law  or 
to  repeal  a  law  already  in  existence ;  it  could  only  enact  a  psepkis^m 
— that  is,  properly  speaking,  a  decree  applicable  only  to  a  par- 
ticular case ;  though  the  word  was  used  at  Athens  in  a  very  large 
sense,  sometimes  comprehending  decrees  of  general  as  well  as  per- 
manent application.  In  reference  to  laws,  a  peculiar  judicial 
j)rocedure  was  established.  The  Thesmothetae  were  directed  an- 
nually to  examine  the  existing  laws,  noting  any  contradictions  or 
double  laws  on  the  same  matter ;  and  in  the  first  prytany  (tenth 
part)  of  the  Attic  year,  on  the  eleventh  day,  an  Ekklesia  was  held, 
in  which  the  first  business  was  to  go  through  the  laws  seriatim^  and 
submit  them  for  approval  or  rejection ;  first  beginning  with  the 
laws  relating  to  the  senate,  next  coming  to  those  of  more  general 
import,  especially  such  as  determined  the  functions  and  com- 
petence of  the  magistrates.  If  any  law  was  condemned  by  the 
vote  of  the  public  assembly,  or  if  any  citizen  had  a  new  law  to 
propose,  the"  third  assembly  of  the  Prytany  was  employed,  previous 
to  any  other  business,  in  the  appointment  of  Nomothetae  and  in 
the  provision  of  means  to  pay  their  salary.  Previous  notice  was 
required  to  be  given  publicly  by  every  citizen  who  had  new  pro- 
positions of  the  sort  to  make,  in  order  that  the  time  necessary  for 
the  sitting  of  the  Nomothetae  might  be  measured  according  to  the 
number  of  matters  to  be  submitted  to  their  cognizance.  Public 
advocates  were  farther  named  to  undertake  the  formal  defence  of 
all  the  laws  attacked,  and  the  citizen  who  proposed  to  repeal  them 
had  to  make  out  his  case  against  this  defence,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  assembled  Nomothetas.     These  latter  were  taken  from  the 

*  See  Xenophon,  Hellenio.  i.  7 ;  Andokidte  de  MysteiiU,  p.  40. 
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6000  sworn  dikasts,  and  were  of  different  numbers  according  to 
circumstances :  sometimes  we  hear  of  them  as  500,  sometimes  as 
1000 — and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  number  was  always  con- 
siderable. 

The  effect  of  this  institution  was,  to  place  the  making  or  repeal- 
ing of  laws  under  the  same  solemnities  and  guarantees  procedure  in 
as  the  trying  of  causes  or  accusations  in  judicature.  We  J^I^ing',f 
must  recollect  that  the  citizens  who  attended  the  Ekklesia  iJJS^tii" 
or  public  assembly  were  not  sworn  like  the  dikasts ;  nor  gJ^SS 
had  they  the  same  solemnity  of  procedure,  nor  the  same  ^'^**- 
certainty  of  hearing  both  sides  of  the  question  set  forth,  nor  the 
same  full  preliminary  notice.  How  much  the  oath  sworn  was 
brought  to  act  upon  the  minds  of  the  dikasts,  we  may  see  by  the 
frequent  appeals  to  it  in  the  orators,  who  contrast  them  with 
the  unsworn  public  assembly.^  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Nomothetae  afforded  much  greater  security  than  the  public 
assembly,  for  a  proper  decision.  That  security  depended  upon 
the  same  principle  as  we  see  to  pervade  all  the  constitutional 
arrangements  of  Athens ;  upon  a  fraction  of  the  people  casually 
taken,  but  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  the  same  interest  with  the 
whole, — not  permanent  but  delegated  for  the  occasion, — assembled 
under  a  solemn  sanction, — and  furnished  with  a  full  exposition  of 
both  sides  of  the  case.  The  power  of  passing  psephisms,  or  special 
decrees,  still  remained  with  the  public  assembly,  which  was  doubt- 
less much  more  liable  to  be  surprised  into  hasty  or  inconsiderate 
decision  than  either  the  Dikastery  or  the  Nomotheta — in  spite 
of  the  necessity  of  previous  authority  from  the  senate  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, before  any  proposition  could  be  submitted  to  it. 

1  Demoethen.  cont.  Timokrat.  c.  20,  |  which  he  citea  for  goTeming  the  pro- 
pp.  725,  726.  ''Pi.p*  olv  rt^  Sofcci  (rvfup4-  i  ceedinga  of  the  Nomothetec,  bear  un- 
ptiy  rp  ir^Xci  rotouros  y6iJLos,  hs  Stfctum}-  equivocal  evidence  of  a  time  much  later. 
plov  yy^fffws  atnhs  Kvpii&rfpos  (araif  Ktd  \  Schomann  admits  this  to  a  certain  ex- 
riis  ^h  r&y  6fxufioK6r»y  yy^fffis  roTs  tent,  and  in  reference  to  the  style  of 
iyMfAiArois  Tpwrrd^ti  Kiuy; — 'EyBufAtlcBt,  these  laws — "lUonim  quidem  fragmen- 
dirh  rov  HiKcumiplov  koI  rrjs  Karayytaffftts  torum,  qusa  in  Timokrate&  extant,  recet^ 
ot9irrfiiri(r€y{'tunokn,t^)iT\rhy^fifioy,  tiorem  Soltmis  cetate  foitntim  atque  oni' 
iKKKiirrcoy  rhy  ifiiin\K6rTa  !  compare  De-     tionein    apertiim   est.**     But    it    is    not 

merely  the  style  which  proves  them  to 
be  of  post-Solonian  date :  it  is  the  men- 
tion  of  post-Solonian  institutions,  such 
as  the  ten  prytanies  into  which  the  year 
was  divided,  the  ten  statues  of  the 
Eponymi — all  derived  from  the  creation 
of  the  ten  tribes  by  Kleisthends.  On 
the  careless  employment  of  the  name  of 
Solon  by  the  orators  whenever  they 
desire  to  make  a  strong  impression  on 
the  dikasts,  I  have  already  remarked. 


mosthen.  cont.  Eubulid.  c.  15. 

See,  about  the  Nometheta),  Schomann, 
De  Comitiis,  ch.  vii.  p.  248  seqq.,  and 
Plainer,  Prozess  und  Rlagen  bey  den 
Attikem,  Abechn.  ii.  3,  3,  p.  33  seqq. 

Both  of  them  maintain,  in  my  opinion 
erroneously,  that  the  Nomothetse  are  an 
institution  of  Solon.  Demosthends  in- 
deed ascribes  it  to  Solon  (Schomann,  p. 
268):  but  this  counts  in  my  view  for 
nothing,  when  I  see  that  all  the  laws 
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As  an  additional  security  both  to  the  public  assembly  and  the 
Qraphd  Pkra-  NomothetflB  against'being  entrapped  into  decisions  con- 
d^ent*°'  ^*"7  ^  existing  law,  another  remarkable  provision  has 
against  uie     yet  to  bc  mentioned — a  provision  probably  introduced 

mover  of  •'  .  • 

illegal  or  by  Perfkles  at  the  same  time  as  the  formalities  of  law- 
tionaipropo-  making  by  means  of  specially  delegated  Nomothetae. 
This  was  the  Graphe  Paranomon — indictment  for  in- 
formality or  illegality — which  might  be  brought  on  certain  grounds 
against  the  proposer  of  any  law  or  any  psephism,  and  rendered 
him  liable  to  punishment  by  the  dikastery.  He  was  required  in 
bringing  forward  his  new  measure  to  take  care  that  it  should  not 
be  in  contradiction  with  any  pre-existing  law — or  if  there  were 
any  such  contradiction,  to  give  formal  notice  of  it,  to  propose  the 
repeal  of  that  which  existed,  and  to  write  up  publicly  beforehand 
what  his  proposition  was — ^in  order  that  there  might  never  be  two 
contradictory  laws  at  the  same  time  in  operation,  nor  any  illegal 
decree  passed  either  by  the  senate  or  by  the  public  assembly.  If 
be  neglected  this  precaution,  he  was  liable  to  prosecution  under 
the  Graphe  Paranomon,  which  any  Athenian  citizen  might  bring 
against  him  before  the  dikastery,  through  the  intervention  and 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Thesmothetae. 

Judging  from  the  title  of  this  indictment,  it  was  ori^nally  con- 
fined to  the  special  ground  of  formal  contradiction  between  the 
new  and  the  old.  But  it  had  a  natural  tendency  to  extend  itself : 
the  citizen  accusing  would  strengthen  his  case  by  showing  that  the 
measure  which  he  attacked  contradicted  not  merely  the  letter,  but 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  existing  laws — and  he  would  proceed 
from  hence  to  denounce  it  as  generally  mischievous  and  disgraceful 
to  the  state.  In  this  unmeasured  latitude  we  find  the  Graphe 
Paranomon  at  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  The  mover  of  a  new  law 
or  psephism,  even  after  it  had  been  regularly  discussed  and  passed, 
was  liable  to  be  indicted,  and  had  to  defend  himself  not  only 
against  alleged  informalities  in  his  procedure,  but  also  against 
alleged  mischie&  in  the  substance  of  his  measure.  If  found  guilty 
by  the  dikastery,  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  by  them  was 
not  fixed,  but  variable  according  to  circumstances.  For  the  indict- 
ment belonged  to  that  class  wherein,  after  the  verdict  of  guilty, 
first  a  given  amount  of  punishment  was  proposed  by  the  accuser, 
next  another  and  lighter  amount  was  named  by  the  accused  party 
against  himself — the  dikastery  being  bound  to  make  their  option 
between  one  and  the  other,  without  admitting  any  third  modi- 
fication— 80  that  it  was  the  interest  even  of  the  accused  party  to 
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name  against  himself  a  measure  of  punishment  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  sentiment  of  the  dikasts,  in  order  that  they  might  not  prefer 
the  more  severe  proposition  of  the  accuser.  At  the  same  time,  the 
accuser  himself  (as  in  other  public  indictments)  was  fined  in  the 
sum  of  1000  drachms,  unless  the  verdict  of  guilty  obtained  at  least 
one-fifth  of  the  suffrages  of  the  dikastery.  The  personal  responsi- 
bility of  the  mover,  however,  continued  only  one  year  after  the 
introduction  of  his  new  law.  If  the  accusation  was  brought  at  a 
greater  distance  of  time  than  one  year,  the  accuser  could  invoke 
no  punishment  against  the  mover,  and  the  sentence  of  the  dikasts 
neither  absolved  nor  condemned  anything  but  the  law.  Their 
condemnation  of  the  law  with  or  without  the  author,  amounted 
%p%o  facto  to  a  repeal  of  it. 

Such  indictment  against  the  author  of  a  law  or  of  a  decree 
might  be  preferred  either  at  some  stage  prior  to  its  final  -v^oricimrof 
enactment-r-as  after  its  acceptance  simply  by  the  senate,  ^JJ^^wISd* 
if  it  was  a  decree,  or  after  its  approval  "by  the  public  --c<wMerv»I 
assembly,  and  prior  to  its  going  before  the  Nomothetse,  ^hi<^b  it  it 
if  it  was  a  law — or  after  it  had  reached  full  completion  ■tntint  apon 
by  the  verdict  of  the  Nomothetae.     In  the  former  case  Slonsfiind 
the  indictment  staid  its  ferther  progress  until  sentence  iSmUfdibiuI 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  dikasts.  in/toeT^ 

This  regulation  is  framed  in  a  thoroughly  conservative 
'  spirit,  to  guard  the  existing  laws  against  being  wholly  or  partially 
;  nullified  by  a  new  proposition.  As,  in  the  procedure  of  the  Nomo- 
thetae,  whenever  any  proposition  was  made  for  distinctly  repealing 
any  existing  law,  it  was  thought  unsafe  to  entrust  the  defence  of 
the  law  so  assuled  to  the  chance  of  some  orator  gratuitously  under- 
taking it  Paid  advocates  were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  So 
also,  when  any  citizen  made  a  new  positive  proposition,  sufficient 
security  was  not  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  the  chance  of  oppo- 
nents rising  up  at  the  time.  Accordingly,  a  farther  guarantee  was 
provided  in  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  mover.  That  the 
latter,  before  he  proposed  a  new  decree  or  a  new  law,  should  take 
care  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  existing  laws — 
or,  if  there  were,  that  he  should  first  formally  bring  forward  a 
direct  proposition  for  the  repeal  of  such  preexistent  law — was  in 
no  way  unreasonable.  It  imposed  upon  him  an  obligation  such  as 
he  might  perfectiy  well  fulfil.  It  served  as  a  check  upon  the  use 
of  that  right,  of  free  speech  and  initiative  in  the  public  assembly, 
which  belonged  to  every  Athenian  without  exception,^  and  which 

'  The  privation  of  this  right  of  public  speech  (tra^)^(a)  followed  on  the  eon* 
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was  cherished  by  the  democracy  as  much  as  it  was  condemned  by 
oh'garchical  thinkers.  It  was  a  security  to  the  dikasts,  who  were 
called  upon  to  apply  the  law  to  particular  cases,  against  the  per- 
plexity of  having  con6icting  laws  quoted  before  them,  and  being 
obliged  in  their  verdict  to  set  aside  either  one  or  the  other.  In 
modem  European  governments,  even  the  most  free  and  constitu- 
tional, laws  have  been  both  made  and  applied  either  by  select  per- 
sons or  select  assemblies,  under  an  organization  so  different  as  to 
put  out  of  sight  the  idea  of  personal  responsibility  on  the  proposer 
of  a  new  law.  Moreover,  even  in  such  assemblies,  private  initiative 
has  either  not  existed  at  all,  or  has  been  of  comparatively  little 
effect,  in  law-making ;  while  in  the  application  of  laws  when  made, 
there  has  always  been  a  permanent  judicial  body  exercising  an 
action  of  its  own,  more  or  less  independent  of  the  legislature,  and 
generally  interpreting  away  the  text  of  contradictory  laws  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  tolerably  consistent  course  of  forensic  tradition.  But  at 
Athens,  the  fact  that  the  proposer  of  a  new  decree,  or  of  a  new 
law,  had  induced  the  senate  or  the  public  assembly  to  pass  it,  was 
by  no*  means  supposed  to  cancel  his  personal  responsibility,  if  the 
proposition  was  illegal.  He  had  deceived  the  senate  or  the  people, 
in  deliberately  keeping  back  from  them  a  fact  which  he  knew,  or 
at  least  might  and  ought  to  have  known. 

But  though  a  full  justification  may  thus  be  urged  on  behalf  of 
Abusive  ex-  the  Graphc  Paranomon  as  originally  conceived  and  iu- 
Gnphfi  Pkra.  tended,  it  will  hardly  apply  to  that  indictment  as  applied 
Wards.  afterwards  in  its  plenary  and  abusive  latitude.     Thus 

iEschincs  indicts  Ktesiphon  under  it  for  having  under  certain 
circumstances  proposed  a  crown  to  Demosthenes.  He  begins  by 
showing  that  the  proposition  was  illegal — ^for  this  was  the  essential 
foundation  of  the  indictment :  he  then  goes  on  farther  to  demon- 
strate, in  a  splendid  harangue,  that  Demosthenes  was  a  vile  man 
and  a  mischievous  politician :  accordingly  (assuming  the  argument 
to  be  just)  Ktesiphon  had  deceived  the  people  in  an  aggravated 
way — ^first  by  proposing  a  reward  under  circumstances  contrary  to 
law,  next  by  proposing  it  in  favour  of  an  unworthy  man.  The 
first  part  of  the  argument  only  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Graphe 
Paranomon :  the  second  part  is  in  the  nature  of  an  abuse  growing 
out  of  it, — springing  from  that  venom  of  personal  and  party  enmity 
which  is  inseparable,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  free  political 

demnation  of  any  citizen  to  the  punish-  i  545,  c.   27).    Compare  for  the  oligar- 
ment  called   drifila,   diBfranchiMment,    chi(Mtl    sentiment,   Xenophon,   Republ. 
entire    or    partial    (Demosthen.    eont.  '  Athen.  i.  9. 
Neeer.  p.  1352,  o.  9;  oont.  Meidiam,  p.  ' 
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action,  and  which  manifested  itself  with  virulence  at  Athens, 
though  within  the  limits  of  legality.  That  this  indictment,  as  one 
of  the  most  direct  vents  for  such  enmity,  was  largely  applied  and 
abused  at  Athens,  is  certain.  But  though  it  probably  deterred 
unpractised  citizens  from  originating  new  propositions,  it  did  not 
produce  the  same  effect  upon  those  orators  who  made  politics  a 
regular  business,  and  who  could  therefore  both  calculate  the 
temper  of  the  people,  and  reckon  upon  support  from  a  certain  knot 
of  friends.  Aristophon,  towards  the  close  of  his  political  life,  made 
it  a  boast  that  he  had  been  thus  indicted  and  acquitted  seventy-five 
times.  Probably  the  worst  effect  which  it  produced  was  that  of 
encouraging  the  vein  of  personality  and  bitterness  which  pervades 
80  large  a  proportion  of  Attic  oratory,  even  in  its  most  illustrious 
manifestations;  turning  deliberative  into  judicial  eloquence,  and 
interweaving  the  discussion  of  a  law  or  decree  along  with  a  de- 
clamatory harangue  against  the  character  of  its  mover.  We  may 
at  the  same  time  add  that  the  Graphe  Paranomon  was  ^, 

.  o  •  1  It  WM  often 

often  the  most  convenient  way  of  getting  a  law  or  a  »w«iMa 
psephism  repealed,  so  that  it  was  used  even  when  the  or  procuring 
annual  period  had  passed   over,  and  when  the  mover  an  existing 
was  therefore  out  of  danger — the  indictment  being  then  out  personal ; 
brought  only  against  the  law  or  decree,  as  in  the  case  tbe  author  of 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  harangue  of  Demosthenes 
against  Leptines.     If  the  speaker  of  this  harangue  obtained  a 
verdict,  he  procured  at  once  the  repeal  of  the  law  or  decree,  with- 
out proposing  any  new  provision  in  its  place ;  which  he  would  be 
required  to  do — if  not  peremptorily,  at  least  by  common  usage, — 
if  he  had  carried  the  law  for  repeal  before  the  Nomothetae. 

The  dikasteries  provided  under  the  system  of  Perikles  varied 
in  number  of  members :  we  never  hear  of  less  than  200  Namben  and 
members — most  generally  of  500 — and  sometimes  also  dikaBtg,a8 
of  1000,   1500,   2000   members,   on   important  trials.*  pCTikits. 
Each  man  received  pay  from  the  treasurers  called  Kolakretae,  after 
his  day's  business  was  over,  of  three  oboli  or  half  a  drachm :  at 


'  See  Meier,  Attisch.  Prosess,  p.  139.  |  See  MatthisD,  De  Judiciis  Athenien- 
Andokidde  mentions  a  trial  under  the  sium,  in  his  Miscellanea  Philologica,  yoI. 
indictment  of  ypa^  irapay6fJMy,  brought  i.  p.  252.  Matthiso  questions  the  read- 
by  his  fiither  Leogoras  against  a  senator    ing  of  that  passage    in    Demosthenes 


named  Speusippus,  wherein  0000  dikasts 
sat — that  is  the  entire  body  of  Heliasts. 
However,  the  loose  speech  so  habitual 
with  Andokidte  renders  this  statement 
very  uncertain  (Andokidds  de  Mysteriis, 
p.  3,  §  29). 


(cont.  Meidiam,  p.  585),  wherein  200 
dikasts  are  spoken  of  as  sitting  in  judge- 
ment; he  thinks  it  ought  to  be  itckto- 
Koffiovs  instead  of  Htcueoiriovs — but  this 
alteration  would  be  rash. 
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least  this  was  the  amount  paid  during  the  early  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  M.  Boeckh  supposes  that  the  ori^nal  pay  pro- 
posed by  Perikles  was  one  obolus,  afterwards  tripled  by  Kleon ; 
but  his  opinion  is  open  to  much  doubt  It  was  indispensable  to 
propose  a  measure  of  pay  sufficient  to  induce  citizens  to  come,  and 
come  frequently,  if  not  regidarly.  Now  one  obolus  seems  to  have 
j  proved  afterwards  an  inadequate  temptation  even  to  the  ekkle- 
;  siasts  (or  citizens  who  attended  the  public  assembly),  who  were 
!  less  frequently  wanted,  and  must  have  had  easier  sittings,  than  the 
'  dikasts :  much  less  therefore  would  it  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
the  latter.  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  pay  originally  awarded 
was  three  bboli :  ^  the  rather,  as  these  new  institutions  seem  to 
have  nearly  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  the  transportation 
of  the  confederate  treasure  from  Delos  to  Athens — so  that  the 
Exchequer  would  then  appear  abundantly  provided.  As  to  the 
number  of  dikasts  actually  present  on  each  day  of  sitting,  or  the 
minimum  number  requisite  to  form  a  sitting,  we  are  very  imper- 
fectly informed.  Though  each  of  the  ten  panels  or  divisions  of 
dikasts  included  500  individuals,  seldom  probably  did  all  of  them 
attend.  But  it  also  seldom  happened,  probably,  that  all  the  ten 
divisions  sat  on  the  same  day :  there  was  therefore  an  opportunity 
of  making  up  deficiencies  in  division  A — when  its  lot  was  called 
and  when  its  dikasts  did  not  appear  in  sufficient  num'bers — from 
those  who  belonged  to  division  B  or  A,  besides  the  supplementary 
dikasts  who  were  not  comprised  in  any  of  the  ten  divisions :  though 
on  all  these  points  we  cannot  go  beyond  conjecture.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  the  dikasteries  were  always  numerous,  and  that  none 
of  the  dikasts  could  know  in  what  causes  they  would  be  employed, 

so  that  it  was  impossible  to  tamper  with  them  beforehand.* 

• 

cont.  Nikomach.  c.  22 ;  and  Aristophan. 
Equit.  1370.  The  amount  of  pay  may 
therefore  have  been  sometimes  affected 
by  this  cause. 

'  There  is  a  remarkable  .passage  on 
this  point  in  the  treatise  of  Xenophon, 
De  Republic.  Athen.  iii.  6.     He  says, — 

♦^f)c  5^),  &AXa  ^ffi  ris  xp^ytu  hucd^tiy 
fiir,  ixArrovs  5i  hiKdCttP,  Ajiiytcp  rolyvv, 
^ay  fikp  iroxxa  (both  Weiske  and 
Schneider  substitute  iroAA^  here  in 
place  of  BKtyot  which  latter  makes  no 
sense)  iroiwrrai  SiKcurHipuij  6\tyoi  iv 
^KdffT^  faoyrai  r^  5iitcum|f>(y  &ffr€  Ktd 
iiatrK^vdacurBai  ptf,9ioy  fcrrcu  irphs  iKiyovs 
hiKotrrhs,  jcol  <rvir5ciccUreu  (so  Schneider 
and  Matthias  in  place  of  ffvp^iKdatu) 
woKit  ^rrov  9iKalws  htKd(tiy. 

That  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bribery 


^  See  on  this  question,  Boeckh,  Pub- 
lic Econ.  of  Athens,  ch.  xv.  p.  233;  K. 
F.  Hermann,  Griech.  Staatsalt.  §  134. 

The  proof  which  M.  fioeckh  brings  to 
■how,  first,  that  the  original  pay  was 
one  obolus — ^next  that  Kleon  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  triobolus — lb  in 
both  cases  very  inconclusive. 

Certain  passages  from  the  Scholiast, 
stating  that  the  pay  of  the  dikasts  fluc- 
tuated (oJiK  •<miK*y  —  &XAOTC  &AA,Mf 
iiiioro)  do  not  so  naturally  indicate  a 
rise  from  one  obolus  to  three,  as  a 
change  backwards  and  forwards  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Now  it  seems 
that  there  were  some  occasions  when 
the  treasury  was  so  very  poor  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  dikasts  could 
be  .paid:  «ee  I^ysias,  oont.  ^pikrat.  o.  1 ; 
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Such  were  the  great  constitutional  innovations  of  Perikles  and 
Ephialtes — changes  full  of  practical  results — the  trans-  TheAthenian 
formation,  as  well  as  the  complement,  of  that  democra-  c^^ut^Sd'* 
tical  system  which  Kleisthenes  had  begun  and  to  which  ren^n^^'* 
the  tide  of  Athenian  feeling  had  been  gradually  mounting  SSSteSST"^ 
up  during  the  preceding  twenty  years.     The  entire  force  jSl^to'the 
of  these  changes  is  generally  not  perceived,  because  the  SSj  mde^*" 
popular  dikasteries  and  the  Nomothetse  are   so   often  5^p3^^ 
represented  as  institutions  of  Solon,  and  as  merely  sup-  {SSKJJSns 
plied  with  pay  by  Perikles.     This  erroneous  supposition  jf^Jr^Mid 
prevents  all  clear  view  of  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  the  Thirty. 
democracy  by  throwing  back  its  last  elaborations  to  the  period  of 
its  early  and  imperfect  start.     To  strip  the  magistrates  of  all  their 
judicial  power,  except  that  of  imposing  a  small  fine,  and  the  Areo- 
pagus of  all  its  jurisdiction  except  in  cases  of  homicide — providing 
popular,  numerous,  and  salaried  dikasts  to  decide  all  the  judicial 
business  at  Athens  as  well  as  to  repeal  and  enact  laws — this  was 
the  consummation  of  the  Athenian  democracy.     No  serious  con- 
stitutional alteration  (I  except  the  temporary  interruptions  of  the 
Four  Hundred  and  the  Thirty)  was  afterwards  made  until  the  days 
of  Macedonian  interference.     As  Perikles  made  it,  so  it  remained 
in  the  days  of  Demosthenes  ~  though  with  a  sensible  change  in  the 
character,  and  abatement  in  the  energies,  of  the  people,  rich  as 
well  as  poor. 

In  appreciating  the  practical  working  of  these  numerous  dikaste- 
ries at  Athens,  in  comparison  with  such  justice  as  might  WorUngor 
have  been  expected  from  individual  magistrates,  we  have  dikMi^M? 
to  consider,  first — ^That  personal  and  pecuniary  corrup-  numblST* 
tion  seems  to  have  been  a  common  vice  among  the  lead-  H^indf  ^ 


cor- 


ing men  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  when  acting  individually  tiSi^tiSlJ!^ 
or  in  boards  of  a  few  members,  and  not  uncommon  even  l^widLS' 
with  the  kings  of  Sparta,— next,  That  in  the  Grecian  Z^T^ 
cities  generally,  as  we  know  even  from  the  oligarchical  ^^ 
Xenophon  (he  particularly  excepts  Sparta),  the  rich  and  great  men 
were  not  only  insubordinate  to  the  magistrates,  but  made  a  parade 
of  showing  that  they  cared  nothing  about  thcm.^     We  know  also 


at  Athens,  where  individuab  could  be 
approached  and  dealt  with,  is  very  pro- 
bable (see  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Ath.  iii. 
3) :  and  we  may  well  believe  that  there 
were  also  particular  occasions  on  which 
money  was  given  to  the  dikasts,  some 
of  whom  were  punished  with  death  for 
■uch  corrupt  receipt  (^Eschinte  cont. 


Timarch.  c.  17-22,  p.  12-15).  But  the 
passage  above  quoted  from  Xenophon, 
an  unfriendly  witness,  shows  that  the 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  corruption 
of  the  dikasteries  were  well-deviBod  and 
successful,  though  these  precautions 
might  sometimes  be  eluded. 
1  Xenophon,  De  BepubL  Laced,  c.  8. 
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from  the  same  unsuspected  source,^  that  while  the  poorer  Athe- 
nian citizens  who  served  on  shipboard  were  distinguished  for  the 
strictest  discipline,  the  hoplites  or  middling  burghers  who  formed 
the  infantry  were  less  obedient,  and  the  rich  citizens  who  served 
on  horseback  the  most  disobedient  of  all.  To  make  rich  and 
powerful  criminals  eflFectively  amenable  to  justice  has  indeed  been 
found  so  difficult  everywhere,  until  a  recent  period  of  history,  that 
we  should  be  surprised  if  it  were  otherwise  in  Greece.  WTien  we 
follow  the  reckless  demeanour  of  rich  men  like  Eritias,  Alkibiadcs,^ 
and  Meidias,  even  under  the  full-grown  democracy  of  Athens,  we 
may  be  sure  that  their  predecessors  under  the  Kleisthenean  con- 
stitution would  have  been  often  too  formidable  to  be  punished  or 
kept  down  by  an  individual  archon  of  ordinary  firmness,^  even 


2.  TtKfudpofiai  5i  ravra,  8ti  ir  fi^v  reus 
&AA0U9  iroKttnv  ol  ivyar^tpoi  o  Crt 
fio6\oyrat  SokcTv  t^s  ipx^s 
ipofitlcBai,  iiWh  youl^ovo't 
Tovro  i.y€\t60€poy  civ  at*  4y 
Si  Tp  li-irdoTp  ol  Kpdri(rroi  jcol  inripxoyrai 

Respecting  the  violent  proceedings 
committed  by  powerful  men  at  Thebes, 
whereby  it  became  almost  impossible  to 
procure  justice  against  them  for  fear  of 
Deing  put  to  death,  see  Dikssarchus,  Vit. 
Gra>c.  Fragm.  ed.  Fabr.  p.  143,  and 
Polybius,  XX.  4,  6  ;  xxiii.  2. 

'  Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  5,  18. 
VLrfiofi&i,  Kipfi  6  "XotKpdrris,  2  HtpUKuSf 
ofhoos  ^ov  iiyriKtarif  'woyripl(f  yoatty 
'AOriyaious'  Olx  ^P^^i  ^^  ctfrairrot 
/A4y  tlaiy  iy  Tots  yavriKoTs, 
thrdxToos  5*  iy  rois  yvfiyiKots  hywffi  irtl- 
Boyrcu  ro7s  inKprdraiSt  ohZivtoy  8i  Kara- 
Ztifrrtpoy  4y  rots  X^P^^^  ^riptrovo'i  ro7s 
9i5airK<£Xois ;  Tovro  ydp  roi,  (tf>ri,  icol 
$avfjLairT6y  iffri-  rh  r ohs  ft.\y  ro io{>' 
rovs  irtiBapx^^^  rots  ^^ccrrwcri, 
robs  5i  Sir  Kir  a  Sy  Ka\  rovs  lir- 
w  tl  Sf  ot  H  OK  ova"  I  KaX.oKaya0l<f 
TpoKtKpiffBai  r&y  iroKirwyf 
iiir€  10 1  ffrdrov  s    tlyat    irdyrwy. 

^  See  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  12- 
25;  Thucyd.  vi.  15,  and  the  speech 
which  he  gives  aa  spoken  by  Alkibiadds 
in  the  assembly,  vi.  1 7 ;  Plutarch,  Alki- 
biad.  c.  7-8-16,  and  the  Oration  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Meidias  throughout: 
also  Fragm.  V.  of  the  IIcAapyot  of  Aris- 
tophanes, Meineke,  ii.  p.  1128. 

'  Sir  ThomaB  Smith,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  ex- 
plains the  Court  of  Star-Cliamber  as 
originally  constituted  in  order  "  to  deal 
witn  offenders  too  stout  for  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice."    The  abundant  com- 


pounds of  the  Qreek  language  furnish 
a  single  word  exactly  describing  this 
same  class  of  offenders — 'T0purr69iK(u 
— the  title  of  one  of  the  lost  comedies 
of  Eupolis ;  see  Meineke,  Historia  Cri- 
tica  Comicorum  QrsDcorum,  vol.  i.  p. 
145. 

Dean  Tucker  observes,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Civil  Qovemment,  "  There  was 
hardly  a  session  of  parliament  from  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  to  Henry  VIII.,  but 
laws  were  enacted  for  restraining  the 
feuds,  robberies  and  oppressions  of  the 
barons  and  their  dependents  on  the  one 
side — and  to  moderate  and  check  the 
excesses  and  extortions  of  the  royal 
purveyors  on  the  other;  these  being 
the  two  capital  evils  then  felt.  Respect- 
ing the  tyranny  of  the  ancient  baronage, 
even  squires  as  well  as  others  were  not 
ashamed  to  wear  the  liveries  of  their 
leaders,  and  to  glory  in  every  badge  of 
distinction,  whereby  they  might  be 
known  to  be  retained  as  the  bullies  of 
such  or  such  great  men,  and  to  engage 
in  their  quarrels,  just  or  unjust,  right 
or  vn*ong.  The  histories  of  those  times, 
together  with  the  statutes  of  the  realm, 
iutorm  us  that  they  associated  (or  as 
they  called  it,  confederated  together)  in 
great  bodies,  parading  on  horseback  in 
fairs  and  markets,  and  clad  in  armour, 
to  the  great  terror  of  peaceable  subjects : 
nay,  that  they  attended  their  lords  to 
parliament,  equipped  in  the  same  mili- 
tary dress,  and  even  dared  sometimes 
to  present  themselves  before  the  judge 
of  assize,  and  to  enter  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice in  a  hostile  manner — while  their 
principals  sat  with  the  judges  on  the 
bench,  intimidating  the  witnesses,  and 
influencing  the  juries  by  looks,  nods, 
signs  and  signals."    (Treatise  concern- 
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aasuming  him  to  be  upright  and  well-intentioned.  Now  the  dika- 
steries  established  by  Perikles  were  inaccessible  both  to  corruption 
and  intimidation:  their  number,  their  secret  suflrage,  and  the 
impossibility  of  knowing  beforehand  what  individuals  would  sit  in 
any  particular  cause,  prevented  both  the  one  and  the  other.  And 
besides  that,  the  magnitude  of  their  number,  extravagant  according 


ing  Civil  Gk>Temment,  p.  337,  by  Josiah 
Tucker,  D.D.  London,  1781). 

The  whole  chapter  (pp.  301-355)  con- 
tains many  statutes  and  much  other 
matter,  illuatn^jbing  the  intimidation 
exercised  by  powerful  men  in  those 
days  oyer  the  course  of  justice. 

A  passage  among  the  Fragmenta  of  SaU 
1  u^t,  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  conduct 
of  |>owerful  citizens  under  the  Roman  Re- 
public.  (Fragm.  lib.  i.  p.  158,  ed.  Delph.) 

*' At  discordia,  et  avaritia,  et  ambitio, 
et  cstera  secundis  rebus  oriri  sueta 
maJa,  poet  Carthaginis  excidium  maxima 
aucta  simt.  Nam  injurisD  validiorum, 
et  ob  eas  discessio  plebis  k  Patribus, 
aliaeque  dissensiones  domi  fuere  jam 
inde  k  principio:  neque  amplius,  quam 
regibus  exactis,  dum  metus  k  Tarquinio 
et  bellimi  grave  cum  Etrurift  positum 
est,  aequo  et  modesto  jure  agitatum : 
dein,  servili  imperio  patres  plebem  exer- 
ccre:  de  vit&  atque  tergo,  regie  more 
consulere :  agro  pellere,  et  i  osQteris 
expertibus,  soli  in  imperio  agere.  Qui- 
bus  f(ei*vitii8,  et  maxima  foenoris  onere, 
oppressa  plebes,  cum  assiduis  bellis  tri- 
butum  simul  et  militiam  toleraret,  ar- 
mata  Montem  Sacrum  et  Aventinum 
iuAedit.  Tumque  tribunes  plebis,  et 
alia  sibi  jura  paravit.  Discordiarum  et 
certaminis  utrimque  finis  fuit  secundum 
bellum  Puuicum." 

Compare  the  exposition  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cities  throughout  Europe  in 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  in  Uiillmann's  Stadte-Wesen 
des  Mittelalters,  especially  vol.  iii.  pp. 
196-199  iteqq. 

The  memorable  institution  which 
spread  through  nearly  all  the  Italian 
cities  during  these  centuries,  of  naming 
as  Podesta  or  supreme  magistrate  a  per- 
son not  belonging  to  the  city  itself,  to 
hold  office  for  a  short  time — was  the 
expedient  which  they  resorted  to  for 
escaping  the  extreme  perversion  of  ju- 
dicial and  administrative  power,  arising 
out  of  powerful  family  connexions. 
The  restrictions  which  were  thought 
necessary  to  guard  against  either  favour 
or  antipathies  on  the  part  of  the  Podesta, 
are  extremely  singular  (HUllmann,  vol. 


iii.  pp.  252-261  seqq.), 

"The  proceedings  of  the  patrician 
families  in  these  cities  (observes  Hiill- 
mnun)  in  respect  to  the  debts  which 
they  owed,  was  among  the  worst  of  the 
many  oppressions  to  which  the  trading 
classes  were  exposed  at  their  hands — 
one  of  the  greatest  abuses  which  th^ 
practised  by  means  of  their  superior 
position.  How  often  did  they  even 
maltreat  their  creditors,  who  came  to 
demand  merely  what  was  due  to  them  f 
(Stadte-Wesen.  vol.  ii.  p.  229.) 

Machiavel's  History  of  Florence  illus- 
trates, throughout,  the  inveterate  habit 
of  the  powerful  families  to  set  them- 
selves above  the  laws  and  judicial  au- 
thority. Indeed  he  seems  to  regard 
this  as  an  incorrigible  chronic  malady 
in  society,  necessitating  ever-recurring 
disputes  between  powe^ul  men  and  the 
body  of  the  people.  '*  The  people  (he 
says)  desire  to  live  according  to  the 
laws  ;  the  great  men  desire  to  overrule 
the  laws  :  it  is  therefore  impossible  that 
the  two  should  march  in  harmony." 
"  Yolendo  il  popolo  vivere  secondo  le 
leggi,  e  i  potenti  comandare  a  quelle, 
non  5  possibile  che  capino  insieme" 
(Machiavelli,  Istorie  Florentine,  liv.  ii. 
p.  79,  ad  ann.  1282). 

The  first  book  of  the  interesting  tale, 
called  the  Promessi  Sposi,  of  Manzoni, 
— itself  full  of  historical  matter,  and 
since  published  with  illustrative  notes 
by  the  historian  Cantu — exhibits  a  state 
of  judicial  administration,  very  similar 
to  that  above  described,  in  the  Milanese, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries ;  demonstrated  by  repeated 
edicts,  all  ineffectual,  to  bring  powerful 
men  under  the  real  control  of  the  laws. 

Because  men  of  wealth  and  power,  in 
the  principal  governments  of  modem 
Europe,  are  now  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  laws,  the  modem  reader 
IS  apt  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  natural 
state  of  things.  It  is  therefore  not  un- 
important to  produce  some  references 
(which  might  he  indefinitely  multiplied) 
reminding  him  of  the  very  different 
phenomena  which  past  history  exhibits 
almost  everywhere. 
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to  our  ideas  of  judicial  business,  was  essential  to  this  tutelary  effect^ 
— ^it  served  farther  to  render  the  trial  solemn  and  the  verdict 
imposing  on  the  minds  of  parties  and  spectators,  as  we  may  see  by 
the  fact,  that  in  important  causes  the  dikastery  was  doubled  or 
tripled.  Nor  was  it  possible  by  any  other  means  than  numbers'  to 
^ve  dignity  to  an  assembly  of  citizens,  of  whom  many  were  poor, 
some  old,  and  all  were  despised  individually  by  rich  accused  per- 
sons who  were  brought  before  them — as  Aristophanes  and  Xeno- 
phon  give  us  plainly  to  understand.'    If  we  except  the  strict  and 


'  The  number  of  Roman  judices  em- 
ployed to  try  a  criminal  cause  under  the 
quftstiones  perpetiuB  ,m  the  last  century 
and  a  half  of  the  Republic,  seems  to 
have  varied  between  100,  75,  70,  56, 
51,  32,  &c.  (Laboulaye,  Esaai  sur  lea 
Loix  Criminelles  des  Romaina,  p.  386. 
Paris,  1845.) 

In  the  time  of  Augustua,  there  was  a 
total  of  4000  judices  at  Rome,  distri- 
buted into  four  deouries  (Pliny,  H.  N. 
xxxiii.  1,  31). 

The  venality  as  well  as  the  party  cor- 
ruption of  these  Roman  judices  or 
jurors,  taken  from  the  senatorial  and 
equestrian  orders,  the  two  highest  and 
richest  orders  in  the  state, — was  well 
known  and  flagrant  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ. 
i.  22, '35,  37  ;  Laboulaye,  ibid.  p.  217- 
227 ;  Walter,  Geschichte  des  Romischen 
Rechts,  ch.  xxviii.  sect.  237,  238 ;  Asco- 
nius  in  Ciceron.  Verrin.  pp.  141-145, 
ed.  Orell.;  and  Cicero  himself,  in  the 
remarkable  letter  to  Atticus,  Ep.  ad 
Attic,  i.  16). 

'  Numerous  dikasteries  taken  by  lot 
seem  to  have  been  established  in  later- 
times  in  Rhodes  and  other  Qreoian  cities 
(though  Rhodes  was  not  democratically 
constituted)  and  to  have  worked  satis- 
factorily. Sallust  aays  (in  his  Oratio 
II.  ad  Ceeearem  de  Republic&  ordinand4> 
p.  561,  ed.  Cort.),  **  Judices  h  pauds 
probari,  regnum  est;  ex  pecuni&  legi, 
inhonestum.  Quare  omnes  prima;  classis 
judicare  placet;  sed  numero  plures  quam 
judicant.  Neque  Rhodios,  neque  alias 
civitates  uuquam  suorum  judioiorum 
poouituit;  ubi  promiscu^  dives  et  pau- 
per, ut  cuique  sors  tulit,  de  maximis 
rebus  juxtk  ac  de  minimis  disceptat." 

The  necessity  of  a  numerous  judica- 
ture, in  a  republic  where  there  is  no 
standing  army  or  official  force  profes- 
sionally constituted,  as  the  only  means 
of  enforcingpublicminded  j  ustice  agiunst 
powerful  criminals,  is  insisted  upon  by 
Machiavel,  Discorsi  sopra  Tito  Livio, 
lib.  i.  c.  7. 


"  Potrebbesi  ancora  allegare,  a  forti- 
ficazione  della  soprascritta  conclusione, 
r  accidente  seguito  pur  in  Firenzse  contra 
Piero  Soderini :  il  quale  al  tutto  segul 
per  non  essere  in  quella  republica  alcuno 
modo  di  accuse  contro  alia  ambizione 
dei  potenti  cittadini :  perch^  lo  accusare 
un  potente  a  otto  giudici  in  una  repub- 
lica, non  basta:  bisogna  che  i  gindici 
siano  assai,  perch^  pochi  sempre  fanno 
a  modo  de'  pochi,"  &c.  :  compare  the 
whole  of  the  same  chapter. 

I  add  another  remarkable  passage  of 
Machiavel — Discono  suUa  Riforma  (of 
Florence,  addressed  to  Pope  Leo  X.), 
pp.  119,  120.  vol.  iv.  of  tne  complete 
edition  of  his  works.  1813. 

**  £  neceyarissimo  in  una  repubblica 
questo  ricorso,  perch^  i  pochi  cittadini 
non  hanno  ardire  di  puuire  gli  uomini 
grandi,  e  perd  bisogna  che  a  tele  effetto 
conoorrano  assai  cittadini,  accioch^  il 
giudicio  »  nasconda,  e  nascondendosi, 
ciascuno  si  possa  scusare." 

*  Aristophan.  Vesp.  570;  Xenophon, 
Rep.  Ath.  1.  18.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  all  the  dikasts  who  tried  a  cause 
were  very  poor  :  Demosthends  would 
not  talk  to  very  poor  men  as  to  "  the 
slave  whom  each  of  thein  might  have 
left  at  home'*  (Demosthends  cont.  Ste- 
phan.  A.  c.  26.  p.  1127). 

It  was  criminal  by  law  in  the  dikasts 
to  receive  bribes  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  as  well  as  in  every  citizen  to 
give  money  to  them  (Demosth.  cont. 
'  Steph.  B.  c.  13.  p.  1137;.  And  it  seems 
perfectly  safe  to  affirm  that  in  practice 
the  dikasts  were  never  tampered  with 
beforehand:  had  the  fact  been  other- 
wise, we  must  have  seen  copious  allu- 
sions to  it  in  the  many  free-spoken 
pleadings  which  remain  to  us  (just  as 
there  are  in  the  Roman  orators) :  whereas 
in  point  of  fact  there  are  hardly  any 
such  allusions.  The  word  5cjcci^»y  (in 
Isokratds  de  Pac.  Or.  viii.  p.  169.  sect. 
63)  does  not  allude  to  obtaining  by  cor- 
rupt means  verdicts  of  dikasts  in  the 
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peculiar  educational  discipline  of  Sparta,  these  numerous  dikasteries 
afforded  the  only  organ  which  Grecian  politics  could  devise,  for 
getting  redress  against  powerful  criminals,  public  as  well  as  private, 
and  for  obtaining  a  sincere  and  uncorrupt  verdict 

Taking  the  general  working  of  the  dikasteries,  we  shall  find 
that  they  are  nothing  but  Jury-trial  applied  on  a  scale  TheAtheniu 
broad,  systematic,  unaided,  and  uncontrolled,  beyond  all  alJl^ary!' 
other  historical  experience — and  that  they  therefore  ex-  SJuwbJJSd- 
hibit  in  exaggerated  proportions  both  the  excellences  and  hiuu^ooth 
the  defects  characteristic  of  the  jury-system,  as  compared  {Jj,^^^  it. 
with  decision  by  trained  and  professional  judges.  All  ^J^^'ijy 
the  encomiums,  which  it  is  customary  to  pronounce  upon  ^"^ 
jury-trial,  will  be  found  predicable  of  the  Atlienian  dikasteries  in 
a  still  greater  degree :  all  the  reproaches,  which  can  be  addressed 
on  good  ground  to  the  dikasteries,  will  apply  to  modern  juries 
also,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Such  parallel  is  not  less  just, 
though  the  dikasteries,  as  the  most  democratical  feature  of  demo- 
cracy itself,  have  been  usually  criticised  with  marked  disfavour — 
every  censure  or  sneer  or  joke  against  them  which  can  be  found  in 
ancient  authors,  comic  as  well  as  serious,  being  accepted  as  true 
almost  to  the  letter;  while  juries  are  so  popular  an  institution, 
that  their  merits  have  been  over-stated  (in  England  at  least)  and 
their  defects  kept  out  of  sight  The  theory  of  the  Athenian 
dikastery,  and  the  theory  of  jury-trial  as  it  has  prevailed  in 
England  since  the  Revolution  of  1688^  are  one  and  the  same : 


dikasierj,  but  to  obtaining  by  such 
means  votes  for  offices  in  the  public 
assembly,  where  the  election  took  place 
by  show  of  hands.  Isokraten  says  that 
this  was  often  done  in  his- time.  and. so 
perhaps  it  may  have  been ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  dikasteries,  much  better 
security  was  taken  against  it.  { 

The  statement  of  Aristotle  (from  his 
noA.iTffMu,  Fragm.  zi.  p.  69,  ed.  Neu- 
mann: compare  Harpokration  ▼.  AcKii- 
(fiy]  Plutarch,  Coriolan.  c.  14;  and 
Pollux,  viii.  121)  intimates  that  Anytus 
was  the  first  person  who  taught  the  art 
rod  }ifKd(tiy  rit  liiKcurr'fipia,  a  short  time 
before  the  battle  of  JSgospotami.  But 
besides  that  the  information  on  this 
point  is  to  the  last  degree  vague,  we 
may  remark  that  between  the  defeat  of 
the  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  and  the 
battle  of  uEgospotami,  the  financial  and 
political  condition  of  Athens  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed,  that  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  could  maintain 


the  paid  dikasteries  on  the  ordinary 
footing.  Both  all  the  personal  service 
of  the  citizens,  and  all  the  public  money, 
must  have  been  put  in  requisition  at 
that  time  for  defence  against  the  enemy^ 
without  leaving  any  surplus  for  other 
purposes;  there  waa  not  enough  even  to 
afiford  constant  pay  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  (compare  Thucyd.  vi.  91;  viii. 
69,  71,  76,  86).  If  therefore  in  this 
time  of  distress,  the  dikasteries  were 
rarely  convoked,  and  without  any  cer- 
tainty of  pay,  a  powerful  accused  person 
might  find  it  more  easy  to  tamper  with 
them  beforehand,  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore, or  than  it  came  to  be  afterwards, 
when  the  system  was  regularly  in  open^ 
tion.  We  can  hardly  reason  with  safety 
therefore,  from  the  period  shortly  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  JSgospotami,  either 
to  that  which  preceded  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition, or  to  that  which  foUowed  the 
subversion  of  the  Thirty. 
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recourse  to  a  certain  number  of  private  citizens,  taken  by  chance 
or  without  possibility  of  knowing  beforehand  who  they  will  be, 
sworn  to  hear  fairly  and  impartially  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
accuser  and  accused,  and  to  find  a  true  verdict  according  to  their 
consciences  upon  a  distinct  issue  before  them.  But  in  Athens  this 
theory  was  worked  out  to  its  natural  consequences ;  while  English 
practice,  in  this  respect  as  in  so  many  others,  is  at  variance  with 
English  theory.  The  jury,  though  an  ancient  and  a  constant 
portion  of  the  judicial  system,  has  never  been  more  than  a  portion 
— kept  in  subordination,  trammels,  and  pupilage,  by  a  powerful 
crown  and  by  judges  presiding  over  an  artificial  system  of  law. 
In  the  English  state  trials,  down  to  a  period  not  long  before  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  any  jurors  who  found  a  verdict  contrary  to  the 
dictation  of  the  judge  were  liable  to  fine;  and  at  an  earlier  period 
(if  a  second  jury  on  being  summoned  found  an  opposite  verdict) 
even  to  the  terrible  punishment  of  attaint.^  And  though,  for  the 
last  century  and  a  half,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  has  been  free  as  to 
matters  of  fact,  new  trials  having  taken  the  place  of  the  old  attaint 
—  yet  the  ascendency  of  the  presiding  judge  over  their  minds,  and 
his  infiuence  over  the  procedure  as  the  authority  on  matters  of  law, 
has  always  been  such  as  to  overrule  the  natural  play  of  their 
feelings  and  judgement  as  men  and  citizens* — sometimes  to  the 


'  Mr.  Jardine,  in  his  interesting  and 
valuable  publication.  Criminal  Trials, 
Tol.  i.  p.  115,  after  giving  an  account 
of  the  trial  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton in  1553,  for  high  treason,  and 
his  acquittal,  observes — "There  is  one 
circumstance  in  this  trial,  which  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  without  an  ob- 
servation. It  appears  that  after  the 
trial  was  over,  the  jury  were  required 
to  give  recognizances  to  answer  for 
their  verdict,  and  were  afterwards  im- 

Erisoned  for  nearly  eight  months  and 
eavily  fined  by  a  sentence  of  the  Star- 
chamber.  Such  was  the  security  which 
the  trial  by  jury  afforded  to  the  subject 
in  those  times  ;  and  such  were  the 
perils  to  which  jurors  were  then  ex- 
posed, who  ventured  to  act  upon  their 
concientious  opinions  in  state  prose- 
cutions! But  even  these  proceedings 
against  the  jury,  monstrous  as  they 
appear  to  our  improved  notions  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  must  not  be 
considered  as  a  wanton  exercise  of  un- 
lawful power  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion. The  fact  is  that  the  judges  of 
England  had  fur  centuries  before  exer- 
cised a  similar  authority,  though  not 


without  some  murmuring  against  it; 
and  it  was  not  until  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  it,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
that  a  solemn  decision  was  pronoimced 
against  its  legality." 

....  "In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
it  was  held  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Egerton,  together  with  the  two  Chief 
Justices  and  the  Chief  Baron,  that  when 
a  party  indicted  is  found  guilty  on  the 
trial f  the  jury  shall  not  be  questioned; 
but  on  the  other  side,  when  the  jury 
hath  acqmtt^9kte\oii  or  a  traitor  against 
manifest  proof,  they  may  be  charged  in 
the  Star-chamber  for  their  partiality  in 
finding  a  manifest  offender  not  guilty. 
After  the  abolition  of  the  Star-chamber, 
there  were  several  instances  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  which  it  was 
resolved  that  both  grand  and  petit 
juries  might  be  fined  for  giving  verdicts 
against  plain  evidence  and  the  directions 
of  the  court."  Compare  Mr.  Amos's 
Notes  on  Fortescue,  De  Laudibus  Le- 
gum  Angliro,  c.  27. 

*  Respecting  the  French  juries,  M. 
Cottu  (K(^flexions  sur  la  Justice  Crimi- 
nelle,  p.  79)  remarks, — 

"Le  ddair  ardent  de  bien  fiiire  dont 
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detriment,  much  oftener  to  the  benefit  (always  excepting  political 
trials),  of  substantial  justice.  But  in  Athens  the  dikasts  judged  of 
the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact.  The  laws  were  not  numerous,  and 
were  couched  in  few,  for  the  most  jwirt  familiar,  words.  To  deter- 
mine how  the  facts  stood,  and  whether,  if  the  facts  were  undis- 
puted, the  law  invoked  was  properly  applicable  to  them,  were  parts 
of  the  integral  question  submitted  to  them,  and  comprehended  in 
their  verdict  Moreover,  each  dikastery  construed  the  law  for 
itself  without  being  bound  to  follow  the  decisions  of  those  which 
had  preceded  it,  except  in  so  far  as  such  analogy  might  really 
influence  the  convictions  of  the  members.  They  were  free,  self- 
judging  persons — unassisted  by  the  schooling,  but  at  the  same 
time  untrammeled  by  the  awe-striking  ascendency,  of  a  profes- 
sional judge — obeying  the  spontaneous  inspirations  of  their  own 
consciences,  and  recognising  no  authority  except  the  laws  of  the 
city,  with  which  they  were  familiar. 

Trial  by  jury,  as  practised  in  England  since  1688,  has  been 
politically  most  valuable,  as  a  security  against  the  en-  Tiieencomi- 
croachments  of  an  anti-popular  executive.      Partly  for  prolo^unmr 
this  reason,  partly  for  others  not  necessary  to  state  here,  ]I5^"triai 
it  has  had  greater  credit  as  an  instrument  of  judicature  ye*?*more^^ 
generally,  and  has  been  supposed  to  produce  much  more  JhT^theSan 
of  what  is  good  in  English  administration  of  justice,  than  <uk««terie«. 
really  belongs  to  it.     Amidst  the  unqualified  encomiums  so  fre- 
quently bestowed  upon  the  honesty,  the  unprejudiced  rectitude  of 
appreciation,  the   practical   instinct  for   detecting  falsehood  and 
resisting  sophistry,  in  twelve  citizens  taken  by  hazard  and  put  into 
a  jury-box — comparatively  little  account  is  taken  either  of  the  aids, 

les  }\xr4s  sont  g^cndement  anim^,  et  !  pflege,  which  contains  his  review  of  the 
la  crainte  de  8*^garer,  lee  jette  dans  tine  j  French  judicial  system,  Ueber  die  Ge- 
obe'issance  passive  k  I'lmpulsion  qui  j  richtsverfassung  Frankreichs,  Abt.  iii. 
leur  rat  donn^  par  le  pr&ident  de  la  '  H.  v.  p.  477)  confirms  this  statement 


Cour  d 'Assise,  et  si  ce  magistrat  sait 
8*em{)arer  de  leur  estime,  alors  leur 
confiance  en  lui  ne  connolt  plus  de 
homes.  lis  le  consid^rent  comme 
I'etoile  qui  doit  les  guider  dans  I'ob- 
scurite'  qui  les  environne,  et  pleins  d'un 
respect  aveugle  pour  son  opinion,  ils 
n'attendent  que  la  manifestation  qu'il 
leur  en  fait  pour  la  sanctionner  par  leur 
declaration.  Ainsi  au  lieu  de  deux 
juges  que  Taccuse'  dovoit  avoir,  il  n'en 
a  b^en  souvent  qu*un  seul,  qui  est  le 
pr^iident  de  la  Cour  d' Assise.  • 

Anselm  Feuerbach  (in  the  second  part 
of  his  work,  Ueber  die  Oeffentlichkeit 
und   Mitndlichkeit  der  Qerechtigkeits- 


from  a  large  observation  of  the  French 
courts  of  justice. 

The  habit  of  the  French  juries,  in  so 
many  doubtful  cases,  to  pronounce  a 
verdict  of  guilty  by  a  majority  of  seven 
against  five  (in  which  case  the  law 
threw  the  burthen  of  actual  condemna- 
tion upon  the  judges  present  in  court, 
directing  their  votes  to  be  counted 
along  with  those  of  the  jury),  is  a  re- 
markable proof  of.  this  aversion  of  the 
jury  to  the  responsibility  of  decision  : 
see  Feuerbach,  ibid.  p.  481  seq.  Com- 
pare also  the  treatise  of  the  same  au- 
thor, Betrachtungen  tiber  daa  Qe- 
schwornen-Gericht.  p.  186-198. 
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or  of  the  restrictions,  or  of  the  corrections  in  the  shape  of  new 
trials,  under  which  they  act,  or  of  the  artificial  forensic  medium 
into  which  they  are  plunged  for  the  time  of  their  service :  so  that 
the  theory  of  the  case  presumes  them  to  be  more  of  spontaneous 
agents,  and  more  analogous  to  the  Athenian  dikasts,  than  the 
practice  confirms.     Accordingly,  when  we  read  these  encomiums  in 
modern  authors,  we  shall  find  that  both  the  direct  benefits  ascribed 
to  jury-trial  in  ensuring  pure  and  even-handed  justice,  and  still 
more  its  indirect  benefits  in  improving  and  educating  the  citizens 
generally — might  have  been  set  forth  yet  more  emphatically  in  a 
laudatory  harangue  of  Perikles  about  the  Athenian  dikasteries.     If 
it  be  true  that  an  Englishman  or  an  American  counts  more  cer- 
tainly on  an  imi)artial  and  uncorrupt  verdict  from  a  jury  of  his 
country  than  from  a  permanent  professional  judge,  much  more 
would  this  be  the  feeling  of  an  ordinary  Athenian,  when  he  com- 
pared the  dikasteries  with  the  archon.    The  juror  hears  and  judges 
under  full  persuasion  that  he  himself  individually  stands  in  need 
of  the  same  protection  or  redress  invoked  by  others :  so  also  did 
the  dikast.     As  to  the  eflects  of  jury-trial  in  diflusing  respect  to 
the  laws  and  constitution — in  giving  to  every  citizen  a  personal 
interest  in  enforcing  the  former  and  maintaining  the  latter — in 
imparting  a  sentiment  of  dignity  to  small  and  poor  men,  through 
the  discharge  of  a  function  exalted  as  well  as  useful — in  calling 
forth  the  patriotic  sympathies,  and  exercising  the  mental  capacities 
of  every  individual — all  these  effects  were  produced  in  a  still 
higher  degree  by  the  dikasteries  at  Athens;  from  their  greater 
firequency,  numbers,  and  spontaneity  of  mental  action,  without  any 
professional  judge,  upon  whom  they  could  throw  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  for  them.^ 


1  I  transcribe  from  an  eminent  law- 
yer of  the  United  States — Mr.  Living- 
ston, author  of  a  Penal  Code  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana  (Preface,  p.  12-1 G), 
an  eloquent  panegyric  on  Triid  by  Jury. 


trates  to  the  dikasteries. 

"By  our  constitution  (•'.  e.  in  Loui- 
siana), the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  is 
secured  to  the  accused,  but  it  is  not 
exclusively  establi^shed.     This  however 


It  contains  little  more  tlian  the  topics  ;  may  be  done  by  law,  and  there  are  so 


commonly  insisted  on,  but  it  is  ex- 
pressed with  peculiar  warmth,  and  with 
the  greater  fulness,  inasmuch  as  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  for  whom  the 
author  was  writing,  had  no  familiarity 
with  the  institution  and  its  working. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  almost 
everything  here  said,  in  recommenda- 
tion of  the  jury,  might  have  been  urged 
by  PoriklOs  with  much  truer  and  wider 
application,  in  enforcing  his  transfer  of 
judicial  power  firom  individual  magis- 


many  strong  reasons  in  its  favour,  that 
it  has  been  thought  proper  to  insert  in 
the  code  a  precise  declaration  that  in 
all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  trial  by 
jury  is  a  privilege  which  cannot  be 
renounced.  Were  it  left  entirely  at 
the  option  of  the  accused,  a  desire  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  the  judge,  igno- 
rance of  his  interest,  or  the  confusion 
incident  to  his  situation,  might  induce 
him  to  waive  the  advantage  of  a  trial 
by   his  country,  and  thus   by  degrees 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  imperfections  inherent  in  jury-trial  were 
likewise  disclosed  in  an  exaggerated  form  under  the  Athenian 


accustom    the    people  to    a    spectiicle 
which  they  ought  never  to  behold— a 
single  man   determining  the   fact,   ap- 
plying the   law,  and  disposing  at   his 
will  of  the  life,  liberty,  and  reputation 
of  a  citizen  ....  Those  who  advocate 
the  present  disposition  of  our  laws  say 
— admitting  the  trial  by  jury  to  be  an 
advantage,  the  law  does  enough  when 
it  gives  the  accused  the  option  to  avail 
himself  of  its  benefits:   he  is  the  best 
judge  whether  it  will  be  useful  to  him : 
and  it  would  be  unjust  to  direct  him 
in  so  important  a  choice.     This  argu- 
ment is  specious,  but  not  solid.     There 
are   reasons,   and    some    have    ali*eady 
been   stated,   to  show  that  this  choice 
cannot   be   freely  exercised.      There  i» 
moreover  another  interest  besides  that 
of  the  culprit  to  be  considered.     If  he 
be  guilty,  the  state  has  an  interest  in 
his  ccnviction:  and  whether  guilty  or 
innocent,    it   has  a   higher  interest, — 
that  the  fact  should  be  fairly  canvassed 
before  judges  inaccessible  to  influence, 
and    unbiassed   by  any   false  views   of 
official  duty.     It  has  an  interest  in  the 
character  of  its  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  a  paramount  duty  to  perform 
in  rendering  it  free  from  suspicion.     It 
']»  not  true  therefore  to  say,  that  the 
laws   do  enough    when    they  give  the 
choice    between  a  fair    and    impartial 
trial,  and   one   that   is   liable    to    the 
greatest    objections.      They    must    do 
more— they  must  restrict  that  choice, 
BO  aa  not  to  suffer  an  ill-advised  indi- 
vidual to  degrade  them  into  instruments 
of  ruin,  though  it  should  be  voluntarily 
inflicted ;  or  of  death,  though  that  death 
should  be  suicide." 

**  Another  advantage  of  rendering  this 
mode  of  trial  obligatory  is,  that  it 
diffuses  the  most  valuable  information 
among  every  rank  of  citizens:  it  is  a 
school,  of  which  every  jury  that  is 
impanelled  is  a  separate  class,  where 
the  dictates  of  the  laws  and  the  conse- 
quence of  disobedience  to  them  are 
practically  taught.  The  frequent  exer- 
cise of  these  important  functions  more- 
over gives  a  sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  not  only  becoming  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  free  citizen,  but  which  adds 
to  his  private  happiness.  Neither  party - 
spirit,  nor  intrigue,  nor  power,  can 
deprive  him  of  his  share  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  though  they  can 
h  u  mble  the  pride  of  every  other  office  and 


vacate  every  other  place.  Every  time  he 
is  called  upon  to  act  in  this  capacity, 
he  must  feel  t/uit  thowjh  placed  in  per- 
haps the  humblest  statiofif  he  is  yet  the 
gmirdian  of  the  life^  the  liberty,  and  the 
reputation  of  his  fellou-citizens  agaii^t 
injustice  and  oppression ;  and  that  vchile 
his  plain  understanding  h<ts  been  found  ifie 
best  rtf'ige  for  innocencCy  his  incorruptible 
integrity  is  pronounced  a  sure  pledge  that 
guilt  will  not  escape.  A  state  whose 
nvjst  obscure  citizens  are  thus  indivi- 
dually elevated  to  perform  these  august 
functions ;  who  are  alternately,  the 
defenders  of  the  injured,  the  dread  of 
the  guilty,  the  vigilant  guardians  of 
the  constitution;  without  whose  con- 
sent no  punishment  can  be  inflicted,  no 
disgrace  incurred ;  who  can  by  their 
voice  arrest  the  blow  of  oppression,  and 
direct  the  hand  of  justice  where  to 
strike  —  such  a  state  can  never  sink 
into  slavery,  or  easily  submit  to  oppres- 
sion. Corrupt  rulers  may  pervert  the 
constitution  :  ambitious  demagogues 
may  violate  its  pi-ecepts:  foreign  in- 
fluence may  control  its  operations :  but 
while  the  people  enjoy  the  trial  by 
jury,  taken  by  lot  from  among  them- 
selves, they  cannot  cease  to  be  free. 
The  information  it  spreads,  the  sense 
of  dignity  and  independence  it  inspires, 
the  courage  it  creates — will  always  give 
them  an  energy  of  resistance  that  can 
grapple  with  encroachments,  and  a  re- 
novating spirit  that  will  make  arbitrary 
power  despair.  The  enemies  of  free- 
dom know  this  :  they  know  how  ad- 
mirable a  vehicle  it  is,  to  convey  the 
contagion  of  those  liberal  principles 
which  attack  the  vitiils  of  their  power, 
and  they  therefore  guard  against  its 
introduction  with  more  care  than  they 
would  take  to  avoid  pestilential  dis- 
ease. In  countries  where  it  already 
exists,  they  insidiously  endeavour  to 
innovate,  because  they  dare  not  openly 
destroy:  changes  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  institution  are  introduced, 
under  the  plausible  pretext  of  improve- 
ment: the  common  class  of  citizens  are 
too  ill-informed  to  perform  the  functions 
of  jurors — a  selection  is  necessary.  This 
choice  must  be  confided  to  an  agent 
of  executive  power,  and  must  be  made 
among  the  most  eminent  for  education, 
wealth,  and  respectability :  so  that  after 
several  successive  operations  of  political 
chemistry,   a  shining    result   may    be 
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system.  Both  juror  and  liikast  represent  the  average  man  of  the 
imperfec-       time   and   of  the   neiMibourhood,  exempt  indeed  from 

tloiwofjury-  .  ^  /     •!•  j 

trial— exag.  pecuniarv  corruption  or  personal  fear, — deciding:  accord- 
procedure  of  lug  to  what  he  thiuKS  justice  or  to  some  genuine 
teries.  fecliug  of  cquity,  mercy,  religion,  or  patriotism,  which  in 

reference  to  the  case  before  him  he  thinks  as  good  as  justice — but 
not  exempt  from  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  prejudices,  all  of 
which  act  the  more  powerfully  because  there  is  often  no  conscious- 
ness of  their  presence,  and  because  they  even  appear  essential  to 
his  idea  of  plain  and  straightforward  good  sense.  According  as  a 
jury  is  composed  of  Catholics  or  Protestants,  Irishmen  or  English- 
men, tradesmen,  farmers,  or  inhabitants  of  a  frontier  on  which 
smuggling  prevails, — there  is  apt  to  prevail  among  them  a  cor- 
responding bias.  At  the  time  of  any  great  national  delusion,  such 
as  the  Popish  Plot — or  of  any  powerful  local  excitement,  such  as 
that  of  the  Church  and  King  mobs  at  Birmingham  in  1791  against 
Dr.  Priestley  and  the  Dissenters — juries  are  found  to  perpetrate 


obtained,  freed  indeed  from  all  repub- 
lican dross,  but  without  any  of  the 
intrinsic  value  that  Is  found  in  the 
rugt^ed,  but  inflexible  integrity,  and 
incorruptible  worth,  of  the  original 
composition.  Men  impanelled  by  this 
process  bear  no  resemblance  but  in 
name  to  tfte  sturdy^  honest,  unlettered 
jurors  who  derive  nn  dignity  but  from  the 
perform  mce  of  their  duties  ;  and  the 
mjinent'iry  exercise  of  whose  functions  gives 
w)  time  for  the  toork  of  corruption  or  the 
injitu*nce  of  fear.  By  innovations  such 
as  these  the  institution  is  so  changed 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  attach  the  affec- 
tions or  awaken  the  interest  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  neglected  as  an  use- 
less, or  abandoned  as  a  mischievous 
contrivance.** 

Consistently  with  this  earnest  admi- 
ration of  jury-trial,  Mr.  Livingston,  by 
the  provisions  of  his  code,  limits  very 
materially  the  interference  of  the  pre- 
siding judge,  thus  bringing  back  the 
jurors  moi'e  nearly  to  a  similarity  with 
the  Athenian  dikasts  (p.  85):  "I  re- 
strict the  charge  of  the  judge  to  an 
opinion  of  the  law  and  to  the  repetition 
of  the  evidence,  only  when  required  by 
any  one  of  the  jury.  The  practice  of 
repeating  all  the  testimony  from  notes, 
— always  (from  the  nature  of  things) 
imperfectly,  not  seldom  inaccurately, 
and  sometimes  carelessly  taken, — has 
a  double  disadvantage:  it  mak^  the 
jurors,  who  rely  more  on  the  judge's 
notes  than  on  their  own  memory,  inat- 


tentive to  the  evidence;  and  it  gives 
them  an  imperfect  copy  of  that  which 
the  nature  of  the  trial  by  iury  requires 
that  they  should  record  m  their  own 
minds.  Forced  to  rely  upon  them- 
selves, the  necessity  will  quicken  their 
attention,  and  it  will  be  only  when 
they  disagree  in  their  recollection  that 
recourse  will  be  had  to  the  notes  of  the 
judge."  Mr.  Livingston  goes  on  to  add, 
that  the  judges,  from  their  old  habits 
acquired  as  practising  advocates,  are 
scarcely  ever  neutral— almost  always 
take  a  side— and  generally  against  the 
prisoners  on  trial. 

The  same  considerations  as  those 
which  Mr.  Livingston  here  sets  forth 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  jury-trial, 
are  also  insisted  upon  by  M.  Charles 
Comte,  in  his  translation  of  Sir  Richard 
Phillips's  Treatise  on  Juries,  enlarged 
with  many  valuable  reflections  on  the 
different  shape  which  the  jury-system 
has  assumed  in  England  and  France 
(Des  Pouvoirs  et  des  Obligations  des 
Jury,  traduit  de  TAnglois,  par  Cliarles 
Comte,  2d  ed.  Paris,  1828,  with  preli- 
minary Cousid<$rations  sur  le  Pouvoir 
Judiciaire,  pp.  100  seqq.). 

The  length  of  this  note  forbids  my 
citing  anything  farther  either  from  the 
eulogistic  observations  of  Sir  Richard 
Phillips  or  from  those  of  M.  Comte:  but 
they  would  be  found  (like  those  of 
Mr.  Livingston)  even  more  applicable 
to  the  dikasteries  of  Athens  than  to  the 
juries  of  England  and  America. 
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what  a  calmer  age  recognises  to  have  been  gross  injustice.  A 
jury,  who  disapprove  of  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  for  a 
particular  crime,  will  acquit  prisoners  in  spite  of  the  clearest  evi- 
dence of  guilt  It  is  probable  that  a  delinquent,  indicted  for  any 
state  offence  before  the  dikastery  at  Athens, — having  only  a  private 
accuser  to  contend  against,  with  equal  power  of  speaking  in  his 
own  defence,  of  summoning  witnesses  and  of  procuring  friends  to 
speak  for  him — would  have  better  chance  of  a  fair  trial  than  he 
would  now  have  anywhere  except  in  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  and  better  than  he  would  have  had  in  England 
down  to  the  seventeenth   century.^      Juries  bring   the   common 


^  Mr.  Jardine  (Criminal  Trials,  Intro- 
duct,  p.  8)  observes,  that  the  ''pro- 
ceedings i^ainst  persons  accused  of  state 
ofTences  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
history,  do  not  deserve  the  nanie  of 
trials:  they  were  a  mere  mockery  of 
justice,"  Ac. 

Respecting  what  English  juries  have 
been,  it  is  curious  to  peruse  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Mr.  Daines  Barrington, 
Obriiervations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  409. 
In  remarking  on  a  statute  of  Henry  YII. 
A.D.  1494,  he  says — 

"The  21  St  chapter  recites —« That 
perjury  is  much  and  customarily  used 
within  the  city  of  London,  among  such 
persons  as  passen  and  been  impanelled 
in  issue,  joined  between  party  and 
party.* 

*'This  offence  hath  been  before  this 
statute  complained  of  in  preambles  to 
several  laws,  being  always  the  perjury 
o{  A  juror,  who  finds  a  verdict  contrary 
to  his  oath,  and  not  that  which  we  hear 
too  much  of  at  present,  in  the  witnesses 
produced  at  a  trial. 

"  In  the  Dance  of  Death,  written 
originally  in  French  by  Macharel,  and 
translated  by  John  Lydgate  in  this 
reign,  with  some  additions  to  adapt  it 
to  English  characters — a  iuryman  is 
mentioned,  who  had  often  been  bribed 
for  giving  a  false  verdict,  which  shows 
the  offence  to  have  been  very  common. 
The  sheriff,  who  simimoned  the  jury, 
was  likewise  greatly  accessory  to  this 
crime,  by  summoning  those  who  were 
most  partial  and  prejudiced.  Carew, 
in  his  account  of  Cornwall,  informs  us 
that  it  was  a  common  article  in  an 
attorney's  bill  to  cliarge  pro  amicitid 
ticccotnitis. 

'*  It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  par- 
tiality and  perjury  in  jurors  of  the  city 
of  London  is  move  particuiarly  com- 


plained of  than  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  preamble  of  this  and  other 
statutes.  Stow  informs  us  that  in 
1468,  many  jurors  of  this  city  were 
punished  by  having  papers  fixed  on 
their  heads,  stating  their  offence  of 
having  been  tampered  with  by  the  par- 
ties to  the  suit.  He  likewise  complains 
that  this  crying  offence  continued  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  he 
wrote  his  account  of  London :  and 
Fuller,  in  his  English  Worthies,  men- 
tions  it  as  a  proverbial  saying,  that 
London  juries  hang  half  and  save  half. 
Grafton  also,  in  his  Chronicle,  informs 
us  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese 
of  London  was  indicted  for  a  murder, 
and  that  the  bishop  wrote  a  letter  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  behalf  of  his  officer, 
to  stop  the  prosecution,  'because  Lon- 
don juries  were  so  prejudiced,  that  they 
would  find  Abel  guilty  for  the  murder 
of  Cain.' 

**  The  punishment  for  a  false  verdict 
by  the  petty  jury  is  by  writ  of  attaint : 
and  the  statute  directs,  that  half  of  the 
grand  jury,  when  the  trial  is  per  me- 
dietatctn  linyua,  shall  be  strangers,  not 
Londoners. 

*  And  there  'b  no  London  Jury,  but  are  led 
In  evidence  as  far  by  common  fame. 
As  they  are  by  present  depoaitlon.' 

(Ben  Jonson's  Magnetic  Lady,  Act  IlL  So.  3.) 

"It  appears  by  15  Henry  VL  c.  5 
(which  likewise  recites  the  great  in- 
crease of  perjury  in  jurors  and  in  the 
strongest  terms),  that  in  every  attaint 
there  wure  thirteen  defendants  —  the 
twelve  jurors  who  gave  the  verdict  and 
the  plaintifl*  or  defendant  who  had  ob- 
tained it,  who  tlierefore  was  supposed 
to  have  used  corrupt  means  to  jaHKiuro 
it.  For  this  reason,  if  the  venlict  wim 
given  in  favour  of  the  ci'owu,  no  attaint 
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feeling  as  well  as  the  common  reason  of  the  public — or  often 
indeed  only  the  separate  feeling  of  particular  fractions  of  the 
public — to  dictate  the  application  of  the  law  to  particular  cases. 
They  are  a  protection  against  anything  worse — especially  against 
such  corruption  or  servility  as  are  liable  to  taint  permanent  offidal 
persons — but  they  cannot  possibly  reach  anything  better.  Now 
the  dikast  trial  at  Athens  effected  the  same  object,  and  had  in  it 
only  the  same  ingredients  of  error  and  misdecision,  as  the  English 
jury :  but  it  had  them  in  stronger  dose,*  without  the  counteracting 


oould  be  brought,  because  the  king 
oould  not  be  joined  as  a  defendant  with 
the  jury  who  were  prosecuted." 

Compare  also  the  saine  work,  p.  394- 
457,  and  Mr.  Amos's  Notes  on  Fortescue 
de  Laudib.  Leg.  Angliac,  c.  27. 

*  In  France,  jury-trial  was  only  intro- 
duced for  the  fii-st  time  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  in  1790;  and  then 
onlv  for  criminal  procedure :  I  tran- 
scribe the  following  remarks  on  the  ' 
working  of  it  from  the  instructive 
article  in  Merlin's  '  Repertoire  de  Ju- 
risprudence,* article  Jure.  Though 
written  in  a  spirit  very  favoiuuble  to 
the  jury,  it  proclaims  the  reflections  of 
an  observing  lawyer  on  the  temper  and 
competence  of  the  jurymen  whom  he 
had  seen  in  action,  and  on  their  dispo- 
sition to  pronounce  the  verdict  accord- 
ing to  the  feeling  which  the  case  before 
them  inspired. 

**  Pourquoi  faut-il  qu'une  institution 
qui  rassure  les  citoyens  centre  I'endur- 
cissement  et  la  prdvention  si  funeste  k 
r innocence,  que  peut  produire  I'habi- 
tude  de  juger  les  crimes  ....  qu'une 
institution  qui  donne  pour  juges  &  un 
accus^  des  citoyens  ind^pendans  de 
toute  esp^ce  d'influence,  ses  pairs,  ses 
€gauz  ....  pourquoi  faut-il  que 
cette  institution,  dont  les  formes  sont 
simples,  touchantes,  patriarchales,  dont 
la  tn^orie  flatte  et  entralue  I'esprit  par 
une  sanction  irresistible,  ait  ^te  si 
souvent  mdconnue,  trompi^e  par  Tig- 
norance  et  la  pusillanimite,  prostitute 
peut-dtre  jiar  une  vile  et  coupable  cor- 
ruption? 

**Rendon8  pourtant  justice  auz  erreurs, 
m^me  h  la  pn^varication,  des  jur^:  ils 
ont  trop  de  fois  aoquitte  les  ooupables, 
mais  il  n'a  pas  encore  6t6  prouvd  qu'ils 
eussent  jamais  fait  couler  une  goutte  de 
sang  innocent:  et  si  Ton  pouvoit  sup- 
poser  quHls  eussent  vu  quelquefois  le 
crime  12i  oh  il  n'y  en  avoit  qu'une 
apparenoe  trompeuse  et  fausse,  oe  ne 


seroit  pas  leur  conscience  qu'il  faudroit 
accuser :  ce  seroit  la  fatality  malheur- 
euse  des  circonstances  qui  auroicnt 
accompagn^  Taccusation,  et  qui  auroit 
tromp^  de  mdme  les  juges  les  plus 
pdndtrans  et  les  plus  exerces  k  re- 
chercher  la  vdrit^  et  II  la  d^mdler  du 
mensonge. 

''Mais  les  reproches  qu'ont  souvent 
m^rites  les  jur^,  c*e8t  d'avoir  c^^  k 
vne  fausse  commisenttkm,  ou  k  Tint^t 
qu'c'toient  parvenus  &  leur  inspirer  les 
families  d*accu8eiB  qui  avoieut  un  rang 
dans  la  8oci<ftd :  c'est  souvent  d'dtre 
Bortis  de  leurs  attributions,  qui  se 
boment  k  apprdcier  les  faits,  et  les 
juger  d'une  mani^rs  difi^rante  de  la  loi. 
J'ai  vu  cent  exemples  de  ces  vsurpationa 
de  pouvoir  et  de  ce  dtispafisme  des  jm'vs, 
Trop  souvent  ils  ont  voulu  voir  une 
action  innocente,  Ik  oh  la  loi  avoit  dit 
qu'il  y  avait  un  crime,  et  alors  ils  n'ont 
pas  craint  de  se  jouer  de  la  verite'  pour 

tromper  et  dluder  la  loi." 

"  Sera-t-il  possible  d'amcliorer  I'insti- 
tution  des  jur&i,  et  d*cn  prdvenir  les 
ecarts  souvent  trop  scandaleuz?    Gar- 
dons-nous  d'en  douter.     Que  Ton  com- 
mence par  composer  le  jury  de  pro- 
prietaires  int<fre8scs  k  punir  le  crime 
pour  le  rendre  plus  rare:  que  surtout 
on  en  cl  eigne  les  artisans,   les  petits 
cultivateurs,    hommes    chez    qui    sans 
doute  la  probite  est  hereusement  fort 
commune,  mais  dont  I'esprit  est  pen 
exerce',    et  qui  acooutumes    aux   defe- 
rences, auz  ^gards,   oMent  toujours  k 
I'opinion  de  oeuz  de  leurs  collogues  dont 
le  rang  est  plus  distingu^ :  ou  qui,  fami- 
liarises seulement  avec  les  idJes   rela- 
tives k   leur   profession,    n'ont  jamais 
eu,  dans  tout  le  reste,  que  des  idees 
d'emprunt  ou  d'inspiration.      On   salt 
qu'aujourdhui  ce  sont  ces  hommes  qui 
dans  presque  toute  la  France  forment 
toi^ours  la  majority  des  jur6s:  mettes 
au  milieu  d'euz  un  homme  d'un  etat 
plus   ^ev^,   d'un   esprit    d^li^   d'une 
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authority  of  a  judge,  and  without  the  benefit  of  a  procedure  such 
as  has  now  been  obtained  in  England.  The  feelings  of  the  dikasts 
counted  for  more,  and  their  reason  for  less :  not  merely  because  of 
their  greater  numbers,  which  naturally  heightened  the  pitch  of 
feeling  in  each  individual — but  also  because  the  addresses  of  orators 
or  parties  formed  the  prominent  part  of  the  procedure,  and  the 
depositions  of  witnesses  only  a  very  subordinate  part.     The  di- 


^ocution  facile,  il  entrainera  see  col- 
l^ues,  il  d^idera  la  deliberation :  et  si 
cet  hommo  a  le  jugement  faux  ou  le 
cccur  corrompu,  cette  deliberation  sera 
necessairement  mauvaise. 

' '  Mais  pourra-t-on  parvenir  k  vaincre 
rinsouciance  des  proprietaires  riches  et 
eclainM),  k  leur  faire  abandonner  leurs 
affaires,  leurs  families,  leurs  habitudes, 
pour  les  entratner  dans  les  villes,  et 
leur  y  faire  remplir  des  fonctions  qui 
tounnentent  quelquefois  la  probity,  et 
dounent  des  inquietudes  d  autant  plus 
▼iyes  que  la  conscience  est  plus  deli- 
cate ?  Pourquoi  non  ?  Pourquoi  les 
mSmes  classes  de  citoyens  qui  dans  les 
huit  ou  dix  premiers  mois  de  1792,  se 
portaient  ayec  tant  de  z^le  k  Texercice 
de  oes  fonctions,  les  fuiroient-elles 
aujourdhui?  surtout  si,  pour  les  y  rap- 
peler,  la  loi  fait  mouvoir  les  deux 
grands  ressorts  qui  sont  dans  sa  main, 
si  elle  s*engage  a  r^compenser  Texacti- 
tude,  et  k  punir  la  negligence?"  (^Mer- 
lin, Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence,  art. 
Jures,  p.  97.) 

In  these  passages  it  deseryes  notice, 
that  what  is  particularly  remarked 
about  juries,  both  English  and  French, 
is,  their  reluctance  to  convict  accused 
persons  brought  before  them.  Now 
the  character  of  the  Athenian  dikasts, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Mitford  and  by 
many  other  authors,  is  the  precise  re- 
verse of  this:  an  extreme  severity  and 
cruelty,  and  a  disposition  to  convict  all 
accused  persons  brought  before  them, 
upon  little  or  no  evidence— especially 
rich  accused  persons.  I  venture  to 
affirm  that  to  ascribe  to  them  such  a 
temper  geuemlly,  is  not  less  impro- 
bable in  itself,  than  unsupported  by 
any  good  evidence.  In  the  speeches 
remaining  to  us  from  defendants,  we 
do  indeed  find  complaints  made  of  the 
severity  of  the  dikasterics :  but  in  those 
speeches  which  come  from  accusers, 
there  are  abundance  of  complaints  to 
the  contrary  —  of  over-indulgence  on 
the  part  of  the  dikasterios,  and  conse- 
quent impunity  of  criminals.  Nor  does 
Aristophiinte — by  whom  most  modem 


authors  are  guided  even  when  they  do 
not  quote  him — when  fairly  studied, 
bear  out  the  temper  ascribed  by  Mr. 
Mitford  to  the  dikasts;  even  if  we  ad- 
mitted Aristophands  to  be  a  faithful 
and  trustworthy  witness,  which  no  man 
who  knows  hio  picture  of  Sokrates  will 
be  disposed  to  do.  AristophanC'S  takes, 
hold  of  every  quality  which  will  raise 
a  laugh  against  the  dikasts,  and  his 
portrait  of  them  as  Wasps  was  well- 
calculated  for  this  purpose — to  describe 
them  as  boiling  over  with  acrimony, 
irritation,  impatience  to  find  some  one 
whom  they  could  convict  and  punish. 
But  even  he,  when  he  comes  to  describe 
these  dikasts  in  action,  represents  them 
as  obeying  the  appeals  to  their  pity, 
as  well  as  those  to  their  anger  —  aa 
being  yielding  and  impressionable  when 
their  feelings  are  approached  on  either 
side,  and  unable,  when  they  hear  the 
exculpatory  appeal  of  the  accused,  to 
maintain  the  anger  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  speech  of  the  accuser. 
(See  Aristophan.  Vesp.  674,  713,  727, 
974.)  Moreover,  if  from  the  Ves|>8e  we 
turn  to  the  Nubes,  where  the  poet 
attacks  the  sophists  and  not  the  di- 
kasts, we  are  there  told  that  the 
sophists  could  arm  any  man  with  fal- 
lacies and  subterfuges  which  would 
enable  him  to  procure  acquittal  from 
the  dikasts,  whatever  might  be  the 
crime  committed. 

I  believe  that  this  open-mindedness, 
and  impressibility  of  the  feelings  on  all 
sides,  by  art,  eloquence,  prayers,  tears, 
invectives,  &c.,  is  the  true  character  of 
the  Athenian  dikasts.  And  I  also  be- 
lieve that  they  were,  as  a  general  rule, 
more  open  to  commiseration  than  to  any 
other  feeling— like  what  is  above  said 
respecting  the  French  jurymen:  i^irf- 
Kip-oj  irphs  ipy^v  {6  *A9riPaiwy  8^/ioy), 
titfjttrdOfTos  wp6s  IXcoy — this  expression 
of  Plutarch  about  t)ie  Athenian  demos 
is  no  less  true  about  the  dikasts :  com- 
pare also  the  deecription  given  by  Pliny 
(H.  N.  XXXV.  10)  of  the  memorable 
picture  of  the  Athenian  demos  by  the 
jMunter  Parrhasius. 
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kast*  therefore  heard  little  of  the  naked  facts,  the  appropriate  subjects 
for  his  reason — but  he  was  abundantly  supplied  with  the  plausible 
falsehoods,  calumnies,  irrelevant  statements  and  suggestions,  &c., 
of  the  parties,  and  that  too  in  a  manner  skilfully  adapted  to  his 
temper.  To  keep  the  facts  of  the  case  before  the  jury,  apart  from 
the  falsehood  and  colouring  of  parties,  is  the  most  useful  function 
of  the  modern  judge,  whose  influence  is  also  considerable  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  pleader.  The  helps  to  the  reason  of  the  dikast 
were  thus  materially  diminished,  while  the  action  upon  his  feelings, 
of  anger  as  well  as  of  compassion,  was  sharpened,  as  compared 
with  the  modem  juror.'     We  see  in  the  remaining  productions  of 


1  That  the  difference  between  the 
dikast  and  the  juryman,  in  this  respect, 
is  only  one  of  degree,  I  need  hardly 
remark.  M.  Merlin  observes,  "Je  ne  ; 
pense  pas,  comme  bien  des  gens,  que 
pour  dtre  pi*opre  aux  fonctions  de  jur^,  - 
il  Buffise  d'avoir  'ine  intellujcnce  ordinaire 
et  de  la  pi-obite.  Si  Taccus^  paroissoit 
seul  aux  dcbats  avec  les  temoins,  il  ne 
fiEkudroit  sans  doute  que  du  bon  sens 
pour  reconuottre  la  verite  dans  des 
declarations  faites  avec  simplicity  et 
d<%agde8  de  tout  raisonnement :  mais 
il  y  paroit  assiste  presque  toujours  d'un 
ou  de  plusieurs  defenseurs  qui  par  des 
interpellations  captieuses,  embarrassent 
ou  cgarent  les  temoins ;  et  par  une 
discussion  subtile,  souvent  sophistique, 
quelquefois  dloquente,  enveloppent  la 
v^rit^  des  nuages,  et  rendent  T^vidence 
mdme  probl^matique.  Certes,  Si  faut 
plus  que  de  bonnes  intentions, 'il  faut 
plus  quo  du  bon  sens,  pour  ne  pas  se 
laisser  entratner  k  ces  fausses  lueurs, 
pour  se  garantir  des  (hearts  de  la  sen- 
sibilite,  et  pour  se  maintenir  immuable- 
ment  dans  la  ligne  du  vrai,  au  milieu 
de  ces  impulsions  donn^es  en  mdme 
temps  k  Tesprit  et  au  cocur"  (Merlin, 
Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence,  art.  Jurds, 
p.  98). 

At  Athens,  there  were  no  profes- 
sional advocates:  the  accuser  and  the 
accused  (or  the  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
if  the  cause  was  civil),  each  appeared 
in  person  with  their  witnesses,  or  some- 
times with  depositions  which  the  wit- 
nessM  had  sworn  to  before  the  archon : 
each  might  come  with  a  speech  pre- 
pared by  Antipho  (Thucyd.  viii.  68)  or 
some  other  rhetor  :  each  might  have 
one  or  more  ^vyriy6povs  to  speak  on  his 
behalf  after  himself,  but  seemingly  only 
out  of  the  space  of  time  allotted  to  him 
by  the  clepsydra.  In  civil  causes,  the 
defendant    must    have  been   perfectly 


acquainted  with  the  plaintiff's  case, 
since  besides  the  Anakrisis  or  prelimi- 
nary examination  before  the  archon, 
the  cause  had  been  for  the  most  part 
already  before  an  arbitrator.  In  a 
criminal  case  the  accused  party  had 
only  the  Anakrisis  to  guide  him,  as 
to  the  matter  of  which  he  was  to 
be  accused :  but  it  appears  from  the 
prepared  speeches  of  accused  parties 
which  we  now  possess,  that  this  Ana- 
krisis must  have  been  sufficiently  co- 
pious to  give  him  a  good  idea  of  that 
which  he  had  to  rebut.  The  accuser 
was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  looo 
drachms,  if  he  did  not  obtain  on  the 
verdict  one-fifth  of  the  votes  of  the 
dikasts  engaged. 

Antipho  not  only  composed  speeches 
for  pleaders  before  the  dikastery,  but 
also  gave  thejn  valuable  advice  gene- 
rally as  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
their  case,  &c.,  though  he  did  not  him- 
self speak  before  the  dikasts:  so  also 
Ktesiklds  the  koy^puupos  (Demostheuds 
cont.  Theokrin.  c.  5)  acted  as  general 
adviser  or  attorney.  Xeuophon  (Me- 
mor.  i.  2,  51)  notices  the  persons  **  who 
knew  how  to  furnish  advice  and  aid  to 
those  engaged  in  a  suit  at  law*'  {ol 
avy^iKuy  iiritrrdfitvoi)  as  analogous  to 
the  surgeon  when  a  man  was  sick; 
though  they  bore  no  current  profes- 
sional name. 

'  Aristotle  in  the  first  and  secoud 
chapters  of  his  Treatise  do  KhetoricA. 
complains  that  the  teachers  and  writers 
on  rhetoric  who  preceded  him,  treated 
almost  entirely  of  the  different  means 
of  working  on  the  feelings  of  the  di- 
kasts, and  of  matters  "  extraneous  to 
the  real  question  which  the  dikanta 
ought  to  try  "  (irt^  rwv  ?|«  tow  wpdy- 
fjMTos  rii  irAcTirra  trpoyfiar^^oyrai'  Bia- 
/3oA^  ykp  Kol  IXcos  ical  ^ffyii^  ov  ircpl 
Tou   irpdyfJMTOS    iaru^f   iXKk    irpbs    rhr 
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the  Attic  orators  how  much  there  is  of  plausible  deception,  de- 
parture from  the  true  issue,  and  appeals  to  sympathies,  antipathies, 
and  prejudices  of  every  kind,  addressed  to  the  dikasteries.*  Of 
course  such  artifices  were  resorted  to  by  opposite  speakers  in  each 
particular  trial.     We  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent 


dimurrV)  &c.,  i.  1,  1 :  compare,  i.  2,  3 
and  ill.  1,  2). 

This  is  siifficient  to  show  how  promi- 
nent such  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the 
dikasts  were,  in  actual  fact  and  practice, 
even  if  we  did  not  know  it  from  the 
perusal  of  the  orations  themselves. 

Respecting  the  habit  of  accused  per- 
sons to  bring  their  wives  and  children 
before  the  dikasts  as  suppliants  for  them 
to  obtain  mercy  or  acquittal,  see  Ari- 
stophan.  Vesp.  567-97t>;  Andokid^  de 
Mysteriis  (ad  finem),  and  Lysias  Orat. 
iv.  de  Vulnere  (ad  finem). 

*  To  a  person  accustomed  to  the 
judicature  of  modem  Europe,  conducted 
throughout  all  its  stages  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  professional  men  (judges, 
advocates,  attorneys.  &c.),  and  viewed 
by  the  general  public  as  a  matter  in 
which  no  private  citizen  either  could 
act  or  ought  to  act  for  himself—  nothing 
is  more  remarkable  in  reading  the  Attic 
judicial  orations  (to  a  certain  extent 
also  the  Roman)  than  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  this  professional  feeling,  and 
the  exhibition  of  justice  both  invoked 
and  administered  by  private  citizens 
exclusively.  The  nearest  analogy  to 
this,  which  modern  justice  presents,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Courts  of  Requests 
and  other  courts  for  trying  causes 
limited  to  small  sums  of  property — too 
small  to  be  worth  the  notice  of  judges 
and  lawyers. 

These  Courts,  in  spite  of  their  direct 
and  important  bearing  on  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  poorer  classes,  have 
received  little  elucidation.  Tlie  His- 
tory of  the  Birmingham  Court  of  Re- 
quests, by  Mr.  William  Hutton  (lately 
republished  by  Messra.  Chambers), 
forms  an  exception  to  this  remark,  and 
is  full  of  instruction  in  respect  to  the 
habits,  the  conduct,  and  the  sufferings 
of  poor  persons.  It  furnishes,  besides, 
the  closest  approach  that  I  know  to 
the  feelings  of  Athenian  dikasts  and 
pleaders,  though  of  course  with  many  i 
important  differences.  Mr.  Hutton  was  \ 
for  many  years  unremitting  in  his 
attendance  as  a  Commissioner,  and 
took  warm  interest  in  the  honourable 
working  of  the   Court.      His  remarks 


upon  the  position,  the  duties,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  Commissioners,  illus- 
trated by  numerous  cases  given  in  detail, 
are  extremely  interesting,  and  represent 
thoughts  which  must  have  often  sug- 
gested themselves  to  intelligent  dikasts 
at  Athens. 

■M  "Law  and  equity  (he  says,  p.  34) 
often  vai'y.  If  the  Commissioners  can- 
not decide  a;fainst  law,  they  can  decide 
without  it.  Their  oath  binds  them  to 
proceed  according  to  good  conscience  (ircpl 
^ov  oHk  tl(ri  v6fioif  yvdafjtT}  r-p  ^iKeuordrjf 
— was  the  oath  of  the  Athenian  dikast). 
A  man  only  needs  information  to  be 
able  to  decide." 

A  few  words  from  p.  36,  about  the 
sources  of  misjudgement.  "Misinform- 
ation is  another  source  of  evil:  both 
parties  equally  ti-eat  the  Commissioners 
with  deceit.  The  only  people  who  can 
throw  light  upon  the  subject  will  not. 

"It  is  difficult  not  to  be  won  by 
the  first  speaker,  if  he  carries  the  air 
of  mildness  and  is  master  of  his  tale; 
or  not  to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  in- 
firmity or  infancy.  Those  who  cannot 
assist  themselves,  we  are  much  inclined 
to  assist. 

*  *  Nothing  dissolves  like  tears.  Though 
they  arise  from  weakness,  they  are  pow- 
erful advocates,  which  instantly  disarm, 
particulai'ly  those  which  the  afflicted 
wish  to  hide.  They  come  from  the 
heart  and  will  reach  it,  if  the  judge  has 
a  heart  to  reach.  Distress  and  pity  are 
inseparable. 

"  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  judge, 
from  seventeen  to  seventy,  who  could 
look  witli  indifference  upon  beauty  in 
distress ;  if  he  could,  he  was  unfit  to 
be  a  judge.  He  should  be  a  stranger 
to  decision  who  is  a  stranger  to  compas- 
sion. All  these  matters  influence  the 
man,  and  warp  his  judgement." 

This  is  a  description,  given  by  a  per- 
ferctly  honest  and  unprofessional  Judge, 
of  his  own  feelings  when  on  the  bench. 
It  will  be  found  illustrated  by  frequent 
passages  in  the  Attic  pleaders,  where 
they  address  themselves  to  the  feelings 
hero  described  in  the  bosom  of  the 
dikasts. 
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they  actually  perverted  the  judgement  of  the  hearers.*  Probably 
the  frequent  habit  of  sitting  in  dikastery  gave  them  a  penetration 
in  detecting  sophistry  not  often  possessed  by  non-professional  citi- 
zens. Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases,  success  depended  less  upon  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  a  case,  than  upon  apparent  airs  of  innocence  and  truth-telling, 
dexterity  of  statement,  and  good  general  character,  in  the  parties, 
their  witnesses,  and  the  friends  who  addressed  the  court  on  their 
behalf.  The  accusatory  speeches  in  Attic  oratory,  wherein  punish- 
ment is  invoked  upon  an  alleged  delinquent,  are  expressed  with  a 
bitterness  which  is  now  banished  from  English  criminal  judicature, 
though  it  was  common  in  the  state  trials  of  two  centuries  ago. 
Against  them  may  be  set  the  impassioned  and  emphatic  appeals 
made  by  defendants  and  their  friends  to  the  commiseration  of  the 
dikasts ;  appeals  the  more  often  successful,  because  they  came  last, 
immediately  before  decision  was  pronounced.  This  is  true  of  Rome 
as  well  as  of  Athens.' 

As  an  organ  for  judicial  purposes,  the  Athenian  dikasteries  were 
thus  a  simple  and  plenary  manifestation  of  jury-trial, 
with  its  inherent  excellences  and  defects  both  brouffht 
out  in  exaggerated  relief  They  ensured  a  decision  at 
imHpeittnd  once  uncorrupt,  public-minded,  and  imposing — together 
toSviSii'  with  the  best  security  which  the  case  admitted  against 
ciuuna.  illegal  violences  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  great' 
Their  extreme  publicity — as  well  as  their  simple  and  oral  pro- 
cedure, divested  of  that  verbal  and  ceremonial  technicality  which 
marked  the  law  of  Rome  even  at  its  outset,  was  no  small  benefit 


PDwerfiil 
effects  of  the 
dUusteriee  in 
exercising 
•ud  stlmu- 


*  Demosthenes  (cont.  Phormio.  p. 
913,  c.  2)  emphatically  remarks  how 
much  more  cautious  witnesses  were  of 
giving  false  testimony  before  the  nu- 
merous dikastery,  than  before  the  arbi- 
trator. 

'  Asconius  gives  an  account  of  the 
begging  off  and  supplication  to  the 
judices  at  Rome,  when  sentence  was 
about  to  be  pronounced  upon  Scaurus, 
whom  Cicero  defended  (ed.  Ciceron. 
Oiat.  pro  Scauro,  p.  28.  ad  Orell.): 
"  Ijaudavenint  Scaurum  consulares  no- 
Tern — Horum  magna  pars  per  tabellas 
laudaverunt,  qui  abei-ant:  inter  quos 
Pompeius  quoque.  Uuus  prscter^  ado- 
lescens  laudavit,  frater  ejus,  Faust  us 
Ck)moUu8,  Sylla)  filius.  Is  in  laudatione 
multa  humiliter  et  cum  lacrimis  locutus 
non  minus  audientes  permovit,  quam 
Scaiunu  ipse  pcrmoyerat.      Ad  genua 


judicum,  cum  sententieo  ferrentur,  bifa- 
riam  so  diviserunt  qui  pro  eo  rogabant : 
ab  uno  latere  Scaurus  ipse  et  H.  Glabrio, 
sororis  filius,  et  Paulus,  et  P.  Lentulus, 
et  L.^milius  Buca,  et  C.  Memmius, 
supplicaverunt :  ex  alterft  parte  Sylla 
FaustuB,  frater  Scauri,  et  T.  Annius 
Milo,  et  T.  Peducaius,  et  C.  Cato,  et 
M.  Octavius  Lsonas.'* 

Compare  also  Cicero,  Brutus,  c.  23, 
about  the  defence  of  Sergius  Qalba: 
Quintilian,  I.  0.  ii.  15. 

'  Plato,  in  his  Treatise  de  Legibus 
(vi.  p.  768),  adopts  all  the  distinguishing 
principles  of  the  Athenian  dikasteries. 
He  particularly  insists,  that  the  citizen 
who  does  not  take  his  share  in  the 
exercise  of  this  function,  conceives  him- 
self to  have  no  concern  or  interest  in 
the  commonwealth  —  rh  irapdiray  Trjs 
'w6\€c»s  oh  fiiroxos  elvcu. 
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And  as  the  verdicts  of  the  dikasts,  even  when  wrong,  depended 
upon  causes  of  misjudgement  common  to  them  with  the  general 
hody  of  the  citizens,  so  they  never  appeared  to  pronounce  unjustly, 
nor  lost  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens  generally.     But 
whatever  may  have  been  their  defects  as  judicial  instruments,  as  a 
stimulus  both  to  thought  and  speech,  their  efficacy  was  unparal- 
leled, in  the  circumstances  of  Athenian  society.     Doubtless  they 
would  not  have  produced  the  same  effect  if  established  at  Thebes 
or  Argos.     The  susceptibilities  of  the  Athenian  mind,  as  well  as 
the  previous  practice  and  expansive  tendencies  of  democratical 
citizenship,  were  also  essential  conditions — and  that  genuine  taste 
for  sitting  in  judgement  and  hearing  both  sides  fairly,  which, 
however  Aristophanes   may  caricature  and  deride  it,  was  alike 
honourable  and  useful  to  the  people.     The  first  establishment  of 
the  dikasteries  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  great  improvement 
of  Attic  tragedy  in  passing  from  iEschylus  to  Sophokles.     The 
same  development  of  the  national  genius,  now  preparing  splendid 
manifestations  both  in  tragic  and  comic  poetry,  was  called  with 
redoubled  force  into  the  path   of  oratory,  by  the  new  judicial 
system.     A  certain  power  of  speech  now  became  neces-  JJ^^'^^j^' 
sary,   not   merely   for   those   who   intended   to  take   a  "p^JJ^^^^^ 
prominent  part  in  politics,  but  also  for  private  citizens  to  pit^Mionji 
vindicate  their  riffhts  or  repel  accusations,  in  a  court  of  rhetoric— 
justice,      it  was    an    accomplishment   of    the  greatest  compuacrsor 
practical  utility,  even  apart  from  ambitious  purposes ;  cSbere.**  ** 
hardly   less  so  than   the   use   of  arms   or   the  practice   of  the 
gymnasium.     Accordingly,  the  teachers  of  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
and  the  composers  of  written  speeches  to  be  delivered  by  others, 
now  began  to  multiply  and  to  acquire  an  unprecedented  importance 
— as  well   at  Athens  as  under  the   contemporary  democracy  of 
Syracuse,*  in  which  also  some  form  of  popular  judicature  was 
established.     Style  and  speech  began  to  be  reduced  to  a  system, 
and  so  communicated  ;  not  always  happily,  for  several  of  the  early 
rhetors*  adopted  an  artificial,  ornate,  and  conceited  manner,  from 
which  Attic  good  taste  afterwards  liberated  itself.     But  the  very 
character  of  a  teacher  of  rhetoric   as   an  art, — a  man  giving 

»  Aristot.  ap.  Cicero.  Brut.  c.  12.  I  «  Eapecially  Oorgias:  see  AnBtotel. 
« Itaque  cum  nublatifl  in  SiciliA  tyTRnnia  :  Rhetor,  iii.  1,  2fi;  Timteus,  Pr.;  Dio- 
resprivatselongointeryaUojudiciisrepe-  {  nys.  Halicam.  Do  Lysift  Judicium,  o. 
tereutur,  turn  primum  quod  esset  acuta  j  3  :    also  Fosb,   Disaertatio    de^  Qorgi& 


ea  gens  et  controveraa  naturA,  artem  et 
pnccepta  Siculos  Ck>nicem  ot  Tininm 
conitorip«isiie/'  &c.  Compare  Diodor. 
zi.  87 ;  Pauaan.  vi.  1 7,  8. 


Leontino,  p.  20  (Halle,  18J8)  ;  and 
Wefltormann,  Qeschichte  der  Bcredaam- 
keit  in  Qriechenlaud  und  Rom,  sect. 
30,  31. 
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precepts  and  putting  himself  forward  in  show-lectures  as  a 
model  for  others,  is  a  feature  first  belonging  to  the  Periklean  age, 
and  indicates  a  new  demand  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens. 

We  begin*  to  hear,  in  the  generation  now  growing  up,  of  the 
Rbetonand  rhctor  and  the  sophist,  as  persons  of  influence  and 
■opbbts.  celebrity.  These  two  names  denoted  persons  of  similar 
moral  and  intellectual  endowments,  or  often  indeed  the  same 
person,  considered  in  different  points  of  view  ;  ^  either  as  professing 
to  improve  the  moral  character — or  as  communicating  power  and 
facility  of  expression — or  as  suggesting  premises  for  persuasion, 
illustrations  on  the  common-places  of  morals  and  politics,  argu- 
mentative abundance  on  matters  of  ordinary  experience,  dialectical 
subtlety  in  confuting  an  opponent,  &c*  Antipho  of  the  deme 
Rhamnus  in  Attica,  Thrasymachus  of  Chalkedon,  Tisias  of  Syra- 
cuse, Gorgias  of  Leontini,  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Prodikus  of 
Keos,  Theodorus  of  Byzantium,  Hippias  of  Elis,  Zeno  of  Elea, 
were  among  the  first  who  distinguished  themselves  in  these  depart- 
ments of  teaching.  Antipho  was  the  author  of  the  earliest 
composed  speech  really  spoken  in  a  dikastery  and  preserved  down 
to  die  later  critics.^  These  men  were  mostly  not  citizens  of 
Athens,  though  many  of  them  belonged  to  towns  comprehended  in 

recommending  his  speculations  to  no- 
tice, he  appeals  to  the  great  practical 
value  of  rhetorical  teaching,  as  enabling 
a  man  to  ''help  himself"  and  fight 
his  own  battles  in  case  of  need — "Aro- 

vturBax  fi<nj$€iy  iavr^^  ^^^  ^*  ovk  alff' 
Xp6v  (i.  1,  3:  compare  iii.  1,  2;  Plato, 
Qorgias,  c.  41-65;  IVotagoras,  c.  9; 
Phtedrus,  c.  43-50;  Euthydem.  c.  l- 
31  ;  and  Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  12, 
2,3). 

See  also  the  character  of  Proxeuus  in 
the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  ii.  0,  1 G  ; 
Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  307  ; 
Aristoph.  Nubes,  1108  ;  Xeu(»phon, 
Memorab.  i.  2,  48;  Plato,  Alkibiades, 
i.  c.  31,  p.  119;  and  a  striking  passage 
in  Plutarch's  life  of  Cato  the  elder, 
c.  1. 

»  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  832; 
Quintilian,  iii.  1,  10.  Compare  Van 
Spaan  (or  Huhnken),  Dissertatio  de 
Antiphonte  Oratore  Attico,  pp.  8.  9, 
prefixed  to  Dobson's  edition  of  Antipho 
and  Andokidds.  Antipho  is  said  to 
have  been  the  teacher  of  the  historian 
Thucydidds.  The  statement  of  Fhitui-ch 
that  the  father  of  Antipho  was  al^o  a 
sophist,  can  hardly  be  ti'ue. 


*  Plato  (Gorgias,  c.  20-75;  Protago- 
ras, c.  9).  Lysias  is  sometimes  desig- 
nated as  a  sophist  (Demosth.  oont. 
Neser.  c.  7.  p.  1351 ;  Athense.  xiii.  p. 
592).  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
supposing  with  Taylor  (Vit.  Lysisc,  p. 
56,  ed.  Dobson)  that  there  were  two 
persons  named  Lysias,  and  that  the 
person  here  named  is  a  different  man 
from  the  author  of  the  speeches  which 
remain  to  us :  see  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton, 
Fast.  H.  p.  360,  Appendix,  c.  20. 

'  See  the  first  book  of  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric  (alluded  to  in  a  former  note) 
for  his  remarks  on  the  technical  teachers 
of  rhetoric  before  his  time.  He  re- 
marks (and  Plato  had  remarked  before 
him)  (i.  1  and  2)  that  their  teaching  ! 
was  for  the  most  part  thoroughly  narrow 
and  practical,  bearing  exclusively  on 
what  was  required  for  the  practice  of 
the  dikastery  (ircpl  rov  HiKikitffBou  irdyrts 
irtipciyrai  rcxf'oAoycfv)  :  compare  also 
a  remarkable  passage  in  his  Treatise  de 
Sophisticis  Elenchis,  c.  32  ad  finem. 
And  though  he  himself  lays  down  a  far 
more  profound  and  comprehensive  the- 
ory of  rhetoric  and  all  matters  apper- 
taining to  it  (in  a  treatise  which  has 
rarely  been  surpassed  in  power  of  phi- 
losophical   analysis),   yet  when    he  is 
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the  Athenian  empire,  at  a  time  when  important  judicial  causes 
belonging  to  these  towns  were  often  carried  up  to  be  tried  at 
Athens — while  all  of  them  looked  to  that  city  as  a  central  point  of 
action  and  distinction.  The  term  Sophist^  which  Herodotus* 
applies  with  sincere  respect  to  men  of  distinguished  wisdom  such 
as  Solon,  Anacharsis,  Pythagoras,  &c.,  now  came  to  be  applied 
to  tliese  teachers  of  virtue,  rhetoric,  conversation,  and  disputation  ; 
many  of  whom  professed  acquaintance  with  the  whole  circle  of 
human  science,  physical  as  well  as  moral  (then  narrow  enough),  so 
far  as  was  necessary  to  talk  about  any  portion  of  it  plausibly  and 
effectively,  and  to  answer  any  question  which  might  be  proposed  to 
them.  Though  they  passed  from  one  Grecian  town  to  another, 
partly  in  the  capacity  of  envoys  from  their  fellow-citizens,  partly  as 
exhibiting  their  talents  to  numerous  hearers,  with  much  renown 
and  large  gain,' — they  appear  to  have  been  viewed  with  jealousy 
and  dislike  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public.^  For  at  a  time  when 
every  citizen  pleaded  his  own  cause  before  the  dikastory,  they 
imparted,  to  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  purchase  it,  a  peculiar 
skill  in  the  common  weapons,  which  made  them  seem  like  fencing- 
masters  or  professional  swordsmen  amidst  a  society  of  untrained 
duellists.'*  Moreover  Sokrates, — himself  a  product  of  the  ^^^  ^^ 
same  age,  a  disputant  on  the  same  subjects,  and  bearing  ^^^l*' 
the  same  name  of  a  Sophist^ — but  despising  political  against  the 
and  judicial  practice,  and  lookmg  to  the  production  of  generally. 


1  Herodot.  i.  29;  iv.  95. 

'  Plato  (Hippiaa  Major,  c.  1,  2 ; 
Menon,  p.  95;  and  Gorgias,  c.  I,  with 
Stallbaum's  note)  ;  Diodor.  xii.  5:^; 
I'aiiMin.  vi.  17,  8. 

'  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  31.  To 
teach  or  learn  the  art  of  epeech  was  the 
cttnininn  reproach  made  by  the  vulgar 
at^ainst  philoBophera  and  lettered  men 
— rh  Koiyp  TOis  <pi\o(r6<pois  inrh  rS>v 
•KoKKSiv  iwirifji(ifi*vov  (Xenoph.  Memor. 
i.  *J,  31).  Compare  iEachinds  cont.  Ti- 
mar.  about  Demosthends,  c.  25,  27, 
which  illustrates  the  curious  fragment 
ofSophoklfie,  865.  Ol  yiip  y6pavSpoi 
Kol  Ktytiv  iia icriK 6t  t  s, 

*  Such  is  probably  the  meaninj;  of 
tliat  remarkable  i>assage  in  which  Thu- 
cydidcs  describes  the  Athenian  rhetor 
Antipho  (viii.  68):  *Aim<p&y,  Av^p  *A0rj- 
vcdwy  &pcT^  T€  ovB€yhs  Serrcpof,  Kui 
Kpdrnrros  iy$vfiri$riyai  y§v6fxfvos  ical  & 
hjf  yvolri  tlwtTy  /col  is  fi^v  ^rifioy  oh 
jrapiwv  oW  h  &AAoy  iiyitva  iKo6<rios 
ovhtua^  AXA*  inr6w  Tws  r^  wK'fiOti 
9ih,  96^aif  99iy6TfiTOS  5ia«cc(/ic- 


V  o  Sf  Tovs  fxtvrot  iuywvi^ofitpovs  /ral  iv 
BiKa(rrripitp  jcal  iv  ^'flf-V*  irA^rirra  tts 
&i^p,  ScTTis  ^vfifiov\(vaour6  rt,  hwifAtvos 
ti)(pf\tiv.  **  Inde  ilia  circa  occultandam 
eloquentiam  simulatio,"  observes  Quin* 
tiliiin,  Inst.  Or.  iv.  1,  8. 

Compare  Plato  (Protagoras,  c.  8; 
Phcodrus,  c.  86),  Isokrates  cont.  So- 
phistas,  Or.  xiii.  p.  295,  where  he  com- 
plains of  the  teachers  —  olrivts  6ir^- 
(rxovro,  8iic(£^c(r0ai  8i8<i(ricc(y,  iK\(^dfi(yoi 
rh  ^ucx^p^o'Taroy  rwv  hvoyArtaVy  6  r&v 
^BovovvToav  tpyov  (tri  \iytiVy  iAA*  oh 
Twv  "wpoftrrwrwv  rris  roiavrris  iroiJc^ 
•fffotSf  Demosthen.  De  Fals.  I^gat.  o. 
70,  71,  p.  417-420;  and -^schin.  cont. 
Ktesiphon,  c.  9,  p.  37 1  —  Kcucovpyoy 
(ro<pi(rrrjVt  oUfitvov  p^fuuri  rovs  v6fiovs 
ayaipiitray. 

*  ^schinfis  cont.  Timarch.  c.  34,  p. 
74.  'Tfius  fi\y,  ^  *A0-nya7ott  2«icptt- 
rijy  fjil  y  rh  y  (ro<pi(rr^y  4ir«*cT«(- 
yarf,  in  Kpirlay  iipdyrj  irnraiScvicc^r, 
^ya  rwy  rpidKoyra  rS»y  rhy  Brjfioy  Kura- 
\v(r<iyrwy. 

Among  the  sophists  whom  Isokratdfl 
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intellectual  stimulus  and  moral  impressions  upon  bis  hearers — 
Sokrates — or  rather,  Plato  speaking  through  the  person  of 
Sokrates — carried  on  throughout  his  life  a  constant  polemical 
warfare  against  the  sophists  and  rhetors,  in  that  negative  vein  in 
which  he  was  unrivalled.  And  as  the  works  of  these  latter  have 
not  remained,  it  is  chiefly  from  the  observations  of  their  opponents 
that  we  know  them ;  so  that  they  arc  in  a  situation  such  as  that  in 
which  Sokrates  himself  would  have  been,  if  we  had  been  compelled 
to  judge  of  him  only  from  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  or  from 
those  unfavourable  impressions  resj)ecting  his  character  which  we 
know,  even  from  the  Apologies  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  to  have 
been  generally  prevalent  at  Athens. 

This  is  not  the  opportunity  however  for  trying  to  distinguish  the 
good  from  the  evil  in  the  working  of  the  sophists  and  rhetors.  At 
present  it  is  enough  that  they  were  the  natural  product  of  the  age ; 
supplying  those  wants,  and  answering  to  that  stimulus,  which  arose 
psuily  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Ekklesia,  but  still  more  fi'om 
the  contentions  before  the  dikastery, — in  which  latter  a  far  greater 
number  of  citizens  took  active  part,  with  or  without  their  own 
S(»phi8t8  and  consent  The  public  and  frequent  dikasteries  constituted 
2^^^"  by  Perikles  opened  to  the  Athenian  mind  precisely  that 
S^Mui  of  the  career  of  improvement  which  was  best  suited  to  its  natural 
democracy,  aptitudc.  They  wcrc  essential  to  the  development  of 
that  demand  out  of  which  grew  not  only  Grecian  oratory,  but  also, 
as  secondary  products,  the  speculative  moral  and  political  philo- 
sophy, and  the  didactic  analysis  of  rhetoric  and  grammar,  which 
long  survived  after  Grecian  creative  genius  had  passed  away.^ 
And  it  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty,  to 

severely  criticises,  he  evidently  seems  I  take  a  future  opportunity  of  examin 


to  include  Plato,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
contrast  between  96^a  and  iiriar^ifiri, 
which  he  particularly  notes,  and  which 
is  BO  conspicuously  set  forth  in  the 
Platonic  writings  (Isokratds'cont.  So- 
phistas,  Or.  ziii.  p.  293  :  also  p.  295). 
We  know  also  that  Lysias  called  both 
Plato  and  .^Ischinds  the  disciple  of 
Sokratds,  by  tlie  name  of  Sophists  (Ari- 
■teidds,  Orat.  Platonic,  xlvi.  *Tir^p  ruy 
rtrrdpar,  p.  407,  vol.  ii.  ed,  Dindorf). 
Aristeid^  remarks  justly  that  the  name 
Sophist  was  a  general  name,  including 
all  the  philosophers,  teachers,  and  let- 
tered men. 

The  general  name  Sophists,  in  fact, 
included  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  like 
"  the  philosophers,  the  political  econo- 
mists, the  metaphysicians,"  &c.    I  shall 


ing  the  indiscrimmate  censures  against 
them  as  a  class,  which  most  modern 
writers  have  copied  implicitly  from  the 
polemics  of  ancient  times.  This  ex- 
amination will  be  found  in  ch.  67  of 
the  present  history. 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  31.  \^w 
rdx^^y  M^  ^iUdcK^iv.  Xenophon  as- 
cribes the  passing  of  this  law  to  a 
personal  hatred  uf  Kritias  against  So- 
krates, and  connects  it  with  an  anec- 
dote exceedingly  puerile,  when  consi- 
dered as  the  alleged  cause  of  that 
hatred,  as  well  as  of  the  consequent 
law.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  law  had 
a  far  deeper  meaning,  and  was  aimed 
directly  at  one  of  the  prominent  demo- 
crat icaJ  habits. 
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forbid,  by  an  express  law,  any  teaching  of  the  art  of  speaking. 
Aristophanes  derides  the  Athenians  for  their  love  of  talk  and 
controversy,  as  if  it  had  enfeebled  their  military  energy ;  but  in  his 
time  most  undoubtedly,  that  reproach  was  not  true — nor  did  it 
become  true,  even  in  part,  until  the  crushing  misfortunes  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  During  the  course  of 
that  war,  restless  and  energetic  action  was  the  characteristic  of 
Athens  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  oratory  or  political  discus- 
sion, though  before  the  time  of  Demosthenes  a  material  alteration 
had  taken  place. 

The  establishment  of  these  paid  dikasteries  at  Athens  was  thus 
one  of  the  most  important  and  prolific  events  in  all  Tbedikas- 
Grecian  history.     The  pay  helped  to  furnish  a  main-  Sm^ST 


poor 


tenance  for  old  citizens,  past  the  age  of  military  service.  Svefy  of 
Elderly  men  were  the  best  persons  for  such  a  service,  and  SSdiSg  Md 
were  preferred  for  judicial  purposes  both  at  Sparta,  and  J^[ndto^ 
as  it  seems,  in  heroic  Greece.     Nevertheless,  we  need  n»*n»'e»y» 
not  suppose  that  all  the  dikasts  were  either  old  or  poor,  though  a 
considerable  proportion  of  them  were  so,  and  though  Aristophanes 
selects  these  qualities  as  among  the  most  suitable  subjects  for  his 
ridicule.     Perikles  has  been  often  censured  for  this  institution,  as  if 
he  had  been  the  first  to  ensure  pay  to  dikasts  who  before  served 
for  nothing,  and  had  thus  introduced  poor  citizens  into  courts 
previously  cx)mposed  of  citizens  above  poverty.     But  in  the  first 
place,  this  supposition  is  not  correct  in  point  of  fact,  inasmuch 
as  there  were  no  such  constant  dikasteries  previously  acting  without 
pay ;  next,  if  it  had  been  time,  the  habitual  exclusion  of  the  poor 
citizens  would  have  nullified  the  popular  working  of  these  bodies, 
and  would  have  prevented  them  from  answering  any  longer  to  the 
reigning  sentiment  at  Athens.     Nor  could  it  be  deemed  unreason- 
able to  assign  a  regular  pay  to  those  who  thus  rendered  regular 
service.     It  was  indeed  an  essential  item  in  the  whole  scheme  ^  and 
purpose,  so  that  the  suppression  of  the  pay  of  itself  seems  to  have 
suspended  the  dikasteries,  while  the  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred 
was  established — and   it   can  only   be   discussed  in   that  light. 
As  the  fact  stands,  we  may  suppose  that  the  6000  Heliasts  who 
filled  the  dikasteries  were  composed  of  the  middling  and  poorer 
citizens  indiscriminately  ;  though  there  was  nothing  to  exclude  the 
richer,  if  they  chose  to  serve. 


1  Thucyd.  viii.  G7.  Compare  a  cu- 
rious passage,  even  in  reference  to  the 
time  of  Demosthenea,  in  the  speech  of 


that  orator  contra  Bceotum  de  Nomine, 
c.  5.  Kol  tl  fiurBhs  iiroptffB^  rails  Socop 
trrtiplois,  tlffrjyoy  ii^  fit  S^Xok  8ti,  &o. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIL 

PROM  THE  THIRTY  YEARS*  TRUCE,  FOURTEEN  YEARS  BEFORE 
THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  DOWN  TO  THE  BLOCKADE  OF  PO- 
TID^A,  IN  THE  YEAR  BEFORE  THE  PELOPONNF^IAN  WAR. 

The  judicial  alterations  effected  at  Athens  by  Perikles  and  Ephi- 
perwnai  ^Ites,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  gave  to  a  large 
^nveilat^^  proportion  of  the  citizens  direct  jury  functions  and  an 
among  the      activc   interest   in   the  constitution,  such   as  they  had 

Athenian  •  i         i  i  i     •  ■» 

ciuzcna—      ncvcr  before  enjoyed  ;  the  change  beinij  at  once  a  mark 

empire  of  .  .  i/i  .1  •  i-i 

Athens  again  of  prcvious  fiTowth  of  dcmocratical  sentiment  durini]^  the 

exclusively  .  . 

maritime,  past,  and  a  causc  of  its  farther  development  during  the 
thirty  years'  futurc.  The  Athenian  people  were  at  this  time  ready 
™***  for  personal  exertion  in  all  directions.     Military  service 

on  land  or  sea  was  not  less  conformable  to  their  dispositions  than 
attendance  in  the  ekklesia  or  in  the  dikastery  at  home.  The  naval 
service  especially  was  prosecuted  with  a  degree  of  assiduity  which 
brought  about  continual  improvement  in  skill  and  efficiency ;  while 
the  poorer  citizens,  of  whom  it  chiefly  consisted,  were  more  exact 
in  obedience  and  discipline  than  any  of  the  more  opulent  persons 
from  whom  the  infantry  or  the  cavalry  were  drawn.^  The  mari- 
time multitude,  in  addition  to  self-confidence  and  courage,  acquired 
by  this  laborious  training  an  increased  skill,  which  placed  the  Athe- 
nian navy  every  year  more  and  more  above  the  rest  of  Greece. 
And  the  perfection  of  this  force  became  the  more  indispensable 
as  the  Athenian  empire  was  now  again  confined  to  the  sea  and 
seaport  towns;  the  reverses  immediately  preceding  the  thirty 
years'  truce  having  broken  up  all  Athenian  land  ascendency  over 
Megara,  Boeotia,  and  the  other  continental  territories  adjoining  to 
Attica. 

The  maritime  confederacy  —  originally  commenced  at  Delos 
under  the  headship  of  Athens,  but  with  a  common  synod  and  de- 
liberative voice  on  the  part  of  each  member — had  now  become 
transformed  into  a  confirmed  empire  on  the  part  of  Athens,  over 
the  remaining  states  as  foreign  dependencies ;  all  of  them  render- 

1  Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  r>,  18. 
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ing  tribute  except  Chios,  Samos,  and  Lesbos.  These  three  still 
remained  on  their  ori^nal  footing  of  autonomous  allies,  chioi.  sunoi, 
retaining  their  armed  force,  ships,  and  fortifications,  with  C^^^om 
the  obligation  of  furnishing  military  and  naval  aid  when  2iiM^« 
required,  but  not  of  paying  tribute.  The  discontinuance  tt?2Se 
of  the  deliberative  synod,  however,  had  deprived  them  oh^SSi**  *^ 
of  their  original  security  against  the  encroachments  of  Jf^Jj^!^ 
Athens.  I  have  already  stated  generally  the  steps  (we  UkS^iS" 
do  not  know  them  in  detail)  whereby  this  important  tributary. 
change  was  brought  about,  gradually  and  witiiout  any  violent 
revolution — for  even  the  transfer  of  the  common  treasure  from 
Delos  to  Athens,  which  was  the  most  palpable  symbol  and  evi- 
dence of  the  change,  was  not  an  act  of  Athenian  violence,  since 
it  was  adopted  on  the  proposition  of  the  Samians.  The  change 
resulted  in  fact  almost  inevitably  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  from  the  eager  activity  of  the  Athenians  contrasted  with 
the  backwardness  and  aversion  to  personal  service  on  the  part  of 
the  allies.  We  must  recollect  that  the  confederacy,  even  in  its 
original  structure,  was  contracted  for  permanent  objects,  and  was 
permanentiy  binding  by  the  vote  of  its  majority,  like  the  Spartan 
confederacy,  upon  every  individual  member.^  It  was  destined  to 
keep  out  the  Persian  fleet,  and  to  maintain  the  police  of  the 
iEgean.  Consistentiy  with  these  objects,  no  individual  member 
could  be  allowed  to  secede  from  the  confederacy,  and  thus  to 
acquire  the  benefit  of  protection  at  the  cost  of  the  remainder :  so 
that  when  Naxos  and  other  members  actually  did  secede,  the  step 
was  taken  as  a  revolt,  and  Athens  only  performed  her  duty  as 
president  of  the  confederacy  in  reducing  them.  By  every  such 
reduction,  as  well  as  by  that  exchange  of  personal  serrice  for 
money-payment,  which  most  of  the  allies  voluntarily  sought,  the 
power  of  Athens  increased,  until  at  length  she  found  herself  with 
an  irresistible  navy  in  the  midst  of  disarmed  tributaries,  none  of 
whom  could  escape  from  her  constraining  power, — and  mistress  of 
the  sea,  the  use  of  which  was  indispensable  to  tiiem.  The  synod 
of  Delos,  even  if  it  had  not  before  become  partially  deserted,  must 
have  ceased  at  the  time  when  the  treasure  was  removed  to  Athens 
— probably  about  460  B.C.,  or  shortiy  afterwards. 

The  relations  between  Athens  and  her  allies  were  thus  mate- 
rially changed,  by  proceedings  which  gradually  evolved  themselves 
and  followed  one  upon  the  other  without  any  preconcerted  plan, 

'  Tliucyd.  y.  30:  about  the  Spartan  |  fty  rh  wKriBos  ri$v  \vmtAxmv  ^^fi^ffyfruk, 
confederacy — ^i^fidyo^^  Kipwv  tTrai,  5,ri  |  j|r  >ii^  ri  Bww  ^  iip^v  Ktikvfui  f, 
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She  became  an  imperial  or  despot  city,  governing  an  aggregate 
Athens  took  °^  dependent  subjects,  all  without  their  own  active  con- 
J^gjj^^  currence,  and  in  many  cases  doubtless  contrary  to  their 
^fclfSa  ^^"^  sense  of  political  right  It  was  not  likely  that  they 
common  int«-  should  conspiro  unanimousIy  to  break  up  the  confederacy, 
theieM  the  and  discontinuc  the  collection  of  contribution  from  each 
Rainen  by  of  the  mcmbcrs ;  nor  would  it  have  been  at  all  desirable 
anL^fhe^  that  they  should  do  so:  for  while  Greece  gaierally 
*"**  would  have  been  a  great  loser  by  such  a  proceeding,  the 

allies  themselves  would  have  been  the  greatest  losers  of  all,  inas- 
much as  they  would  have  been  exposed  without  defence  to  the 
Persian  and  Phcsnician  fleets.  But  the  Athenians  committed  the 
capital  fault  of  taking  the  whole  alliance  into  their  own  hands, 
and  treating  the  allies  purely  as  subjects,  witiiout  seekin|gr  to  attach 
them  by  any  form  of  political  incorporation  or  collective  meeting 
and  discussion — without  taking  any  pains  to  maintain  community 
of  feeling  or  idea  of  a  joint  interest — without  admitting  any  control, 
real  or  even  pretended,  over  themselves  as  managers.  Had  they 
attempted  to  do  this,  it  might  have  proved  di£Bcult  to  accom- 
plish,— so  powerful  was  the  force  of  geographical  dissemination, 
the  tendency  to  isolated  civic  life,  and  the  repugnance  to  any 
permanent  extramural  obligations,  in  every  Grecian  community. 
But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  made  the  attempt  Finding 
Athens  exalted  by  circumstances  to  empire,  and  the  allies  degraded 
into  subjects,  the  Athenian  statesmen  grasped  at  the  exaltation  as 
a  matter  of  pride  as  well  as  profit^  Even  Perikles,  the  most 
prudent  and  far-sighted  of  them,  betrayed  no  consciousness  that 
an  empire  without  the  cement  of  some  all-pervading  interest  or 
attachment,  although  not  practically  oppressive,  must  nevertheless 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  become  more  and  more  unpopular,  and 
ultimately  to  crumble  in  piecea  Such  was  the  course  of  events 
which,  if  the  judicious  counsels  of  Perikles  had  been  followed, 
might  have  been  postponed,  though  it  could  not  have  been 
averted. 

Instead  of  trying  to  cherish  or  restore  the  feelings  of  equal 
alliance,  Perikles  formally  disclaimed  it  He  maintained  that 
Athens  owed  to  her  subject  allies  no  account  of  the  money  received 
from  them,  so  long  as  she  performed  her  contract  by  keeping  away 
the   Persian  enemy  and  maintaining  the  safety  of  the  iEgean 


*  Thucyd.  ii,  63,     rris  8i  irSKfwt  6fMs 
tlKhs  T^  rifAmfi4ri^  inrh  rov  $px*^^*  V^*P 
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waters.^     This  was,  as  he  represented,  the  obligation  which  Athens 
had  undertaken;   and  provided   it  were  faithfully  dis-  conception  of 
charged,  the  allies  had  no  right  to  ask  questions  or  exer-  ^jj^n**^ 
ciae  control.     That  it  was  faithfully  discharsred  no  one  imperial  city, 

111  "KT        1  •  i«  n  M.    t  1    owing  protec- 

could  deny.     No  ship  oi  war  except  from  Athens  and  "<>»  ^  ^^^ 

\  ^t^  1-  1  -I  suliject  allies; 

her  allies  was  ever  seen  between  the  eastern  and  western  ^ho.on  their 
shores  of  the  JEgesm.  An  Athenian  fleet  of  sixty  tri-  obedience  and 
remes  was  kept  on  duty  in  these  waters,  chiefly  manned 
by  Athenian  citizens,  and  beneficial  as  well  from  the  protection 
afforded  to  commerce  as  for  keeping  the  seamen  in  constant  pay 
and  training.*  And  such  was  the  effective  superintendence  main- 
tained, that  in  the  disastrous  period  preceding  the  thirty  years' 
truce,  when  Athens  lost  Megara  and  Boeotia,  and  with  difficulty 
recovered  Euboea,  none  of  her  numerous  maritime  subjects  took 
the  opportunity  to  revolt. 

The  total  of  these  distinct  tributary  cities  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  1000,  according  to  a  verse  of  Aristophanes,'  which 
eannot  be  under  the  truth,  though  it  may  well  be,  and  probably  is, 
greatly  above  the  truth.  The  total  annual  tribute  collected  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  probably  also  for  the 
years  preceding  it,  is  given  by  Thucydides  at  about  600  talents. 
Of  the  sums  paid  by  particular  states,  however,  we  have  little  or 
no  information.^    It  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 

»  Plutarch,  Periklfe,  c.  12. 

*  Plutarch,  Periklfis,  c.  11. 

'  AriBtophan.  Vesp.  707. 

^  The  island  of  Ky  thdra  was  conquered 
hj  the  Athenians  from  Sparta  in  425 
BX:.,  and  the  annual  tribute  then  im- 
posed upon  it  was  four  talents  (Thucyd. 
IT.  57).  In  the  Inscription  No.  143,  ap. 
Boeckh  Corp.  Inscr.,  we  find  some  names 
enumerated  of  tributary  towns  with  the 
amount  of  tribute  opposite  to  each,  but 
the  stone  is  too  much  damaged  to  give 
us  much  information.  Tyrodiza  in 
Thrace  paid  1000  drachms:  some  other 
towns,  or  junctions  of  towns,  not  clearly 
discernible,  are  rated  at  1000,  2000, 
3000  drachms,  one  talent,  and  even  ten 
talents.  This  inscription  must  be  an- 
terior to  413  B.C.,  when  the  tribute  was 
converted  into  a  five  per  cent,  duty 
upon  imports  and  exports:  see  Boeckh, 
Public  Keen,  of  Athens,  and  his  notes 
upon  the  above-mentioned  Inscription. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Athens  not 
always  to  rate  each  tributary  city  sepa- 
rately, but  sometimes  to  join  several  in 
one  collective  rating;  probably  each 
responsible  for  tfa«  rest.    This  seems  to 


have  provoked  occasional  remonstrances 
from  the  allies,  in  some  of  which  the 
rhetor  Autipho  was  employed  to  furnish 
the  speech  which  the  complainants  pro- 
nounced before  the  dikastery:  see  An- 
tipho  ap.  Harpokration,  v.  *Air^a^is — 
SvvTcXctf .  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  the  orations  composed  by  Antipho 
for  the  Samothrakians  and  Lindians 
(the  latter  inhabiting  one  of  the  three 
separate  towns  in  the  island  of  Rhodes) 
have  not  been  preserved. 

Since  my  first  edition,  M.  Boeckh  has 
published  a  second  edition  of  his  Public 
Economy  of  the  Athenians,  with  valu- 
able additions  and  enlargements.  Among 
the  latter  are  included  several  Inscrip* 
tions  (published  also  for  the  most  part 
in  Rangab^s  Antiquites  Hell^niques) 
recently  found  at  Athens,  and  Ulustrat* 
ing  the  tribute  raised  by  ancient  Athens 
from  her  subject-allies.  M.  Boeckh  has 
devoted  more  than  half  his  second 
volume  (from  p.  369  to  p.  747)  to  an 
elaborate  commentary  for  the  elucida* 
tion  of  these  documents. 

Had  it  been  our  good  fortune  to  ra- 
cover  these  Inscriptions  complete,  wa 
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Hellenotamiae ;  originally  officers  of  the  oonfederii^,  but  now 
removed  from  Delos  to  Athens,  and  acting  altogether  as  an  Athe- 
nian treasury-board.  The  sum  total  of  the  Athenian  revenue^ 
from  all  sources,  including  this  tribute,  at  the  beginmng  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  is  stated  by  Xenophon  at  1000  talents.  Cus- 
toms, harbour  and  market-dues,  receipts  from  the  silver-mines  at 


should  have  acquired  important  and 
authentic  information  respecting  the 
Athenian  Tribute-system.  But  they  are 
very  imperfectly  legible,  and  req^uire  at 
every  step  conjectural  restoration  as 
well  as  conjectmiil  interpretation.  To 
extract  from  them  a  consistent  idea  of 
the  entire  system,  M.  Boeckh  has  re- 
course to  several  hypotheses,  which  ap- 
pear to  me  more  ingenious  than  con- 
vincing. 

The  stones  (or  at  least  several  among 
them)  form  a  series  of  records,  belong- 
ing to  successive  years  or  other  periods, 
inscribed  by  the  Thirtv  Logistse  or 
Auditors  (Boeckh,  p.  584).  The  point 
of  time  from  which  they  begin  is  not 
positively  determinable.  Rangabd  sup- 
poses it  to  be  Olymp.  82.  1.  (452  B.C.), 
while  Boeckh  puts  it  later — Olymp.  83. 
2.  B.C.  447,  (p.  694-596).  They  reach 
down,  in  his  opinion,  to  B.C.  406. 

As  to  the  amount  of  tribute  demanded 
from  or  paid  by  Uie  allies,  coUectively 
or  indiviaually,  nothing  certain  appears 
to  me  obtainable  from  these  Inscrip- 
tions $  which  vary  surprisingly  (as 
Boeckh  observes  p.  615,  626,  628,  646) 
in  the  sums  placed  opposite  to  the  same 
name.  We  leam  however  something 
about  the  classification  of  the  subject- 
allies.  They  were  distributed  under 
five  general  heads, — 1.  Karian  Tribute. 
2.  Ionic  Tribute.  3.  Insular  Tribute. 
4.  Hellespontine  Tribute.  5.  Thracian 
Tribute.  Under  the  first  head,  Karian, 
we  find  specified  62  names  of  cities ; 
under  the  second,  Ionic,  42  names  ; 
under  the  third,  Insular,  41 ;  under  the 
fourth,  Hellespontine,  50;  under  the 
fifth,  Thracian,  68.  The  total  of  these 
(with  the  addition  of  fom*  undeoypher- 
able  names  not  aggregated  to  either 
class)  makes  267  names  of  tributary 
cities  (Boeckh,  p.  611).  Undoubtedly 
all  the  names  of  tributaries  are  not  here 
included.  Boeckh  supposes  that  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  actual  total  may  be 
made,  by  adding  one-fifth  more,  making 
in  all  334  tributories  (p.  663).  This 
shows  a  probable  minimum,  but  little 
more. 

Allusion  is  made  in  the  Inscriptions 


to  certain  differenoes  in  the  mode  of 
assessment.  Some  are  self  ■■wiwad  dties, 
irdXtis  ainai  ^doop  ra|«fficMu— otbefB  an 
cities  insoribea  by  private  individuab 
on  the  tribute  roU,  ir^Xtis  As  el  tSmrtu 
4i4ypa!^  ^6pop  fip*ur  (p.  6VS-616X 
These  two  heads  (oocumng  in  three 
diflferent  Inscriptions)  seem  to  point  to 
a  date  not  long  after  the  first  eatablisli* 
ment  of  the  tribute.  It  appears  tha^ 
the  Athenian  kleruchs  or  outWing  citi- 
zens were  numbered  among  ue  tribu- 
taries, and  were  assessed  (as  fiur  as  ean 
be  made  out)  at  the  highest  rate  (p. 
631). 

Than  are  a  few  Inscriptions  in  which 
the  sum  placed  opposite  to  the  name  of 
each  city  is  extremely  hif|h;  bni  in 
general  the  sum  recorded  la  so  small, 
that  Boeckh  affirms  it  not  to  represent 
the  whole  tribute  assessed,  bnt  ofl^ 
that  small  fraction  of  it  (aooording  to 
him  1^)  which  was  paid  over  as  a  com-  | 
pliment  of  perquisite  to  the  goddess 
Athdnd.  His  hypothesis  on  this  subject 
rests,  in  my  judgment,  upon  no  good 
proof,  nor  can  I  think  that  tnese  Inaerip- 
tions  at  all  help  us  to  discover  the  actual 
aggregate  of  tribute  raised.  He  speaks 
too  emphatioally  about  the  heavy  pres- 
sure of  it  upon  the  allies.  Nothing  in 
Thucydidds  warrants  this  belief ;  more- 
over, we  know  distinctly  from  him  that 
until  the  year  413  B.a,  the  total  tribute 
was  something  not  so  much  as  5  per 
cent,  upon  imports  and  exports  (Thnoyd. 
vii.  28).  How  much  less  it  was  we  do 
not  know ;  but  it  oertainly  did  not 
reach  that  point.  If  itford  seems  struck 
with  the  lightness  of  the  tax  rsee  a  note 
in  this  History,  ch.  Ixi.).  It  is  poMible 
that  the  very  high  assessments,  whieh 
appear  on  a  few  of  the  stones  appoiided 
to  some  names  of  insular  tributaries, 
may  refer  to  a  date  later  than  413  B.a 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  war, 
when  Athens  was  struggling  under  the 
most  severe  pressure  and  peril  (BoecU, 
p.  547  8eq,\ 

1  Xenophon.  Anab.  vii.  1.  27.  oh  fuitwt 
Xi^itty  ra\drrw¥:  compare  Boeckh, 
Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  iu.  eh.  7, 
15,  19. 
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Lanrinm,  rents  of  public  property,  fines  from  judicial  sentences,  a 
tax  per  head  upon  slaves,  the  annual  payment  made  by  eacn 
metic,  &&,  may  have  made  up  a  larger  sum  than  400  talents ; 
which  sum,  added  to  the  600  talents  from  tribute,  would  make  the 
total  named  by  Xenophon.  But  a  verse  of  Aristophanes^  during 
the  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (b.c.  422)  gives  the 
general  total  of  that  time  as  '^  nearly  2000  talents  i'  this  is  in 
all  probability  much  above  the  truth,  though  we  may  reasonably 
imagine  that  the  amount  of  tribute-money  levied  upon  the  allies 
had  been  augmented  during  the  interval.  I  think  that  the  alleged 
duplication  of  the  tribute  by  Alkibiades,  which  Thucydides  nowhere 
notices,  is  not  borne  out  by  any  good  evidence,  nor  can  I  believe 
that  it  ever  reached  the  sum  of  1200  talents.'    Whatever  may 

incorrect.    But   against  it  we  have  a 
powerful  negative  argument — ^the  per- 
rect  silence  of  Thucydidds.    Is  it  pos- 
sible that  that  historian  would  have 
omitted  all  notice  of  a  step  so  very  im> 
portant  in  its  effects,  if  Atiiens    had 
really  adopted  it  !    He  mentions  to  us 
the  commutation  by  Athens  of  the  tri- 
bute from  her  allies  into  a  duty  of  5  per 
cent,  payable  by  them  on  their  exports 
and  imports  (vii.  28) — this  was  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  war — 413  b.c. 
But  anything  like  the  duplication  of  the 
tribute  all  at  once,  would  have  altered 
much  more  materially  the  relations  be- 
tween Athens  and  her  allies,  and  would 
have  constituted  in  the  minds  of  the 
latter  a  substantive  grievance  such  as  to 
aggravate  the  motive  for  revolt  in  a 
manner  which  Thucydidds  could  hardly 
fiul  to  notice.     The  orator  JSschinds 
refers  the  augmentation  of  the  tribute, 
up  to  1200  talents,  to  the  time  suooeed- 
ing  the  peace  of  Nikias :   M.  Boeckh 
(Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  iii.  oh.  15-* 
19,  p.   400-434)  supposes  it  to    have 
taken  place  earlier  than  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Vespte  of  Aristophands,  that 
is,  about  three  yean  before  that  peace, 
or  423  B.C.     But  this  would  have  becm 
just  before  the  time  of  the  expedition 
of  Brasidas  into  Thrace,  and  his  success 
in  exciting  revolt  among  the  dependen- 
cies of  Athens.     Now  if  Athens  had 
doubled  her  tribute  upon  all  the  allies, 
just  before  that  expedition,  Thucydidte 
could  not  have  omitted  to  mention  it, 
as  increasing  the  chances  of  success  to 
Brasidas,  and  helping  to  determine  the 
resolutions  of  the  Akanthians  and  othen, 
which  were  by  no  means  adopted  unan- 
imously or  without  hesitation,  to  revolt. 
I      In  reference  to  the  Oration  to  which 


'  Aristophan.  Yesp.  660.    r^eurr*  f/- 

'  Very  exoeUent  writers  on  Athenian 
aatiqui^  (Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of 
Athens,  c  15,  19,  b.  iii.;  Schomann, 
Antiq.  J.  P.  Att.  sect.  Ixxiv.;  K.  F. 
Hennann,  Or.  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect. 
157:  oompare  however  a  passage  in 
Boeckh,  en.  17,  p.  421,  Eng.  transl., 
whare  he  seems  to  be  of  an  opposite 
opinion)  accept  this  statement,  that  the 
tnhate  levied  by  Athens  upon  her  allies 
was  doubled  some  years  after  the  com- 
m«iioement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(ai  which  time  it  was  600  talents),  and 
thai  it  came  to  amount  to  1200  talents. 
Naveriheless,  I  cannot  follow  them, 
vwm  evidence  no  stronger  than  Ma- 
chinte  (Fals.  Leg.  c.  54.  p.  301),  Ando- 
kidte  (De  Pace,  o.  1.  s.  9),  and  Pseudo- 
Andokidte,  cont.  Alkib.  s.  11. 

Both  Andokidds,  and  ,£schinds  who 
aaems  to  copy  him,  profess  to  furnish  a 
caoeral  but  brief  sketch  of  Athenian 
hiatory  for  the  century  succeeding  the 
Paraian  invasion.  But  both  are  so  full 
of  historical  and  chronological  inaocu- 
raoiea,  that  we  can  hardly  accept  their 
authority,  when  opposed  by  any  nega- 
tive probabilities,  as  sufficient  for  an  im- 
portant matter  of  fiaot.  In  a  note  on 
the  chapter  immediately  preceding  I 
have  already  touched  upon  their  extra- 
ordinaiylooeeness  of  statement-^pointed 
oat  by  various  commentators,  among 
them  pankularly  by  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton: 
•ee  above,  chap.  xlv.  note  '. 

The  assertion  that  the  tribute  from 
the  Athenian  allies  was  raised  to  a  sum 
of  1200  talents  annually,  comes  to  us 
only  from  these  orators  as  original  wit- 
nesses ;  and  in  them  it  forma  part  of  a 
Ussue  of  statements  alike  confused  and 
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have  been  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  Athenian  budget,  however, 
prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  know  that  during  the  larger 
part  of  the  administration  of  Perikled,  the  revenue  including 
tribute  was  so  managed  as  to  leave  a  large  annual  surplus ;  inso- 
much that  a  treasure  of  coined  money  was  accumulated  in  the 
Acropolis  during  the  years  preceding  the  Peloponnesian 
war — which  treasure  when  at  its  maximum  reached  the 
great  sum  of  9700  talents  (=2,230,000?.),  and  was  still 
at  6000  talents,  after  a  serious  drain  for  various  pur- 
poses, at  the  moment  when  that  war  began.^  This 
system  of  public  economy,  constantly  laying  by  a  con- 
siderable sum  year  after  year — ^in  which  Athens  stood 
alone,  since   none   of  the   Peloponnesian   states  had  any  public 


Large 
amount 
of  revenue 
laid  by  and 
aocamulated 
by  Athens, 
during  the 
years  pre* 
ceding  the 
Peloponne- 
•lan  war. 


I  here  refer  as  that  of  Plseudo-AndokiddB 
against  Alkibiadds,  I  made  some  re- 
marks  in  chap.  zzxi.  of  this  History, 
tending  to  show  it  to  be  spurious  and 
of  a  time  considerably  later  than  that  to 
which  it  purports  to  belong.  I  will  here 
add  one  other  remark,  which  appears  to 
me  decisive,  tending  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

The  oration  professes  to  be  delivered 
in  a  contest  of  ostraoiBm  between  Nikias, 
Alkibiadds,  and  the  speaker.  One  of 
the  three  (he  says)  must  necessarily  be 
ostracised,  and  the  question  is  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  three :  accordingly 
the  speaker  dwells  upon  many  topics 
calculated  to  raise  a  bad  impression  of 
Alkibiadds,  and  a  favourable  mipression 
of  himself. 

Among  the  accusations  against  Alki- 
biadds, one  is,  that  after  having  recom- 
mended in  the  assembly  of  the  people 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Melos  should  be 
sold  as  slaves,  he  had  himself  purchased 
a  Melian  woman  among  the  captives, 
and  had  had  a  son  by  her :  it  was  crimi- 
nal (argues  the  speaker)  to  beget  off- 
spring by  a  woman  whose  relations  he 
had  con^buted  to  cause  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  whose  city  he  had  contri- 
buted to  ruin  (c.  8). 

Upon  this  argument  I  do  not  here 
tou<m,  any  fiirther  than  to  bring  out 
the  point  of  chronology.  The  speech, 
.  if  delivered  at  all,  must  have  been  de- 
livered, at  the  earliest,  neariy  a  year 
after  the  capture  of  Melos  by  the  Athe- 
nians: it  may  be  of  later  date,  but  it 
cannot  ponibly  be  earlier. 

Now  Melos  surrendered  in  the  winter 
immediately  preceding  the  great  expe- 


dition of  the  Athenians  to  Sicily  in  415 
B  c,  which  expedition  sailed  about  mid- 
summer (Thucyd.  V.  116;  vi.  30).  Ni- 
kias  and  Alkibiadds  both  went  as  com- 
manders of  that  expedition:  the  latter 
was  recaUed  to  Athens  for  trial  on  the 
chai^  of  impiety  about  three  montlis 
afterwards,  but  escaped  in  the  way 
home,  was  condemned  and  sentenced  tb 
banishment  in  his  absence,  and  did  not 
return  to  Athens  until  407  b.c.,  long 
after  the  death  of  Nikias,  who  continued 
in  command  of  the  Athenian  armament 
in  Sicily,  enjoying  the  full  esteem  of  his 
countrymen,  until  its  complete  fiulure 
and  ruin  before  Syracuse  —  and  who 
perished  himself  afterwards  as  a  Syra- 
cusan  prisoner. 

Taking  these  circimistances  together, 
it  wiU  at  once  be  seen  that  there  never 
can  have  been  any  time,  ten  months  or 
more  after  the  capture  of  Melos,  when 
Nikias  and  Alkibiadds  oouid  have  been 
exposed  to  a  vote  of  ostracism  at  Athens, 
The  thing  is  absolutely  impossible :  and 
the  oration  in  which  such  historical  and 
chronological  incompatibilities  are  em- 
bodied, must  be  spurious  ;  furthermore 
it  must  have  been  composed  long  after 
the  pretended  time  of  delivery,  when 
the  chronological  series  of  events  had 
been  forgotten. 

I  may  add  that  the  stoiy  of  this 
duplication  of  the  tribute  by  Alkibiadds 
is  virtually  contrary  to  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,  probably  borrowed  from  JEb- 
ohinds,  who  states  that  the  demagogues 
aradually  increased  (icar^  fiucfAw)  Uie  tri- 
bute to  1300  talents  (Plutarch,  Aristeid. 
o.  24). 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  13. 
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reserve  whatever,*  goes  far  ot  itself  to  vindicate  Perikles  from 
the  charge  of  having  wasted  the  public  money  in  mischievous 
distributions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  popularity ;  and  also  to 
exonerate  the  Athenian  Demos  from  that  reproach  of  a  greedy 
appetite  for  living  by  the  public  purse  which  it  is  common  to 
advance  against  them.  After  the  death  of  Rimon,  no  &rther 
expeditions  were  undertaken  against  the  Persians.  Even  for  some 
years  before  his  death,  not  much  appears  to  have  been  done.  The 
tribute  money  thus  remained  unexpended,  and  kept  in  reserve,  as 
the  presidential  duties  of  Athens  prescribed,  against  future  attack, 
which  might  at  any  time  be  renewed. 

Though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  the  other  sources 
of  Athenian  revenue,  however,  we  know  that  tribute  Pridefeitby 


received  from  allies  was  the  largest  item  in  it.*     And  dS^nlT 


in 


altogether  the  exercise  of  empire  abroad  became  a  pro-  ^"^l??!?'^^ 
minent  feature  in  Athenian  life,  and  a  necessity  to  Athe-  ^^^^^^  *^'y- 
nian  sentiment,  not  less  than  democracy  at  home.  Athens  was 
no  longer,  as  she  had  been  once,  a  single  city,  with  Attica  for  her 
territory.  She  was  a  capital  or  imperial  city — a  despot-city,  was 
the  expression  used  by  her  enemies,  and  even  sometimes  by  her 
own  citizens' — with  many  dependencies  attached  to  her,  and 
bound  to  follow  her  orders^     Such  was  the  manner  in  which  not 


1  Thacyd.  i.  80.  The  foresight  of  the 
Athenian  people,  in  abstaming  from  im- 
mediate use  of  public  money  and  laying 
it  up  for  future  wants,  would  be  still 
more  conspicuously  demonstrated,  if 
the  statement  of  iEschinds  the  orator 
were  true,  that  they  got  together  7000 
talents  between  the  peace  of  Nikias  and 
the  Sicilian  expedition.  M.  Boeckh  be- 
lieves this  statement,  and  says,  "It  is 
not  impossible  that  1000  talents  might 
have  been  laid  by  every  year,  as  the 
amount  of  tribute  received  was  so  con- 
siderable "  (Public  Economy  of  Athens, 
ch.  XX.  p.  446,  Eng.  Trans.).  I  do  not 
believe  the  statement:  but  M.  Boeckh 
and  others,  who  do,  ought  in  fairness  to 
set  it  against  the  many  remarks  which 
they  pass  in  condemnation  of  the  demo- 
cratical  prodigality. 

«  Thucyd.  i.  122-143;  ii.  13.  The 
wtmiKOirr^,  or  duty  of  two  per  cent, 
upon  imports  and  exports  at  the  Peirseus, 
produced  to  the  state  a  revenue  of  thirty- 
six  talents  in  the  year  in  which  it  was 
farmed  by  Andokidds,  somewhere  about 
400  B.C.,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy  at  Athens  from  its  defeat 
and  subyersion  at  the  close  of  the  Pelo* 


ponneuan  war  (Andokidds  de  Mysteriis, 
c.  23,  p.  65).  This  was  at  a  period  of 
depression  in  Athenian  affairs,  and  when 
trade  was  doubtless  not  near  so  good  as 
it  had  been  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  must  have 
been  the  most  considerable  permanent 
source  of  Athenian  revenue  next  to  the 
tribute ;  though  we  do  not  know  what 
rate  of  customs-duty  was  imposed  at 
the  Peirseus  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Comparing  together  the  two  pas- 
sages of  Xenophon  (Republ.  Ath.  1,  17, 
and  Aristophau.  Vesp.  657),  we  may 
suppose  that  the  regular  and  usual  rate 
of  duty  was  one  per  cent,  or  one  lica- 
TocT^ — while  in  case  of  need  this  may 
have  been  doubled  or  tripled — rhs  iroK- 
KitT  iKarorrds  (see  Boeckh,  b.  iii.  ch. 
1-4,  p.  298-318,  Eng.  Trans.).  The 
amount  of  revenue  derived  even  from 
this  source,  however,  can  have  borne  no 
comparison  to  the  tribute. 

»  By  Perikl^,  Thucyd.  ii.  63.  By 
Kleon,  Thucyd.  iii.  37.  By  the  envoys 
at  Mdlos,  V.  89.  By  Euphemus,  vi.  85. 
By  the  hostile  CormthiaDSi  L  1124,  as  a 
matter  of  eoiurse. 
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merely  Perikles  and  the  other  leading  statesmen,  but  even  the 
humblest  Athenian  citizen,  conceived  the  dignity  of  Athens.  The 
sentiment  was  one  which  carried  with  it  both  personal  pride  and 
stimulus  to  active  patriotism.  To  establish  Athenian  interests 
among  the  dependent  territories  was  one  important  object  in  the 
eyes  of  Perikles.  While  discouraging  all  distant^  and  rash  enter- 
prises, such  as  invasions  of  Egypt  or  Cyprus,  he  planted  out  many 
„  kleruchies,  and  colonies  of  Athenian  citizens  intermingled 

▲uteniui  with  allies,  on  islands  and  parts  of  the  coast.  He  con- 
ptantedoat  ductcd  1000  citizcus  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  500 
tar  Pfcrikito.  to  Naxos,  and  250  to  Andros.  In  the  Chersonese,  he 
of  Thrace,  farther  repeUed  the  barbarous  Thracian  invaders  from 
without,  and  even  undertook  the  labour  of  carrying  a 
wall  of  defence  across  the  isthmus  which  connected  the  peninsula 
with  Thrace ;  nnce  the  barbarous  Thracian  tribes,  though  expelled 
some  time  before  by  Kimon,*  had  still  continued  to  renew  their 
incursions  from  time  to  time.  Ever  since  the  occupation  of  the 
elder  Miltiades  about  eighty  years  before,  there  had  been  in  this 
peninsula  many  Athenian  proprietors,  apparenfly  intermingled  with 
half-civilized  Thracians:  the  settlers  now  acquired  both  greater 
numerical  strength  and  better  protection,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  cross^wall  was  permanently  maintained.  The  maritime 
expeditions  of  Perikles  even  extended  into  the  Euxine  sea,  as  far 
as  the  important  Greek  city  of  Sinope,  then  governed  by  a  despot 
named  Timesilaus,  agsdnst  whom  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens 
were  in  active  discontent.  Lamachus  was  left  with  thirteen  Athe- 
nian triremes  to  assist  in  expelling  the  despot,  who  was  driven  into 
exile  along  with  his  friends  and  party.  The  properties  of  these 
exiles  were  confiscated,  and  assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  six 
hundred  Athenian  citizens,  admitted  to  equal  fellowship  and 
residence  with  the  Sinopians.  We  may  presume  that  on  this  occa- 
sion Sinope  became  a  member  of  the  Athenian  tributary  alliance, 
if  it  had  not  been  so  before :  but  we  do  not  know  whether  Kotyora 
and  Trapezus,  dependencies  of  Sinope  farther  eastward,  which  the 
10,000  Greeks  found  on  their  retreat  fifty  years  afterwards,  existed 
in  the  time  of  Perikles  or  not.  Moreover  the  numerous  and  well- 
equipped  Athenian  fleet  under  the  command  of  Perikles  produced 
an  imposing  effect  upon  the  barbarous  princes  and  tribes  along  the 
coast,'  contributing  certainly  to  the  security  of  Grecian  trade,  and 
probably  to  the  acquisition  of  new  dependent  allies. 

1  Plutareh,  Pwiklte,  o.  80.  >  Plutaroh,  Eimon,  c  14. 

>  Plattfoh,  Furiklda,  c  19,  20. 
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It  was  by  successive  proceedings  of  this  sort  that  many  detach- 
ments of  Athenian  citizens  became  settled  in  various  por-  AcUve  per- 
tions  of  the  maritime  empire  of  the  city — some  rich,  TOmmelSai 
investing  their  property  in  the  islands  as  more  secure  JtwnAthSis 
(from  the  incontestable  superiority  of  Athens  at  sea)  JJlJt^ofthe 
even  than  Attica,  which  since  the  loss  of  the  Megarid  ^^«^^» 
could  not  be  guarded  against  a  Peloponnesian  land  invasion^ — 
others  poor,  and  hiring  themselves  out  as  labourers.'  The  islands 
of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros,  as  well  as  the  territory  of  Estiaea, 
on  the  north  of  Eubcea,  were  completely  occupied  by  Athenian 
proprietors  and  citizens :  other  places  were  partially  so  occupied. 
And  it  was  doubtless  advantageous  to  the  islanders  to  associate 
themselves  with  Athenians  in  trading  enterprises,  since  they  thereby 
obtained  a  better  chance  of  the  protection  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
It  seems  that  Athens  passed  regulations  occasionally  for  the  com- 
merce of  her  dependent  allies,  as  we  see  by  the  fact  that  shortly 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war  she  excluded  the  Megarians  from 
all  their  ports.  The  commercial  relations  between  Feiraeus  and 
the  JEgeaxi  reached  their  maximum  during  the  interval  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war.  These  relations  were 
not  confined  to  the  countiy  east  and  north  of  Attica :  they  reached 
also  the  western  regions.  The  most  important  settlements  founded 
by  Athens  during  this  period  were,  Amphipolis  in  Thrace  and 
Thurii  in  Italy. 

Amphipolis  was  planted  by  a  colony  of  Athenians  and  other 
Greeks,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Athenian  Aotou,  in  AmnWpoiis 

in^  T  •  1  1  •  o  .       In  Thrace 

437  B.C.      it  was  situated  near  the  river  otrymon  m  fotmdedby 
Thrace,  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  at  the  spot  where  the  Agnon  is 

Oi.  'a.        '  iv  •  i»  sent  out  as 

otrymon  resumes  its  nver- course  alter  emerging  from  cEkist 
the  lake  above.  It  was  originally  a  township  or  settlement  of  the 
Edonian  Thracians,  called  Ennea  Hodoi  or  Nine  Ways — in  a 
situation  doubly  valuable,  both  as  being  close  upon  the  bridge 
over  the  Strymon,  and  as  a  convenient  centre  for  the  ship-timber 
and  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  neighbouring  region.  It  was 
distant  about  three  English  miles  from  the  Athenian  settlement 
of  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  previous  unsuccessiul 
attempts  to  form  establishments  at  Ennea  Hodoi  have  already 


1  XenophoD,  Rep.  Ath.  ii.  16.  r^v 
fihr  ottvloM  To7s  r^trois  trc^>ar(9ciTai,  tricr- 
rt^yrts  rfj  ^XV  ''V  *<*'''^  OdXturffoy  r^v 

yiyy^Koyrts  8ri   cl   airr^v   Ac^ovriy, 
irdowr  kyciBwv  fi€iC6votv  (rrtfyfiiroyrcu. 


Compare  also  Xenopbon  (Memorabil. 
ii.  8,  1,  and  Sympoaion,  iv.  31). 

3  See  the  case  of  the  free  labourer 
and  the  husbuidman  at  Naxos,  Plato, 
Eutbypbro.  o.  3. 
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been  noticed^  first  that  of  Histiseus  the  Milesian,  followed  up  by 
his  brother  Aristagoras  (about  497-496  B.G.),  next  that  of  the 
Athenians  about  465  B.G.  under  Leagrus  and  others — on  both 
which  occasions  the  intruding  settlers  had  been  defeated  and  ex- 
pelled by  the  native  Thracian  tribes,  though  on  the  second  occa- 
sion the  number  sent  by  Athens  was  not  less  than  10,000.*  So 
serious  a  loss  deterred  the  Athenians  for  a  long  time  from  any 
repetition  of  the  attempt  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  individual 
Athenian  citizens,  from  Eion  and  from  Thasus,  connected  them- 
selves with  powerful  Thracian  families,  and  became  in  this  manner 
actively  engaged  in  mining — to  their  own  great  profit,  as  well  as 
to  the  profit  of  the  city  coDectively,  since  the  property  of  the 
kleruchs,  or  Athenian  citizens  occupying  colonial  lands,  bore  its 
share  in  case  of  direct  taxes  being  imposed  on  property  generally. 
Among  such  fortunate  adventurers  we  may  number  the  historian 
Thucydides  himself;  seemingly  descended  from  Athenian  parents 
intermarrying  with  Thracians,  and  himself  married  to  a  wife  either 
Thracian  or  belonging  to  a  family  of  Athenian  colonists  in  that 
region,  through  whom  he  became  possessed  of  a  large  property  in 
the  mines,  as  well  as  of  great  influence  in  the  districts  around.' 
This  was  one  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  collective  power  of 
Athens  enabled  her  chief  citizens  to  enrich  themselves  individually. 
The  colony  under  Agnon,  despatched  from  Athens  in  the  year 
sitiiAtion  and  437  B.C.,  appears  to  have  been  both  numerous  and  well- 
Amphipoua.  sustaiucd,  iuasmuch  as  it  conquered  and  maintained  the 
valuable  position  of  Ennea  Hodoi  in  spite  of  those  formidable 
Edonian  neighbours  who  had  baffled  the  two  preceding  attempts. 
Its  name  of  Ennea  Hodoi  was  exchanged  for  that  of  Amphipolis — 
the  hill  on  which  the  new  town  was  situated  being  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  river.  The  settlers  seem  to  have  been 
of  mixed  extraction,  comprising  no  large  proportion  of  Athenians. 
Some  were  of  Chalkidic  race,  others  came  from  Argilus,  a  Grecian 
city  colonised  from  Andros,  which  possessed  the  territory  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Strymon  immediately  opposite  to  Amphi- 
polis,' and  which  was  included  among  the  subject  allies  of  Athens. 


»  Thucyd.  i.  100. 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  105;  Marcellinus,  Vit. 
Thucyd.  o.  19.  See  Rotscher,  Leben 
des  Thukydidee,  ch.  i.  4,  p.  96,  who 
gives  a  genealogy  of  Thucydidds,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  made  out  with  any  proba- 
l>ility.  The  historian  was  connected  by 
blood  with  Miltiadds  and  Kixnon,  as 
weU  as  with  Olorus  king  of  one  of  the 


Thracian  tribes,  whose  daughter  Hege- 
sipyld  was  wife  of  Miltiadds  the  con- 
queror of  Marathon.  In  this  manner 
therefore  he  belonged  to  one  of  the 
ancient  heroic  families  of  Athens  and 
even  of  Greece,  being  an  ^akid  through 
Ajax  and  Philseus  (Marcellin.  c.  2). 
»  Thucyd.  iv.  102 ;  t.  6. 
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Amphipolisy  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Strymon  and  the  port 
of  Eion,  became  the  most  important  of  all  the  Athenian  dependen- 
des  in  reference  to  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

The  colony  of  Thurii  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  in 
Italy,  near  the  site  and  on  the  territory  of  the  ancient  f"*^???: 
Sybaris,   was   founded   by   Athens    about  seven   years  ^^'^^ 
earlier  than  Amphipolis,  riot  long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  southem 
the  Thirty  years'  truce  with  Sparta,  b.c.  443.     Since  the  itaiy. 
destruction  of  the  old  Sybaris  by  the  Krotoniates,  in  509  RC,  its 
territory  had  for  the  most  part  remained  unappropriated.     The 
descendants  of  the  former  inhabitants,  dispersed  at  Laiis  and  in 
other  portions  of  the  territory,  were  not  strong  enough  to  establish 
any  new  city :  nor  did  it  suit  the  views  of  the  Krotoniates  them- 
selves to  do  so.     After  an  interval  of  more  than  sixty  conductor 
years,  however,  during  which  one  unsuccessful  attempt  at  ^aJ,^52 
occupation  had  been  made  by  some  Thessaliau  settlers,  g'2j,J^°^ 
these  Sybarites  at  length  prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  t^etr  en- 

•  o         JT  ^  L     ^  crDaconients 

to  undertake  and  protect  the  re-colonization ;  the  propo-  inthefouoda- 
sition  havmg  been  made  in  vain  to  the  opartans.  ru  -.  they  are 
Lampon  and  Xenokritus,  the  former  a  prophet  and  Thurii  liom- 
interpreter  of  oracles,  were  sent  by  Perikles  with  ten 
ships  as  chiefs  of  the  new  colony  of  Thurii,  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  Athens.  The  settlers,  collected  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  included  Dorians,  lonians,  islanders,  Boeotians,  as  well  ajs 
Athenians.  But  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sybarites  procured 
themselves  to  be  treated  as  privileged  citizens,  monopolising  for 
themselves  the  possession  of  political  powers  as  well  as  the  most 
valuable  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  walls ;  while  their 
wives  also  assumed  an  offensive  pre-eminence  over  the  other  women 
of  the  city  in  the  public  religious  processions.  Such  spirit 
of  privilege  and  monopoly  appears  to  have  been  a  frequent 
manifestation  among  the  ancient  colonies,  and  often  fatal  either  to 
their  tranquillity  or  to  their  growth ;  sometimes  to  both.  In  the 
case  of  Thurii,  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  democratical 
Athens,  it  was  not  likely  to  have  any  lasting  success.  And 
we  find  that  after  no  very  long  period,  the  majority  of  the  colonists 
rose  in  insurrection  against  the  privileged  Sybarites,  either  slew  or 
expelled  them,  and  divided  the  entire  territory  of  the  city  upon 
equal  principles  among  the  colonists  of  every  different  race.  This 
revolution  enabled  them  to  make  peace  with  the  Krotoniates,  who 
had  probably  been  unfriendly  so  long  as  their  ancient  enemies  the 
Sybarites  were  masters  of  the  city  and  likely  to  turn  its  powers  to 
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the  purpose  of  avenging  their  conquered  ancestora  And  the  city 
from  this  time  forward,  democratically  governed,  appears  to  have 
flourished  steadily  and  without  internal  dissension  for  thirty  years, 
until  the  ruinous  disasters  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse 
occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  party  at  Thurii.  How 
miscellaneous  the  population  of  Thurii  was,  we  may  judge  from  the 
denominations  of  the  ten  tribes — such  was  the  number  of  tribes 
established,  after  the  model  of  Athens — Arkas,  Achais,  Eleia, 
Boeotia,  Amphiktyonis,  Doris,  las,  Athenais,  Eubois,  Nesiotis. 
From  this  mixture  of  race  they  could  not  agree  in  recognizing  or 
honouring  an  Athenian  (Ekist,  or  indeed  any  (Ekist  except 
Apollo.'  The  Spartan  general  Rleandridas,  banished  a  few  years 
.beifore  for  having  sufiered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  Athens  along 
with  king  Pleistoanax,  removed  tx)  Thurii  and  was  appointed 
general  of  the  citizens  in  their  war  against  Tarentum.  That  war 
was  ultimately  adjusted  by  the  joint  foundation  of  the  new  city  of 
Herakl^a  half-way  between  the  two — in  the  fertile  territory  called 
Siritis.' 

The  most  interesting  drcumstance  respecting  Thurii  is,  that  the 
rhetor  Lysias,  and  the  historian  Herodotus,  were  both 
domiciliated  there  as  citizens.  The  city  was  connected 
with  Athens,  yet  seemingly  only  by  a  feeble  tie ;  it  was 
not  numbered  among  the  tributary  subject  allies.'  From 
the  circumstance,  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the 
settlers  at  Thurii  were  native  Athenians,  we  may  infer 
that  not  many  of  the  latter  at  that  time  were  willing  to  put 
themselves  so  far  out  of  connexion  with  Athens — even  though 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  lots  of  land  in  a  fertile  and  promising 
territory.  And  Perikles  was  probably  anxious  that  those  poor 
citizens,  for  whom  emigration  was  desirable,  should  rather  become 
kleruchs  in  some  of  the  islands  or  ports  of  the  ^gean,  where  they 
would  serve  (like  the  colonies  of  Rome)  as  a  sort  of  garrison  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Athenian  empire.^ 

The  fourteen  years  between  the  Thirty  years'  truce  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  are  a  period  of  fiiU 
maritime  empire  on  the  part  of  Athens — partially  indeed  resisted, 
but  never  with  success.     They  are  a  period  of  peace  with  all 


Herodotm 
and  LyiM— 
bothdomlci- 
Uated  as  dti- 
■em  at  Thu- 
rii.   Few 
Athenian 
citizena  set- 
tled there  as 
oolonista. 


'  Diodor.  xii.  35. 

«  Diodop.  xii.  11,  12;  Strabo,  vi.  264; 
Plutarch,  Periklfis,  c.  22. 

'  The  Atheniaiui  pretended  to  no  sub- 
ject allies  beyond  the  Ionian  Qulf»  Thu- 
cjrd.  Ti.  14 ;  compare  vL  45,  104;  Til. 


34.    Thncydidds  does  not  even  mention 
Thurii,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  allies  of 
Athens  at  the  begmning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  (Thucyd.  ii.  15). 
*  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  11. 
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cities  eztraneous  to  her  own  empire;  and  of  splendid  decora- 
tions to  the  dty  itself,  emanating  from  the  genius  of  p^rt^,„„ 
Pheidias  and  others,  in  sculpture  as  well  as  in  architeo-  ^^^'^^*^ 

ture.  peace.    Her 

Since  the  death  of  Kimon,  Perikles  had  become.  Sitioo.  ST 
gradually  but  entirely,   the  first  citizen  in  the  com-  kite  with 
monwealth.     His  qualities  told  for  more,  the  longer  woofMeis. 


they  were  known,  and  even  the  disastrous  reverses 
which  preceded  the  Thirty  years'  truce  had  not  overthrown 
him,  anoe  he  had  protested  against  that  expedition  of  Tolmides 
into  Bceotia  out  of  which  they  first  arose.  But  if  the  persona, 
influence  of  Perikles  had  increased,  the  party  opposed  to  him 
seems  also  to  have  become  stronger  and  better  organised  than 
before;  and  to  have  acquired  a  leader  in  many  respects  more 
effective  than  Kimon — ^Thucydides  son  of  Melesias.  The  new 
chief  was  a  near  relative  of  Kimon,  but  of  a  character  and  talents 
more  analogous  to  that  of  Perikles ;  a  statesman  and  orator  rather 
than  a  general,  though  competent  to  both  functions  if  occasion 
demanded,  as  every  leading  man  in  those  days  was  required  to  be. 
Under  Thucydides,  the  political  and  parliamentary  oppoitition 
against  Perikles  assumed  a  constant  character  and  an  organisation, 
such  as  Kimon  with  his  exclusively  military  aptitudes  had  never 
been  able  to  establbh.  The  aristocratical  party  in  the  common- 
wealth— the  ^^  honourable  and  respectable '*  citizens,  as  we  find 
them  styled,  adopting  their  own  nomenclature — now  imposed  upon 
themselves  the  obligation  of  uudeviating  regularity  in  their  attend- 
ance on  the  public  assembly,  sitting  together  in  a  particular 
section  so  as  to  be  conspicuously  parted  fi*om  the  Demos.  In  this 
manner  their  applause  and  dissent,  their  mutual  encouragement  to 
each  other,  their  distribution  of  parts  to  different  iqpeakers,  was 
made  more  conducive  to  the  party  purposes  than  it  had  been  before 
when  these  distinguished  persons  were  intermingled  with  the  mass 
of  citizens.^  Thucydides  himself  was  eminent  as  a  speaker, 
inferior  only  to  Perikles — perhaps  hardly  inferior  even  to  him. 
We  are  told  that  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Archidamus, 
whether  Perikles  or  he  were  the  better  wrestier,  Thutsydides 
replied — ^^  Even  when  I  throw  him,  he  denies  that  he  has  fallen, 


^  Compare  the  speech  of  Nikias,  in 
reference  to  the  younger  citizens  and 
partisans  of  Alkibiadte  sitting  together 
near  the  latter  in  the  assembly — m  iyit 
6fmw  rvv  ivB^n  r^  oiir^  ArSpi  vapa- 
iccXcvrro^f    icaBiifAfvovs    ^/9ov« 


fuuy  ical  To7s  vptcfivriftots  irriwaptut^ 
\tiofuu  fiii  KoraurxupB^ifcu,  ef  r^  rit 
waptucdBiiTtu  riMwf  &c.  (Thocrd.  fi, 
13.)  See  also  Aristoj^hante,  Ekklesias. 
298  $eq.,  i^ut  partisMU  littiiig  near 
together. 
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gains  his  poiot,  and  talks  over  those  who  actually  saw  him 
fall."» 

Such  an  opposition,  made  to  Perjkles  in  all  the  full  licence 
SlSon^bS^  which  a  democratical  constitution  permitted,  must  have 
iween  the      bccu  both  efficient  and  embarrassinfif.     But  the  pointed 

two  iMtrtles*  * 

I.  Ptaoewith  severance  of  the  aristocratical  chieis,  which  Thucydides 
3.  Expendi-  SOU  of  Mclesias  introduced,  contributed  probably  at  once 
for  the  d^  to  rally  the  democratical  majority  round  Perikles,  and  to 
▲ti^  exasperate  the  bitterness  of  party  conflict'  As  far  as  we 
can  make  out  the  grounds  of  the  opposition,  it  turned  partly  upon 
the  pacific  policy  of  Perikles  towards  the  Persians,  partly  upon  his 
expenditure  for  home  ornament.  Thucydides  contended  that 
Athens  was  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  by  having  drawn 
the  confederate  treasure  firom  Delos  to  her  own  acropolis,  under 
pretence  of  greater  security — and  then  employing  it,  not  in 
prosecuting  war  against  the  Persians,'  but  in  beautifying  Athens 
by  new  temples  and  costly  statues.  To  this  Perikles  replied  that 
Athens  had  undertaken  the  obligation,  in  consideration  of  the 
tribute-money,  to  protect  her  allies  and  keep  ofi*  from  them  every 
foreign  enemy — that  she  had  accomplished  this  object  completely 
at  the  present,  and  retained  a  reserve  sufficient  to  guarantee 
the  like  security  for  the  future — that  under  such  circumstances,  she 
owed  no  account  to  her  allies  of  the  expenditure  of  the  surplus, 
but  was  at  liberty  to  employ  it  for  purposes  useful  and  honourable 
to  the  city.  In  this  point  of  view  it  was  an  object  of  great  public 
importance  to  render  Athens  imposing  in  the  eyes  both  of  the 
allies  and  of  Hellas  generally,  by  improved  fortifications, — by 
accumulated  embellishment,  sculptural  and  architectural, — and  by 
religious  festivals,  frequent,  splendid,  musical  and  poetical. 

Such  was  the  answer  made  by  Perikles  in  defence  of  his  policy 
against  the  opposition  headed  by  Thucydides.  And  considering 
the  grounds  of  the  debate  on  both  sides,  the  answer  was  perfectly 

fyiraXovKras  tintpeirtcrrdTri  r&y  vpo^pdr 
ctww,  Uticama  rohs  fiapfidpovs  iictiBtw 
iuffX4cr$m  icaX  ^vXdrrtiy  iv  6xvp^  rd 
KOitfdt  raArnv  hvfpriic^  TltpiKX^s,  &c. 

Compare  the  speech  of  the  LesbiaDS, 
and  their  complaint«  against  Athens,  at 
the  moment  of  their  revolt  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd. 
iii.  10);  where  a  similar  accusation  is 
brought  forward  —  iiru^^  84  i^pwfitw 
eArohs  (the  Athenians)  r^r  fA^y  rov  Mi|- 
8o0  ^xOpdif  hyUrraSf  r^v  8i  rwv  ^vfifidr 
X«i^  ioiXMffiy  i'rayofi4yovs,  &o. 


»  Plutarch,  Periklfis,^  c.  8.  "Oray  iyit 
KarafiaXA  traXaiwy,  iKuyos  kyriK4y^y  &s 
ol  TiwretKtf  rucf ,  ical  fiercartlBfi  roi/s 
6p&yra$. 

s  Plu£aroh,  Periklds,  c  11.  ^  8*  ixtl- 
tmy  ifJuKKa  ical  ^ikarifAla  r&y  kyZp&y  fior 
'Btfrdrriy  rofi^y  rtfiovca  rrjs  v6ktws,  rh 
fiky   irjfioyy   rh   8*    6xl'yovs   ivolritrt    kot 

>  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  12.  9t4fiaX\oy 
iy  rcuf  iKK\iicrlats  fiowyrts,  its  6  fihy  8^- 
ftos  &8o(ci  Kol  KOKtis  &KO^ci  T^  Koiyh  rSy 
'EXX^rwy  XP^ntara  vphs  abrhy  iK  A^Aov 
^rrayayityf  ^  8*  (ly§ffriy  aitr^  rphs  robs 
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satisfactory.     For  when  we  look  at  the  very  large  sum  which 

Perikles  continually  kept  in  reserve  in  the  treasury,  no  Defence  of 

one  could  reasonably  complain  that  his  expenditure  for  ^uyg!*^ 

ornamental  purposes  was  carried  so  far  as  to  encroach  JSiiS^^^ 

upon  the  exigencies  of  defence.     What  Thucydides  and  ^""^ 

his  parti^ns  appear  to  have  urged,  was  that  this  common  fund 

should  still  continue  to  be  spent  in  aggressive  warfare  agmnst  the 

Persian  king,  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere — conformably  to  the  projects 

pursued   by   Kimon  durhig  his  life.^     But  Perikles  was  right 

in  contending  that  such  outlay  would  have  been  simply  wasteful ; 

of  no  use  either  to  Athens  or  her  allies,  though  risking  all  the 

chances  of  distant  defeat,  such  as  had  been  experienced  a  few 

years  before  in  Egypt.     The  Persian  force  was  already  kept  away 

both  from  the  waters  of  the  ^gean  and  the  coast  of  Asia,  either 

by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Kallias,  or  (if  that  treaty  be   /r  //  o  y 

supposed  apocryphal)  by  a  conduct  practically  the  same  as  those 

stipulations  would  have  enforced.     The  allies  indeed  might  have 

had  some  ground  of  complaint  against  Perikles,  either  for  not 

reducing  the  amount  of  tribute  required  from  them,  seeing  that  it 

was  more  than    sufficient   for   the    legitimate    purposes    of  the 

confederacy, — or  for  not  having  collected  their  positive  sentiment 

as  to  the  disposal  of  it.     But  we  do  not  find  that  this  was  the 

argument   adopted  by  Thucydides  and  his  party;   nor  was   it 

calculated  to  find  favour  either  with  aristocrats,  or  democrats,  in 

the  Athenian  assembly. 

Admitting  the  injustice  of  Athens — an  injustice  common  to  both 
the  parties  in  that  city,  not  less  to  Kimon  than  to  p^.HeUenio 
Perikles — ^in  acting  as  despot  instead  of  chief,  and  in  J^SSSlitS 
discontinuing  all  appeal  to  the  active  and  hearty  con-  ^^i***^ 
currence  of  her  numerous  allies  ;  we  shall  find  that  the 
schemes  of  Perikles  were  nevertheless  eminently  Pan-Hellenic. 
In  strengthening  and  ornamenting  Athens,  in  developing  the  fiill 
activity  of  her  citizens,  in  providing  temples,  religious  ofierings, 
works  of  art,  solemn  festivals,  all  of  surpassing  attraction, — he 
intended  to  exalt  her  into  sometliing  greater  than  an  imperial  city 
with  numerous  dependent  allies.  He  wished  to  make  her  the 
centre  of  Grecian  feeling,  the  stimulus  of  Grecian  intellect,  and  the 
type  of  strong  democratical  patriotism  combined  with  full  liberty 
of  individual  taste  and  aspiration.  He  wished  not  merely  to 
retain  the  adherence  of  the  subject  states,  but  to  attract  the 
admiration  and  spontaneous  deference  of  independent  neighbours. 

1  Plutarch,  Periklds,  e.  20. 
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80  as  to  procure  for  Athens  a  moral  ascendency  much  beyond  the 
range  of  her  direct  power.  And  he  succeeded  in  ele?ating 
the  city  to  a  visible  grandeur,^  which  made  her  appear  even  much 
stronger  than  she  really  was — and  which  had  the  farther  effect  of 
softening  to  the  minds  of  her  subjects  the  humiliating  sense 
of  obedience ;  while  it  served  as  a  normal  school,  open  to  strangers 
from  all  quarters,  of  energetic  action  even  under  full  licence 
of  criticism — of  elegant  pursuits  economically  followed — and  of 
a  love  for  knowledge  without  enervation  of  character.  8uch  were 
the  views  of  Perikles  in  regard  to  his  country,  during  the  years 
which  preceded  the  Peloponne^n  war.  We  find  them  recorded 
in  his  celebrated  Funeral  Oration  pronounced  in  the  first  year 
of  that  war — an  exposition  for  ever  memorable  of  the  sentiment 
and  purpose  of  Athenian  democracy,  as  conceived  by  its  ablest 
president. 

So  bitter  however  was  the  opposition  made  by  Thucydides  and 
Bitter  OQQ.  his  party  to  this  projected  expenditure — so  violent  and 
M!rtie?ai  poiutcd  did  the  scission  of  aristocrats  and  democrats 
^^Sfitr*.  become — that  the  dispute  came  after  no  long  time^to 
^Si^^'  ^^^^  ultimate  appeal  which  the  Athenian  constitution 
JJJJfJJ^  pro?ided  for  the  case  of  two  opposite  and  nearly  equal 
^-  party-leaders — a  vote  of  ostracism.     Of  the  particular 

details  which  preceded  this  ostracism,  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
we  see  clearly  that  the  general  position  was  such  as  the  ostracism 
was  intended  to  meet.  Probably  the  vote  was  proposed  by  the 
party  of  Thucydides,  in  order  to  procure  the  banishment  of 
Perikles,  the  more  powerful  person  of  the  two  and  the  most  likely 
to  excite  popular  jealousy.  The  challenge  was  accepted  l^ 
Perikles  and  his  friends,  and  the  result  of  the  voting  was  such  that 
an  adequate  legal  majority  condemned  Thucydides  to  ostracism.* 
And  it  seems  that  the  majority  must  have  been  very  decisive,  for 
the  party  of  Thucydides  was  completely  broken  by  it  We  hear 
of  no  other  single  individual  equally  formidable,  as  a  leader  of 
opposition,  throughout  all  the  remaining  life  of  Perikles. 

The  ostracism  of  Thucydides  apparently  took  place  about  two 
years'  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  (443-442 


1  Thucyd.  i.  10. 

«  Plutarch,  PerikldB,  c.  11-14.    T4\os 

vrtpi  rov  ioTpJucov  Kttrcurrds   Kal   8 1  a- 

KwriXva*   Si  r^w   iarriTtrayfi4yriy  4ral' 
p9iw.    See,  in  reference  to  the  principle 


of  the  ostraciBm,  a  remarkable  incident 
at  Magnesia,  between  two  political 
riyala,  Krdtin^  and  Hermeias:  also  the 
juBt  reflectiona  of  Monteaquieu,  Eeprit 
dee  Loix,  xxvi.  c.  17;  xxix.  c.  7. 

"  Plutarch,  Periklfis,  c.  16 :  the  indi- 
cation of  time  however  ia  vague. 
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B.C.),  and  it  is  to  the  period  immediately  following,  that  the 
great  Periklean  works  belong.  The  southern  wall  of  New  works 
the  acropolis  had  been  built  out  of  the  spoils  brought  by  2?Athenr 
Kimon  fipom  his  Persian  expeditions ;  but  the  third  of  ^^I}|  ^^^ 
the  long  walls  connecting  Athens  with  the  harbour  was  wwST5"~" 
the  proposition  of  Perikles,  at  what  precise  time  we  do  55J^,[JJ^^ 
not  know.  The  long  walls  originally  completed  (not  long  ^.^j*"^^** 
after  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  as  has  already  been  stated)  <>^a«- 
werq  two,  one  from  Athens  to  Peiraeus,  another  from  Athens  to 
Phalerum :  the  space  between  them  was  broad,  and  if  in  the  hands 
of  an  enemy,  the  communication  with  Peiraeus  would  be  inter- 
rupted. Accordingly  Perikles  now  induced  the  people  to  construct 
a  third  or  intermediate  wall,  running  parallel  with  the  first  wall  to 
Peiraeus,  and  within  a  short  distance  ^  (seemingly  near  one  furlong) 
from  it :  so  that  the  communication  between  the  city  and  the  port 
was  placed  beyond  all  possible  interruption,  even  assuming  an 
enemy  to  have  got  within  the  Phaleric  wall.  It  was  seemingly 
about  this  time,  too,  that  the  splendid  docks  and  arsenal  in 
Peiraeus,  alleged  by  Isokrates  to  have  cost  1000  talents,  were 
constructed  ;*  while  the  town  itself  of  Peiraeus  was  laid  out  anew 
with  straught  streets  intersecting  at  right  angles.  Apparently  this 
was  something  new  in  Greece — ^the  towns  generally,  and  Athens 
itself  in  particular,  having  been  built  without  any  symmetry, 
or  width,  or  continuity  of  streets.'  Hippodamus  the  Milesian,  a 
man  of  considerable  attainments  in  the  phy^cal  philosophy  of  the 
age,  derived  much  renown  as  the  earliest  town  architect,  for 
having  laid  out  the  Peiraeus  on  a  regular  plan.  The  market-place, 
or  one  of  them  at  least,  permanently  bore  his  name — the  Hip- 
podamian  agora.*  At  a  time  when  so  many  great  architects  were 
displaying  their  genius  in  the  construction  of  temples,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  structure  of  towns  began  to  be  regular- 
ised also.  Moreover  we  are  told  that  the  new  colonial  town 
of  Thurii,  to  which  Hippodamus  went  as  a  settler,  was  also 


»  Plato,  QoTgiBB,  p.  465,  with  Scholia; 
Plutansb,  Periklte,o.  13;  Forchhammer, 
Topographie  von  Athen,  in  Kieler  Phi- 
lologische  Studien,  p.  279-282.  See  the 
map  of  Athena  and  its  endrona  in  my 
Tolume  immediately  preceding,  ch.  xlv. 

>  laokratte,  Orat.  vii.;  Areopagit.  p. 

153,  c.  27. 

s  See  Diksarchus,  Vit.  Qnecise,  Fragm. 
ed.  Fuhr.  p.  140:  compare  the  descrip- 
tion of  Plateca  in  Thucydidte,  ii.  3. 

VOL.  IV. 


All  the  older  towns  now  existing  in 
the  Grecian  islands  are  put  together  in 
this  same  manner  —  narrow,  muddy, 
crooked  ways — few  regular  continuous 
lines  of  houses :  see  Ross,  Reisen  in  den 
Qriechischen  Inseln,  Letter  xzvii.  vol. 
u.  p.  20. 

*  Aristotle,  Politic,  ii.  5,  1 ;  Xeno- 
phon,  Hellen.  ii.  4,  1 :  Harpokration,  v. 
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constructed  in  the  same  systematic  form  as  to  straight  and  wide 

streets.^ 

The  new  scheme  upon  which  the  Peiraeus  was  laid  out  was  not 
ode<m.p*r.    without  its  valuc  as  one  visible  proof  of  the  naval 
SiS!!'oSr  grandeur  of  Athens.     But  the  buildings  in  Athens  and 
suSM'of      o^  ^^^  acropolis  formed  the  real  glory  of  the  Periklean 
▲th&i«.        j^gg^     ^  jjg^  theatre,  termed  the  Odeon,  was  constructed 
for  musical  and  poetical  representations  at  the  great  Fanathenaic 
solemnity.      Next,   the  splendid  temple  of  Athene,  called  the 
Parthenon,   with   all  its  masterpieces    of   decorative    sculpture, 
friezes,  and  reliefs :  lastly,  the  costly  portals  erected  to  adorn  the 
entrance  of  the  acropolis^  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  through 
which  the  solemn  processions  on  festival  days  were  conducted,     it 
appears  that  the  Odeon  and  the  Parthenon  were  both  finished 
between  445  and  437  b.g.  :  the  Propylsea  somewhat  later,  between 
437  and  431  b.c.,  in  which  latter  year  the  Peloponnesian  war 
began.*    Progress  was  also  made  in  restoring  or  re-constructing 
the  Erechtheion,  or  ancient  temple  of  Athene  Polias,  the  patron 
goddess  of  the  city — ^which  had  been  burnt  in  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes.    But  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  seems  to 
have  prevented  the  completion  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries — that   of  Athene    at   Sunium — and   that   of   Nemesis 
at  Rhamnus.     Nor  was  the  sculpture  less  memorable  than  the 
architecture.     Three  statues  of  Athene,  all  by  the  hand  of  PheidiaSy 
decorated  the  acropolis — one  colossal,  47  feet  high,  of  ivory, 
in   ttie  Parthenon' — a  second   of   bronze,   called   the   Lemnian 
Athene — a  third  of  colossal  magnitude,  also   in   bronze,  called 
Athene  Promachos,  placed  between  the  Propylaea,  and  the  Par> 
thenon,  and  visible  from  afar  ofi*,  even  to  the  navigator  approaching 
Peiraeus  by  sea. 

It  is  not  of  course  to  Perikles  that  the  renown  of  these  splendid 
luiMtrkna  productious  of  art  belongs.  But  the  great  sculptors  and 
SJ^teS^  architects,  by  whom  they  were  conceived  and  executed, 
JJSJU^  belonged  to  that  same  period  of  expanding  and  stimu- 
Kaiiikmtdt.  lating  Athenian  democracy,  which  likewise  called  forth 
creative  genius  in  oratory,  in  dramatic  poetry,  and  in  phijosophical 

»  Diodor.  xii.  9.  (De  Phidiw  Vit4,  p.  18)  menUons  no 

«  Leake,  Topography  of  Atheiw,  Ap-  less  than  eight   celebrated   Btatues  of 

pend.  ii.  and  iii.  p.  328-336,  2nd  edit.  Atlidnd,  by  the  hand  of  Pheidiaa— four 

»  See  Leake,  Topography  of  Athena,  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens. 

2nd  ed.  p.  11 1,  Oerm.  Trausl.   O.  Miiller 
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speculation.  One  man  especially,  of  immortal  name, — ^Pheidias, 
— bom  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  was  the  original 
mind  in  whom  the  sublime  ideal  conceptions  of  genuine  art  appear 
to  hare  disengaged  themselves  from  that  stifihess  of  execution,  and 
adherence  to  a  consecrated  type,  which  marked  the  efforts  of  his 
predecessors.^  He  was  the  great  director  and  superintendent  of 
all  those  decorative  additions,  whereby  Perikles  imparted  to 
Athens  a  majesty  such  as  had  never  before  belonged  to  any 
Grecian  city.  The  architects  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  other 
buildings — ^Iktinus,  K^likrates,  Koroebus,  Mnesikles,  and  others — 
worked  under  his  instructions:  and  he  had  besides  a  school  of 
pujnls  and  subordinates  to  whom  the  mechanical  part  of  his 
labours  was  confided.  With  all  the  great  contributions  which 
Pheidias  made  to  the  grandeur  of  Athens,  his  last  and  greatest 
achievement  was  far  away  from  Athens — the  colossal  statue  of 
Zeus,  in  the  great  temple  of  Olympia,  executed  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  stupendous 
work  was  sixty  feet  high,  of  ivory  and  gold,  embodying  in  visible 
majesty  some  of  the  grandest  conceptions  of  Grecian  poetry 
and  religion.  Its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  all  beholders,  for 
many  centuries  successively,  was  such  as  never  has  been,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  equalled  in  the  annals  of  art,  sacred 
or  profEme. 

Considering  these  prodigious  achievements  in  the  field  of  art 
only  as  they  bear  upon  Athenian  and  Grecian  history,  Effect  of 
they    are    phaenomena    of    extraordinary    importance.  uSJS^ 
When  we  learn  the   profound  impression  which  they  ^^Jj^****" 
produced  upon  Grecian  spectators  of  a  later  age,  we  may  JJS£j,^°' 
judge  how  immense  was  the  effect  upon  that  generation  ^'^^^ 
which  saw  them  both  begun  and  finished.     In  the  year  480  b.c., 
Athens  had  been  ruined  by  the  occupation  of  Xerxes.     Since  that 
period,  the  Greeks  had  seen,  first  the  rebuilding  and  fortifying  of 
the  city  on  an  enlarged  scale — ^next,  the  addition  of  Peiraeus  with 
its  docks  and  m^igazines — thirdly,  the  junction  of  the  two  by  the 
long  walls,  thus  including  the  most  numerous  concentrated  popula- 
tion, wealth,  arms,  ships,  &c.  in  Greece' — lastly  the  rapid  creation 
of  so  many  new  miracles  of  art — the  sculptures  of  Pheidias  as  well 
as  the  paintings  of  the  Thasian  painter  Polygnotus,  in  the  temple 


"  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  13-15:  0. 
Miiller,  De  PhiduB  VitA,  p.  34-CO  ;  also 
hifl  work,  Archaologie  der  Kunat,  aeot. 
108-113. 

«  Thucyd.  i.  80.     ical  rolt  iWois  fi»o- 


oriy  ipicrra  ^{^prvrrai,  trXo^^  r«  til^ 
Kol  hrifAOffi^  Ktd  yautrl  iroi  Tmroif  icol  Sir- 
\oiSf  teal  ^ix^V  ^^^'  ^^'^  ^^  '^y  M  7« 
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of  TheseuSy  and  in  the  portico  called  Pcekile.  Plutarch  observes^ 
that  the  celerity  with  which  the  works  were  completed  was  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  them ;  and  so  it 
probably  might  be,  in  respect  to  the  effect  upon  the  contemporary 
Greeks.  The  gigantic  strides  by  which  Athens  had  reached  her 
maritime  empire  were  now  immediately  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
works  which  stamped  her  as  the  imperial  city  of  Greece,  gave  to 
her  an  appearance  of  power  even  greater  than  the  reality,  and 
especially  put  to  shame  the  old-fashioned  simplicity  of  Sparta.' 
The  cost  was  doubtless  prodigious,  and  could  only  have  been  borne 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  large  treasure  in  the  acropolis,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  tribute  annually  coming  in.  If  we  may  trust  a 
computation  which  seems  to  rest  on  plausible  grounds,  it  cannot 
have  been  much  less  than  3000  talents  in  the  aggregate  (about 
690,000^.).^  The  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  was  of  course 
a  source  of  great  private  gain  to  contractors,  tradesmen,  merchants, 
artizans  of  various  descriptions,  &c.,  concerned  in  it.  In  one  way 
or  another,  it  distributed  itself  over  a  large  portion  of  the  whole 
city.  And  it  appears  that  the  materials  employed  for  much  of  the 
work  were  designedly  of  the  most  costly  description,  as  being  most 
consistent  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods.  Marble  was 
rejected  as  too  common  for  the  statue  of  Athene,  and  ivory 
employed  in  its  place.^  Even  the  gold  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded weighed  not  less  than  forty  talents.^  A  large  expenditure 
for  such  purposes,  considered  as  pious  towards  the  gods,  was  at 
the  same  time  imposing  in  reference  to  Grecian  feeling,  which 
regarded  with  admiration  every  variety  of  public  show  and  mag- 
nificence, and  repaid  with  grateful  deference  the  rich  men  who 
indulged  in  it.  Perikles  knew  well  that  the  visible  splendour 
of  the  city,  so  new  to  all  his  contemporaries,  would  cause  her  great 
power  to  appear  greater  still,  and  would  thus  procure  for  her  a 
real,  though  unacknowledged  influence — perhaps  even  an  ascend- 
ency— over  all  cities  of  the  Grecian  name.  And  it  is  certain  that 
even  among  those  who  most  hated  and  feared  her,  at  the  outbreak 


>  Plutarch,  Periklte,  o.  13. 

■  Thuoyd.  i.  10. 

'  See  Leake,  Topography  of  Athena, 
Append,  iii.  p.  329,  2na  ed.  Qerm. 
traoal.  Colonel  Leake,  with  much  jus- 
tice, contends  that  the  amount  of  2012 
talents,  stated  by  Harpokration  out  of 
Philoohorus  as  the  oost  of  the  propylsea 
alone,  must  be  greatly  eziggerated. 
Mr.   Wilkins  (Atheniensia,   p.  84)  ez< 


presses  the  same  opinion ;   remarking        '  Thucyd.  ii.  13. 


that  the  transport  of  marble  from  Pen- 
telikus  to  Athens  is  easy,  and  on  a  de- 
scending road. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  (ap.  Cicer.  de 
Officiis,  ii.  17)  blamed  Periklds  for  the 
large  sum  expended  upon  the  Propylsea. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  he  uttered  this 
censure,  if  he  had  been  led  to  rate  the 
cost  of  them  at  2012  talents. 

*  Valer.  Maxim.  L  7,  2. 
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of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  there  prevailed  a  powerful  sentiment  of 
involuntary  deference. 

A  step  taken  by  Perikles,  apparently  not  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  evinces  how  much  j^^^^  ^  ^f 
this  ascendency  was  in  his  direct  aim,  and  how  much  he  ^^^^  ^ 

^    .        ,  ,  convene  a 

connected  it  with  views  both  of  harmony  and  usefulness  8en«»i  con- 
for  Greece  generally.     He  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  ^^"•'  ®* 
send  envoys  to  every  city  of  the  Greek  name,  great  and  aiitheGre- 
small,  inviting  each  to  appoint  deputies  for  a  congress 
to  be   held  at  Athens.     Three  points  were   to  be  discussed  in 
this  intended  congress.      1.  The    restitution   of  those    temples 
which  had  been   burnt   by  the   Persian   invaders.     2.  The  ful- 
filment of  such  vows,  as  on  that   occasion  had   been  made  to 
the  gods.     3.  The  safety  of  the  sea  and  of  maritime  commerce 
for  all. 

Twenty  elderly  Athenians  were  sent  round  to  obtain  the  con- 
vocation of  this  congress  at  Athens — a  Pan-hellenic  congress  for 
Pan-hellenic  purposes.  But  those  who  were  sent  to  Bceotia  and 
Peloponnesus  completely  failed  in  their  object,  from  the  jealousy, 
noway  astonishing,  of  Sparta  and  her  allies.  Of  the  rest  we  hear 
nothing,  for  this  refusal  was  quite  sufficient  to  frustrate  the  whole 
scheme.^  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  dependent  allies  of 
Athens  appear  to  have  been  summoned  just  as  much  as  the  cities 
perfectly  autonomous ;  so  that  their  tributary  relation  to  Athens 
was  not  understood  to  degrade  them.  We  may  sincerely  regret  [ 
that  such  congress  did  not  take  effect,  as  it  might  have  opened/ 
some  new  possibilities  of  converging  tendency  and  alliance  for  the] 
dispersed  fractions  of  the  Greek  name — ^a  comprehensive  benefit/ 
not  likely  to  be  entertained  at  Sparta  even  as  a  project,  but  which 
might  perhaps  have  been  realised  under  Athens,  and  seems  in  this 
case  to  have  been  sincerely  aimed  at  by  Perikles.  The  events  o^ 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  however,  extingmshed  all  hopes  of  any 
such  union. 

The  interval  of  fourteen  years,  between  the  beginning  of  the 
Thirty  years'  truce  and  that  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  by  no 


»  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c.  17.  Plutarch 
gives  no  precise  date,  and  0.  Muller 
(De  Phidiffi  Vit&,  p.  9)  places  these 
steps,  for  conrocation  of  a  congress, 
before  the  first  war  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  and  the  battle  of  Tanagra — i.  e, 
before  460  b  c.  But  this  date  seems  to 
me  improbable :  Thebes  was  not  yet  re- 
novated in  power,  nor  had  Boeotia  as 


yet  recovered  from  the  fruits  of  her 
alliance  with  the  Persians;  moreover, 
neither  Athens  nor  Perikles  himself 
seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  in  a 
situation  to  conceive  so  large  a  project; 
which  suits  in  every  respect  mucn  better 
for  the  later  period,  after  the  Thirty 
years'  truce,  but  before  the  Peloponne- 
sian Var. 
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means  one  of  undisturbed  peace  to  Athens.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
that  period  occurred  the  formidable  revolt  of  Samos. 

That  island  appears  to  have  been  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
B.C.  440.  allies  of  Athens.^  It  surpassed  even  Chios  or  Lesbos, 
samot  from  Standing  on  the  same  footing  as  these  two :  that  is,  paying 
niftna.  no  tributc-money — a  privilege  when  compared  with  the 

body  of  the  allies, — but  furnishing  ships  £Uid  men  when  called  upon, 
and  retaining,  subject  to  this  condition,  its  complete  autonomy,  its 
oligarchical  government,  its  fortifications,  and  its  military  force. 
Like  most  of  the  other  islands  near  the  coast,  Samos  possessed  a 
portion  of  territory  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  between  which  and 
the  territory  of  Miletus  lay  the  small  town  of  Priene,  one  of  the 
twelve  ori^nal  members  contributing  to  the  Pan-Ionic  solemnity. 
Respecting  the  possession  of  this  town  of  Priene,  a  war  broke  out 
between  the  Samians  and  Milesians,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Thirty 
years'  truce  (b.c.  440-439).  Whether  the  town  had  before  been 
independent,  we  do  not  know,  but  in  this  war  the  Milesians  were 
worsted,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Samians.  The  defeated 
Milesians,  enrolled  as  they  were  among  the  tributary  allies  of 
Athens,  complained  to  her  of  the  conduct  of  the  Samians,  and 
their  complaint  was  seconded  by  a  party  in  Samos  itself  opposed 
to  the  oligarchy  and  its  proceedings.  The  Athenians  required  the 
two  disputing  cities  to  bring  the  matter  before  discussion  and 
award  at  Athens.  But  the  Samians  refused  to  comply :'  where- 
upon an  armament  of  forty  ships  was  despatched  from  Athens  to 
the  island,  and  established  in  it  a  democratical  government ;  leaving 
in  it  a  garrison  and  carrying  away  to  Lemnos  fifty  men  and  as 
many  boys  from  the  principal  oligarchical  families,  to  serve  as 
hostages.  Of  these  families,  however,  a  certain  number  retired  to 
the  mainland,  where  they  entered  into  negotiations  with  Fissuthnes 
the  satrap  of  Sardes,  to  procure  aid  and  restoration.  Obtaining 
from  him  seven  hundred  mercenary  troops,  and  passing  over  in  the 
night  to  the  island,  by  previous  concert  with  the  oligarchical  party. 


»  Thucyd.  i.  115;  viiL  76;  Plutarch, 
Perikl^,  c.  28. 

«  Thucyd.  i.  115;  Plutarch,  Periklds, 
c  25.  itovt  of  the  statementa  which 
appear  in  this  chapter  of  Plutarch  (over 
and  abore  the  condae  narrative  of  Thu- 
oydidda)  appear  to  be  borrowed  from 
eicaggerated  party  atoriea  of  the  day. 
We  need  make  no  remark  upon  the 
■tory,  that  Periklde  was  induced  to  take 
the  side  of  Hildtua  againat  Samoa  ^  the 
hat  thai  Aapaaia  was  a  native  of  Mild- 


tufl.  Nor  is  it  at  all  more  credible,  that 
the  satrap  Pissuthnes,  from  goodwill 
towards  Samos,  offered  Periklds  10,000 
golden  staters  as  an  inducement  to  spore 
Uie  island.  It  may  perhaps  be  true, 
however,  that  the  Samian  ohmrohy,  and 
those  w^thy  men  whose  children  were 
likely  to  be  taken  as  hostages,  tried  the 
effect  of  large  bribes  upon  the  mind  of 
Periklds  to  prevail  upon  him  not  to 
alter  the  govenmient. 
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they  overcame  the  Samian  democracy  as  well  as  the  Athenian  gar- 
rison, who  were  sent  over  as  prisoners  to  Fissuthnes.  They  were 
farther  lucky  enough  to  succeed  in  stealing  away  from  Lemnos 
their  own  recently  deposited  hostages,  and  they  then  proclaimed 
open  revolt  against  Athens,  in  which  Byzantium  also  joined.  It  ^ 
seems  remarkable,  that  though  by  such  a  proceeding  they  would 
of  course  draw  upon  themselves  the  full  strength  of  Athens,  yet 
their  first  step  was  to  resume  aggressive  hostilities  against  Miletus,' 
whither  they  sailed  with  a  powerful  force  of  seventy  ships,  twenty 
of  them  carrying  troops. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  grave  intelligence,  a  fleet  of 
sixty  triremes — probably  all  that  were  in  complete  readi*  Athenian 
ness — ^was  despatched  to  Samos  under  ten  generals,  two  I^lSt*^ 
of  whom  were  Perikles  himself  and  the  poet  Sophokles,*  f5^?°^*^ 
both  seemingly  included  among  the  ten  ordinary  Strategi  Se^^ 
of  the  year.     But  it  was  necessary  to  employ  sixteen  of  ^■°*  ^^ 
these   ships,   partly  in   summoning  contingents  from   Chios  and 
Lesbos,  to  which   islands  Sophokles  went  in  person  f  partly  in 
keeping  watch  off  the  coast  of  Karia  for  the  arrival  of  the  Phoe- 
nician fleet,  which  report  stated  to  be  approaching ;  so  that  Perikles' 
had  only  forty-four  ships  remaining  in  his  squadron.     Yet  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  the  Samian  fleet  of  seventy  ships  on  his  way 
back  from  Miletus,  near  the  island  of  Tragia,  and  was  victorious 
in  the  action.     Presently  he  was  reinforced  by  forty  ships  from 
Athens  and  by  twenty-five  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  disembark  at  Samos,  where  he  overcame  the  Samian  land-force 
and  blocked  up  the  harbour  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet,  surrounding 
the  city  on  the  land-side  with  a  triple  wall.    Meanwhile  the  Samians 
had  sent  Stesagoras  with  five  ships  to  press  the  coming  of  the  Phce- 
nician  fleet,  and  the  report  of  their  approach  became  again  so  pre- 
valent that  Perikles  felt  obliged  to  take  sixty  ships  (out  of  the  total 
125)  to  watch  for  them  off  the  coast  of  Kaunus  and  Karia,  where 
he  cruised  for  about  fourteen  days.    The  Phoenician  fleet*  never 
came  in  sight,  though  Diodorus  affirms  that  it  was  actually  on  its 
voyage.     Pissuthnes  certainly  seems  to  have  promised,  and  the 


>  Thucyd.  i.  114,  115. 

*  Strabo,  xir.  p.  636;  Sehol.  Ari- 
•teiddB,  t.  iii.  p.  485,  Dindorf. 

'  See  the  interesting  particTilan  re- 
eoanted  respecting  Sophoklds  by  the 
CJhiiui  poet  Ion,  who  met  and  conversed 
with  him  during  the  course  of  this  ex- 
pedition (Athenseus,  xiii.  p.  603).  He 
represents   the    poet    as    uncommonly 


pleasing  and  graceful  in  soctetj,  Imi 
noway  distinguiahed  for  active  capacity. 
Sophoklte  was  at  this  time  in  peculiar 
favour,  from  the  success  of  his  trageity 
Antigond  the  year  before.  See  the 
chronology  of  these  events  discuued 
and  elucidated  in  Boeckh's  preliminary 
Dissertation  to  the  Antigond,  c.  6-9. 
«  Diodor.  zi.  27. 
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Samians  to  have  expected  it.  Yet  I  indine  to  believe  that,  thougli 
willing  to  hold  out  hopes  and  encourage  revolt  among  the  Athenian 
allies,  the  satrap  did  not  choose  openly  to  violate  the  convention  of 
Kallias,  whereby  the  Persians  were  forbidden  to  send  a  fleet  west- 
ward of  the  Chelidonian  promontory.  The  departure  of  Perikles, 
however,  so  much  weakened  the  Athenian  fleet  off  Samos,  that  the 
Doabtfaiand  Samiaus,  Suddenly  sailing  out  of  their  harbour  in  an 
prolonged  opportune  moment,  at  the  instigation  and  under  the  com- 
greai  power  maud  of  onc  of  thcir  most  eminent  citizens,  the  philoso- 
is  at  last  re-  phcr  Melissus — surpHscd  and  disabled  the  blockading 
duarmed,aDd  squadrou,  and  even  gained  a  victory  over  the  remaining 
fleet  before  the  ships  could  be  fairly  got  clear  of  the  land.^ 
For  fourteen  days  they  remained  masters  of  the  sea,  carrying  in 
and  out  all  that  they  thought  proper.  It  was  not  until  the  return 
of  Perikles  that  they  were  again  blockaded.  Reinforcements  how- 
ever were  now  multiplied  to  the  investing  squadron — from  Athens, 
forty  ships  under  Thucydides,'  Agnon,  and  Phormion,  and  twenty 
under  Tlepolemus  and  Antikles,  besides  thirty  from  Chios  and 
Lesbos — making  altogether  near  two  hundred  sail.  Against  this 
overwhelming  force  Melissus  and  the  Samians  made  an  unaviuling 
attempt  at  resistance,  but  were  presently  quite  blocked  up,  and 
remained  so  for  nearly  nine  months  until  they  could  hold  out  no 
longer.  They  then  capitulated,  being  compelled  to  rase  their 
fortifications,  to  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war,  to  give  hostages 
for  their  future  conduct,  and  to  make  good  by  stated  instalments 

1  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  2G.  Plutarch  '  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Sophoklds,  as 
■eems  to  have  had  before  him  accounts  |  well  as  most  of  the  recent  critics,  adopt 
respecting  this  Samian   campaign  not  ,  this  opinion. 

only  iVom  Ephorus,  Stesimbrotus,  and        On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been 
Duris,    but  also   from  Aristotle:    and  ,  a  third  person  named  Thucydid^;  for 

the  name  seems  to  have  been  common, 
as  we  might  guess  from  the  two  words 
of  which  it  is  compounded.  We  find  a 
third  Thucydidds  mentioned  viii.  92 — a 


the  statements  of  the  latter  must  have 
differed  thus  far  from  Thucydidds,  that 
he  affirmed  Melissus  the  Samian  general 
to  have  been  victorious  over  Periklds 
himself,  which  is  not  to  be  reconciled  '  native  of  PKarsalus :  and  the  biographer 


with  the  narrative  of  Thucydidte. 

The  Samian  historian  Duris,  living 
about  a  century  after  this  siege,  seems 
to  have  introduced  many  falsehoods  re- 
specting the  cruelties  of  Athens;  see 
Plutarch,  /.  c. 

'  It  appears  very  improbable  that  this 
Thucydidds  can  be  the  historian  him- 
self. If  it  be  Thuoydidds  son  of  Meld- 
sias,  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  been 
restored  from  ostracism  before  the 
regular  time — a  supposition  indeed  no- 
way inadmissible  in  itself,  but  which 
there  is  nothing  else  to  countenance. 


O 

*" 


Marcellinus  seems  to  have  read  of  many 
persons  so  called  (Sovic^t9cu  iroXAoI,  p. 
xvi.  ed.  Arnold).  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Thucydidds  son  of  Meldsias  is 
involved  in  complete  obscurity.  We  do 
not  know  the  incident  to  which  the 
remai^able  passage  in  Aristophante 
(Acham.  703)  alludes — compare  Vespee, 
946 :  nor  can  we  confirm  the  statement 
which  the  Scholiast  cites  from  Idome- 
neus,  to  the  effect  that  Thucydidds  was 
banished  and  fled  to  Artaxerzes:  see 
Beii^k.  Reliq.  Com.  Att.  p.  61. 
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the  whole  expense  of  the  enterprise,  said  to  have  reached  1000 
talents.  The  Byzantines  too  made  their  submission  at  the  same 
time.^ 

Two  or  three  circumstances  deserve  notice  respecting  this  revolt, 
as  illustrating  the  existing  condition  of  the  Athenian  em-  ^^^^ . 
pire.  First  that  the  whole  force  of  Athens,  toirether  Athens,  ex- 
with  the  contingents  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  was  neces-  tium.  reroit- 
sary  in  order  to  crush  it,  so  that  Byzantium,  which  joined  Mine  ume. 
in  the  revolt,  seems  to  have  been  left  unassidled.  Now  it  is  re- 
markable that  none  of  the  dependent  allies  near  Byzantium  or 
anywhere  else,  availed  themselves  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
to  revolt  also :  a  fact  which  seems  plainly  to  imply  that  there  was 
little  positive  discontent  then  prevalent  among  them.  Had  the 
revolt  spread  to  other  cities,  probably  Pissuthnes  might  have 
realised  his  promise  of  bringing  up  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which 
would  have  been  a  serious  calamity  for  the  JEgeaxi  Greeks,  and 
was  only  kept  off  by  the  unbroken  maintenance  of  the  Athenian 
empire. 

Next,  the  revolted  Samians  applied  for  aid,  not  only  to  Pissuthnes, 
but  also  to  Sparta  and  her  allies ;  among  whom  at  a  spe-  Application 
cial  meeting  the  question  of  compliance  or  refusal  was  ^fJ^JJi^ 
formally  debated.  Notwithstanding  the  Thirty  years'  JJJJJJ5^ 
truce  then  subsisting,  of  which  only  six  years  had  elapsed,  {J'^jj^^**'' 
and  which  had  been  noway  violated  by  Athens — many  of  Se  oorinuii- 
the  allies  of  Sparta  voted  for  assisting  the  Samians.  What 
part  Sparta  herself  took,  we  do  not  know — but  the  Corinthians 
were  the  main  and  decided  advocates  for  the  negative.  They  not 
only  contended  that  the  truce  distinctly  forbade  compliance  with 
the  Samian  request,  but  also  recognised  the  right  of  each  con- 
federacy to  punish  its  own  recusant  members.  And  this  was  the 
decision  ultimately  adopted,  for  which  the  Corinthians  afterwards 
took  credit  in  the  eyes  of  Athens,  as  its  chief  authors.'  Certainly, 
if  the  contrary  policy  had  been  pursued,  the  Athenian  empire  might 
have  been  in  great  danger — the  Phoenician  fleet  would  probably 
have  been  brought  in  also — and  the  ftiture  course  of  events  greatly 
altered. 


>  Thucyd.  I   117;    Diodor.  xii.   27, 

28;    InokrAiAB,  De  Permutat.  Or.  xv. 

sect.  118;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Vit.  Timoth. 
c.  1. 


ment  of  the  Klazomenian  Artemon,  was 
called  in  question  by  Herakleidds  Pon- 
ticuB,  on  the  ground  that  Artemon  was 
a  contemporary   of  Anakreon,   near  a 


The  assertion  of  Ephorus  (see  Dio-  j  century  before :  and  Thucydidds  repre- 
dorus,  xii.  28,  and  Ephori  Fragm.  117,  ;  sents  Periklds  to  have  captured  the 
ed.  Marx,  with  the  note  of  Marx)  that    town  altogether  by  blockade. 


Periklte  employed  battering  machines 
against  the  town,  under  the  manage- 


Thucyd.  i.  40,  41. 
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Oovemment 
of  Samoe 
after  the  re- 
oooquest— 
doubtful 
whether  the 
Athenians 
renewed  the 
democracy 
which  they 
had  recently 
estabUshed. 


Again,  after  the  reconqaeet  of  Samoa,  we  ehonld  assume  it  almost 
as  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  Athenians  would  renew 
the  deraocratical  government  which  they  had  set  up  just 
before  the  revolt  Yet  if  they  did  so,  it  must  have  been 
again  overthrown,  without  any  attempt  to  uphold  it  on 
the  part  of  Athena  For  we  hardly  hear  of  Samos 
again,  until  twenty-seven  years  afterwards,  towards  the 
latter  division  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  in  412  B.C.,  and 
it  then  appears  with  an  established  oligarchical  government  of 
Geomori  or  landed  proprietors,  against  which  the  people  make  a 
successful  rising  during  the  course  of  that  year.^  As  Samos  re- 
mained, during  the  interval  between  439  b.c.  and  412  b.c.,  unforti- 
fied, deprived  of  its  fleet,  and  enrolled  among  the  tribute-paying 
allies  of  Athens — and  as  it  nevertheless  either  retained,  or  ac- 
quired, its  oligarchical  government;  so  we  may  conclude  that 
Athens  cannot  have  systematically  interfered  to  democratise  by 
violence  the  subject-allies,  in  cases  where  the  natural  tendency  of 
parties  ran  towards  oligarchy.  The  condition  of  Lesbos  at  the 
time  of  its  revolt  (hereafter  to  be  related)  will  be  found  to  confirm 
this  conclusion.' 

On  returning  to  Athens  after  the  reconquest  of  Samos,  Perikles 
Funeral  era-  ^as  choscu  to  prououncc  the  fuucral  oration  over  the 
noonced  by  dtizcns  slaiu  iu  the  war,  to  whom,  according  to  custom, 
upon  the  solcmn  and  public  obsequies  were  celebrated  in  the 
duzens  slain  suburb  Called  Kerameikus.  This  custom  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  shortly  after  the  Persian   war,*  and 


would  doubtless  contribute  to  stimulate  the  patriotism  of  the 
citizens,  especially  when  the  speaker  elected  to  deliver  it  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  personal  dignity  as  well  as  the  oratorical  powers  of 
Perikles.  He  was  twice  public  funeral  orator  by  the  choice  of 
the  citizens ;  once  after  the  Samian  success,  and  a  second  time  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     His  discourse  on  the  first 


«  Thucyd.  viii.  21. 

*  Compare  Wachsmuth,  Henenische 
Alierthumskunde,  sect.  58,  vol.  ii.  p. 
82. 

'  See  Westermann,  Geschichte  der 
Beredaamkeit  in  Oriechenland  und  Rom ; 
Diodor.  zi  33;  Dionys.  Hal.  A.  B.  y. 
17. 

Periklde,  in  the  funeral  oration  pre- 
served by  Thucydidda  (ii.  35-40),  begins 
bv  saying— O/  fikv  iroKKoi  t&w  ivBdZt 
tlfniK^uy  f|8i|  ivcuyovtri  rhp  irpotr- 
Bivra  t£  p6/jl^  rhv  Xiyow  r6p^,  ^. 

The  Scholiast^  and  other  commenta- 


tors (K.  F.  Weber  and  Westermann 
among  the  number),  make  various 
guesses  as  to  ichat  celebrated  man  is 
here  designated  as  the  introducer  of  the 
custom  of  a  funeral  harangue.  The 
Scholiast  says,  Solon:  Weber  fixes  on 
Eimon  :  Westermann,  on  Aristeidte : 
another  commentator  on  Themistoklte. 
But  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether 
any  one  very  celebrated  man  is  specially 
indicated  by  the  words  rhv  irpo<rB4yTa, 
To  commend  the  introducer  of  the 
practice,  is  nothing  more  than  a  phrase 
for  commending  the  practice  itself. 
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occasion  has  not  reached  us,^  but  the  second  has  been  fortunately 
preserved  (in  substance  at  least)  by  Thucydides,  who  also  briefly 
describes  the  funeral  ceremony — doubtless  the  same  on  all  occa- 
sions. The  bones  of  the  deceased  warriors  were  exposed  in  tents 
three  days  before  the  ceremony^  in  order  that  the  relatives  of  each 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  offerings.  They  were  then 
placed  in  coffins  of  cypress  and  carried  forth  on  carts  to  the  public 
burial-place  at  the  Kerameikus ;  one  coffin  for  each  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  one  empty  couch,  formally  kdd  out,  to  represent  tiiose 
warriors  whose  bones  had  not  been  (Uscovered  or  collected.  The 
female  relatives  of  each  followed  the  carts,  vdth  loud  wailings,  and 
after  them  a  numerous  procession  both  of  citizens  and  strangers. 
So  soon  as  the  bones  had  been  consigned  to  the  grave,  some  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  mounted  on  an 
elevated  stage  and  addressed  to  the  multitude  an  appropriate  dis- 
course. Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  that  of  Perikles  after  the 
Samian  expedition,  that  when  he  had  concluded,  the  audience  pre- 
sent testified  their  emotion  in  the  liveliest  manner,  and  the  women 
especiaUy  crowned  him  with  garlands  like  a  victorious  athlete.' 
Only  Elpinike,  sister  of  the  deceased  Kimon,  reminded  him  that 
the  victories  of  her  brother  had  been  more  felicitous^  as  gained 
over  Persians  and  Phoenicians,  and  not  over  Greeks  and  kinsmen. 
And  the  contemporary  poet  Ion,  the  fnend  of  Kimon,  reported 
what  he  thought  an  unseemly  boast  of  Perikles — to  the  efiect  that 
Agamemnon  had  spent  ten  years  in  taking  a  foreign  city,  while  he 
in  nine  months  had  reduced  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  all  the 
Ionic  communities.'  But  if  we  possessed  the  actual  speech  pro- 
nounced, we  should  probably  find  that  he  assigned  all  the  honour 
of  the  exploit  to  Athens  and  her  citizens  generally,  placing  their 
achievement  in  favourable  comparison  with  that  of  Agamemnon 
and  his  host — not  himself  with  Agamemnon. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  boast,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  result  of  the  Samian  war  not  only  rescued  the  Athenian 
empire  from  great  peril,^  but  rendered  it  stronger  than  ever: 
while  the  foundation  of  Amphipolis,  which  was  effected  two  years 
afterwards,  strengthened  it  still  farther.     Nor  do  we  hear,  during 


'  tSome  fragments  of  it  seem  to  hare 
been  proMrFed,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle : 
see  his  treatise  de  Rhetoric&,  i.  7;  iii. 
10,3. 

'  Compare  the  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations which  welcomed  Braaidas  at 
Ski^nd  (Thucyd.  iv.  131). 

>  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  2S ;  Thucyd. 


ii.  34. 

*  A  short  fragment  remaining  from 
the  comic  poet  Eupolis  (K^AiOircr,  Fr. 
xri.  p.  493,  ed.  Meineke),  attests  the 
anxiety  at  Athens  about  the  SamTim 
war,  and  the  great  joy  whan  the  island 
was  reconquered:  compare 
Tesp.  2S3. 
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the  ensuing  few  years,  of  any  farther  tendencies  to  disaffection 
PDsiUoD  of  among  its  members,  until  the  period  immediately  before 
eropire-^reu-  the  Pcloponnesian  war.  The  feehng  common  among 
toSersub-"*  them  towards  Athens,  seems  to  have  been  neither  at- 
tSSf^wiiirgB  tachment  nor  hatred,  but  simple  indifference  and  ac- 
ginerSiy  *'  quiesccnce  in  her  supremacy.  Such  amount  of  positive 
JSTff^JSJe"'  discontent  as  really  existed  among  them,  arose,  not  from 
SencJSiSrS  actual  hardships  suffered,  but  from  the  general  political 
hatred.  instiuct  of  the  Greek  mind — desire  of  separate  auto- 
nomy ;  which  manifested  itself  in  each  city,  through  the  oli- 
garchical party,  whose  power  was  kept  down  by  Athens — ^and  was 
stimulated  by  the  sentiment  communicated  from  the  Grecian  com- 
munities without  the  Athenian  empire.  According  to  that  senti- 
ment, the  condition  of  a  subject-ally  of  Athens  was  treated  as  one 
of  degradation  and  servitude.  In  proportion  as  fear  and  hatred  of 
Athens  became  predominant  among  the  allies  of  Sparta,  these 
latter  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment  more  and  more  emphatically, 
so  as  to  encourage  discontent  artificiaUy  among  the  subject-allies  of 
the  Athenian  empire.  Possessing  complete  mastery  of  the  sea,  and 
every  sort  of  superiority  requisite  for  holding  empire  over  islands, 
Athens  had  yet  no  sentiment  to  appeal  to  in  her  subjects,  calcu- 
lated to  render  her  empire  popular,  except  that  of  conmion  demo- 
cracy, which  seems  at  first  to  have  acted  without  any  care  on  her 
part  to  encourage  it,  until  the  progress  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
made  such  encouragement  a  part  of  her  policy.  And  even  had 
she  tried  to  keep  up  in  the  allies  the  feeling  of  a  common  interest 
and  the  attachment  to  a  permanent  confederacy,  the  instinct  of 
political  separation  would  probably  have  baffled  all  her  efforts. 
But  she  took  no  such  pains.  With  the  usual  morality  that  grows 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  actual  possessors  of  power,  she  conceived 
herself  entitled  to  exact  obedience  as  her  right.  Some  of  the 
Athenian  speakers  in  Thucydides  go  so  far  as  to  disdain  all  pre- 
tence of  legitimate  power,  even  such  as  might  fairly  be  set  up ; 
resting  the  supremacy  of  Athens  on  the  naked  plea  of  superior 
force.*  As  the  allied  cities  were  mostly  under  democracies — 
through  the  indirect  influence  rather  than  the  systematic  dictation 
of  Athens — yet  each  having  its  own  internal  aristocracy  in  a  state 
of  opposition;  so  the  movement    for  revolt  against  Athens  ori- 


»  Thucyd.  iii.  37 ;  ii.  63.  See  the 
conference,  at  the  bland  of  Meloe  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(Thucyd.  v.  89  seq.\  between  the  Athe- 
nian commiflHionera  and  the  Melians.    I 


think  however  that  this  conference  is 
less  to  be  trusted  as  based  in  reality, 
than  the  speeches  in  Thucydidda  gene- 
rally—of which  more  hereafter. 
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g^nated  with  the  aristocracy  or  with  some  few  citizens  apart ;  while 
the  people,  though  sharing  more  or  less  in  the  desire  for  autonomy, 
had  yet  either  a  fear  of  their  own  aristocracy  or  a  sympathy  with 
Athens,  which  made  them  always  backward  in  revolting,  some- 
times decidedly  opposed  to  it.  Neither  Perikles  nor  Kleon  indeed 
lays  stress  on  the  attachment  of  the  people  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  Few,  in  these  dependent  cities.  But  the  argument  is 
strongly  insisted  on  by  Diodotus  ^  in  the  discussion  respecting  Mty- 
lene  after  its  surrender :  and  as  the  war  advanced,  the  question  of 
alliance  with  Athens  or  Sparta  became  more  and  more  identified 
with  the  internal  preponderance  of  democracy  or  oligarchy  in  each.* 
We  shall  find  that  in  most  of  those  cases  of  actual  revolt  where 
we  are  informed  of  the  preceding  circumstances,  the  step  is  adopted 
or  contrived  by  a  small  number  of  oligarchical  malcontents,  without 
consulting  the  general  voice ;  while  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
assembly  is  consulted  beforehand,  there  is  manifested  indeed  a  pre- 
ference for  autonomy,  but  nothing  like  a  hatred  of  Athens  or  de- 
cided inclination  to  break  with  her.  In  the  case  of  Mitylene,^  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  it  was  the  aristocratical  government 
which  revolted,  while  the  people,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  arms, 
actually  declared  in  favour  of  Athens.  And  the  secession  of  Chios, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  allies,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war — even  after  all  the  hardships  which  the  allies  had 
been  called  upon  to  bear  in  that  war,  and  after  the  ruinous  dis- 
asters which  Athens  had  sustained  before  Syracuse — was  both  pre- 
pared beforehand  and  accomplished  by  secret  negotiations  of  the 
Chian  oligarchy,  not  only  without  the  concurrence,  but  against  the 
inclination,  of  their  own  peopla^  In  like  manner,  the  revolt  of 
Thasos  would  not  have  occurred,  had  not  the  Thaaan  democracy 
been  previously  subverted  by  the  Athenian  Peisander  and  his  oli- 
garchical confederates.  So  in  Akanthus,  in  Amphipolis,  in  Mende, 
and  those  other  Athenian  dependencies  which  were  wrested  from 
Athens  by  Brasidas — we  find  the  latter  secretly  introduced  by  a 
few  conspirators.     The  bulk  of  the  citizens  do  not  hail  him  at  once 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  47.  Nur  fihy  yiip  ifuw 
6  9rifAos  iw  kwdff€us  reus  ir6\t04rir  ctfyovr 
ioTl,  Kol  ^  ob  awa^iffrarai  roTs  i^iyoit, 
1j  ik¥  fiuurBn^  6ir(ipx*'  '''<'''  &iro<rr4<rcuri 
iro\4fuos  tifBvsj  &c. 

3  See  the  striking  ob«ervatioii8  of 
Thucydidds,  iii.  82,  83;  Aristotel.  PoU- 
tic.  V.  6,  9. 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  27. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  9-14.  He  observeB 
alBo,  respectlDg  the  Thasian  oligarchy 


just  Bet  up  in  lieu  of  the  preyious  de- 
mocracy by  the  Athenian  oligarchical 
conspirators  who  were  then  organising 
the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred  at 
Athens — that  they  immediately  made 
preparations  for  revolting  from  Athena 
— |uv^/3i|  olw  ainoit  fidKitrra  t  ^/Soi^Aorro, 
Ttyy  ir6\i¥  rt  iucip^^vwt  6ft$ov4r$aif  Ka\ 
rhy  iyayri«0ir6fit¥oy  d^/iovira- 
ra\t\^ir$ai  (viii.  64). 
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as  a  deliTerer,  like  men  uck  of  Athenian  supremacy :  they  aequi- 
esce,  not  without  debate,  when  Brasidas  is  already  in  the  town,  and 
his  demeanour,  just  as  well  as  conciliating,  soon  gains  their  esteem. 
But  neither  in  Akanthus  nor  in  Amphipolis  would  he  have  been 
admitted  by  the  free  decision  of  the  citizens,  if  they  had  not  been 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  friends,  their  properties,  and  their 
harvest,  still  exposed  in  the  lands  without  the  walls.^  These  par- 
ticular examples  warrant  us  in  a£Srming,  that  though  the  oligarchy 
in  the  various  allied  cities  desired  eagerly  to  shake  off  the  su- 
premacy of  Athens,  the  people  were  always  backward  in  following 
them,  sometimes  even  opposed,  and  hardly  ever  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  object  They  shared  the  universal  Grecian  desire 
for  separate  autonomy,'  and  felt  the  Athenian  empire  as  an  extra- 
neous pressure  which  they  would  have  been  glad  to  shake  off, 
whenever  the  change  could  be  made  with  safety.  But  their  con- 
dition was  not  one  of  positive  hardship,  nor  did  they  overlook  the 
hazardous  nde  of  such  a  change — ^partly  fi*om  the  coercive  hand  of 
Athens — partly  frtmi  new  enemies  against  whom  Athens  had 
hitherto  protected  them — and  not  least  fr^m  their  own  oligarchy. 
Of  course  the  different  allied  cities  were  not  all  animated  by  the 
same  feelings,  some  being  more  averse  to  Athens  than  others. 

The  particular  modes,  in  which  Athenian  supremacy  pressed 
^^^  upon  the  allies  and  excited  complaints,  appear  to  have 
sritv«MM  been  chiefly  three.  1.  The  annual  tribute.  2.  The 
ofinuiedeai.  encroachmeuts  or  other  misdeeds  committed  by  indivi- 
wShiMr  dual  Athenians,  taking  advantage  of  th^  superior  posi- 
tion :  citizens  either  planted  out  by  the  city  as  Kleruchs 
(out«ettlers),  on  the  lands  of  those  allies  who  had  been  subdued — 
or  serving  in  the  naval  armaments — or  sent  round  as  inspectors — 
or  placed  in  occasional  garrison — or  carrying  on  some  private 
speculation.  3.  The  obligation  under  which  the  allies  were  laid 
of  bringing  a  large  proportion  of  their  judicial  trials  to  be  settled 
before  the  dikasteries  at  Athens. 

As  to  the  tribute,  I  have  before  remarked  that  its  amount  had 
Animal  been  but  little  raised  fi*om  its  first  settlement  down  to 
dSS^  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  which  time 
JSjJnt"*  it  was  600  talents  yearly.'  Jt  appears  to  have  been 
tSSS^  reviewed,  and  the  apportionment  corrected,  in  every 
JJS^j  fifth  year,  at  which  period  the  collecting  ofiicers  may 
the  empire,    probably  have  been  changed.      Afterwards,  probably,  it 

•  XenophoD,  Repub.  Athen.  iii.  5. 
vA^r  a/  rd^tif  rov  p6pov  rovro  9k  yiy¥%' 
rat  its  rJt  iroA^a  h*  troos  w4fivrov. 


1  Thuovd.  lY.  86,  88,  106,  123. 
'  See  the  important  p«uftge,  Thuovd. 
▼iU.  48. 
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became  more  burdensome,  though  when,  or  in  what  degree^  we  do 
not  know :  but  the  all^^ed  duplication  of  it  (as  I  have  already 
remarked)  is  both  uncertified  and  improbable.  The  same  graduid 
increase  may  probably  be  affirmed  respecting  the  second  head-  of 
inconvenience — ^vexation  caused  to  the  allies  by  individual  Athe- 
nians, chiefly  officers  of  armaments  or  powerful  citizens.^  Doubt- 
less this  was  always  more  or  less  a  real  grievance^  from  the 
moment  when  the  Athenians  became  despots  in  place  of  chiefa. 
But  it  was  probably  not  very  serious  in  extent  until  aft^  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  revolt  on  the  part  of 
the  allies  became  more  apprehended,  and  when  garrisons,  inspectors, 
and  tribute-gathering  ships  became  more  essential  in  the  working 
of  the  Athenian  empire. 

But  the  third  circumstance  above-noticed — the  subjection  of  the 
allied  cities  to  the  Athenian  dikasteries — has  been  more  DiapatMiad 
dwelt  upon  as  a  grievance  than  the  second,  and  seems  to  ^M^Sm^ 
have  been  unduly  exaggerated.     We  can  hardly  doubt  Ijji^^^ 
that  the  beginning  of  this  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  ^I^l^f^ 
Athenian  dikasteries  dates  with  the  synod  of  Delos,  at  {^^^ 
the  time  of  the  first  formation  of  the  confederacy.     It  ^^*>«»^ 
was  an  indispensable  element  of  that  confederacy,  that  the  members 
should  forego  their  right  of  private  war  among  each  other,  and 
submit  their  difierences  to  peaceable  arbitration — a  covenant  intro- 
duced even  into  alliances  much  less  intimate  than  this  was,  and 
absolutely  essential  to  the  efficient  maintenance  of  any  common 
action  against  Persia.'    Of  course  many  causes  of  dispute,  public 


'  Xenophon,  Repub.  Athen.  i.  14. 
Tltpl   9h  rSv  rvfi/iaxw*  ^l  ^inrA/orrcr 

rohtxprtiirrohs,  Ac. 

Who  are  the  penoiiB  designated  by 
the  ezpreaaion  ol  ittw\4otn€s,  appears  to 
be  specified  more  particularly  a  little 
fiirther  on  (i.  18);  it  means  the  generals, 
the  officers,  the  envoys,  &o.,  sent  forth 
by  Athens. 

In  respect  to  the  Klerochies,  or  out- 
settlements  of  Athenian  citiaeus  on  the 
lands  of  allies  rerolted  and  recenquered 
— we  may  remark  that  they  are  not 
noticed  as  a  grieyance  in  this  treatise  of 
Xcoophon,  nor  in  any  of  the  anti-Athe- 
nian orations  of  Thuoydidds.  They  ap- 
pear, however,  as  matters  of  crimination 
after  the  extinction  of  the  empire,  and 
at  the  moment  when  Athens  was  again 
rising  into  a  position  such  as  to  inspire 
the  nope  of  reviving  it.  For  at  the 
close  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  which 


was  also  the  destruction  of  the  empire^ 
all  the  Klenichs  were  driven  homtf 
again,  and  deprived  of  their  outlying 
property,  whicn  reverted  to  various  in- 
sular proprietors.  These  latter  wer» 
terrified  at  the  idea  that  Athens  might 
afterwards  try  to  resume  these  lost 
rights:  hence  the  subsequent  outcry 
against  the  Kleruchies. 

'  See  the  expression  in  Thucydidds 
(v.  27),  describing  the  conditions  re* 
quired  when  Argos  was  about  to  extend 
her  alliances  in  Peloponnesos.  The  con- 
ditions were  two.  1.  That  the  city 
should  be  autonomous.  3.  Next,  thai 
it  should  be  wiUimr  to  submit' its  quar- 
rels to  equitable  arbitration — #rir  tdrrd^ 
¥0fA6s  r4  iffrif  ir«l  8/irar  firat  ««!  dfwlmt 

In  the  oration  against  the  Athentan% 
delivered  by  the  Syracusan  Hermokratli 
at  Kamarina,  Athens  is  aoouaed  of  hav- 
ing enslaved  her  allies  partly  <m  the 
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as  well  as  private,  must  have  arisen  among  these  wide-spread 
islands  and  seaports  of  the  ^gean,  connected  with  each  other  by 
relations  of  fellow-feeling,  of  trade,  and  of  common  apprehensions. 
The  synod  of  Delos,  composed  of  the  deputies  of  all,  was  the 
natural  board  of  arbitration  for  such  disputes.  A  habit  must  thus 
have  been  formed,  of  recognising  a  sort  of  federal  tribunal, — to 
decide  peaceably  how  far  each  ally  had  faithfully  discharged  its 
duties,  both  towards  the  confederacy  collectively,  and  towards 
other  allies  with  their  individual  citizens  separately, — as  well  as 
to  enforce  its  decisions  and  punish  refractory  members,  pursuant 
to  the  right  which  Sparta  and  her  confederacy  also  claimed  and 
exercised.^  Now  from  the  beginning  the  Athenians  were  the 
guiding  and  enforcing  presidents  of  this  synod.  When  it  gra- 
dually died  away,  they  were  found  occupying  its  place  as  weU  as 
clothed  with  its  functions.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  their  judi- 
cial authority  over  the  allies  appears  first  to  have  begun,  as  the 
confederacy  became  changed  into  an  Athenian  empire, — the  judi- 
cial functions  of  the  synod  being  transferred  along  with  the 
common  treasure  to  Athens,  and  doubtless  much  extended.  And 
on  the  whole,  these  functions  must  have  been  productive  of  more 
good  than  evil  to  the  allies  themselves,  especially  to  the  weakest 
and  most  defenceless  among  them. 

Among  the  thousand  towns  which  paid  tribute  to  Athens  (taking 
Productive  of  this  numerical  statement  of  Aristophanes  not  in  its  exact 

some  diiad-  ,  ^  . 

vantage,  but    meaningr    but  simply  as  a  great  number),  if  a  small 

ofprepoodcr-  &'  f /      .^.         ^    ,     j  ^  c  1    •    * 

anceofad.  towu,  or  ouc  of  its  citizcus,  had  causc  01  complamt 
the  *uyect-  agaiust  a  larger,  there  was  no  channel  except  the  synod 
leivea.  of  Dclos,  or  the  Athenian   tribunal,  through  which  it 

could  have  any  reasonable  assurance  of  fair  trial  or  justice.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  private  complaints  and  suits 
between  citizen  and  citizen,  in  each  respective  subject  town,  were 
carried  up  for  trial  to  Athens :  yet  we  do  not  know  distinctly  how 
the   line   was   drawn,  between   matters   carried    up  thither,   and 

ground  that  they  neglected  to  perform  !  by  the  Corinthians  shortly  before  the 
their  military  obligations,  partly  because 
they  made  war  upon  each  other  (Thu- 


their  military  obligations,  partly  because    Peloponnesian   war  —  to\)%  vpoa^Koyras 

pon  each  . 

c^d.  vi.  76),  partly  also  on  other  spe- 


cious pretences.     How  far  this  charge 
against  Athens  is  borne  out  by  the  fact, 


^vfifiaxovs  a{n6y  rwii  icoKd(€i¥  (Thucyd. 
i.  40-43). 

The   Lacedaemonians,   on    preferring 
their  accusation  of  treason  against  The- 


we  can  hardly  say;  in  all  those  parti-  mistoklds,  demanded  that  he  should  be 
cular  examples  which  Thucydid^  men-  '  tried  at  Sparta,  before  the  common  Hel- 
tions  of  subjugation  of  allies  by  Athens,  '  lenic  synod  which  held  its  sitting  there. 


there  is  a  cause  perfectly  definite  and 
sufficient — not  a  mere  pretence  devised 
by  Athenian  ambition. 


and  of  which  Athens  was  then  a  mem- 
ber; that  is,  the  Spartan  confederacy  or 
alliance — M   rov   Kotyov  ffvytBpiov  r&v 


According  to  the  principle  laid  down  ,  'EAA^vwy  (Diodor.  xi.  55). 
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matters  tried  at  home.  The  subject  cities  appear  to  have  been  inter- 
dicted from  the  power  of  capital  punishment,  which  could  only  be 
inflicted  after  previous  trial  and  condemnation  at  Athens:^  so 
that  the  latter  reserved  to  herself  the  cognizance  of  most  of  the 
grave  crimes — or  what  may  be  called  "  the  higher  justice  "  gene- 
rally. And  the  political  accusations  preferred  by  citizen  against 
citizen,  in  any  subject  city,  for  alleged  treason,  corruption,  non- 
fulfilment  of  public  duty,  &c.,  were  doubtless  carried  to  Athens  for 
trial — perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  her  jurisdiction. 

But  the  maintenance  of  this  judicial  supremacy  was  not  intended 
by  Athens  for  the  substantive  object  of  amending  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  each  separate  allied  city.  It  went  rather  to 
regulate  the  relations  between  city  and  city — between  citizens  of 
different  cities — ^between  Athenian  citizens  or  officers,  and  any  of 
these  allied  cities  with  which  they  had  relations — between  each 
city  itself,  as  a  dependent  government  with  contending  political 
parties,  and  the  imperial  head  Athens.     All  these  beiner  imperial 

*       1  1  ,  .   1     .  .    1    *  .1  ^^     ^  ,     ®    Athens  a 


coin- 


problems  which  imperial  Athens  was  called  on  to  solve,  pared  with 
the  best  way  of  solving  them  would  have  been  through  ^rta. 
some  common  synod  emanating  from  all  the  allies.  Putting  this 
aside,  we  shall  find  that  the  solution  provided  by  Athens  was  per- 
haps the  next  best,  and  we  shall  be  the  more  induced  to  think  so 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  proceedings  afterwards  adopted  by 
Sparta,  when  she  had  put  down  the  Athenian  empire.  Under 
Sparta,  the  general  rule  was,  to  place  each  of  the  dependent  cities 
imder  the  government  of  a  Dekarchy  (or  oligarchical  council  of 
ten)  among  its  chief  citizens,  together  with  a  Spartan  harmost  or 
governor  having  a  small  garrison  under  his  orders.  It  will  be 
found  when  we  come  to  describe  the  Spartan  maritime  empire 
that  these  arrangements  exposed  each  dependent  city  to  very 
great  violence  and  extortion,  while,  after  all,  they  solved  only  a 
part  of  the  problem.  They  served  only  to  maintain  each  separate 
city  under  the  dominion  of  Sparta  without  contributing  to  regulate 
the  dealings  between  the  citizens  of  one  and  those  of  another,  or 
to  bind  together  the  empire  as  a  whole.  Now  the  Athenians  did 
not,  as  a  system,  place  in  their  dependent  cities  governors  analo- 
gous to  the  harmosts,  though  they  did  so  occasionally  under  special 
need.  Bu^  their  fleets  and  their  officers  were  in  frequent  relation 
with  these  cities;  and  as  the  principal  officers  were  noways  in- 
disposed to  abuse  their  position,  so  the  facility  of  complaint,  con- 

^  Antipho,  De  Csede  Her6diB,  c.  7.  p.  135.  t  oW    WAci    l^ctrriy,  &ytv  'AOri* 
vvdwv,  o{^4vtL  9ardr^  (tifu&frai, 
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stantly  open,  to  the  Athenian  popular  dikastery,  senred  bolih  as 
redress  and  guarantee  against  misrule  of  tins  description.  It  was 
a  guarantee  which  the  allies  themselves  sensibly  felt  and  valued, 
as  we  know  from  Thucydides.  The  chief  source  firom  whence 
they  had  to  apprehend  evil  was,  the  misconduct  of  the  Athenian 
officials  and  principal  citizens,  who  could  misemploy  the  power  of 
Athens  for  their  own  private  purposes — but  they  looked  up  to  the 
"  Athenian  Demos  as  a  chastener  of  such  evil-doers  and  as  a  har- 
bour of  refuge  to  themselves."^  If  the  popular  dikasteries  at 
Athens  had  not  been  thus  open,  the  allied  cities  would  have  suf- 
fered much  more  severely  from  the  captains  and  officials  of  Athens 
in  their  individual  capacity.  And  the  maintenance  of  political 
harmony,  between  the  imperial  city  and  the  subject  ally,  was 
ensured  by  Athens  through  the  jurisdiction  of  her  dikasteries  with 
much  less  cost  of  injustice  and  violence  than  by  Sparta.  For 
though  oligarchical  leaders  in  these  allied  cities  might  sometimes 
be  unjustly  condemned  at  Athens,  yet  such  accidental  wrong  was 
immensely  overpassed  by  the  enormities  of  the  Spartan  harmosts 
and  Dekarchies,  who  put  numbers  to  death  without  any  trial 
at  all. 

So  again,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  Athenian  private  citizens, 
not  officially  employed,  were  spread  over  the  whole  range  of  the 
empire  as  kleruchs,  proprietors,  or  traders.  Of  course  therefore 
disputes  would  arise  between  them  and  the  natives  of  the  subject 
cities,  as  well  as  among  these  latter  themselves,  in  cases  wh6re 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  48.  To6s  t€  koXovs 
KiiyaOohs  6yo/xa(o/x4yovs  oIk  4\<i(r<r»  ah- 
rohs  (that  is,  the  subject-allies)  vofti^uv 
ffipiffi  Tpdyfiara  iFopi^fiv  rod  8^fiou,  iro- 
piffT^LS  6yras  koX  itrrtyv^^s  twv  KaKuy  r^ 
9^/A(ff  ii  S>v  rh  irKflu  ahrohs  inptXucrOcu: 
fcol  rh  fxkv  iir*  iKtivois  tlvai^  koX  iKptroi 
hy  Kol  fitaiSrtpoy  inFoBy^jCKtiyy  tSy  re  ^i}- 
fwy  <r<(>wy  tc  Karcupvyvy  cTvcu  koX  iKtlytuy 
aw^poyiar^y.  Kol  ravra  irap*  aifraty  rdiy 
%py«oy  hrKTrafityas  riis  WAcis  <ra<p«is  aif- 
rhs  (lS4yaii  Iht  othco  yo/xl^ovtrt.  This  is 
introduced  as  the  deliberate  judgement 
of  the  Athenian  commander,  the  oli- 
garch Phrynichus,  whom  Thucydidds 
greatly  commends  for  his  sagacity,  and 
with  whom  he  seems  in  this  case  to 
have  concurred. 

Xenophon  (Rep.  Ath.  i.  14, 15)  affirms 
that  the  Athenian  officers  on  service 
passed  many  unjust  sentences  upon  the 
oligarchical  party  in  the  allied  cities — 
fines,  sentences  of  banishment,  capital 
punishments,  and  that  the  Athenian 
people,  though  they  had  a  strong  public 


interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  aUies 
in  order  that  their  tribute  might  be 
lai^r,  nevertheless  thought  it  better 
that  any  individual  citizen  of  Athens 
should  pocket  what  he  could  out  of  the 
plunder  of  the  allies,  and  leave  to  Uie 
latter  nothing  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  live  and  work, 
without  any  superfluity  such  aa  might 
tempt  them  to  revolt. 

That  the  Athenian  officers  on  service 
may  have  succeeded  too  often  in  unjust 
peculation  at  the  cost  of  the  allies,  is 
probable  enough :  but  that  the  Athenian 
people  were  pleased  to  see  their  own 
individual  citizens  so  enriching  them- 
selves, is  certainly  not  true.  The  large 
jurisdiction  of  the  dikuteries  was  in- 
tended, among  other  efifects,  to  open  to 
the  allies  a  legal  redress  against  such 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian 
officers:  and  the  passage  above  cited 
from  Thucydidds  proves  that  it  really 
produced  such  an  effect. 
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both  parties  did  not  belong  to  the  same  city.  Now  in  such  cases 
the  Spartan  imperial  authority  was  so  exercised  as  to  afford  Numeroun 
little  or  no  remedy,  since  the  action  of  the  harmost  or  du^n?° 
the  Dekarchy  was  confined  to  one  separate  city ;  while  iSr^f^I^L 
the  Athenian  dikasteries,  with  universal  competence  and  ^o^kI^ 
public  trial,  afforded  the  best  redress  which  the  contin-  ^^1;  ^®"' 
gency  admitted.  If  a  Thasian  citizen  believed  himself  ASaif** 
aggrieved  by  the  historian  Thucydides,  either  as  com-  diiwateries. 
mander  of  the  Athenian  fleet  on  that  station,  or  as  proprietor  of 
gold  mines  in  Thrace, — he  had  his  remedy  against  the  latter  by 
accusation  before  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  to  which  the  most 
powerful  Athenian  was  amenable  not  less  than  the  meanest  Tha- 
sian. To  a  citizen  of  any  allied  city  it  might  be  an  occasional 
hardship  to  be  sued  before  the  courts  at  Athens ;  but  it  was  also 
often  a  valuable  privilege  to  him  to  be  able  to  sue,  before  those 
courts,  others  whom  else  he  could  not  have  reached.  He  had  his 
share  of  the  benefit  as  well  as  of  the  hardship.  Athens,  if  she 
robbed  her  subject-allies  of  their  independence,  at  least  gave 
them  in  exchange  the  advantage  of  a  central  and  common  judi- 
ciary authority;  thus  enabling  each  of  them  to  enforce  claims 
of  justice  against  the  rest,  in  a  way  which  would  not  have  been 
practicable  (to  the  weaker  at  least)  even  in  a  state  of  general 
independence. 

Now  Sparta  seems  not  even  to  have  attempted  anything  of  the 
kind  with  regard  to  her  subject-allies,  being  content  to  keep  them 
under  the  rule  of  a  harmost  and  a  partisan  oligarchy.     And  we 
read  anecdotes  which  show  that  no  justice  could  be  obtained  at 
Sparta  even  for  the  grossest  outrages  committed  by  the  harmost, 
or  by  private  Spartans  out  of  Laconia.      The  two  daughters  of  a 
Boeotian  named  Skedasus  (of  Leuktra  in  Boeotia)  had  been  first 
violated  and  then  murdered  by  two  Spartan  citizens :  the  son  of  a 
citizen  of  Oreus  in  Euboea  had  been  also  outraged  and  killed  by 
the   harmost  Aristodemus :  *    in  both  cases  the  fathers  went  to 
Sparta  to  lay  the  enormity  before  the  ephors  and  other  authorities, 
and  in  both  cases  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  their  com-  xhedikMie- 
plainta      But  such  crimes,  if  committed  by  Athenian  ^^^!jll^ 
citizens  or  officers,  might  have  been  brought  to  a  formal  J^],"^J,\*JJ^^ 
exposure  iefore  the  public  sitting  of  the  dikastery,  and  Jf^^*"^5 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  would  have  been  severely  ^J^"^ 
punished.     We  shall  see  hereafter  that  an  enormity  of 
this  description,  committed  by  the  Athenian  general  Paches  at 

»  Plutarch,  Pelopidaa,  c.  20  j  Plutarch,  Amator.  Narrat.  c.  3,  p.  773. 
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Mitylene,  cost  him  his  life  before  the  Athenian  dikasts.^  Xeno- 
phon,  in  the  dark  and  one-sided  representation  which  he  gives  of 
the  Athenian  democracy,  remarks,  that  if  the  subject-allies  had 
not  been  made  amenable  to  justice  at  Athens,  they  would  have 
cared  little  for  the  people  of  Athens,  and  would  have  paid  court 
only  to  those  individual  Athenians,  generals,  trierarchs,  or  envoys, 
who  visited  the  islands  on  service ;  but  under  the  existing  system, 
the  subjects  were  compelled  to  visit  Athens  either  as  plaintifis  or 
defendants,  and  were  thus  under  the  necessity  of  paying  court  to 
the  bulk  of  the  people  also — that  is,  to  those  humbler  citizens  out 
of  whom  the  dikasteries  were  formed ;  they  supplicated  the  dikasts 
in  court  for  favour  or  lenient  dealing.'  But  this  is  only  an  invi- 
dious manner  of  discrediting  what  was  really  a  protection  to  the 
allies,  both  in  purpose  and  in  reality.  For  it  was  a  lighter  lot  to 
be  brought  for  trial  before  the  dikastery,  than  to  be  condemned 
without  redress  by  the  general  on  service,  or  to  be  forced  to  buy  off 
his  condemnation  by  a  bribe.  Moreover  the  dikastery  was  open  not 
merely  to  receive  accusations  against  citizens  of  the  allied  cities,  but 
also  to  entertain  complaints  which  they  preferred  against  others. 

Assuming  the  dikasteries  at  Athens  to  be  ever  so  defective  as 
The  dikMte-  tribunals  for  administering  justice,  we  must  recollect  that 
ries, defective  thcv  wcrc  the  samc  tribunals  under  which  every  Athe- 

or  not,  were  •  ,  ,  ■' 

the  same  tri-   nian  citizcn  held  his  own  fortune  or  reputation,  and  that 

bunala  under  ,  .  j      •         i  i 

which  every  the  uativc  of  any  subject  city  was  admitted  to  the  same 
held  his  own  chaucc  of  justicc  as  the  native  of  Athens.  Accordingly 
"^^  ^'  we  find  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta,  immediately 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  taking  peculiar  credit  to  the  impe- 
rial city  on  this  ground,  for  equal  dealing  with  her  subject-allies. 
"  If  our  power  (he  says)  were  to  pass  into  other  hands,  the  com- 
parison would  presently  show  how  moderate  we  are  in  the  use  of 
it :  but  as  regards  us,  our  very  moderation  is  unfairly  turned  to 
our  disparagement  rather  than  to  our  praise.  For  even  though 
we  put  ourselves  at  disadvantage  in  matters  litigated  with  our 
allies,  and  though  we  have  appointed  such  matters  to  be  judged 
among  ourselves,  and  under  laws  equal  to  both  parties,  we  are 
represented  as  animated  by  nothing  better  than  a  love  of  Utiga- 


1  See  infray  chap.  49. 

^  Xenophon,  Rep.  Athen.  i.  18.  Uphs 
Z\  ro^noiSy  el  /a^v  m^  ^irl  Zlxai  iftffav  ol 
ffi^fjLaxoif  Tovs  iicirXiovras  'AOtfyaitoy 
irlfiwv  hy  fUyovSt  ro{fs  re  vrparrtyohs  koX 
rohs  rpiripdpxovs  Kcd  vp^cfitis*  yvy  8* 
iiydyKcurrcu  rhy  ^fifioy  KoKcuctvtiy  ruy 
*Mfivai»v   clff   ^Kourros    r£y    avfifidx<»y, 


ytyydiaKwy  Sri  8ei  fiky  it^uc6fi(yoy  'A0^- 
ya^t  HlKtiy  ^ovyai  Kcd  \afi(7y,  oIk  iy  &\- 
Xots  ntriyj  A^A'  iy  r^  ^"fif^f  ^5  i<m  W^ 
y6fios  *hB4\np(n.  Kal  kyri^oKriffai  kyory 
KdCfTcu  ty  rots  JiiKcurrripioiSj  koX  flfftSyris 
rovy  iviXafifidytcOai  rrjs  x^W^*  ^'^ 
rovro  oiy  ol  ffififuixoi  8oG\o(  rov  S-^/aou 
r£y  *A$riycUay  KoStcrao'i  fiaWoy. 
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tion."  *     "  Our  allies  (he  adds)  would  complain  less  if  we  made 
open  use  of  our  superior  force  with  regard  to  them ;  but  we  dis- 


»  Thucyd.  i.  76,  77.  "AWovs  y*  hr 
o^  ol6fi€$a  T^  riixirtpa  \a$6vra5  btT^cu 
hy  fidXitrra  ft  ri  fi€rpid(ofi€y'  rifiiy  hk  koX 
ix  rov  4iri€iKovs  iSo^la  rh  irXiov  ^  ticcuvos 
ovK  ctic^ws  TTtpUarri.  Kal  i\(ur<roifi€yoi 
ykp  iv  reus  ^vfifiokalats  irphs  robs  ^vfxfxd- 
X^vs  BiKcus,  Kcd  irap*  iifiiv  ainois  4y  rots 
Sfiolots  y6fjMis  icoi4\<rayrfs  rhs  Kpierus, 
^iXoBiKfir  BoKovfity,  &c. 

I  coDBtrue  ^vfifiokalcus  BIkcus  an  con- 
nected in  meaning  with  ^vfi,$6\ata  and 
not  with  {ii/i/3oAa— following  Duker  and 
Bloomfield  in  preference  to  Poppo  and 
Goller :  see  the  elaborate  notes  of  the  two 
latter  editors.  AUou  &irb  ^vfi$6\uv  indi- 
cated the  arrangements  concluded  by  spe- 
cial convention  between  two  different 
citi««,  by  consent  of  both,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  controversies  between 
their  respective  citizens :  they  were 
something  essentially  apart  from  the 
ordinary  judicial  arrangements  of  either 
state.  Now  what  the  Athenian  orator 
here  insists  upon  is  exactly  the  contrary 
of  this  idea :  he  says  that  the  allies  were 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  Athenian  trial 
and  Athenian  laws,  in  like  manner  vrith 
the  citizens  themselves.  The  judicial 
arrangements  by  which  the  Athenian 
allies  were  brought  before  the  Athenian 
dikasteries  cannot  with  propriety  be 
said  to  be  Biiecu  &irb  (v/A/BdAwv;  unless 
the  act  of  original  incorporation  into 
the  confederacy  of  Delos  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  ^6iA$o\oy  or  agreement — 
which  in  a  large  sense  it  might  be, 
though  not  in  the  proper  sense  in  which 
BIkcu  iLvh  ^vfifi6ko»y  are  commonly  men- 
tioned. Moreover  I  think  that  the  pas- 
sage of  Antipho  (De  Csede  Herodis,  p. 
745)  proves  that  it  was  the  citizens  of 
places  not  in  alliance  with  Athens  who 
litigated  with  Athenians  according  to 
8iicai  kich  ^v/x$6\o»y — not  the  allies  of 
Athens  while  they  resided  in  their  own 
native  cities ;  for  I  agree  with  the  inter- 
pretation which  Boeckh  puts  upon  this 
passage,  in  opposition  to  Platner  and 
Schomann  (Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of 
Athens,  book  iii.  ch.  xvi.  p.  403,  Eng. 
transl. ;  Schomann,  Der  Attisch.  Pro- 
zess,  p.  778;  Platner,  Prozess  und  Kla- 
gen  bei  den  Attikem,  oh.  iv.  2.  p.  110- 
112,  where  the  latter  discusses  both  the 
passages  of  Antipho  and  Thucydidds). 

The  passages  in  Demosthenes,  Orat. 
de  Halones.  c.  3.  pp.  98,  99;  and  Ando- 
kides  cont.  Alkibiad.  c.  7,  p.  121  (I 
quote  this  latter  oration,  though  it  is 


undoubtedly  spurious,  because  we  may 
well  suf^ose  the  author  of  it  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  nature  and  contents  of 
(v/AjBoAa),  give  us  a  sufficient  idea  of 
these  judicial  conventions,  or  ^ififioKa — 
special  and  liable  to  differ  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  They  seem  to  me  essen- 
tially distinct  from  that  systematic 
scheme  of  proceeding  whereby  the  di- 
kasteries  of  Athens  were  made  cogni- 
zant of  all,  or  most,  important  contro- 
versies among  or  between  the  allied 
cities,  as  well  as  of  political  accusations. 

M.  Boeckh  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  autonomous  allies  (Chios  and 
Lesbos,  at  the  time  immediately  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war)  and  the  sufy'ect- 
allies;  "the  former  class  (he  says)  re- 
tained possession  of  unlimited  jurisdic- 
tion, whereas  the  latter  were  compelled 
to  try  all  their  disputes  in  the  courts  of 
Athens."  Doubtless  this  distinction 
would  prevail  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
how  far  it  was  pushed  we  can  hardly 
say.  Suppose  that  a  dispute  took  place 
between  Chios  and  one  of  the  subject- 
islands — or  between  an  individual  Chism 
and  an  individual  Thasian — would  not 
the  Chian  plaintiff  sue,  or  the  Chian  de- 
fendant be  sued  before  the  Athenian 
dikastery  ?  Suppose  that  an  Athenian 
citizen  or  officer  became  involved  in 
dispute  with  a  Chian,  would  not  the 
Athenian  dikastery  be  the  competent 
court,  whichever  of  the  two  were  plain- 
tiff or  defendant?  Suppose  a  Chian 
citizen  or  magistrate  to  be  suspected  of 
fomenting  revolt,  would  it  not  be  com- 
petent to  any  accuser,  either  Chian  or 
Athenian,  to  indict  him  before  the  di- 
kastery at  Athens  ?  Abuse  of  power, 
or  peculation,  committed  by  Athenian 
officers  at  Chios,  must  of  course  be 
brought  before  the  Athenian  dikasteries, 
just  as  much  as  if  the  crime  had  been 
committed  at  Thasos  or  Naxos.  We 
have  no  evidence  to  help  us  in  regard 
to  these  questions ;  but  I  incline  to  be- 
lieve that  the  difference  in  respect  to 
judicial  arrangement,  between  the  auto- 
nomous and  the  subject-allies,  was  less 
in  degree  than  M.  Boeckh  believes.  We 
must  recollect  that  the  arrangement  was 
not  all  pure  hardship  to  the  allies — the 
liability  to  be  prosecuted  was  accom- 
panied with  the  privilege  of  prosecut- 
ing for  injuries  received. 

There  is  one  remark  however  which 
appears  to  me  of  importance  for  under* 
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card  such  maxims,  and  deal  with  them  upon  an  'equal  footing ; 
and  they  are  so  accustomed  to  this  that  they  think  themselves 
entitled  to  complain  at  every  trifling  disappointment  of  their  ex- 
pectations.^ They  suffered  worse  hardships  under  the  Persians 
before  our  empire  began,  and  they  would  suffer  worse  under  yoi 
(the  Spartans)  if  you  were  to  succeed  in  conquering  us  and  making 
our  empire  yours." 

History  bears  out  the  boast  of  the  Athenian  orator,  both  as  tc 
the  time  preceding  and  following  the  empire  of  Athens.'  And  ar 
Athenian  citizen  indeed  might  well  regard  it  not  as  a  hardship, 
but  as  a  privilege  to  the  subject-allies,  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  sue  him  before  the  dikastery,  and  to  defend  themselves  before 
the  same  tribunal  either  in  case  of  wrong  done  to  him,  or  in  case 
of  alleged  treason  to  the  imperial  authority  of  Athens :  they  were 
thereby  put  upon  a  level  with  himself.  Still  more  would  he  find 
reason  to  eulogise  the  universal  competence  of  these  dikasteries  ii 
providing  a  common  legal  authority  for  all  disputes  of  the  nume- 
rous distinct  communities  of  the  empire  one  with  another,  and  foi 
the  safe  navigation  and  general  commerce  of  the  iEgean.  Tha* 
complaints  were  raised  against  it  among  the  subject-allies  is  no- 
way surprising.      For  the  empire  of  Athens  generally  was  incon- 


standing  the  testimoniee  on  this  subject. 
The  Athenian  empire,  properly  so  called, 
which  began  by  the  confederacy  of  De- 
loB  after  the  Persian  invasion,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  at  the  close  of  the 
Feloponnesian  war,  whdn  Athens  was 
conquered  and  taken.  But  after  some 
years  had  elapsed,  towards  the  year 
S77  B.c ,  Athens  again  began  to  make 
maritime  conquests,  to  acquire  allies,  to 
receive  tribute,  to  assemble  a  synod, 
and  to  resume  her  footing  of  something 
like  an  imperial  city.  Now  her  power  | 
oyer  her  allies  during  this  second  pe« 
riod  of  empire  was  not  near  so  great  as 
it  had  been  during  the  first,  between 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars: 
nor  can  we  be  at  aU  sure  that  what  is 
true  of  the  second  is  also  true  of  the 
first.  And  I  think  it  probable,  that 
those  statements  of  the  grammarians, 
which  represent  the  allies  as  carrying  i 
on  BIkus  axh  (rvii^6Km¥  in  ordinary  : 
practice  with  the  Athenians,  may  reaUy  ' 
DC  true  about  the  second  empire  or  ' 
alliance,      fiekker,   Anecdota,   p.   436. 

{nniic6ois'  oUrvs  *Ain<rroT4\iis.  PoUux, 
Tiii.  63.  'Air^  avi^Xmv  ll  Blmi  HtP,  5rc 
ol  ff^fifjMxoi  i9iicd(orro.  Also  Hesyohius, 


L  489.  The  statement  here  ascribed  tc 
Aristotle  may  very  probably  be  tru< 
about  the  second  alliance,  though  i^ 
cannot  be  held  true  for  the  first.  It 
the  second,  the  Athenians  may  reall] 
have  had  a6fi$oXa,  or  special  conven- 
tions for  judicial  business,  with  man] 
of  their  principal  allies,  instead  of  mak 
ing  Athens  the  authoritative  centre,  an< 
heir  to  the  Delian  svnod,  as  they  die 
during  the  first.  It  is  to  be  remarket 
however  that  Harpokration,  in  the  ex 
planation  which  he  gives  of  o^/u^oXa 
treats  them  in  a  perfectly  general  way 
as  conventions  for  settlement  of  judicia 
controversy  between  city  and  city,  with 
out  any  particular  allusion  to  Atheni 
and  her  allies.  Compare  Hefifler,  Athe 
naische  Qerichtsverfassung,  iii.  1,  3,  p 
91. 

1  Thucvd.  i.  77.  0»^  8i^  (the  allies 
flBtfffityoi  xpbf  iifias  dxhro\ 
tffov  6fii\.t7y,  8cc, 

s  Compare  Isokratds,  Or.  iv.  Pane 
g^c.  p.  62,  66.  sect.  116-138;  and  Or 
zii.  Panathenaic.  p.  247-254.  sect.  72- 
111;  Or.  viii.  De  Pace,  p.  178.  sect.  Ill 
seqq. ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13  ;  Cornel 
Nepos,  Lysand.  o.  2,  3. 
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sisteDt  with  that  separate  autonomy  to  which  every  town  thought 
itself  entitled ;  and  this  central  judicature  was  one  of  its  prominent 
and  constantly  operative  institutions,  as  well  as  a  striking  mark  of 
dependence  to  the  subordinate  communities.  Yet  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  if  empire  was  to  be  maintained  at  all,  no  way  of  main- 
taining it  could  be  found  at  once  less  oppressive  and  more  bene- 
ficial than  the  superintending  competence  of  the  dikasteries — a 
system  not  taking  its  rise  in  the  mere  "love  of  litigation"  (if 
indeed  we  are  to  reckon  this  a  real  feature  in  the  Athenian  cha- 
racter, which  I  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  examining),  much 
less  in  those  petty  collateral  interests  indicated  by  Xenophon,^ 
such  as  the  increased  customs  duty,  rent  of  houses,  and  hire  of 
slaves  at  Peiraeus,  and  the  larger  profits  of  the  heralds,  arising 
from  the  influx  of  suitors.  It  was  nothing  but  the  power,  originally 
inherent  in  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  of  arbitration  between  mem- 
bers and  enforcement  of  duties  towards  the  whole — a  power  inhe- 
rited by  Athens  from  that  synod,  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  political 
wants  of  her  empire ;  to  which  end  it  was  essential,  even  in  the 
view  of  Xenophon  himself.*  It  may  be  that  the  dikastery  was  not 
always  impartial  between  Athenian  citizens  privately,  or  the  Athe- 
nian commonwealth  collectively,  and  the  subject-allies, — and  inso- 
far the  latter  had  good  reason  to  complain.  But  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  no  ground  for  suspecting  it  of  deliberative  or  stand- 
ing unfairness,  or  of  any  other  defects  than  such  as  were  insepa- 
rable from  its  constitution  and  procedure,  whoever  might  be  the 
parties  under  trial. 

We  are  now  considering  the  Athenian  empire  as  it  stood  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;  before  the  increased  exactions  Athenian 

,,*,.,.,  1  I'll  .        empire  was 

and  the  multiplied  revolts,  to  which  that  war  gave  rise  affected  for 

the  worse  !)▼ 

— before  the  cruelties  which  accompanied  the  suppres-  thedrcum- 
tion  of  those  revolts,  and  which  so  deeply  stained  the  Peioponue- 
character  of  Athens — before  that  aggravated  fierceness,  more^w^ 
mistrust,  contempt  of  obligation,  and  rapacious  violence,  ^Sdao^into 
which  Thucydides  so  emphatically  indicates  as  having  wiftSSfhad 
been  infused  into  the  Greek  bosom  by  the  fever  of  an  FJi^**^***  **" 

*  Xenophon,  Repub.  Ath.  i.  17. 


'  Xenophon,  Repub.  Ath.  i.  16.  He 
statefl  it  aa  one  of  the  advantageous  con- 
sequences, which  induced  the  Athenians 
to  bring  the  suits  and  complaints  of  the 
allies  to  Athens  for  trial — that  the  pry- 
taneia,  or  fees  paid  upon  entering  a 
cause  for  trial,  became  sufficiently  large 
to  furnish  all  the  pay  for  the  dikasts 
throughout  the  year. 


But  in  another  part  of  his  treatise 
(iii.  2.  3)  he  represents  the  Athenian 
dikasteries  as  overloaded  with  judicial 
business,  much  more  than  they  could 
possibly  get  through ;  insomuch  that 
there  were  long  delays  before  (Kkuses 
could  be  brought  on  for  trial.  It  could 
hardly  be  any  great  object  therefore  to 
multiply  complaints  artificiaUy,  in  order 
to  make  fees  for  the  dikasts. 
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all-pervading  contest.^  There  had  been  before  tins  time  many 
revolts  of  the  Athenian  dependences,  from  the  earliest  at 
Naxos  down  to  the  latest  at  Samos.  All  had  been  successfully 
suppressed,  but  in  no  case  had  Athens  displayed  the  same  unre- 
lenting rigour  as  we  shall  find  hereafter  manifested  towards  Mity- 
lene,  Skione,  and  Melos.  The  policy  of  Perikles,  now  hi  the 
plenitude  of  his  power  at  Athens,  was  cautious  and  conservative, 
averse  to  forced  extension  of  empire  as  well  as  to  those  increased 
burdens  on  the  dependent  allies  which  such  schemes  would  have 
entailed,  and  tending  to  maintain  that  assured  commerce  in  the 
iEgean  by  which  all  of  them  must  have  been  gainers — not  without 
a  conviction  that  the  contest  must  arise  sooner  or  later  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  and  that  the  resources  as  well  as  the  temper 
of  the  allies  must  be  husbanded  against  that  contingency.  If  we 
read  in  Thucydides  the  speech  of  the  envoy  from  Mitylene*  at 
Olympia,  delivered  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of 
the  city  from  Athens — a  speech  imploring  aid  and  setting  forth 
the  strongest  impeachment  against  Athens  which  the  facts  could 
be  made  to  furnish — we  shall  be  surprised  how  weak  the  case  is 
and  how  much  the  speaker  is  conscious  of  its  weakness.  He  has 
nothing  like  practical  grievances  and  oppressions  to  urge  against 
the  imperial  city.  He  does  not  dwell  upon  enormity  of  tribute, 
unpunished  misconduct  of  Athenian  officers,  hardship  of  bringing 
Therawect-  causcs  for  trial  to  Athens,  or  other  sufierings  of  the 
Ath?iu  hta  subjects  generally.  He  has  nothing  to  say  except  that 
Sii^iSSlli  they  were  defenceless  and  degraded  subjects,  and  that 
complain  of.  ^.thcns  held  authority  over  them  without  and  against 
their  own  consent:  and  in  the  case  of  Mitylene,  not  so  much 
as  this  could  be  said,  since  she  was  on  the  footing  of  an 
equal,  armed,  and  autonomous  ally.  Of  course  this  state  of  forced 
dependence  was  one  which  the  allies,  or  such  of  them  as  could 
stand  alone,  would  naturally  and  reasonably  shake  off  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity.^  But  the  negative  evidence,  derived 
from  the  speech  of  the  Mitylenaean  orator,  goes  far  to  make  out 
the  point  contended  for  by  the  Athenian  speaker  at  Sparta  imme- 
diately before  the  war — that,  beyond  the  fact  of  such  forced 
dependence,  the  allies  liad  little  practically  to  complain  of.     A 


^  See  his  well-known  comments  on 
the  seditions  at  Korkyra,  iii.  82,  83. 
»  Thucyd.  iii.  11-U. 
'  So  the  Athenian  orator  Diodotus 


extreme  punishment  about  to  be  in- 
flicted on  Mityldnd — liv  ri¥a  i\f6Btpov 

r ovofiiav   iLwotrr dyra   x*^P^^^' 


puts  it   in  his  speech  depi'ecating  the    /ic0a,  &c.  (^Thucyd.  iii.  46). 
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citj  like  Mitylene  might  be  strong  enough  to  protect  itself  and  its 
own  commerce  without  the  help  of  Athens.  But  to  the  weaker 
allies,  the  breaking  up  of  the  Athenian  empire  would  have  greatly 
lessened  the  security  both  of  individuals  and  of  commerce,  in  the 
waters  of  the  iEgean,  and  their  freedom  would  thus  have  been 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  considerable  positive  disadvantages.^ 


*  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
Athenian  empire  was  essentially  a  go- 
Tcmment  of  dependencies ;  Athens  as  an 
imperial  state  exercising  authority  over 
subordinate  governments.  To  main- 
tain beneficitd  relations  between  two 
governments, — one  supreme— the  other 
subordinate — and  to  make  the  system 
work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people 
in  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  people  in 
the  other — ^has  always  been  found  a 
problem  of  great  difficulty.  Whoever 
reads  the  instructive  volume  of  Sir  G. 
C.  Lewis  (Essay  on  the  Qovemment  of 
Dependencies),  and  the  number  of  in- 
stances of  practical  misgovemment  in 
this  matter  which  are  set  forth  therein 
— vtrill  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
empire  of  Athens  over  her  allies  makes 
comparatively  a  creditable  figure.  It 
wiU  most  certainly  stand  full  compa- 
rison with  the  government  of  England 
over  dependencies  in  the  last  century ; 
as  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Catholics  —  by  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence published  in  1776  by  the 
American  colonies,  setting  forth  the 
grounds  of  their  separation — and  by  the 

S leadings  of  Mr.  Burke  against  Warren 
[astings. 

A  statement  and  legal  trial  alluded 
to  by  Sir  Qeorge  Lewis  (p.  307)  eluci- 
dates farther  two  points  not  unimport- 
ant on  the  present  occasion :  1.  The 
illiberal  and  humiliating  vein  of  senti- 
ment which  is  apt  to  arise  in  citizens  of 
the  supreme  government  towards  those 
of  the  suboroLuate.  2.  The  protection 
which  English  Jury-trial,  nevertheless, 
afforded  to  the  citizens  of  the  depen- 
dency against  oppression  by  English 
officers. 

"  An  action  was  brought  in  the  Court 
of  Conmion  Pleas,  in  1773,  by  Mi*. 
Anthony  Fabrigas  a  native  of  Minorca, 
against  General  Mostyn  the  governor  of 
the  island.  The  facts  proved  at  the 
trial  were,  that  Qovemor  Mostyn  had 
arrested  the  plaintiff,  imprisoned  him, 
and  transported  him  to  Spain  without 
any  form  of  trial,  on  the  ground  that 
the  plaintiff  had  presented  to  him  a 


petition  for  redress  of  grievances  in  a 
manner  which  he  deemed  improper. 
Mr.  Justice  Qould  left  it  to  the  jury 
to  say,  whether  the  plaintiff's  beha- 
viour was  such  as  to  afford  a  just  con- 
clusion that  he  was  about  to  stir  up 
sedition  and  mutiny  in  the  garrison,  or 
whether  he  meant  no  more  than  ear- 
nestly to  press  his  suit  and  obtain  a 
redress  of  grievances.  If  they  thought 
the  latter,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
recover  in  the  action.  The  jury  gave 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  mth  £3000 
damages.  In  the  following  term  an 
application  was  made  for  a  new  trial, 
which  was  refused  by  the  whole  court. 
'*  The  following  remarks  of  the  coun- 
sel for  Oovemor  Mostyn  on  this  trial 
contain  a  plain  and  naive  statement  of 
the  doctrine,  that  a  dependency  is  to  be 
governed  not  for  its  own  interest^  but  for 
that  of  tKe  dominant  state,  *  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury  (said  the  counsel),  it  wiU 
be  time  for  me  now  to  take  notice  of 
another  circumstance,  notorious  to  all 
the  gentlemen  who  have  been  settled  in 
the  island,  that  the  natives  of  Minorca 
are  but  ill-affected  to  the  English  and 
to  the  English  government.  It  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at.  They  are 
the  descendants  of  Spaniards ;  and  they, 
consider  Spain  as  the  country  to  which 
they  ought  naturally  to  belong:  it  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
are  indisposed  to  the   English  whom 

they  consider  as  their  conquerors. 

Of  all  the  Minorquins  in  the  island,  the 
plaintiff  perhaps  stands  singularly  and 
eminently  the  most  seditious,  turbu- 
lent, and  dissatisfied  subject  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  that  is  to  be 
found  in  Minorca.  Gentlemen,  he  is, 
or  chooses  to  be^  called  the  patriot  of 
Minorca.  Now  patriotism  is  a  very 
pretty  thing  among  ourselves,  and  we 
owe  much  to  it :  we  owe  our  liberties 
to  it ;  but  we  should  have  but  little 
to  value,  and  perhaps  we  should  have 
but  little  of  what  we  now  enjoy,  were 
it  not  for  our  trade.  And  for  the  sake 
of  our  tradCy  it  is  not  fit  tfuit  we  should 
encmirage  patriotism  in  Minorca:  for  it 
is  there  destructive  of  our  trade,  and 
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world  was 
now  divided 
into  two 
great  sye- 
tema:  with 
a  right  sup- 
posed to  be 
vested  in 
each,  of  pn- 
nbhing  its 
own  refrac- 
tory  mem- 
bers. 


Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  world  (putting  aside  Italian, 
The  Grecian  Sicilian,  and  African  Greek)  was  at  this  time  included 
either  in  the  alliance  of  Lacedaemon  or  in  that  of  Athens, 
so  that  the  truce  of  thirty  years  ensured  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  everywhere.  Moreover  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederates  had  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  to 
refuse  the  request  of  Samos  for  aid  in  her  revolt  against 
Athens  :  whereby  it  seemed  established,  as  practical  in- 
ternational law,  that  neither  of  these  two  great  aggregate 
bodies  should  intermeddle  with  the  other,  and  that  each  should 
restrain  or  punish  its  own  disobedient  members.^ 

Of  this  refusal,  which  materially  affected  the  course  of  events, 
the  main  advisers  had  been  the  Corinthians,  in  spite  of  that  fear 
and  dislike  of  Athens  which  prompted  many  of  the  allies  to  vote 
for  war.*  The  position  of  the  Corinthians  was  peculiar  ;  for  while 
Sparta  and  her  other  allies  were  chiefly  land-powers,  Corinth  had 
been  from  early  times  maritime,  commercial,  and  colonising.  She 
had  indeed  once  possessed  the  largest  navy  in  Greece,  along  with 
iEgina  ;  but  either  she  had  not  increased  it  at  all  during  the  last 
forty  years,  or  if  she  had,  her  comparative  naval  importance  had 
been  sunk  by  the  gigantic  expansion  of  Athens.  The  Corinthians 
had  both  commerce  and  colonies — Leukas,  Anaktorium,  Ambrakia, 
Korkyra,  &c.,  along  or  near  the  coast  of  Epirus :  they  had  also 


there  is  an  end  to  our  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean,  if  it  goes  there.  But 
here  it  is  very  well :  for  the  body  of  the 
people  in  this  country  will  have  it: 
they  have  demanded  it— and  in  conse- 
-quence  of  their  demands,  they  have 
enjoyed  liberties  which  they  will  trans- 
mit to  their  posterity — and  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  this  government  to  de- 
prive them  of  it.  But  they  will  take 
care  of  all  our  conquests  abroad.  If 
that  spirit  prevailed  in  Minorca,  the 
consequence  would  be  the  loss  of  that 
country,  and  of  course  of  our  Medi- 
terranean trade.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  set  all  our  slaves  free  in  our  planta- 
tions.' " 

The  prodigious  sum  of  damages 
awarded  by  the  jury  shows  the  strength 
of  their,  sympathy  with  this  Minorquin 
plaintiff  against  the  English  officer.  I 
doubt  not  that  the  feeling  of  the  dika- 
steiT  at  Athens  was  much  of  the  same 
kind,  and  often  quite  as  strong  ;  sin- 
cerely disposed  to  protect  the  subject- 
allies  against  misconduct  of  Athenian 
trierarcns  or  inspectors. 


The  feelings  expressed  in  the  speech 
above- cited  would  also  often  find  utter- 
ance from  Athenian  orators  in  the  as- 
sembly :  and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  produce  parallel  passages,  in  which 
these  orators  imply  discontent  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  to  be  the  natui-al  state 
of  things,  such  as  Athens  could  not 
hope  to  escape.  The  speech  here  given 
shows  that  such  feelings  arise,  almost 
inevitably,  out  of  the  uncomfortable 
relation  of  two  governments,  one  su- 
preme, and  the  other  subordinate. 
They  are  not  the  product  of  peculiar 
cruelty  and  oppression  on  the  part  of 
the  Athenian  democracy,  as  Mr.  Mitford 
and  so  many  others  have  sought  to  prove. 

'  See  the  important  passage  ledready 
adverted  to  in  a  prior  note. 

Thucyd.  i.  40.  oi8i  yitp  ^fitTs  2o- 
fiiuy  i,xo<rrdyrutf  <|/-^^ov  irpo<r€$4fi(0a 
ivavriav  ^fxiv,  rwv  $XKoav  H^Xoxovvrf 
ffltav   ZixcL    i^pKTfi^vtov    ti   XP^    ainois 

rohs    w  po  a"fi  Koyr  as    ^vfifid^ovs 
ahr6v  riva  Ko\d(tiy, 
*  Thucyd.  i.  33. 
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their  colony  Potidaea,  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene  in  Thrace, 
and  intimately  connected  with  them :  and  the  interest  of  their 
commerce  made  them  averse  to  collision  with  the  superior  navy 
of  the  Athenians.  It  was  this  consideration  which  had 
induced  them  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the  Lacedaemonian  corinth.  tnm 
allies  towards  war  on  behalf  of  Samos.  For  though  their  beomirawar- 
feelings  both  of  jealousy  and  hatred  against  Athens  were 
even  now  strong/  arising  greatly  out  of  the  struggle  a  few  years 
before  the  acquisition  of  Megara  to  the  Athenian  alliance — 
prudence  indicated  that  in  a  war  against  the  first  naval  power  in 
Greece,  they  were  sure  to  be  the  greatest  losers. 

So  long  as  the  policy  of  Corinth  pointed  towards  peace,  there 
was  every  probability  that  war  would  be  avoided,  or  at  least 
accepted  only  in  a  case  of  grave  necessity,  by  the  Lacedaemonian 
alliance.  But  a  contingency,  distant  as  well  as  unexpected,  which 
occurred  about  five  years  after  the  revolt  of  Samos,  reversed  all 
these  chances,  and  not  only  extinguished  the  dispositions  of  Corinth 
towards  peace,  but  even  transformed  her  into  the  forward  insti- 
gator of  war. 

Amidst  the  various  colonies  planted  from  Corinth  along  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  the  greater  number  acknowledged  on  DisputM 
her  part  an  hegemony  or  supremacy.*  What  extent  of  aSJiSTlSd" 
real  power  and  interference  this  acknowledgement  im-  ^*?/^i. 
plied,  in  addition  to  the  honorary  dignity,  we  are  not  in  ^«*«»^ 
a  condition  to  say.  But  the  Corinthians  were  popular,  and  had 
not  carried  their  interference  beyond  the  point  which  the  colonists 
themselves  found  acceptable.  To  these  amicable  relations,  how- 
ever, the  powerful  Korkyra  formed  a  glaring  exception — having 
been  generally  at  variance,  sometimes  in  the  most  aggravated 
hostility,  with  its  mother-city,  and  withholding  from  her  even  the 
accustomed  tributes  of  honorary  and  filial  respect.  It  was  amidst 
such  relations  of  habitual  ill-will  between  Corinth  and  Eorkyra 
that  a  dispute  grew  up  respecting  the  city  of  Epidamnus  (known 
afterwards  in  the  Roman  times  as  Dyrrachium,  hard  by  the 
modem  Durazzo) — a  colony  founded  by  the  Eorkyraeans  on  the 
coast  of  Illyria  in  the  Ionic  Gulf,  considerably  to  the  north  of 
their  own  island.  So  strong  was  the  sanctity  of  Grecian  custom 
in  respect  to  the  foundation  of  colonies,  that  the  Korkyraeans,  in 
spite  of  their  enmity  to  Corinth,  had  been  obliged  to  select  the 
(Ekist  (or  Founder-in-Chief)  of  Epidamnus  from    that  city — ^a 

»  Thucyd.  i.  42. 

3  Thucjd.  i.  38.  ^cfutvct  t§  fTveu  kcU  t^  •U6ra  0€u/fJLd(ur^, 
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citizen  of  Herakleid  descent  named  Fhalius — along  with  whom 
there  had  also  come  some  Corinthian  settlers.  And  thus  Epi- 
damnus,  though  a  Korkyraean  colony,  was  nevertheless  a  re- 
cognised grand-daughter  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  of 
Corinth,  the  recollection  of  which  was  perpetuated  by  the  solem- 
nities periodically  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Qikist.* 

Founded  on  the  isthmus  of  an  outlying  peninsula  on  the  sea- 
TheEpidam-  coast  of  the  Illyriau  Taulantii,  Epidamnus  was  at  first 
for  aid  ?n^^  prospcrous,  and  acquired  a  considerable  territory  as  well 
to^KoTkyra!!!  AS  a  numcrous  population.  But  during  the  years  im- 
f^Jd^hT  mediately  preceding  the  period  which  we  have  now 
£nd"ald^*  reached,  it  had  been  exposed  to  great  reverses.  In- 
•>»«pi*«-  ternal  sedition  between  the  oligarchy  and  the  people, 
aggravated  by  attacks  from  the  neighbouring  Illyrians,  had  crip- 
pled its  power ;  and  a  recent  revolution,  in  which  the  people  put 
down  the  oligarchy,  had  reduced  it  still  farther — since  ttie  oligar- 
chical exiles,  collecting  a  force  and  allying  themselves  with  the 
lUyrians,  harassed  the  city  grievously  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
Epidamnian  democracy  was  in  such  straits  as  to  be  forced  to  send 
to  Korkyra  for  aid.  Their  envoys  sat  down  as  suppUants  at  the 
temple  of  Here,  cast  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  Korkyraeans, 
and  besought  them  to  act  both  as  mediators  with  the  exiled  oli- 
garchy, and  as  auxiliaries  against  the  Illyrians.  Though  the 
Korkyraeans,  themselves  democratically  governed,  might  have  been 
expected  to  sympathise  with  these  suppliants  and  their  prayers, 
yet  their  feeling  was  decidedly  opposite.  For  it  was  the  Epi- 
damnian oligarchy  who  were  principally  connected  with  Korkyra, 
from  whence  their  forefathers  had  emigrated,  and  where  their 
family  burial-places  as  well  as  their  kinsmen  were  still  to  be 
found : '  while  the  Demos,  or  small  proprietors  and  tradesmen  of 
Epidamnus,  may  perhaps  have  been  of  miscellaneous  origin,  and 
at  any  rate  had  no  visible  memorials  of  ancient  lineage  in  the 
mother-island.  Having  been  refused  aid  from  Korkyra,  and  find- 
ing their  distressed  condition  insupportable,  the  Epidamnians  next 
thought  of  applying  to  Corinth.  But  as  this  was  a  step  of 
questionable  propriety,  their  envoys  were  directed  first  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  Delphian  god.  His  oracle  having  given  an  un- 
qualified sanction,  they  proceeded  to  Corinth  with  their  mission  ; 
describing  their  distress  as  well  as  their  unavailing  application  at 


>  Thucyd.  i.  24,  25. 
*  Thucjd.  i.  26.  lixBor    7&p    is  r^v 
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Korkyra — tendering  Epidamnus  to  the  Corinthians  as  to  its 
CEkists  and  chiefs,  with  the  most  urgent  entreaties  for  immediate 
aid  to  preserve  it  from  ruin — and  not  omitting  to  insist  on  the 
divine  sanction  just  obtained.  It  was  found  easy  to  persuade  the 
Corinthians,  who,  looking  upon  Epidamnus  as  a  joint  colony  from 
Corinth  and  Korkyra,  thought  themselves  not  only  authorised,  but 
bound,  to  undertake  its  defence — a  resolution  much  prompted  by 
their  ancient  feud  against  Korkyra.  They  speedily  organized  an 
expedition,  consisting  partly  of  intended  new  settlers,  partly  of  a 
protecting  military  force — Corinthian,  Leukadian,  and  Ambra- 
kiotic :  which  combined  body,  in  order  to  avoid  opposition  from 
the  powerful  Korkyraean  navy,  was  marched  by  land  as  far  as 
Apollonia,  and  transported  from  thence  by  sea  to  Epidamnus.^ 

The  arrival  of  such  a  reinforcement  rescued  the  city  for  the 
moment,  but  drew  upon  it  a  formidable  increase  of  peril  The  Korky. 
from  the  Korkyrseans ;  who  looked  upon  the  interference  j^JSJmi^ 
of  Corinth  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  and  re-  IS*SSict 
sented  it  in  the  strongest  manner.  Their  feelings  were  *>yCorinth. 
farther  inflamed  by  the  Epidamnian  oligarchical  exiles,  who, 
coming  to  the  island  with  petitions  for  succour  and  appeals  to 
the  tombs  of  their  Korkyraean  ancestors,  found  a  ready  sympathy. 
They  were  placed  on  board  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  triremes,  after- 
wards strengthened  by  a  farther  reinforcement,  which  was  sent 
to  Epidamnus  with  the  insulting  requisition  that  they  should  be 
forthwith  restored  and  the  new-comers  from  Corinth  dismissed. 
No  attention  being  paid  to  such  demands,  the  Korkyrseans  com- 
menced the  blockade  of  the  city  with  forty  ships  and  with  an 
auxiliary  land-force  of  lUyrians— making  proclamation  that  any 
person  within,  citizen  or  not,  might  depart  safely  if  he  chose,  but 
would  be  dealt  with  as  an  enemy  if  he  remained.  How  many 
persons  profited  by  this  permission  we  do  not  know ;  but  at  least 
enough  to  convey  to  Corinth  the  news  that  their  troops  in  Epi- 
damnus were  closely  besieged.  The  Corinthians  immediately 
hastened  the  equipment  of  a  second  expedition — sufficient  not  only 
for  the  rescue  of  the  place,  but  to  surmount  that  resistance  which 
the  Korkyraeans  were  sure  to  offer.  In  addition  to  thirty  triremes, 
and  three  thousand  hoplites,  of  their  own,  they  solicited  aid  both 
in  ships  and  money  from  many  of  their  allies.  Eight  ships  fiilly 
manned  were  furnished  by  Megara,  four  by  Pales  in  the  island  of 
Kephallenia,  five  by  Epidaurus,  two  by  Troezen,  one  by  Hermione, 
ten  by  Leukas,  and  eight  by  Ambrakia — together  with  pecuniary 

»  Thucyd.  i.  26. 
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contributions  from  Thebes,  Phlius,  and  Elis.  They  farther  pro- 
claimed a  public  invitation  for  new  settlers  to  Epidamnus,  pro- 
mising equal  political  rights  to  all ;  an  option  being  allowed  to 
any  one,  who  wished  to  become  a  settler  without  being  ready  to 
depart  at  once,  to  ensure  future  admission  by  depositing  the  sum 
of  fifty  Corinthian  drachmas.  Though  it  might  seem  that  the 
prospects  of  these  new  settlers  were  full  of  doubt  and  danger,  yet 
such  was  the  confidence  entertained  in  the  metropolitan  protection 
of  Corinth,  that  many  were  found  as  well  to  join  the  fleet,  as  to 
pay  down  the  deposit  for  liberty  of  future  junction. 

All  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Corinth,  though  undertaken 
Remon-  with  iutcntioual  hostility  towards  Korkyra,  had  not  been 
iSJk^rSlS*  preceded  by  any  formal  proposition  such  as  was  cus- 
Md^hi^PeS-  tomary  among  Grecian  states — a  harshness  of  dealing 
ponnesuina.  arising  uot  merely  from  her  hatred  towards  Korkyra, 
but  also  from  the  peculiar  political  position  of  that  island,  which 
stood  alone  and  isolated,  not  enrolled  either  in  the  Athenian  or  in 
the  Lacedaemonian  alliance.  The  Korkyraeans,  well  aware  of  the 
serious  preparation  now  going  on  at  Corinth  and  of  the  union 
among  so  many  cities  against  them,  felt  themselves  hardly  a  match 
for  it  alone,  in  spite  of  their  wealth  and  their  formidable  naval 
force  of  120  triremes,  inferior  only  to  that  of  Athens.  They  made 
an  effort  to  avert  the  storm  by  peaceable  means,  prevailing  upon 
some  mediators  from  Sparta  and  Sikyon  to  accompany  them  to 
Corinth ;  where,  while  they  required  that  the  forces  and  settlers 
recently  despatched  to  Epidamnus  should  be  withdrawn,  denying 
all  right  on  the  part  of  Corinth  to  interfere  in  that  colony — they 
at  the  same  time  offered,  if  the  point  were  disputed,  to  refer  it  for 
arbitration  either  to  some  impartial  Peloponnesian  city,  or  to  the 
Delphian  oracle ;  such  arbiter  to  determine  to  which  of  the  two 
cities  Epidamnus  as  a  colony  really  belonged — and  the  decision  to 
be  obeyed  by  both.  They  solemnly  deprecated  recourse  to  arms, 
which,  if  persisted  in,  would  drive  them  as  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
seek  new  allies  such  as  they  would  not  willingly  apply  to.  To 
this  the  Corinthians  answered  that  they  could  entertain  no  pro- 
position until  the  Korkyraean  besieging  force  was  withdrawn  from 
Epidamnus.  Whereupon  the  Korkyraeans  rejoined  that  they  would 
withdraw  it  at  once,  provided  the  new  settlers  and  the  troops  sent  by 
Corinth  were  removed  at  the  same  time.  Either  there  ought  to  be 
this  reciprocal  retirement,  or  the  Korkyraeans  would  acquiesce  in 
the  8tatu  quo  on  both  sides,  until  the  arbiters  should  have  decided.^ 

»  Thucyd.  i.  28. 
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Although  the  Korkyrseans  had  been  unwarraBtably  harsh  in 
rejecting  the  first  supplication  from  Epidamnus,  yet  in  Hoetiiities 
their  propositions  made  at  Corinth,  right  and  equity  were  Smh^Md^ 
on  their  side.  But  the  Corinthians  had  gone  too  far,  and  navai^iictory 
assumed  an  attitude  too  decidedly  aggressive,  to  admit  o^^«^*'«'- 
of  listening  to  arbitration.  Accordingly,  so  soon  as  their  arma- 
ment was  equipped,  they  set  sail  for  Epidamnus,  despatching 
a  herald  to  declare  war  formally  against  the  Korkyraeans.  When 
the  armament,  consisting  of  seventy-five  triremes  under  Aristeus, 
Kallikrates,  and  Timanor,  with  2000  hoplites  under  Archetimus 
and  Isarchidas,  had  reached  Cape  Aktium  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf,  it  was  met  by  a  Korkyroean  herald  in  a  little 
boat  forbidding  all  farther  advance — a  summons  of  course  un- 
availing, and  quickly  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Korkyraean 
fleet  Out  of  the  120  triremes  which  constituted  the  naval 
establishment  of  the  island,  forty  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Epidamnus,  but  all  the  remaining  eighty  were  now  brought  into 
service ;  the  older  ships  being  specially  repaired  for  the  occasion. 
In  the  action  which  ensued,  they  gained  a  complete  victory,  de- 
stroying fifteen  Corinthian  ships,  and  taking  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoners.  And  on  the  very  day  of  the  victory,  Epidamnus 
surrendered  to.  their  besieging  fleet,  under  covenant  that  the 
Corinthians  within  it  should  be  held  as  prisoners,  and  that  the 
oth*  new-comers  should  be  sold  as  slaves.  The  Corinthians  and 
their  allies  did  not  long  keep  the  sea  after  their  defeat,  but  retired 
home,  while  the  Korkyraeans  remained  undisputed  masters  of  the 
neighbouring  sea.  Having  erected  a  trophy  on  Leukimme,  the 
adjoining  promontory  of  their  island,  they  proceeded,  according  to 
the  melancholy  practice  of  Grecian  warfare,  to  kill  all  their  prisoners^ 
— except  the  Corinthians,  who  were  carried  home  and  detained  as 
prizes  of  great  value  for  purposes  of  negotiation.  They  next 
began  to  take  vengeance  on  those  allies  of  Corinth  who  had  lent 
assistance  to  the  recent  expedition :  they  ravaged  the  territory  of 
Leukas,  burnt  Kyllene  the  seaport  of  Elis,  and  inflicted  so  much 
damage  that  the  Corinthians  were  compelled  towards  the  end  of 


*  To  ilhiBtrate  this  treatment  of  pri- 
soners of  war  among  the  ancient  Qreeks, 
I  transcribe  an  incident  from  the  more 
recent  history  of  Europe.  It  is  con- 
tainer! in  BasBompierre's  description  of 
bis  campaign  in  Hungsiry  in  1GU3,  with 
the  German  and  Hungarian  army  un- 
der Count  de  Rossworm,  against  the 
Turks  :— 

'*  Apr6s   cette   victoire,    nous  repas- 


s&mes  toute  Tarm^  de  Tautre  cdt^  du 
Danube  en  notre  camp.  Le  g^n^nd 
commanda  que  I'on  tuftt  tons  les  pri- 
sonniers  du  jour  prdc^dent,  parcequ'ils 
embarrassoient  Tarm^  :  qui  fut  une 
chose  bien  cruelle,  de  voir  tuer  de  sang- 
froid plus  de  huit  cents  hommes  rendus." 
— M^moires  de  Baasompierre,  p.  308: 
coUect.  Petitot. 
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the  gummer  to  send  a  second  annament  to  Cape  Aktium,  for  the 
defence  of  Leukas,  Anaktorium,  and  Ambrakia.  The  Korkyrsean 
fleet  was  again  assembled  near  Cape  Leukimme,  but  no  &rther 
action  took  place,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  both  armaments 
were  disbanded.* 

Deeply  were  the  Corinthians  humiliated  by  their  defeat  at  sea, 
B.C.  434-433.  together  with  the  dispersion  of  the  settlers  whom  they 
^i5S/*mSS  tad  brought  together :  and  though  their  original  project 
fOT^JiJtog  ^*s  frustrated  by  the  loss  of  Epidamnus,  they  were  only 
the  war.  ^^^  more  bent  on  complete  revenge  against  their  old 
enemy  Korkyra.  They  employed  themselves  for  two  entire 
years  after  the  battle  in  building  new  ships  and  providing  an 
armament  adequate  to  their  purposes :  and  in  particular,  they 
sent  round  not  only  to  the  Peloponnesian  seaports,  but  also  to  the 
islands  under  the  empire  of  Athens,  in  order  to  take  into  their 
pay  the  best  class  of  seamen.  By  such  prolonged  efforts,  ninety 
well-manned  Corinthian  ships  were  ready  to  set  sail  in  the  third 
year  after  the  battle.  The  entire  fleet,  when  reinforced  by  the 
allies,  amounted  to  not  less  than  150  sail ;  twenty-seven  triremes 
from  Ambrakia,  twelve  from  Megara,  ten  from  Elis,  as  many  from 
Leukas,  and  one  from  Anaktorium.  Each  of  these  allied  squa- 
drons had  officers  of  its  own,  while  the  Corinthian  Xenokleides 
and  four  others  were  commanders-in-chief.* 

But  the  elaborate  preparations  going  on  at  Corinth  weffe  no 

secret  to  the  Korkyra^ns,  who  well  knew,  besides,  the 
oftbe  Korky-  numcrous  allics  which  that  city  could  command,  and  her 
received  extcusive  influence  throughout  Greece.  So  formidable 
allies  of        an  attack  was  more  than  they  could  venture  to  brave, 

alone  and  unaided.  They  had  never  yet  enrolled  them- 
selves among  the  allies  either  of  Athens  or  of  Lacedsemon.  It 
had  been  their  pride  and  policy  to  maintain  a  separate  Une  of 
action,  which,  by  means  of  their  wealth,  their  power,  and  their 
very  peculiar  position,  they  had  hitherto  been  enabled  to  do  with 
safety.  That  they  had  been  able  so  to  proceed  with  safety,  how- 
ever, was  considered  both  by  friends  and  enemies  as  a  peculiarity 
belonging  to  their  island  ;  from*  whence  we  may  draw  an  inference 
how  little  the  islands  in  the  -^gean,  now  under  the  Athenian 
empire,  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  any  real  independence, 
if  that  empire  had  been  broken  up.  But  though  Korkyra  had 
been  secure  in  this  policy  of  isolation  up  to  the  present  moment, 
such  had  been  the  increase  and  consolidation  of  forces  elsewhere 

»  Thucyd.  i.  29,  30.  «  Thucyd.  i.  31-46, 
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iroughout  Greece,  that  even  she  could  pursue  it  no  longer.  To 
pply  for  admission  into  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy,  wherein 
er  immediate  enemy  exercised  paramount  influence,  being  out 
f  the  question,  she  had  no  choice  except  to  seek  alliance  with 
Ltbens.  That  city  had  as  yet  no  dependencies  in  the  Ionic  Gulf ; 
lie  was  not  of  kindred  lineage,  nor  had  she  had  any  previous 
micable  relations  with  the  Dorian  Korkyra.  But  if  there  was 
lus  no  previous  fact  or  feeling  to  lay  the  foundation  of  alliance, 
either  was  there  anything  to  forbid  it ;  for  in  the  truce  between 
ithens  and  Sparta,  it  had  been  expressly  stipulated,  that  any  city, 
ot  actually  enrolled  in  the  alliance  of  either,  might  join  the  one 
r  the  other  at  pleasure.^  While  the  proposition  of  alliance  was 
bus  formally  open  either  for  acceptance  or  refusal,  the  time  and 
ircumstances  under  which  it  was  to  be  made  rendered  it  full  of 
rave  contingencies  to  all  parties.  The  Korkyraean  envoys,  who 
ow  for  the  first  time  visited  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  making  it, 
ame  thither  with  doubtful  hopes  of  success,  though  to  their  island 
lie  question  was  one  of  life  or  death. 

According  to  the  modem  theories  of  government,  to  declare 
'ar,  to  make  peace,  and  to  contract  alliances,  are  fimc-  Addreu  of 
ODS  proper  to  be  entrusted  to  the  executive  government  J^enSja 
part  from  the  representative  assembly.  According  to  Si^ifwiT 
ndent  ideas,  these  were  precisely  the  topics  most  essen-  •«embiy. 
ial  to  submit  for  the  decision  of  the  full  assembly  of  the  people  : 
nd  in  point  of  fact  they  were  so  submitted,  even  under  govem- 
lents  only  partially  democratical ;  much  more,  of  course,  under 
lie  complete  democracy  of  Athens.  The  Korkyraean  envoys  on 
Baching  that  city  woiild  first  open  their  business  to  the  Strategi  or 
enerals  of  the  state,  who  would  appoint  a  day  for  them  to  be 
eard  before  the  public  assembly,  with  full  notice  beforehand  to 
he  citizens.  The  mission  was  no  secret,  for  the  Korkyraeans  had 
hemselves  intimated  their  intention  at  Corinth,  at  the  time  when 
hey  proposed  reference  of  the  quarrel  to  arbitration.  Even  with- 
nt  such  notice,  the  political  necessity  of  the  step  was  obvious 
DOUgh  to  make  the  Corinthians  anticipate  it  Lastly,  their 
Toxeni  at  Athens  (Athenian  citizens  who  watched  over  Corin- 
bian  intei^sts  public  and  private,  in  confidential  correspondence 
rith  that  government — and  who,  sometimes  by  appointment,  some- 
imes  as  volunteers,  discharged  partly  the  functions  of  ambassadors 
1  modem  times)  would  communicate  to  them  the  arrival  of  the 
Lorkyraean  envoys.     So  that,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  latter 

»  Thucyd.  i.  35-40. 
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to  be  heard  before  the  public  assembly,  Corinthian  envoys  were 
also  present  to  answer  them  and  to  oppose  the  granting  of  their 
prayer. 

Thucydides  has  given  in  his  history  the  speeches  of  both  ;  that 
Principal  1?,  spcechcs  of  his  own  composition,  but  representing  in 
wEich?un.  all  probability  the  substance  of  what  was  actually  said, 
S^Th^cf.''*"*  ^^^  of  what  he  perhaps  himself  heard.  Though  per- 
didfis.  vaded  throughout  by  the  peculiar  style  and  harsh  struc- 

ture of  the  historian,  these  speeches  are  yet  among  the  pliunest 
and  most  business-like  in  his  whole  work  ;  bringing  before  us 
thoroughly  the  existing  situation;  which  was  one  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  presenting  reasons  of  considerable  force  on  each  of  the 
opposite  sides. 

The  Korkyraeans,  after  lamenting  their  previous  improvidence 
which  had  induced  them  to  defer  seeking  alliance  until  the  hour  of 
need  arrived,  presented  themselves  as  claimants  for  the  friendship 
of  Athens  on  the  strongest  grounds  of  common  interest  and  reci- 
procal usefulness.  Though  their  existing  danger  and  need  of 
Athenian  support  was  now  urgent,  it  had  not  been  brought  upon 
them  in  an  unjust  quarrel  or  by  disgraceful  conduct  They  had 
proposed  to  Corinth  a  fair  arbitration  respecting  Epidamnus,  and 
their  application  had  been  refused — which  showed  where  the  right 
of  the  case  lay :  moreover  they  were  now  exposed  single-handed, 
not  to  Corinth  alone,  whom  they  had  already  vanquished,  but  to  a 
formidable  confederacy  organised  under  her  auspices,  including 
choice  mariners  hired  even  from  the  allies  of  Athens.  In  granting 
their  prayer,  Athens  would  in  the  first  place  neutralize  this  mia- 
employment  of  her  own  mariners,  and  would  at  tlie  same  time 
confer  an  indelible  obligation,  protect  the  cause  of  right,  and 
secure  to  herself  an  important  reinforcement.  For  next  to  her 
own,  the  Korkyraean  naval  force  was  the  most  powerful  in  Greece, 
and  this  was  now  placed  within  her  reach.  If  by  declining  the 
present  oflFer,  she  permitted  Korkyra  to  be  overcome,  that  naval 
force  would  pass  to  the  side  of  her  enemies  :  for  such  were  Corinth 
and  the  Peloponnesian  alliance — and  such  they  would  soon  be 
openly  declared.  In  the  existing  state  of  Greece,  a  collision 
between  that  alliance  and  Athens  could  not  long  be  postponed. 
It  was  with  a  view  to  this  contingency  that  the  Corinthians  were 
now  seeking  to  seize  Korkyra  along  with  her  naval  force.  ^     The 


*  Thucyd.    i.    33.      Tabs    AoJCfSoifio- 

ica)  robs  KopivBtovs  livvafi4vovs  rap*  ah- 
ro7s  Kot  ^fi7y  ix^P^^^  6yrai  koH  trpoKara- 
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• 
policy  of  Athens  therefore  imperiously  called  upon  her  to  frustrate 
such  a  design,  by  now  assisting  the  Korkyraeans.  She  was  'per- 
mitted to  do  this  by  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  And  al- 
though some  might  contend  that  in  the  present  critical  conjuncture, 
acceptance  of  Korkyrawas  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  with 
Corinth,  yet  the  fact  would  falsify  such  predictions ;  for  Athens 
would  so  strengthen  herself  that  her  enemies  would  be  more  than 
ever  unwilling  to  attack  her.  She  would  not  only  render  her 
naval  force  irresistibly  powerful,  but  would  become  mistress  of  the 
communication  between  Sicily  and  Peloponnesus,  and  thus  prevent 
the  Sicilian  Dorians  from  sending  reinforcements  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.^ 

To  these  representations  on  the  part  of  the  Korkyraeans,  the 
Corinthian  speakers  made  reply.  They  denounced  the  Envoys  from 
selfish  and  iniquitous  policy  pursued  by  Korkyra,  not  less  S?2?  a>r*' 
in  the  matter  of  Epidamnus  than  in  all  former  time* —  iJ^Sbw  in 
which  was  the  real  reason  why  she  had  ever  been  "^p^^- 
ashamed  of  honest  allies.  Above  all  things,  she  had  always  acted 
ondutifully  and  wickedly  towards  Corinth  her  mother  city,  to 
whom  she  was  bound  by  those  ties  of  colonial  allegiance  which 
Grecian  morality  recognised,  and  which  the  other  Corinthian 
colonies  cheerfully  obeyed.^  Epidamnus  was  not  a  Korkyrsean, 
but  a  Corinthian  colony.  The  Korkyraeans,  having  committed 
wrong  in  besieging  it,  had  proposed  arbitration  without  being 
willing  to  withdraw  their  troops  while  arbitration  was  pending: 
they  now  impudently  came  to  ask  Athens  to  become  accessory 
after  the  fact,  in  such  injustice.  The  provision  of  the  Thirty 
years'  truce  might  seem  indeed  to  allow  Athens  to  receive  them  as 
allies :  but  that  provision  was  not  intended  to  permit  the  reception 


»  Thucyd.  i.  32-36. 

'  The  description  given  by  Herodotus 
(tu.  168:  compare  Diodor.  xi.  15)  of 
th«  duplicity  of  the  Korkyrsoans  when 
■olicited  to  aid  the  Grecian  cause  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  seems 
to  imply  that  the  unfavourable  charac- 
ter of  them  ^ven  by  the  Corinthians 
coincided  with  the  general  impression 
throughout  Greece. 

Respecting  the  prosperity  and  inso- 
lence of  the  Korkyrseans,  see  Aristotle 
apud  Zenob.  Proverb,  iv.  49. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  38.  Airoticoi  8i  oyrts 
in^ttrreuri  re  8t3t  irorr^f  irol  wvv  roAc- 
fiowrif    Xiyovrts   i»s    ovk    iiri   r^   kokws 

airoi  ^oficy  iit\  r^  tnrh  rovrtav  v^pi^ta- 


Oou  KaroiKitraUf  &XA*  M  r^  ifytfi6y9S  r§ 
flyai  Kol  rit  tiKSra  BavfidCfffOcu'  al  yovy 
&\\cu  iirolKicu  rifioiffiv  rjfiaSf  iral  fidXitrra 
tnrh  i,iroiKfoy  (rrfpySfiiOa. 

This  is. a  remarkable  passage  in  illus- 
tration of  the  position  of  a  metropolis 
in  regard  to  her  colony.  The  relation 
was  such  as  to  be  comprised  under  the 
general  word  hegemony :  superiority  and 
right  to  command  on  the  one  side, 
inferiority  with  duty  of  reverence  and 
obedience  on  the  other  —  limited  in 
point  of  extent,  though  we  do  not 
know  where  the  limit  was  placed,  and 
varying  probably  in  each  individual  case. 
The  Corinthians  sent  annual  magistrates 
to  Potidsea,  called  Epidemiurgi  (Thu- 
cyd, i.  56). 
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of  cities  already  under  the  tie  of  colonial  alle^ance  elsewhere — 
still  less  the  reception  of  cities  engaged  in  an  active  and  pending 
quarrel,  where  any  countenance  to  one  party  in  the  quarrel  was 
necessarily  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  opposite.  If  either 
party  had  a  right  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Athens  on  this  occasion, 
Corinth  had  a  better  right  than  Korkyra.  For  the  latter  had, 
never  had  any  transactions  with  the  Athenians,  while  Corinth  was 
not  only  still  under  covenant  of  amity  with  them,  through  the 
Thirty  years'  truce — but  had  also  rendered  material  service  to 
them  by  dissuading  the  Peloponnesian  allies  from  assisting  the 
revolted  Samos.  By  such  dissuasion,  the  Corinthians  had  upheld 
the  principle  of  Grecian  international  law,  that  each  alliance  was 
entitled  to  punish  its  own  refractory  members.  They  now  called 
upon  Athens  to  respect  this  principle  by  not  interfering  between 
Corinth  and  her  colonial  allies,^  especially  as  the  violation  of  it 
would  recoil  inconveniently  upon  Athens  herself  with  her  numerous 
dependencies.  As  for  the  fear  of  an  impending  war  between  the 
Peloponnesian  alliance  and  Athens,  such  a  contingency  was  as  yet 
uncertain — and  might  possibly  never  occur  at  all,  if  Athens  dealt 
justly,  and  consented  to  conciliate  Corinth  on  this  critical  occasion. 
But  it  would  assuredly  occur  if  she  refused  such  conciliation,  and 
the  dangers  thus  entailed  upon  Athens  would  be  far  greater  than 
the  promised  naval  cooperation  of  Korkyra  would  compensate.* 
Such  was  the  substance  of  the  arguments  urged  by  the  con- 
tending envoys  before  the  Athenian  public  assembly,  in 
this  momentous  debate.  For  two  days  did  the  debate 
continue,  the  assembly  being  adjourned  over  to  the 
morrow;  so  considerable  was  the  number  of  speakers, 
and  probably  also  the  divergence  of  their  views.  Un- 
luckily Thucydides  does  not  give  us  any  of  these  Athenian 
discourses — not  even  that  of  Perikles,  who  determined  the  ulti- 
mate result 

Epidamnus  with  its  disputed  question  of  metropolitan  right 
occupied  little  the  attention  of  the  Athenian  assembly.  But  the 
Korkyraean  naval  force  was  indeed  an  immense  item,  since  the 
question  was  whether  it  should  stand  on  their  side  or  against  them 
— an  item  which  nothing  could  counterbalance  except  the  dangers 
of  a  Peloponnesian  war.  "Let  us  avoid  this  last  calamity  (was 
the  opinion  of  many)  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  seeing  Korkyra 
conquered,  and  all  her  ships  and  seamen  in  the  service  of  the 


Decision  of 
tbeAtheniana 
— A  qualified 
compliance 
with  the  re- 
fjui'st  of  Kor- 
k^  •  ;.     llie 
Atii'iTiKn  tri- 
reiuco  aent  to 
Korlcyra. 


*  Thucyd.  i.  40.  ^avtpoSs  8i  Avrefiro- 
fi§v     robs     IT  p  o  ffii  Ko  V  r  as    ^u  fi  fid- 


Xovf  avrSv  riva  KoXd^tir, 
2  Thucyd.  i.  37-43. 
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*elopoiinerian  league."  "  You  will  not  really  avoid  it,  even  by 
hat  great  sacrifice  (was  the  reply  of  others).  The  generating 
auses  of  war  are  at  work — and  it  will  infallibly  come  whatever 
ou  may  detennine  respecting  Korkyra :  avail  yourselves  of  the 
nresent  opening,  instead  of  being  driven  ultimately  to  undertake 
he  war  at  great  comparative  disadvantage."  Of  these  two  views, 
he  former  was  at  first  decidedly  preponderant  in  the  assembly ;  * 
lut  they  gradually  came  round  to  the  latter,  which  was  conformably 
o  the  steady  conviction  of  Perikles.  It  was  however  resolved  to 
ake  a  sort  of  middle  course,  so  as  to  save  Korkyra,  and  yet, 
f  possible,  to  escape  violation  of  the  existing  truce  and  the 
iODsequent  Peloponnesian  war.  To  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
SLorkyraeans,  by  adopting  them  unreservedly  as  allies,  would  have 
aid  tbe  Athenians  under  the  necessity  of  accompanying  them  in 
in  attack  of  Corinth,  if  required — which  would  have  been  a 
nanifest  infringement  of  the  truce.  Accordingly  nothing  more 
iras  concluded  than  an  alliance  for  purposes  strictly  defensive, 
o  preserve  Korkyra  and  her  possessions  in  case  they  were 
ittacked :  nor  was  any  greater  force  equipped  to  back  this  resolve 
ban  a  squadron  of  ten  triremes,  under  Lacedaemonius  son  of 
Samon.  The  smallness  of  this  force  would  satisfy  the  Corinthians 
iiat  no  aggression  was  contemplated  against  their  city,  while 
t  would  save  Korkyra  from  ruin,  and  would  in  fact  feed  the  war 
lo  as  to  weaken  and  cripple  the  naval  force  of  both  parties' — 
vhich  was  the  best  result  that  Athens  could  hope  for.  The 
Agtructions  to  Lacedaemonius  and  his  two  colleagues  were  express : 
K>t  to  engage  in  fight  with  the  Corinthians  unless  they  were 
ictually  approaching  Korkyra  or  some  Korkyrsean  possession 
irith  a  view  to  attack;  but  in  that  case  to  do  his  best  on  the 
lefensive. 

The  great   Corinthian   armament   of  150  sail   soon   took  its 
leparture  from  the  Gulf,  and  reached  a  harbour  on  the  S^'Jl^™* 
3oast  of  Epirus  at  the  Cape  called  Cheimerium,  nearly  theoorimhi. 
>pposite  to  the  southern  extremity  oi  Korkyra.     Ihey  kynewu; 
;here  established  a  naval  station  and  camp,  summoning  onbothiuef. 


'  Thucyd.  i.  44.  *A0riva7oL  8i  &icoi^- 
rarrcs    iiiJL^rtptov,    ytrofityris    iroi    8U 

rmr  Kopiy0io»v  &irc8f(aKT0  rohs  X^ovs, 
\w  8^  r^  {ftmpalcf,  fitriyvtaffawt  &o. 

Ovx  fiffffoy  iu  the  language  of  Thu- 
sydidte  usuaUy  has  the  positive  meaniug 
n  tnore, 

>  Thucyd.  i.  44.    Plutarch  (Periklte, 


c.  29)  ascribes  the  smallnefls  of  the 
squadron  despatched  under  Locedscmo- 
nius  to  a  petty  spite  of  Periklte  against 
that  commander,  as  the  son  of  his  old 
political  antagonist  Kimon.  From  whom- 
soever he  copied  this  statement,  the 
motive  assigned  seems  quite  unworthy 
of  credit. 
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to  their  aid  a  considerable  force  from  the  friendly  Epirotic 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Korkyraean  fleet  of  110 
sail,  under  Meikiades  and  two  others,  together  with  the  ten 
Athenian  ships,  took  station  at  one. of  the  adjoining  islands  called 
Sybota,  wh'de  the  land  force  and  1000  Zakynthian  hoplites  were 
posted  on  the  Korkyraean  Cape  Leukimme.  Both  sides  prepared 
for  battle :  the  Corinthians,  taking  on  board  three  days'  provisions, 
sailed  by  night  from  Cheimerium,  and  encountered  in  the  morning 
the  Korkyraean  fleet  advancing  towards  them,  distributed  into 
three  squadrons,  one  under  each  of  the  three  generals,  and  having 
the  ten  Athenian  ships  at  the  extreme  right.  Opposed  to  them 
were  ranged  the  choice  vessels  of  the  Corinthians,  occupying  the 
left  of  their  aggregate  fleet:  next  came  the  various  allies,  witii 
Megarians  and  Ambrakiots  on  the  extreme  right  Never  before 
had  two  such  numerous  fleets,  both  Grecian,  engaged  in  battle. 
But  the  tactics  and  manoeuvring  were  not  commensurate  to  the 
numbers.  The  decks  were  crowded  with  hoplites  and  bowmen, 
while  the  rowers  below,  on  the  Korkyraean  side  at  least,  were 
in  great  part  slaves.  The  ships  on  both  sides,  being  rowed  forward 
80  as  to  drive  in  direct  impact  prow  against  prow,  were  grappled 
together,  and  a  fierce  hand-combat  was  then  commenced  between 
the  troops  on  board  of  each,  as  if  they  were  on  land — or  rather, 
like  boarding-parties :  all  upon  the  old-fashioned  system  of  Grecian 
sea-fight,  without  any  of  those  improvements  introduced  into  the 
Athenian  navy  during  the  last  generation.  In  Athenian  naval 
attack,  the  ship,  the  rowers,  and  the  steersman,  were  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  armed  soldiers  on  deck.  By  strength 
and  exactness  of  rowing,  by  rapid  and  sudden  change  of  direction, 
by  feints  calculated  to  deceive,  the  Athenian  captain  sought 
to  drive  the  sharp  beak  of  his  vessel,  not  against  the  prow,  but 
against  the  weaker  and  more  vulnerable  parts  of  his  enemy— side, 
oars,  or  stem.  The  ship  thus  became  in  the  hands  of  her  crew 
the  real  weapon  of  attack,  which  was  intended  first  to  disable  the 
enemy  and  leave  him  unmanageable  on  the  water ;  and  not  until 
this  was  done  did  the  armed  men  on  deck  begin  their  operations.* 
Lacedaenionius  v^ith  his  ten  Athenian  ships,  though  forbidden 
by  his  instructions  to  share  in  the  battle,  lent  as  much  aid  as 

*  Tlf(ofjLax*^y  i»^  vtuy — to  turn  the  I  ultimately     came    to    counteract     the 

naval  battle  into  a  land-battle  on  ship-  Athenian  maiioDuvring  by  constructing 

boai'd — was  a  practice  altogether  repug-  their  prows  with  increased  solidity  and 

nant  to  Athenian  feeling  —  as   we   see  strength,    and     forcing    the    Athenian 

remarked  also  in  Thucyd.  iv.  14 :  com-  yessel    to    a    direct    shock   which    its 

piure  also  vii.  61.  weaker  prow  was  unable  to  bear  (^Thu- 

Tho  Corinthian  and  Syracusan  ships  cyd.  vii.  36). 
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luld  by  taking  position  at  the  extremity  of  the  line  and  by 
Dg  motions  as  if  about  to  attack ;  while  his  seamen  had  full 
■e  to  contemplate  what  they  would  despise  as  lubberly  handling 
5  ships  on  both  sides.     All  was  confiision  after  the  battle  had 
joined.     The  ships  on  both  sides  became  entangled,  the  oars 
^n  and  unmanageable, — orders  could  neither  be  heard  nor 
)d — and  the  individual  valour  of  the  hoplites  and  bowmen  on 
became  the  decisive  point  on  which  victory  turned. 
I  the  right  wing  of  the  Corinthians,  the  left  of  the  Korkyraeans 
victorious.      Their   twenty   ships   drove   back   the  TheKorky- 
rakiot  allies  of  Corinth,  and  not  only  pursued  them  <iefMted. 
le  shore,  but  also  landed  and  plundered  the  tents.     Their 
less  in  thus  keeping  so  long  out  of  the  battle  proved  incalcu- 
mischievous,  the  rather  as  their  total  number  was  inferior ;  for 

right  wing,  opposed  to  the  best  ships  of  Corinth,  was  after 
rd  struggle  thoroughly  beatea  Many  of  the  ships  were 
led,  and  the  rest  obliged  to  retreat  as  they  could — a  retreat 
1  the  victorious  ships  on  the  other  wing  might  have  protected, 
liere  been  any  effective  discipline  in  the  fleet,  but  which  now 
only  imperfectly  aided  by  the  ten  Athenian  ships  under 
daemonius.  Though  at  first  they  obeyed  the  instructions  from 
I  in  abstaining  from  actual  blows,  yet — wfjien  the  battle 
ne  doubtful,  and  still  more,  when  the  Corinthians  were 
ing  their  victory — the  Athenians  could  no  longer  keep  aloof, 
.ttacked  the  pursuers  in  good  earnest,  and  did  much  to  save 
efeated  Korkyraeans.  As  soon  as  the  latter  had  been  pursued 
\T  as  their  own  island,  the  victorious  Corintliians  returned 
s  scene  of  action,  which  was  covered  with  crippled  and  water- 
ed ships,  of  their  own  and  their  enemies,  as  well  as  with 
en,  soldiers,  and  wounded  men,  either  helpless  aboard  the 
is  or  keeping  above  water  as  well  as  they  could — among  the 
)er,  many  of  their  own  citizens  and  allies,  especially  onjtheir 
Lted  right  wing.  Through  these  disabled  vessels  they  sailed, 
attempting  to  tow  them  off,  but  looking  only  to  the  crews 
rd,  and  making  some  of  them  prisoners,  but  putting  the 
»r  number  to  death.  Some  even  of  their  own  allies  were  thus 
,  not  being  easily  distinguishable.  The  Corinthians,  having 
d  up  their  own  dead  bodies  as  well  as  they  could,  transported 

to  Sybota,  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast  of  Epirus;  after 
I  they  again  mustered  their  fleet,  and  returned  to  resume  the 
k  against  the  Korkyraeans  on  their  own  coast.  The  latter  got 
her  as  many  of  their  ships  as  were  seaworthy,  together  with 
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the  small  reserve  which  had  remained  in  harbour,  in  order  to 
prevent  at  any  rate  a  landing  on  the  coast :  and  the  Athenian 
ships,  now  within  the  strict  letter  of  their  instructions,  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  fiill  energy  in  the  defence.  It  was  already  late  in 
the  afternoon :  but  the  Corinthian  fleet,  though  their  p%an  had 
already  been  shouted  for  attack,  were  suddenly  seen  to  back  water 
instead  of  advancing;  presently  they  pulled  round,  and  steered 
direct  for  the  Epirotic  coast  The  Korkyraeans  did  not  comprehend 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  retreat,  until  at  length  it  was  proclaimed 
that  an  unexpected  relief  of  twenty  fresh  Athenian  ships  was 
approaching,  under  Glaukon  and  Andokides;  which  the  Corinthians 
had  been  the  first  to  descry,  and  had  even  believed  to  be  the 
forerunners  of  a  larger  fleet  It  was  already  dark  when  these 
fresh  ships  reached  Cape  Leukimme,  having  traversed  the  waters 
covered  with  wrecks  and  dead  bodies.^  At  first  the  Korkyraeans 
even  mistook  them  for  enemies.  The  reinforcement  had  been  sent 
from  Athens,  probably  after  more  accurate  information  of  the 
comparative  force  of  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  under  the  impression 
that  the  original  ten  ships  would  prove  inadequate  for  the  purpose 
of  defence — an  impression  more  than  verified  by  the  reality. 

Though  the  twenty  Athenian  ships  were  not,  as  the  Corinthians 
had  imagined,, the  precursors  of  a  larger  fleet,  they  were  found 
sufficient  to  change  completely  the  face  of  aflairs.  In  the  preceding 
action  the  Korkyraeans  had  had  seventy  ships  sunk  or  disabled — 
the  Corinthians  only  thirty — so  that  the  superiority  of  numbers 
was  still  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  who  were  however  encumbered 
Arrival  of «  with  the  carc  of  1000  prisoners  (800  of  them  slaves) 
ment^f^  capturcd,  not  easy  either  to  lodge  or  to  guard  in  the 
cori^Siian*  narrow  accommodations  of  an  ancient  trireme.  Even 
S^yiSg^  apart  from  this  embarrassment,  the  Corinthians  were  in 
K^*7?»Li  ^^  temper  to  hazard  a  second  battle  against  thirty 
prtaonera.  Athenian  ships  in  addition  to  the  remaining  Korkyrsean 
And  when  their  enemies  sailed  across  to  offer  them  battle  on  the 
Epirotic  coast,  they  not  only  refused  it,  but  thought  of  nothing  but 
immediate  retreat — with  serious  alarm  lest  the  Athenians  should 
now  act  aggressively,  treating  all  amicable  relations  between 
Hoiuiiiies  Athens  and  Corinth  as  practically  extinguished  by  the 
feiSiy?^  events  of  the  day  before.  Having  ranged  their  fleet 
AtheM^ISd'*  in  line  not  far  from  shore,  they  tested  the  dispositions 
Corinth.        Qf  ^]jg   Athenian    commanders    by   sending  forward    a 

^  Thucvd.  i.   51.    9^   r£v  ¥%Kpwy  ica2  yavayiwv  irpo<rKOfu(r$u<rai   Kar4w\toy   is 
rh  <rrparoirt9oy. 
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little  boat  with  a  few  men  to  address  to  them  tne  following 
remonstrance.  The  men  carried  no  herald's  staff  {we  should  say, 
no  flag  of  truce),  and  were  therefore  completely  without  protection 
against  an  enemy.  "Ye  act  wrongfully,  Athenians  (they  ex- 
claimed), in  beginning  the  war  and  ^olating  the  truce  ;  for  ye  are 
using  arms  to  oppose  us  in  punishing  our  enemies.  If  it  be  really 
your  intention  to  hinder  us  from  sailing  against  Korkyra  or 
anywhere  else  that  we  choose,  in  breach  of  the  truce,  take  first 
of  all  us  who  now  address  you,  and  deal  with  us  as  enemies."  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Eorkyraeans  that  this  last  idea  was  not 
instantly  realised  :  for  such  of  them  as  were  near  enough  to  hear, 
instigated  the  Athenians  by  violent  shouts  to  kill  the  men  in  the 
boat.  But  the  latter,  far  from  listening  to  such  an  appeal, 
dismissed  them  with  the  answer :  "  We  neither  begin  the  war  nor 
break  the  truce,  Peloponnesians :  we  have  come  simply  to  aid  these 
Korkyraeans  our  allies.  If  ye  wish  to  sail  anywhere  else,  we  make 
no  opposition :  but  if  ye  are  about  to  sail  against  Korkyra  or  any 
of  her  possessions,  we  shall  use  our  best  means  to  prevent  you," 
Both  the  answer,  and  the  treatment  of  the  men  in  the  boat, 
satisfied  the  Corinthians  that  their  retreat  would  be  unopposed, 
and  they  accordingly  commenced  it  as  soon  as  they  could  get  ready, 
staying  however  to  erect  a  trophy  at  Sybota  on  the  Epirotic  coast, 
in  commemoration  of  their  advantage  on  the  preceding  day.  In 
their  voyage  homeward  they  surprised  Anaktorium  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ambrakiotic  Gulf,  which  they  had  hitherto  possessed  jointly 
with  the  Korkyraeans,  planting  in  it  a  reinforcement  of  Corinthian 
settlers  as  guarantee  for  future  fidelity.  On  reaching  Corinth,  the 
armament  was  dismissed,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  prisoners 
taken,  800  slaves,  were  sold ;  but  the  remainder,  250  in  number, 
were  detained,  and  treated  with  peculiar  kindness.  Many  of  them 
were  of  the  first  and  richest  families  in  Korkyra,  and  the 
Corinthians  designed  to  gain  them  over,  so  as  to  make  them 
instruments  for  effecting  a  revolution  in  the  island.  The  calamitous 
incidents  arising  frt)m  their  subsequent  return  will  appear  in 
another  chapter. 

Relieved  now  from  all  danger,  the  Korkyraeans  picked  up  the 
dead  bodies  and  the  wrecks  which  had  floated  during  Hf*»*d"o- 

p  J         IE   •  Wived  Dy  UM 

the  niffht  on  to  their  island,  and  even  found  sufficient  curinuiuuis 
pretence  to  erect  a  trophy,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  their  Athens. 
partial  success  on  the  left  wing.     In  truth,  they  had  been  only 
rescued  from  ruin  by  the  unexpected  coming  of  the  last  Athenian 
ships :  but  the  last  result  was  as  triumphant  to  them,  as  it  was 
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disafitrous  and  humiliating  to  the  Corinthians,  who  had  incurred  an 
immense  cost,  and  taxed  all  their  willing  allies,  only  to  leave  their 
enemy  stronger  than  she  was  before.  From  this  time  forward  they 
considered  the  Thirty  years'  truce  as  broken,  and  conceived  a 
hatred,  alike  deadly  and  undisguised,  against  Athens  ;  so  that  the 
latter  gained  nothing  by  the  moderation  of  her  admirals  in  sparing 
the  Corinthian  fleet  ofl^  the  coast  of  Epirus.  An  opportunity  was 
not  long  wanting  for  the  Corinthians  to  strike  a  blow  at  their 
enemy  through  one  of  her  wide-spread  dependencies. 

On  the  isthmus  of  that  lesser  peninsula  called  Pallene,  (which 
They  begin  foHus  the  wcstcmmost  of  the  three  prongs  of  the  greater 
▼ou  aming^  Thraciau  peninsula  called  Chalkidike,  between  the  Ther- 
aiilea— ^°*"  maic  and  the  Strymonic  Gulfe,)  was  situated  the  Dorian 
roio^J^f*  town  of  Potidaea,  one  of  the  tributary  allies  of  Athens, 
bSfauyof  hut  originally  colonised  from  Corinth  and  still  main- 
Athens.  taiuiug  a  certain  metropolitan  allegiance  towards  the 
latter:  insomuch  that  every  year  certain  Corinthians  were  sent 
thither  as  magistrates  under  the  title  of  Epidemiurgi.  On  various 
points  of  the  neighbouring  coast  also  there  were  several  small 
towns  belonging  to  the  Chalkidians  and  Bottiaeans,  enrolled  in  like 
manner  in  the  list  of  Athenian  tributaries.  The  neighbouring 
inland  territory,  Mygdonia  and  Chalkidike,^  was  held  by  the 
Macedonian  king  Perdikkas,  son  of  that  Alexander  who  had  taken 
part  fifty  years  before  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  These  two 
princes  appear  gradually  to  have  extended  their  dominions,  after 
the  ruin  of  Persian  power  in  Thrace  by  the  exertions  of  Athens, 
until  at  length  they  acquired  all  the  territory  between  the  rivers 
Axius  and  Strymon.  Now  Perdikkas  had  been  for  some  time  the 
Reiationaof  friend  and  ally  of  Athens;  but  there  were  other  Ma- 
perdikkaa  ccdoniau  priuccs,  his  brother  Philip,  and  Derdas, 
dinu^  hiB*^-'  holding  independent  principalities  in  the  upper  country* 
wiS^c^S  (apparently  on  the  bugher  course  of  the  Axius  near  the 
SrS^'""  Paeonian  tribes),  with  whom  he  was  in  a  state  of  dispute. 
2l^?to^e'.  These  princes  having  been  accepted  as  the  allies  of 
-incl^^irf  Athens,  Perdikkas  from  that  time  became  her  active 
oiynthuB.  enemy,  and  it  was  from  his  intrigues  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties  of  Athens   on   that   coast  took    their   first  origin.     The 

'  See  the  geographical  Commentary  |  generally  the  towns  in  Chalkidikd  — 
of  Gatterer  upon  Thrace,  embodied  in  '  places  in  the  direction  or  in  the  skirts 
Poppo,  Prolegg.  ad  Thucyd.  vol.  ii.  ch.  of  Thrace,  rather  than  parts  of  Thrace 
29.  itself. 

The   words  rh    M   Bpixris-ra    M         »  Thucyd.  i.  57;  ii.  100. 
Sp^KTis  x^P^^  (Thucyd.  ii.   29)  denote  ' 
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Athenian  empire  was  much  less  complete  and  secure  over  the 
seaports  on  the  mainland  than  over  the  islands.'  For  the  former 
were  always  more  or  less  dependent  on  any  powerful  land-neigh- 
bour, sometimes  more  dependent  on  him  than  upon  the  mistress  of 
the  sea ;  and  we  shall  find  Athens  herself  cultivating  assiduously 
the  favour  of  Sitalkes  and  other  strong  Thracian  potentates,  as  an 
aid  to  her  dominion  over  the  seaports.'  Perdikkas  immediately 
began  to  incite  and  aid  the  Chalkidians  and  Bottiaeans  to  revolt 
from  Athens ;  and  the  violent  enmity  against  the  latter,  kindled  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  Corinthians  by  the  recent  events  at  Korkyra, 
enabled  him  to  extend  the  same  projects  to  Potidaea.  Not  only 
did  he  send  envoys  to  Corinth  in  order  to  concert  measures 
for  provoking  the  revolt  of  Potidaea,  but  also  to  Sparta,  instigating 
the  Peloponnesian  league  to  a  general  declaration  of  war  against 
Athens.^  And  he  farther  prevailed  on  many  of  the  Chalkidian 
inhabitants  to  abandon  their  separate  small  town  on  the  sea-coast, 
for  the  purpose  of  joint  residence  at  Olyuthus,  which  was  several 
stadia  from  the  sea.  Tims  that  town,  as  well  as  the  Chalkidian 
interest,  became  much  strengthened,  while  Perdikkas  farther 
assigned  some  territory  near  Lake  Bolbc  to  contribute  to  the 
temporary  maintenance  of  the  concentrated  population. 

The  Athenians  were  not  ignorant  both  of  his  hostile  preparations 
and  of  the  dangers  which  awaited  them  from  Corinth. 

~  BjC.  432. 

Immediately  after  the  Korkyrean  sea-fight  they  sent  to 
take   precautions  against  the   revolt  of  Potidaea;   requiring  the 
inhabitants  to  take  down  their  wall  on  the  side  of  Pallene,  so  as  to 
leave  the  town  open  on  the  side  of  the  peninsula,  or  on  what  may 
be  called  the  sea-side,  and  fortified   only  towards  the  RewUof 
mainland — requiring  them  farther  both  to  deliver  host-  anmiinent 
ages  and  to  dismiss  the  annual  magistrates  who  came  to  (ram  Athciu. 
them  from  Corinth.     An  Athenian  armament  of  thirty  triremes 
and  1000  hoplites,  under  Archcstratus  and  ten  others,  despatched 


*  See  two  remarkable  passnges  illus- 
trating this  difference,  Thucyd.  iv.  120- 
122. 

«  Thucvd.  ii.  29-98.  Isoki-atda  has  a 
remarkable  passage  on  this  subject  in 
the  beginning  of  Or.  v.  ad  Phillppmn, 
sect.  5-7.  After  pointing  out  the  im- 
prudence of  founding  a  colony  on  the 
skirts  of  the  territory  of  a  powerful 
potentate,  and  the  excellent  site  which 
Lid  been  chosen  for  Kyrdnd,  as  being 


near  only  to  feeble  tribes  —he  goes  so     t^trtp  ytwpyovvrat. 


than  beneficial  to  Athens,  because  it 
would  render  her  dependent  upon 
Philip,  through  his  power  of  annoying 
her  colonists — just  as  she  had  been 
dependent  before  upon  Medokus  the 
Thracian  king  in  consequence  of  her 
colonists  in  the   Chersonese— ^Koyicair- 

ffois  irpdyfuuri  8i3t  rovs  ivrav^  (at  Am- 
phipolis)  KaroiKovtrrtu^  oXav  ircp  cfx^M**' 


f:ir  as  to  say  that  the   possession  of 
Amplii]X)lia  would  be  injurious  ruthur 


8   'I 


Thucyd.  i.  66,  57. 
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to  act  against  Perdikkas  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  was  directed  at  the 
same  time  to  enforce  these  requisitions  against  Potidsea,  and  to 
repress  any  dispositions  to  revolt  among  the  neighbouring  Chal- 
kidians.  Immediately  on  receiving  the  requisitions,  the  Potidaeans 
sent  envoys  both  to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  and  gaining 
time — and  to  Sparta,  in  conjunction  with  Corinth,  in  order  to 
determine  a  Lacedaemonian  invasion  of  Attica,  in  the  event  of 
Potidaea  being  attacked  by  Athens.  From  the  Spartan  authorities 
they  obtained  a  distinct  aflSrmative  promise,  in  spite  of  the  Thirty 
years'  truce  still  subsisting.  At  Athens  they  had  no  success,  and 
they  accordingly  openly  revolted  (seemingly  about  Midsummer 
432  n.c.),  at  the  same  time  that  the  armament  under  Archestratus 
sailed.  The  Chalkidians  and  Bottiaeans  revolted  also,  at  the 
express  instigation  of  Corinth,  accompanied  by  solemn  oaths  and 
promises  of  assistance.^  Archestratus  with  bis  fleet,  on  reaching 
the  Thermaic  Gulf,  found  them  all  in  proclaimed  enmity,  but  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  attack  of  Perdikkas  in  Macedonia, 
not  having  numbers  enough  to  admit  of  a  division  of  his  force. 
He  accordingly  laid  siege  to  Therma,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Macedonian  troops  from  the  upper  country  under  Philip  and  the 
brothers  of  Derdas ;  after  taking  that  place,  he  next  proceeded  to 
besiege  Pydna.  But  it  would  probably  have  been  wiser  had  he 
turned  his  whole  force  instantly  to  the  blockade  of  Potidaea ;  for 
during  the  period  of  more  than  six  weeks  that  he  spent  in  the 
operations  against  Therma,  the  Corinthians  conveyed  to  Potidaea  a 
reinforcement  of  1600  hophtes  and  400  light-armed,  partly  their 
own  citizens,  partly  Peloponnesians  hired  for  the  occasion — under 
Aristeus  son  of  Adeimantus,  a  man  of  such  eminent  popularity, 
both  at  Corinth  and  at  Potidaea,  that  most  of  the  soldiers 
volunteered  on  his  personal  account  Potidaea  was  thus  put  in 
a  state  of  complete  defence  shortly  after  the  news  of  its  revolt 
reached  Athens,  and  long  before  any  second  armament  could 
be  sent  to  attack  it.  A  second  armament  however  was  speedily 
sent  forth — forty  triremes  and  2000  Athenian  hoplites  under 
Kallias  son  of  KalUades,*  with  four  other  commanders — who  on 
reaching  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  joined  the  former  body  at  the  siege 
of  Pydna.  After  prosecuting  the  siege  in  vain  for  a  short  time, 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  patch  up  an  accommodation  on 
the  best  terms  they  could  with  Perdikkas,  from  the  necessity  of 


»  Thucyd.  v.  30. 

-  Kalliaa  was  a  young  Athenian  of 
noble  family,  who  had  paid  the  large 
Bum  of  100  mined  to  Zeno  of  Elea  the 


philoBopher,  for  rhetorical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  sophistical  instruction  (Plato, 
Alkibiadds,  i.  c.  31,  p.  119). 
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commencing  immediate  operations  against  Aristeus  and  Potid^a. 
They  then  quitted  Macedonia,  first  crossing  by  sea  from  Pydna  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf — ^next  attacking,  though 
without  effect,  the  town  of  Beroea — and  then  marching  by  land 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf,  in  the  direction  of  Potidaea. 
On  the  third  day  of  easy  march,  they  reached  the  seaport  called 
Gigonus,  near  which  they  encamped.^ 


1  Thucyd.  i.  61.  The  Btatement  of 
Thucydidds  presents  some  geographical 
difficulties  which  the  critics  have  not 
adequately  estimated.  Are  we  to  as- 
sume as  certain,  that  the  Beroea  here 
mentioned  must  be  the  Macedonian 
town  of  that  name,  afterwards  so  well 
known,  distant  from  the  sea  westward 
160  stadia,  or  nearly  twenty  English 
miles  (see  Tafel,  Historia  Thessalonicue, 
p.  58),  on  a  river  which  flows  into  the 
Haliakmon,  and  upon  one  of  the  lower 
ridges  of  Mount  Bermius? 

The  words  of  Thucydidds  here  are— 
"'Evctra  9k  ^^fifiatriv  iroiriff^€yot  Koi 
^vft^ULxicty  hvayKoiav  vphs  rhy  TltpBiKKOM^ 
its  a^Tobs  Ka'Hiiruytv  ii  TloTl^cua  icoi  6 
*Apurr9hs  rapfXriXvBifS,  iwayitrray- 
Tat  i K  rijs  MaK€9ovlaSf  Koi  i^i- 
KSfityoi  is  Bipoica^  xiuttTBtv  hriffrpiy^av' 
TCf,  KoL  wtipcuram-fs  wpwrov  rod  x^P^ou 
tcaX  o^x  i^6vrtSf  iropfioyro  Kork  yr^v 
irphs  r^y  TloriBaiay — &fia  8i  i^f  J  Topd- 
vXtoy  ifiiofifiKoyra, 

*'The  natural  route  from  Pydna  to 
Potidsea  (observes  Dr.  Arnold  in  his 
note)  lay  along  the  coast;  and  Bercea 
was  quit^  out  of  the  way,  at  some  distatwe 
to  the  toestfjoardy  near  the  fort  of  the  Ber- 
mian  mountains.  But  the  hope  of 
surprising  Bercea  induced  the  Athenians 
to  deviate  from  their  direct  line  of 
march;  then  after  the  failure  of  this 
treacherous  attempt,  they  returned 
again  to  the  sea-coast,  and  continued 
to  follow  it  tiU  they  arrived  at  Qi- 
gdnus.'* 

I  would  remark  upon  this— 1.  The 
words  of  Thucydid^  imply  that  Bercea 
was  lujt  in  Macedonia,  but  out  of  it  (see 
Poppo,  Proleg.  ad  Thucyd.  vol.  ii.  p. 
408-418).  2.  He  uses  no  expression 
which  in  the  least  implies  that  the 
attempt  on  Beroea  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians  was  treacherous ,  that  is,  con- 
trary to  the  convention  just  concluded; 
though  had  the  fact  been  so,  he  would 
naturally  have  been  led  to  notice  it, 
seeing  that  the  deliberate  breach  of 
the  convention  was  the  very  first  stop 
which  took  place  after  it  was  con- 
cluded.    3.  What  can  have  induced  the 


Athenians  to  leave  their  fleet  and  march 
near  twenty  miles  inland  to  Mount 
Bermius  and  Beroea,  to  attack  a  Mace- 
donian town  which  they  could  not 
possibly  hold— when  they  cannot  even 
stay  to  continue  the  attack  on  Pydna, 
a  position  maritime,  useful,  and  tenable 
— in  consequence  of  the  pressing  ne- 
cessity of  taking  immediate  measures 
against  Potidsea?  4.  If  they  were  com- 
pelled by  this  latter  necessity  to  patch 
up  a  peace  on  any  terms  with  Per- 
dikbjLS,  would  they  immediately  en- 
danger this  peace  by  going  out  of  their 
way  to  attack  one  of  nis  forts?  Again, 
Thucydidds  says  **  that,  proceeding  by 
slow  land-marches,  they  reached  Qi- 
gdnuB,  and  encamped  on  the  third  day** 
—  icar*  hxiyoy  84  7rpoX6yr9s  rpircuoi  iupl' 
Kovro  4s  Tlyttyoy  koI  i<rrparoire996<rayTO, 
The  computation  of  time  must  here  be 
made  either  from  Pydna,  or  from 
Bercea;  and  the  reader  who  examines 
the  map  will  see  that  neither  from  the 
one  nor  the  other  (assuming  the  Bercea 
on  'Mount  Bermius)  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  an  army  to  arrive  at  GigdnuB 
on  the  third  day,  marching  round  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  with  easy  days' 
marches ;  the  more  so  as  they  would 
have  to  cross  the  rivers  Lydias,  Axius, 
and  Echeid6rus,  all  not  far  from  their 
mouths— or  if  these  rivers  could  not  be 
crossed,  to  get  on  board  the  fleet  and 
re-land  on  the  other  side. 

This  clear  mark  of  time  laid  down 
by  Thucydidds  (even  apart  from  the 
objections  which  I  have  just  urged  in 
reference  to  Bercsa  on  Mount  Bermius) 
made  me  doubt  whether  Dr.  Arnold 
and  the  other  commentators  have  cor- 
rectly conceived  the  operations  of  the 
Athenian  troops  between  Pydna  and 
Gigdnus.  The  Beroea  which  Thucydi- 
dds means  cannot  be  more  distant  from 
Gigdnus,  at  any  rate,  than  a  third  day's 
easy  march,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
the  Beroea  on  Mount  Bermius.  But 
there  was  another  town  named  Beroea 
either  in  Thrace  or  in  Emathia,  though 
we  do  not  know  its  exact  site  (see 
Wasse  ad  Thucyd.  i.  Gl;  Steph.  Bys. 
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In  spite  of  the  convention  concluded  at  Pydna,  Perdikkas,  whose 
Combat  near  character  for  faithlessness  we  shall  have  more  than  one 
uJw^the^  occasion  to  notice,  was  now  again  on  the  aide  of  the 
foJ^^"i^  the  Chalkidians,  and  sent  200  horse  to  join  them  under  the 
thil^^t"-"  command  of  lolaus.  Aristeus  posted  his  Corinthians 
chJiki'dtims.  ^^^  Potidaeans  on  the  isthmus  near  Potidaea,  providing  a 
5»e  A^eni.  ^^^^ket  without  the  walls  in  order  that  they  might  not 
•^  stray  in  quest  of  provisions.     His  position  was  on  the 


V.  B4f»is;  Tafel,  Thesnalonica,  Index). 
This  other  Beroea,  situated  somewhere 
between  Gigonus  and  Therma,  and  out 
of  the  limits  of  that  Macedonia  which 
Perdikkas  governed,  may  probably  be 
the  place  which  Thucydid^  here  indi- 
cates. The  Athenians,  raising  the 
siege  of  Pydna,  crossed  the  Gulf  on 
shipboard  to  Berooa,  and  after  vainly 
trying  to  surprise  that  town,  marched 
along  by  Imd  to  Gigonus.  Whoever 
inspects  the  map  will  see  that  the 
Athenians  would  naturally  employ  their 
large  fleet  to  transport  the  army  by 
the  short  transit  across  the  Gulf  from 
Pydna  (see  Livy,  xliv.  10),  and  thus 
avoid  the  fatiguing  land-march  round 
the  head  of  the  Gulf.  Moreover  the 
language  of  ThucydidSs  would  seem  to 
make  the  land-march  beqin  at  Beruca, 
and  not  at  Pydna  —  iLtravlffravrai 
ix  rrjs  MaircSov^as,  koI  iL<^iK6  fi*  vo  i 
is  Bdpoiay  fcdurcidcv  irurrpexlfoyrts, 
ical  vfiodtrcun-ts  irpwroy  rod  x^P^^^  '^^ 
o^x  ^AdKTey,  iir  o  ptioyro  xark  y^v 
Trphi  HoriSauiy — &fjLa  8^  yrjts  irapiirKtov 
ifiiofi'tiKoyra.  Kar'  hxlyov  8^  irpol6vrfs 
rpiraioi  o^/kovto  4s  Tiywvow  ical  itrrpa- 
TowtMffomo.  The  change  of  tense 
between  iivayi<rr€unai  and  iitopflovro — 
and  the  connexion  of  the  participle  &4>t- 
xSfitvoi  with  the  latter  verb,— seems  to 
divide  the  whole  proceeding  into  two 
distinct  parts ;  first,  departure  from 
Macedonia  to  Beroca,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  sea — next,  a  land-march  from  Beroea 
to  Gigonus,  of  three  short  days. 

This  is  the  best  account,  as  it  strikes 
me,  of  a  passage,  the  real  difficulties  of 
which  are  imperfectly  noticed  by  the 
commentators. 

The  site  of  Gig6nua  cannot  be  exactly 
determined,  since  all  that  we  know  of 
the  towns  on  the  coast  between  Poti- 
dsDa  and  iEneia,  is  derived  from  their 
enumerated  names  iu  Herodotus  (vii. 
1 2.3) ;  nor  can  we  be  absolutely  certain 
that  he  has  enumerated  them  aU  in  the 
exact  order  in  which  they  were  placed. 
But  I  think  that  both  Colonel  Leake 


and  Kiepert*B  map  place  Gigonus  too 
far  from  Potidsea;  for  we  see,  from 
this  passage  of  Thucydidds,  tJiat  it 
formed  the  camp  from  which  the  Athe- 
nian general  went  forth  immediately 
to  give  battle  to  an  enemy  posted  be- 
tween OlynthuB  and  Potids&a;  and  the 
Scholiast  says  of  Gigdnus  —  oi  iroKh 
iirtx^y  TloTiUcdas:  and  Stephan.  Byz. 
riywvosj  v6\is  Spt^Kffs  V  pofffx^  ^  "^V 
UaW'fjypt 

See  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  North- 
em  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  452. 
That  excellent  observer  calculates  the 
march  from  Beroea  on  Mount  Bermius 
to  Potida)a,  as  being  one  of  four  days, 
about  twenty  miles  each  day.  Judging 
by  the  map,  this  seems  lower  than 
the  reality  ;  but  admitting  it  to  be 
correct,  Thucydidds  would  never  de- 
scribe such  a  march  as  xar*  ixlyov 
8  ^  irpoX6vTfS  Tptrdiot  itpiKOtrro  4s  Tiytt' 
voy :  it  would  be  a  march  rather  rapid 
and  fatiguing,  especially  as  it  would 
include  the  passage  of  the  rivers.  Nor 
is  it  likely,  from  the  description  of 
this  battle  in  Thucydidds  (i.  62),  that 
Gigonus  could  be  anything  like  a  full 
day's  march  from  Potids&a.  According 
to  his  description,  the  Athenian  army 
advance  by  three  very  easy  marches ; 
then  arriving  at  Gigdnus,  they  encamp, 
being  now  near  the  enemy,  who  on 
their  side  are  already  encamped  ex- 
I)ecting  them — irpoffZix^l^'^^oi  rohs  *A$ii- 
ycdovs  4(rrparo'KtZf{toyro  irphs 
*0\Mov  4y  T^  itrBfufi  the  imperfect 
t«n8o  indicates  that  they  were  already 
there  at  the  time  when  the  Athenians 
took  camp  at  Gigdnus ;  which  would 
hardly  be  the  case  if  the  Athenians  had 
come  by  thi*ee  successive  marches  from 
Bercca  on  Mount  Bermius. 

I  would  add,  that  it  is  no  more 
wonderful  that  there  should  be  one 
Beroea  in  Thrace  and  another  in  Mace- 
donia— than  that  there  should  be  one 
Methone  in  Thrace  and  another  in  Ma- 
cedonia (Steph.  B.  Mfddyri), 
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side  towards  Olynihus — which  was  about  seven  miles  oiF,  but 
within  sight,  and  in  a  lofty  and  conspicuous  situation.  He  here 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  Athenians,  calculating  that  the 
Chalkidians  from  Olynthus  would,  upon  the  hoisting  of  a  given 
signal,  assail  them  in  the  rear  when  they  attacked  him.  But  Kal- 
lias  was  strong  enough  to  place  in  reserve  his  Macedonian  cavalry 
and  other  allies  as  a  check  against  Olynthus ;  while  with  his  Athe- 
nians and  the  main  force  he  marched  to  the  isthmus  and  took 
position  in  front  of  Aristeus.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  Aristeus 
and  the  chosen  band  of  Corinthians  immediately  about  him  were 
completely  successful,  breaking  the  troops  opposed  to  them,  and 
pursuing  for  a  considerable  distance.  But  the  remaining  Poti- 
dsans  and  Peloponnesians  were  routed  by  the  Athenians  and 
driven  within  the  walls.  On  returning  from  pursuit,  Aristeus 
found  the  victorious  Athenians  between  him  and  Potidaea,  and  was 
reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of  cutting  his  way  through  them 
into  the  latter  town,  or  of  making  a  retreating  march  to  Olynthus. 
He  chose  the  former  as  the  least  of  two  hazards,  and  forced  his 
way  through  the  flank  of  the  Athenians,  wading  into  the  sea  in 
order  to  turn  the  extremity  of  the  Potidaean  wall,  which  reached 
entirely  across  the  isthmus  with  a  mole  running  out  at  each  end 
into  the  water.  He  efiected  this  daring  enterprise  and  saved  his 
detachment,  though  not  without  considerable  difficulty  and  some 
loss.  Meanwhile  the  auxiliaries  from  Olynthus,  though  they  had 
begun  their  march  on  seeing  the  concerted  signal,  had  been  kept 
in  check  by  the  Macedonian  horse,  so  that  the  Potidseans  had 
been  beaten  and  the  signal  again  withdrawn,  before  they  could 
make  any  effective  diversion :  nor  did  the  cavalry  on  either  side 
come  into  action.  The  defeated  Potidaeans  and  Corinthians, 
having  the  town  immediately  in  their  rear,  lost  only  300  men, 
while  the  Athenians  lost  150,  together  with  the  general  Kallias.^ 

The  victory  was  however  quite  complete,  and  the  Athenians, 
after  having  erected  their   trophy   and   given  up  the  PotidMi 
enemy's  dead  for  burial,  immediately  built  their  block-  blockade  by 
ading  wall  across  the  isthmus  on  the  side  of  the  main-  ans. 
land,  so   as  to   cut   off  Potidaea   from   all    communication   with 
Olynthus  and  the  Chalkidians.     To  make  the  blockade  complete, 
a  second  wall  across  the  isthmus  was  necessary,  on  the  other  side 
towards  Pallene :  but  they  had  not  force  enough  to  detach  a  com- 
pletely separate  body  for  this  purpose,  until  after  some  time  they 
were  joined  by  Phormio  with  1600  fresh  hoplites  from  Athens* 

>  Thucyd.  i.  62,  63. 
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That  general,  landing  at  Aphytis  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene, 
marched  slowly  up  to  Potidsea,  ravaging  the  territory  in  order  to 
draw  out  the  citizens  to  battle.  But  the  challenge  not  being 
accepted,  he  undertook  and  finished  without  obstruction  the  block- 
ading wall  on  the  side  of  Pallene,  so  that  the  town  was  now  com- 
pletely enclosed  and  the  harbour  watched  by  the  Athenian  fleet. 
The  wall  once  finished,  a  portion  of  the  force  sufficed  to  guard  it, 
leaving  Phormio  at  liberty  to  undertake  aggressive  operations 
against  the  Chalkidic  and  Bottisean  townships.  The  capture  of 
Potidaea  being  now  only  a  question  of  more  or  less  time,  Aristeus, 
in  order  that  the  provisions  might  last  longer,  proposed  to  the 
citizens  to  choose  a  favourable  wind,  get  on  shipboard,  and  break 
out  suddenly  from  the  harbour,  taking  their  chance  of  eluding  the 
Athenian  fleet,  and  leaving  only  500  defenders  behind.  Though 
he  oflered  himself  to  be  among  those  left,  he  could  not  determine 
the  citizens  to  so  bold  an  enterprise,  and  therefore  sallied  forth,  in 
the  way  proposed,  with  a  small  detachment,  in  order  to  try  and 
procure  relief  fixim  without — especially  some  aid  or  diversion  from 
Peloponnesus.  But  he  was  able  to  accomplish  nothing  beyond 
some  partial  warlike  operations  among  the  Chalkidians,^  and  a 
successful  ambuscade  against  the  citizens  of  Sermylus,  which  did 
nothing  for  the  relief  of  the  blockaded  town.  It  had  however 
been  so  well-provisioned  that  it  held  out  for  two  whole  years — a 
period  full  of  important  events  elsewhere. 

From  these  two  contests  between  Athens  and  Corinth,  first  indi- 
rectly at  Korkyra,  next  distinctly  and  avowedly  at  Potidaea,  sprang 
those  important  movements  in  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  which 
will  be  recounted  in  the  next  chapter. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  65. 
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CHAPTEE   XLVIIL 

FROM  THE  BLOCKADE  OF  POTID.EA  DOWN  TO  THE  END  OF 
THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

IvEN  before  the  recent  hostilities  at  Korkyra  and  Potidaea,  it  had 
een  evident  to  reflecting  Greeks  that  prolonged  observ-  sj^^t^offeei- 
nce  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  was  becoming  uncertain,  SJ^^*]^® 
nd  that  the  mingled  hatred,  fear,  and  admiration,  which  JJJJ^^J*' 
Lthens  inspired  throughout  Greece  would  prompt  Sparta  Pfeiopwm©-; 
nd  the  Spartan  confederacy  to  seize  any  favourable  nougniaed 
pemnfif  for  breakingr  down  the  Athenian  power.     That  war- Athena 

at  tJiAt  timA 

ich  was  the  disposition  of  Sparta,  was  well  understood  not  encroach- 
mong  the  Athenian  allies,  however  considerations  of  ^nucu^ 
rudence,  and  general  slowness  in  resolving,  might  post-  the  Mega- 
one  the  moment  of  carrying  it  into  effect     AcconUngly  ''""^ 
ot   only  the  Samians  when   they  revolted  had   applied  to  the 
partan  confederacy  for  aid,  which    they  appear  to  have  been 
revented  from  obtaining  chiefly  by  the  pacific  interests  then  ani- 
lating  the  Corinthians — but  also  the  Lesbians  had  endeavoured 
)  open  negotiations  with  Sparta  for  a  similar  purpose,  though  the 
uthorities  to  whom  alone  the  proposition  could  have  been  commu- 
icated,  since  it  long  remained  secret  and  was  never  executed — 
ad  given  them  no  encouragement.^ 

The  affairs  of  Athens  had  been  administered,  under  the  ascendency 
f  Perikles,  without  any  view  to  extension  of  empire  or  encroachment 
pon  others,  though  with  constant  reference  to  the  probabilities  of 
ar,  and  with  anxiety  to  keep  the  city  in  a  condition  to  meet  it. 
hit  even  the  splendid  internal  ornaments,  which  Athens  at  that 
me  acquired,  were  probably  not  without  their  effect  in  provoking 
;alousy  on  the  part  of  other  Greeks  as  to  her  ultimate  views. 

The  only  known  incident,  wherein  Athens  had  been  brought 
ito  collision  with  a  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  prior  to 
16  Korkyraean  dispute,  was,  her  decree  passed  in  regard  to 
fegara — prohibiting  the  Megarians,  on  pain  of  death,  from  all 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  2-13.  Thia  proposition  I  been  made  before  the  collision  between 
*  the  Lesbians  at  Sparta  must  have  |  Athens  and  Corinth  at  Korkyra. 
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trade  or  intercourse  as  well  with  Athens  as  with  all  ports  within 
the  Athenian  empire.  This  prohibition  was  grounded  on  the 
alleged  fact,  that  the  Megarians  had  harboured  runaway  slaves 
from  Athens,  and  had  appropriated  and  cultivated  portions  of 
land  upon  her  border  ;  partly  land,  the  property  of  the  goddesses 
of  Eleusis — partly  a  strip  of  territory  disputed  between  the  two 
states,  and  therefore  left  by  mutual  understanding  in  common 
pasture  without  any  permanent  enclosure.^  In  reference  to  this 
latter  point,  the  Athenian  herald  Anthemokritus  had  been  sent  to 
Megara  to  remonstrate,  but  had  been  so  rudely  dealt  with,  that 
his  death  shortly  afterwards  was  imputed  to  the  Megarians.* 
We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  ever  since  the  revolt  of  Megara 
fourteen  years  before — which  caused  to  Athens  an  irreparable 
mischief — the  feeling  prevalent  between  the  two  cities  had  been 
one  of  bitter  enmity,  manifesting  itself  in  many  ways,  but  so  much 
exasperated  by  recent  events  as  to  provoke  Athens  to  a  signal 


*  Thucyd.  i.  139.  iriKakovm-fs  iirfp' 
yatrlav  Mtyaptviri  rrjs  yrjs  rrjs  Upas 
Koi  TTJs  kopiffrovt  8cc.  Plutarch,  Peri- 
klo8,  c.  30;  Schol.  ad  Aristophau.  Pac. 
G09. 

1  agree  with  Gnller  that  two  distinct 
violations  of  right  are  here  imputed  to 
the  Megarians:  one,  that  they  had  cul- 
tivated land  the  property  of  the  god- 
desses at  Eleu»is — the  other,  that  they 
had  appropriate<l  and  cultivated  the 
unsettled  pasture  land  on  the  border. 
Dr.  Arnold's  note  takes  a  different  view, 
less  correct  in  my  opinion:  "The  land 
on  the  frontier  was  consecrated  to  pre- 
vent it  from  heing  inclosed:  in  which 
c^ise  the  boundaries  might  have  been  a 
subject  of  peri^etual  dispute  between 
the  two  countries,"  &c.  Compare  Thu- 
cyd. V.  42.  about  the  border  territory 
round  Panaktum. 

2  Thucydid^  (i.  139),  in  assigning 
the  reasons  of  this  sentence  of  exclu- 
sion passed  by  Athens  against  the  Me- 
garians, mentions  only  the  two  allega- 
tions here  noticed— wrongful  cultivation 
of  territory,  and  reception  of  runaway 
slaves.  He  does  not  allude  to  the 
herald  Anthemokritus :  still  less  does 
he  notice  that  gossip  of  the  day  which 
Aristophanes  and  other  comedians  of 
this  period  turn  to  account  in  fastening 
the  Peloponnesian  war  upon  the  per- 
sonal sympathies  of  Perikles,  viz.  that 
first,  some  young  men  of  Athens  stole 
away  the  courtezan  Siniiutha  from  Me- 
gara :    next,    the  Megarian    youth   re- 


venged themselves  by  carrying  off  from 
Athens  "two  engaging  courtezans," 
one  of  whom  was  the  mistress  of  Peri- 
kles ;  upon  which  the  latter  waa  so 
enraged  that  he  proposed  the  sentence 
of  exclusion  against  the  Megarians  ( Ari- 
stoph.  Acharu.  501-516;  Plutarch,  Pe- 
riklo.s,  c.  'M). 

Such  stories  arc  chiefly  valuable  as 
they  make  us  jicquaiuteil  with  tlie  poli- 
ticiil  scandal  of  the  time.  But  the 
story  of  the  herald  Anthemokritus  and 
his  death  cannot  be  altogether  rejected. 
Though  Thucydidtis,  not  mentioning 
the  fact,  did  not  believe  that  the 
hendd's  death  had  really  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  Megarians  ;  yet  there 
probably  was  a  popular  belief  at  Athens 
to  that  effect,  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  deceased  herald  i<eceived  a 
public  burial  near  the  Thria^ian  gate  of 
Athens,  leading  to  Eleusis:  see  Philippi 
p]j)i8tol.  ad  Athcn.  ap.  Demosthen.  p. 
159  R.;  Pausan.  i.  36,  3;  iii.  4,  2. 
The  language  of  Plutarch  (Perikl6a,  c. 
3o)  is  probably  literally  correct — **  the 
herald's  death  appeared  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  Megarians  " — alrif  rmv 
Vifyapiuv  iiiroOayfTy  K^o^t.  That  nei- 
ther Thucydidea,  nor  Perikl^  himself, 
believed  that  the  Megarians  bad  really 
caused  his  death,  is  pretty  certain : 
otherwise  the  fact  would  have  been 
urged  when  the  Laceda?monian8  sent  to 
complain  of  the  sentence  of  exclusion — 
being  a  deed  so  notoriously  repugnant 
to  all  Grecian  feeling. 
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revenge.*  Exclusion  from  Athens  and  all  the  ports  in  her  empire, 
comprising  nearly  every  island  and  seaport  in  the  yEgean,  was  so 
ruinous  to  the  Megarians,  that  they  loudly  complained  of  it  at 
Sparta,  representing  it  as  an  infraction  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  ; 
though  it  was  undoubtedly  within  the  legitimate  right  of  Athens 
to  enforce — and  was  even  less  harsh  than  the  systematic  expulsion 
of  foreigners  by  Sparta,  with  which  Perikles  compared  it 

These  complaints  found  increased  attention  after  the  war  of 
Korkyra  and  the  blockade  of  Potidaea  by  the  Athenians,  zeaionsim- 
The  sentiments  of  the  Corinthians  towards  Athens  had  Se  oSrimhi- 
now  become  angry  and  warlike  in  the  highest  degree.  Sgabout"a* 
It  was  not  simply  resentment  for  the  past  which  ani-  ^rlhe^^- 
mated  them,  but  also  the  anxiety  farther  to  bring  upon  J^ing^iv-* 
Athens  so  strong  a  hostile  pressure  as  should  preserve  *"*** 
Potidaea  and  its  garrison  from  capture.     Accordingly  they  lost  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  Spartans  against 
Athens,  and  in  inducing  them  to  invite  to  Sparta  all  such  of  the 
confederates  as  had  any  grievances  against  that  city.     Not  merely 
the  Megarians,  but  several  other  confederates,  came  thither  as 
accusers  ;  while  the  ^ginetans,  though  their  insular  position  made 
it  perilous  for  them  to  appear,  made  themselves  vehemently  heard 
through  the  mouths  of  others,  complaining  that  Athens  withheld 
from  them  the  autonomy  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the 
truce.* 

According  to  the  Lacedaemonian  practice,  it  was  necessary  first 
that  the  Spartans  themselves,  apart  from  their  allies,  should  de- 
cide whether  there  existed  a  sufficient  case  of  wrong  done  by 
Athens  against  themselves  or  against  Peloponnesus — either  in 
violation  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  or  in  any  other  way.     If  the 


>  Thucyd.  i.  67.  Mtyapris,  ^riXovvrts 
H^r  Koi  trtpa  oOk  6\iya  Stcl^opa,  fidkurra 
8i,  \tfi4yuy  rt  fXpyttrBxu  rSiv  4y  rp  *A^- 

2  Thucyd.  i.  67.  Ktyoyrts  ovk  tlyai 
ainSyofioi  mark  rks  (rtroyUds.  O.  Miiller 
(^ginet.  p.  180)  and  GoUer  in  his  note, 
think  that  the  truce  (or  covenant  gene- 
rally) here  alluded  to  ib,  not  the  Thirty 
years'  truce  concluded  fourteen  years 
before  the  period  actually  present,  but 
the  ancient  alliance  against  the  Per- 
aians,  solemnly  ratified  and  continued 
after  the  victory  of  Platsea.  Dr.  Arnold 
on  the  contrary  thinks  that  the  Thirty 
years'  truce  is  alluded  to,  which  the 
^ginetans  interpreted  (rightly  or  not) 
as  entitling  them  to  independence. 

The  former  opinion   might  seem  to 


be  countenanced  by  the  allusion  to 
^gina  in  the  speech  of  the  Thebans 
(iii.  G4):  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
consult  i.  115,  it  will  appear  possible 
that  the  wording  of  the  Thirty  years' 
truce  may  have  been  general,  as — 'Airo- 
^ovyai  8^  *A$TiyaSovs  Z<ra  tx^^^^  n<A»- 
woyyna'tuy:  at  any  rate,  the  ^ginetans 
may  have  pretended,  that  by  the  same 
rul9  as  Athens  gave  up  Nissea,  PAgie, 
&c.,  she  ought  also  to  renounce  JEgina, 
However,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
one  plea  does  not  exclude  the  other: 
the  ^ginetans  may  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  both  in  enforcing  their  prayer 
for  interference.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  idea  of  the  Scholiast,  when 
he  says — Karh  r^iy  <rvfup»yioiy  r&y  airoy* 
9&y. 
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determination  of  Sparta  herself  were  in  the  negative,  the  case 
Reuuoni  of  would  never  even  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  allies. 
h«  •mw-  But  if  it  were  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  latter  would  be 
Y^oZ  tSi*far  convoked  to  deliver  their  opinion  also  :  and  assuming 
thry^^t^uid.  that  the  majority  of  votes  coincided  with  the  previous 
•p^veVf •*  decision  of  Sparta,  the  entire  confederacy  stood  then 
iky'^hi^  pledged  to  the  given  line  of  policy — if  the  majority  was 
SJ^vS  contrary,  the  Spartans  would  stand  alone,  or  with  such  only 
resolved  by  Qf  ^^g  confederates  as  concurred.  Each  allied  city,  great 
»tc>y-  or  small,  had  an  equal  right  of  sufirage.     It  thus  ap- 

pears that  Sparta  herself  did  not  vote  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
federacy, but  separately  and  individually  as  leader — and  that  the 
only  question  ever  submitted  to  the  allies  was,  whether  they  would 
or  would  not  go  along  with  her  previous  decision.  Such  was  the 
course  of  proceeding  now  followed.  The  Corinthians,  together 
with  such  other  of  the  confederates  as  felt  either  aggrieved  or 
alarmed  by  Athens,  presented  themselves  before  the  public  assembly 
of  Spartan  citizens,  prepared  to  prove  that  the  Athenians  had  broken 
the  truce  and  were  going  on  in  a  course  of  wrong  towards  Pelopon- 
nesus.^ Even  in  the  oligarchy  of  Sparta,  such  a  question  as  this 
could  only  be  decided  by  a  general  assembly  of  Spartan  citizens, 
qualified  both  by  age,  by  regular  contribution  to  the  public  mess, 
and  by  obedience  to  Spartan  discipline.  To  the  assembly  so  con- 
stituted the  deputies  of  the  various  allied  cities  addressed  them- 
selves, each  setting  forth  his  case  against  Athens.  The  Corinthians 
chose  to  reserve  themselves  to  the  last,  after  the  assembly  had  been 
inflamed  by  the  previous  speakers. 

Of  this  important  assembly,  on  which  so  much  of  the  future  fate 
Aaserabiy  of  ^^  Greccc  tumcd,  Thucydides  has  preserved  an  account 
M^?Stei^  unusually  copious.  First,  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
Sv^?^**^  Corinthian  envoys.  Next,  that  of  some  Athenian  envoys, 
the  allied  who  happening  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  Sparta  on  some 
complaining  othcr  mattcrs,  and  being  present  in  the  assembly  so  as 
had  viuiated  to  havc  heard  the  speeches  both  of  the  Corinthians  and 
of  the  other  complainants,  obtained  permission  from  the 
ma^strates  to  address  the  assembly  in  their  turn.  Thirdly,  the 
address  of  the  Spartan  king*Archidamus,  on  the  course  of  policy 
proper  to  be  adopted  by  Sparta.  Lastly,  the  brief,  but  eminently 
characteristic,  address  of  the  Ephor  Stlienelaidas,  on  putting  the 


*  Thucyd.  i.  67.  KaTt$6u>y  4\06vrts 
r£y  *A$Tivaiiify  Urt  inrov^ds  re  \ekvK6rfs 
cTcv    teal    ASiicoicr     r^v    nf\air6vyri<roy. 


The  change  of  tense  in  these  two  verbs 
is  to  be  noticed. 
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question  for  decision.  These  speeclies,  the  composition  of  Thucy- 
dides  himself,  contain  substantially  the  sentiments  of  the  parties  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  Neither  of  them  is  distinctly  a  reply  to 
that  which  has  preceded,  but  each  presents  the  situation  of  affairs 
from  a  different  point  of  view. 

The  Corinthians  knew  well  that  the  audience  whom  they  were 
about  to  address  had  been  favourably  prepared  for  them  The  Ct>rin- 
— for  the  Lacedaemonian  authorities  had  already  given  addrei«"iT* 
an  actual  promise,  to  them  and  to  the  Potidaeans  at  the  SJ^"aftir  the 
moment  before  Potidaea  revolted,  that  they  would  invade  othe/aiues*** 
Attica.  Great  was  the  revolution  in  sentiment  of  the  H*agahSt°*^ 
Spartans,  since  they  had  declined  lending  aid  to  the  ^"^^n*- 
much  more  powerful  island  of  Lesbos  when  it  proposed  to 
revolt — a  revolution  occasioned  by  the  altered  interests  and 
sentiments  of  Corinth.  Nevertheless,  the  Corinthians  also  knew 
that  their  positive  grounds  of  complaint  against  Athens,  in  respect 
of  wrong  or  violation  of  the  existing  truce,  were  both  few  and 
feeble.  Neither  in  the  dispute  about  Potidaea  nor  about  Korkyra, 
had  Athens  infringed  the  truce  or  wronged  the  Peloponnesian  alli- 
ance. In  both  she  had  come  into  collision  with  Corinth,  singly 
and  apart  from  the  confederacy.  She  had  a  right,  both  according 
to  the  truce  and  according  to  the  received  maxims  of  international 
law,  to  lend  defensive  aid  to  the  Korkyraeans,  at  their  international 
own  request:  she  had  a  right  also,  according  to  the  thet5ne,*M 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Corinthians  themselves  on  Sbe^fntehT 
occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Samos,  to  restrain  the  Poti-  JwSlfAu^ni 
daeans  from  revolting.  She  had  committed  nothing  ^i^ASen^i^ 
which  could  fairly  be  called  an  aggression.  Indeed  the  ^*  ^^^ 
aggression  both  in  the  case  of  Potidaea  and  in  that  of  Kor- 
kyra, was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Corinthians :  and  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  could  only  be  so  far  implicated  as  it 
was  understood  to  be  bound  to  espouse  the  separate  quarrels, 
right  or  wrong,  of  Corinth.  All  this  was  well  known  to  the 
Corinthian  envoys ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  their  speech 
at  Sparta,  they  touch  but  lightly  and  in  vague  terms  on  positive  or 
recent  wrongs.  Even  that  which  they  do  say  completely  justifies 
the  proceedings  of  Athens  about  the  affair  of  Korkyra,  since  they 
confess  without  hesitation  the  design  of  seizing  the  large  Korky- 
raean  navy  for  the  use  of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance :  while  in 
respect  of  l^otida^a,  if  we  had  only  the  speech  of  the  Corinthian 
envoy  l)of()ro  us  without  Jiny  otiuT  knowledge,  we  should  have 
supposed  it  to  be  an  independent  state,  not  connected  by  any  per- 
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manent  bonds  with  Athens — we  should  have  supposed  that  the 
siege  of  Potidaea  by  Athens  was  an  unprovoked  aggression  upon 
an  autonomous  ally  of  Corinth  * — we  should  never  have  imagined 
that  Corinth  had  deliberately  instigated  and  aided  the  revolt  of  the 
Chalkidians  as  well  as  of  the  Potidaeans  against  Athens.  It  might 
be  pretended  that  she  had  a  right  to  do  this,  by  virtue  of  her  unde- 
fined metropolitan  relations  with  Potidapa.  But  at  any  rate  the 
incident  was  not  such  as  to  afford  any  decent  pretext  for  charge 
against  the  Athenians  either  of  outrage  towards  Corinth,*  or  of 
wrongful  aggression  against  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 

To  dwell  much  upon  specific  allegations  of  wrong,  would  not 
Tenor  of  the  ^^^^  suitcd  thc  purposo  of  the  Coriuthiau  envoy ;  for 
2lil^*^  against  such,  the  Thirty  years'  truce  expressly  provided 
little  aiiuiion  that  rccoursc  should  be  had  to  amicable  arbitration — to 

to  recent  i  •    i  i  n      i  tt 

wrong  which  recourse  he  never  once  alludes.     He  knew,  that 

forts  to  raise  as  betwccn  Coriuth  and  Athens,  war  had  already  bemm 
alarm  against  at  Potidaea ;  and  his  business,  throughout  nearly  all  of  a 
very  emphatic  speech,  is,  to  show  that  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy,  and  especially  Sparta,  is  bound  to  take  instant  part 
in  it,  not  less  by  prudence  than  by  duty.  He  employs  the  most 
animated  language  to  depict  the  ambition,  the  unwearied  activity, 
the  personal  effort  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the  quick  resolves, 
the  sanguine  hopes  never  dashed  by  failure-^of  Athens :  as  con- 
trasted with  the  cautious,  home-keeping,  indolent^  scrupulous 
routine  of  Sparta.  He  reproaches  the  Spartans  with  their  back- 
wardness and  timidity,  in  not  having  repressed  the  growth  of 
Athens  before  she  reached  this  formidable  height:  especially  in 
having  allowed  her  to  fortify  her  city  after  the  retreat  of  Xerxes 
and  afterwards  to  build  the  long  walls  from  the  city  to  the  sea.' 
The  Spartans  (he  observes)  stood  alone  among  all  Greeks  in  the 
notable  system  of  keeping  down  an  enemy  not  by  acting,  but  by 
delaying  to  act — not  arresting  his  growth,  but  putting  him  down 
when  his  force  was  doubled.  Falsely  indeed  had  they  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  sure,  when  they  were  in  reality  merely 
slow.*    In  resisting  Xerxes,  as  in  resisting  Athens,  they  had  always 


*  Thucyd.  i.  68.  ob  yhp  ay  K4pKvpdv 
Tc  Wo\a06yTfs  0l<f,  rifiwy  fXxov,  xaX 
Horihauuf  iiroKi6pKovVj  &y  rh  fi^y  ^iriicat- 
pSraroy  x^P^^^  irpbs  tA  ^irl  Qpdxris 
ikiroxpv^^ii  V  8^  yairriKhy  tw  fiiytaroy 
wapttrx*  Tl«\<nroyyri(rlois. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  68.  fy  oh  irpotrfiKti  ij^as 
oux  ^ki<rra  €iir€Tv,  itrtp  Kal  fi^yicrra 
iyKK'fifiara  (x'^t*-*"*  ^^  M^''  *A9riyaifoy 
vfipi^Ofityoij  bwb  5^  u/iWK  afit\ovfnyot. 


3  Thucyd.  i.  69. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  69.  ijavxdCtrt  ykp  fiivoi 
'EXX'^vctfv,  S>  AaK(Sat^6yioit  ov  rj7  tvydfiti 
Tivk  &AX&  rfj  fifW-fiffft  iifxvy6fi€voi,  koX 
fi6yot  ovK  apxofityrjy  r^p  aH^riaiv  rvy 
ix^P^^y  ^itf^curiovfi^yriy  8i,  Kara\voyres. 
KaiToi  i\(yf(TBf  a(T<paXf7s  e7»'ai,  &y  ipa  S 
\6yos  rod  tpyov  ^Kpdrer  r6y  t«  yap 
Mrjdoy,  &c. 
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been  behindhand,  disappointing  and  leaving  their  friends  to  ruin ; 
while  both  these  enemies  liad  only  failed  of  complete  success 
through  their  own  mistakes. 

After  half  apologising  for  the  tartness  of  these  reproofe — which 
however,  as  the  Spartans  were  now  well  disposed  to  go  Remarkable 
to  war  forthwith,  would  be  well-timed  and  even  agree-  drawn  of 
able — ^the  Corinthian  orator  vindicates  the  necessity  of  her  enemies; 
plain-speaking  by  the  urgent   peril  of  the  emergency,  and  the 
formidable  character  of  the  enemy  who  threatened  them.     "  You 
do  not  reflect  (he  says)  how  thoroughly  different  the  Athenians  are 
from  yourselves.     Thy  are  innovators  by  nature,  sharp  both  in 
devising,  and  in  executing  what  they  have  determined :  you  are 
sharp  only  in  keeping  what  you   have  got,  in  determining  on 
nothing  beyond,  and  in  doing  even  less  than  absolute  necessity 
requires.*     They  again  dare  beyond  their  means,  run  risks  beyond 
their  own  judgement,  and  keep  alive  their  hopes  even  in  desperate 
circumstances :   your  peculiarity  is,  that  your  performance  comes 
short  of  your  power — you  have  no  faith  even  in  what  your  judge- 
ment guarantees — when  in  difficulties,  you  despair  of  all  escape. 
They  never  hang  back — you  are  habitual  laggards  :    they  love 
foreign  service — you  cimnot  stir  from  home :  for  they  are  always 
under  the  belief  that  their  movements  will  lead  to  some  farther 
gain,  while  you  fancy  that  new  products  will  endanger  what  you 
already  have.     When  successful,  they  make  the  greatest  forward 
march ;  when  defeated,  they  fall  back  the  least.      Moreover  they 
task  their  bodies  on  behalf  of  their  city  as  if  they  were  the  bodies 
of  others — while  their  minds  are  most  of  all  their  own,  for  exertion 
in  her  service.*     When  their  plans  for  acquisition  do  not  come 
successfully  out,  they  feel  like  men  robbed  of  what  belongs  to 
them :  yet  the  acquisitions  when  realised  appear  like  trifles  com- 
pared with  what  remains  to  be  acquired.     If  they  sometimes  fail 
in  an  attempt,  new  hopes  arise  in  some  other  direction  ^  supply 
the  want :  for  with  them  alone  the  possession  and  the  hope  of  what 

*  Tbucyd.  i.  70.  Oi  fi4y  y€  vtunepo-  should  thereby  both  depoi't  from  the 
iroiolf  Kcd  4irix*ipv'^tu  6^f7s  Kcd  ^irtre-  more  obvious  syntax,  aud  weaken  the 
\4<Tai    fpy<i>   ^   &v   yvuxrtv    vfitTs   S^   rk    general  meaning. 

vvdoxomd    rt     (Tcw^fi*',     Koi     i-Kiyvtavai         -  Thucyd.  i.  70.     Iti  8i  rois  ft.\v  (rta- 
fxrjo^v,     Koi    ^pytfi    olZk    riiifayKala    4^i'  ^  fiatriy   iiWorptafTdrots    6irip  t^j  -wSXtcos 

XpSitn-cUf  T^  yy(i>fiti  8i  olKtiordrii  is  rh 
irpd<r(rtiy  rt  (nrhp  ainrji. 


K(<r0ai. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  6^€7s — sharp 
— when  applied  to  the  latter  half  of  i  It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  transhitiou 
the  sentence,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  i  the  antithesis  bctwoon  iLWorpiundrots 
Harcasm.     But   this    is   suitable   to  the  I  and   oiKfiordri}-  -i\(*t  without  a  certain 


chamcter  of  the  speech.  Oiiller  nup- 
poacK  some  such  word  as  iKayol,  instead 
of  ^(ciSy   to   be    imderstood  :    but   we 


conceit,  which  Thucydid^  id  occa«iuu- 
ally  fond  of. 
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they  aim  at  is  almost  simultaneous,  from  their  habit  of  quickly 
executing  all  that  they  have  once  resolved.  And  in  this  manner 
do  they  toil  throughout  all  their  lives  amidst  hardship  and  peril, 
disregarding  present  enjoyment  in  the  continual  thirst  for  increase 
— knowing  no  other  festival  recreation  except  the  performance  of 
active  duty — and  deeming  inactive  repose  a  worse  condition  than 
fatiguing  occupation.  To  speak  the  truth  in  two  words,  such  is 
their  inborn  temper,  that  they  will  neither  remain  at  rest  them- 
selves, nor  allow  rest  to  others.^ 

"  Such  is  the  city  which  stands  opposed  to  you,  Lacedaemonians — 

yet  ye  still  hang  back  from  action Your  continual  scruples 

and  apathy  would  hardly  be  safe,  even  if  ye  had  neighl)ours  like 
yourselves  in  character :  but  as  to  dealings  with  Athens,  your 
system  is  antiquated  and  out  of  date.  In  politics  as  in  art,  it  is  the 
modern  improvements  which  are  sure  to  come  out  victorious :  and 
though  unchanged  institutions  are  best,  if  a  city  be  not  called 
upon  to  act — yet  multiplicity  of  active  obligations  requires  multi- 
plicity and  novelty  of  contrivance.*  It  is  through  these  numerous 
trials  that  the  means  of  Athens  have  acquired  so  much  more  new 
development  than  yours." 

The  Corinthians  concluded  by  saying,  that  if,  after  so  many  pre- 
vious warnings,  now  repeated  for  the  last  time,  Sparta  still  refused 
to  protect  her  allies  against  Athens — if  she  delayed  to  perform  her 
promise  made  to  the  Potidaeans  of  immediately  invading  Attica — 
they  (the  Corinthians)  would  forthwith  look  for  safety  in  some  new 
alliance,  which  they  felt  themselves  fully  justified  in  doing.  They 
admonished  her  to  look  well  to  the  case,  and  to  carry  forward  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  undiminished  dignity,  as  it  had  been  transmitted  to 
her  from  her  predecessors.^ 

Such  was  the  memorable  picture  of  Athens  and  her  citizens,  as 
Reply  made  exhibited  by  her  fiercest  enemy  before  the  public  assembly 
Sfan"enVoy!^  ^^  Sparta,  It  was  calculated  to  impress  the  assembly,  not 
weMnlta^^  by  appeal  to  recent  or  particular  misdeeds,  but  by  the 
Sparta.  general  system  of  unprincipled  and  endless  aggression 
which  was  imputed  to  Athens  during  the  past — and  by  the  ccr- 


*  Thucyd.  /.  c.  ica)  ravra  ficr^  vSyosy 
wdyra  Koi  Kiy^vyotv  9t  6\ov  rov  aluyos 
fiox^ovfftf  Kol  i.iroKavova'iy  4\dxi(f"ra  ruy 
{nrapx^yrioyf  8ta  rh  &cl  Kraffdcu  Kcd  fiiirt 
iopr^y  &AAo  ri  rfytTffdau  ^  rh  ri  94oyra 
•Kpa^ait  ^vfopopity  8^  o^x  Octroy  tfcvxicty 
iirpdyfioya  fi  inrxo^lav  iiritroyoy  S»(rr(  ft 
ris  alnohs  ^vy(\i)y  tpairi  irttpvK^yai  iwl  r^ 
fi-flT€  aurov$  ^x**''  Ti<rvxi-o-v  fJ^'h'^t  rovs  6x- 


\ovs  iyOptavovs  i^y^  hpBSos  tiy  cfiroi. 

2  Thucyd.  i.  71.  iLpx<u6rpoiFa  &fiioy 
TO  iirtrriBfvfxaTa  wphs  aino6s  i<my, 
*AydyKri  8*,  &cnrfp  r^xyv^t  A^l  tA  iirtyiy- 
ySfitya  Kparely  Kcd  7j(rvxa(ov(rii  fiiy  ir6\ft 
Ttk  aKlyrjTa  y6fiifia  Apiffraj  irphs  woWii  S^ 
ityayKa(ofi4yois    Uyai,    TroWris    koI    rrjs 

3  Thucyd.  i.  71. 
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tainty  held  out  that  the  same  system,  unless  put  down  by  measures 
of  decisive  hostility,  would  be  pushed  still  farther  in  future  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  Peloponnesus.  And  to  this  point  did  the  Athenian 
envoy  (staying  in  Sparta  about  some  other  negotiation  and  now 
present  in  the  assembly)  address  himself  in  reply,  after  having 
asked  and  obtained  permission  from  the  magistrates.  The  empire 
of  Athens  was  now  of  such  standing  that  the  younger  men  present 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had 
grown  up :  and  what  was  needed  as  information  for  them  would  be 
impressive  as  a  reminder  even  to  their  seniors.^ 

He  began  by  disclaiming  all  intention  of  defending  his  native 
city  against  the  charges  of  specific  wrong  or  alleged  in-  hu  account 
fractions  of  the  existing  truce.  This  was  no  part  of  his  Xa5iot£^ 
mission ;  nor  did  he  recognise  Sparta  as  a  competent  bwn  «>*** 
judge  in  dispute  between  Athens  and  Corinth.  But  he  JoJJu'^ 
nevertheless  thought  it  his  duty  to  vindicate  Athens  nw'Jn'ainwL 
against  the  general  character  of  injustice  and  aggression  imputed 
to  her,  as  well  as  to  offer  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Spartans  against 
the  policy  towards  which  they  were  obviously  tending.  He  then 
proceeded  to  show  that  the  empire  of  Athens  had  been  honourably 
earned  and  amply  deserved — that  it  had  been  voluntarily  ceded, 
and  even  ^iressed  upon  her — and  that  she  could  not  abdicate  it 
without  imperilling  her  own  separate  existence  and  security.  Far 
from  thinking  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  acquired 
needed  apology,  he  appealed  to  them  with  pride,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  genuine  Hellenic  patriotism  of  that  city  which  the  Spartan 
congress  now  seemed  disposed  to  run  down  as  an  enemy.*  He 
then  dwelt  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  Persian  invasion, 
setting  forth  the  superior  forwardness  and  the  unflinching  endur- 
ance of  Athens,  in  spite  of  ungenerous  neglect  from  the  Spartans 
and  other  Greeks — the  preponderance  of  her  naval  force  in  the 
entire  armament — the  directing  genius  of  her  general  Themistokles, 
complimented  even  by  Sparta  herself — and  the  title  of  Athens  to 
rank  on  that  memorable  occasion  as  the  principal  saviour  of  Greece. 
This  alone  ought  to  save  her  empire  from  reproach ;  but  this  was 
not  all — for  that  empire  had  been  tendered  to  her  by  the  pressing 
instance  of  the  allies,  at  a  time  when  Sparta  had  proved  herself 
both  incompetent  and  unwilling  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Persia.' 


»  Thucyd.  i.  72. 

'  Thucytl.  i.  73.  ^ri$^(rtrcu  8i  ov  war 
patrii<r*ms  fiaWoy  tytKa  ^  lioprvpiov^  koIX 
9yi\w(rtcoi  wphs  otay  vfily  irSKty  ftii  c5  fiov' 
\9uofi4yoii  6  hyity  icaraa'T^i<r*r€U. 


s  Tkucvd.  i.  75.    ''Ap    A^iol  itrfity,  2 
AcucfBaifioyiot,   Koi   irpoBvfjuas   Ivcica   r^s 

^Xo/iCf' 'raiT*E\Ai}(ri  fiii  oUtws  6,yay  hti- 
ycos  9taK€i<T$ai  \  koI  ykp  atrr^r  r^i^c 
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By  simple  exercise  of  the  constraining  force  inseparable  from  her 
presidential  obligations,  and  by  the  reduction  of  various  allies  who 
revolted,  Athens  had  gradually  become  unpopular,  while  Sparta  too 
had  become  her  enemy  instead  of  her  friend.  To  relax  her  hold 
upon  her  allies  would  have  been  to  make  them  the  allies  of  Sparta 
against  her ;  and  thus  the  motive  of  fear  was  added  to  those  of 
ambition  and  revenue,  in  inducing  Athens  to  maintain  her  imperial 
dominion  by  force.  In  her  position,  no  Grecian  power  either  would 
or  could  have  acted  otherwise : — no  Grecian  power,  certainly  not 
Sparta,  would  have  acted  with  so  much -equity  and  moderation,  or 
given  so  little  ground  of  complaint  to  her  subjects.  Worse  they 
had  suffered,  while  under  Persia ;  worse  they  would  suffer,  if  they 
came  under  Sparta,  who  held  her  own  allies  under  the  thraldom  of 
an  oligarchical  party  in  each  city  ;  and  if  they  hated  Athens,  this 
was  only  because  subjects  always  hated  the  present  dominion,  what- 
ever that  might  be.^ 

Having  justified  both  the  origin  and  the  working  of  the  Athenian 
HeMJtitw  empire,  the  envoy  concluded  by  warning  Sparta  to  con- 
£Sk"the***  sider  calmly,  without  being  hurried  away  by  the  passions 
SSSt  au^  ^  ^^^  invectives  of  others,  before  she  took  a  step  from  which 
Siai  pSSflc*^  there  was  no  retreat,  and  which  exposed  the  future  to 
jgpwa  which  chances  such  as  no  man  on  either  side  could  foresee.  He 
provided.  called  on  her  not  to  break  the  truce  mutually  sworn  to, 
but  to  adjust  all  differences,  as  Athens  was  prepared  to  do,  by  the 
amicable  arbitration  which  that  truce  provided.  Should  she  begin 
war,  the  Athenians  would  follow  her  lead  and  resist  her,  calling  to 
witness  those  gods  under  whose  sanction  the  oaths  were  taken.* 

The  facts  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapters  will  have  shown. 
The  sporuns  that  the  accouut  given  by  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta 
•tninaerB,  of  the  Origin  and  character  of  the  empire  exercised  by 
the  pLint*  his  city  (tliough  doubtless  the  account  of  a  partisan)  is  in 
S*JI?ta*SS*  substance  correct  and  equitable.  The  envoys  of  Athens 
aswombiy.       j^^^j  ^^^  yg^  Icamcd  to  take  the  tone  which  they  assumed 

in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years  of  the  coming  war,  at  Melos 
and  Kamarina.    At  any  time  previous  to  the  affair  of  Korkyra,  the 

4\d0ofifv  od  fiicurdfityoit  iW*  ^fi&y  fi\v  I      ^  Thticyd.  i.  78.     ht*'*h  Z\  iy  ovSc/uff 
oOk  i$f\fia'dyTcty  wapofitTytu  wphs  t&  {iir6-  '  wot  roiainr)  kfxapritf  iyrtSj  o6r'  ahroi  olht 

Xonra  rov  fiapfidpov,  rifiiy  8i  'irpo<rtX06y'     -*-   --   *-" "^  ^ ^-  "-     -  --  '--  -- 

rtty  T&y  ^ufifiaxttifj  icai  abr&y  ttriBtyruy 
^ffi6ytu  KOTChrr^yai*  i^  abrov  8i  rod 
Mpyov  tean^yayKdff^^ty  rh  irpwroy  irpo- 
aiyayuy  ahr^y  is  rdSc,  fjufXiffra  fity  vwh 
iious,  f-Kfira  9h  iral  rtfiTJSf  Jitrrtpoy  koX 
oHf>t\tlas. 

>  Thucyd.  i.  77. 


bfias  dp&yrtSt  \4yofi(y  Ifiiyt  <c  ^t<  av- 
Baiptros  hpuporipois  ii  cvjSovAfa,  (riroyS&f 
pi))  \{ttiy  firjih  irapafialyfiy  rohs  Sokovs, 
rei  8^  8i(£4>opa  micri  \{>€tr0ai  Kara  r^y 
^vyO^KTiy  fl  Ofovs  rovs  Spxiovs  fidprvpus 
iroio6pi(yoif  ir(ipa<r6p.fOa  ap-iyecOai  iroAc- 
fiov  &pxoyras  ravrjj  ^  hy  vifniy^jaBt, 
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topics  insisted  upon  by  the  Athenian  would  probably  have  been  pro- 
foundly listened  to  at  Sparta.  But  now  the  mind  of  the  Spartans 
was  made  up.  Having  cleared  the  assembly  of  all  **  strangers," 
and  even  all  allies,  they  proceeded  to  discuss  and  determine  the 
question  among  themselves.  Most  of  their  speakers  held  but  one 
language^ — expatiating  on  the  wrongs  already  done  by  Athens^ 
and  urging  the  necessity  of  instant  war.  There  was  however  one 
voice,  and  that  a  commanding  voice,  raised  against  this  conclusion : 
the  ancient  and  respected  king  Archidamus  opposed  it 

The  speech  of  Archidamus  is  that  of  a  deliberate  Spartan,  who, 
setting  aside  both  hatred  to  Athens  and  blind  partiality  tst»ruii 
to  allies,  looks  at  the  question  with  a  view  to  the  interests  •pe^kera  are 
and  honour  of  Sparta  only — not  however  omitting  her  ^«-.  King 
imperial  as  well  as  her  separate  character.  The  pre-  gwetwar. 
ceding  native  speakers,  indignant  against  Athens,  had  ^p****- 
probably  appealed  to  Spartan  pride,  treating  it  as  an  intolerable 
disgrace  that  almost  the  entire  land-force  of  Dorian  Peloponnesus 
should  be  thus  bullied  by  one  single  Ionic  city,  and  should  hesitate 
to  commence  a  war  which  one  invasion  of  Attica  would  probably 
terminate.  As  the  Corinthians  had  tried  to  excite  the  Spartans  by 
well-timed  taunts  and  reproaches,  so  the  subsequent  speakers  had 
aimed  at  the  same  objects  by  panegj'ric  upon  the  well-known  valour 
and  discipline  of  the  city.  To  all  these  arguments  Archidamus  set 
himself  to  reply.  Invoking  the  experience  of  the  elders  his  con- 
temporaries around  him,  he  impressed  upon  the  assembly  the  grave 
responsibility,  the  uncertainties,  difficulties,  and  perils,  of  the  war 
into  which  they  were  hurrying  without  preparation.'  He  reminded 
them  of  the  wealth,  tlie  population  (greater  than  that  of  any  other 
Grecian  city),  the  naval  force,  the  cavalry,  the  hoplites,  the  large 
foreign  dominion  of  Athens, — and  then  asked  by  what  means  they 
proposed  to  put  her  down  ?'  Ships,  they  had  few ;  trained  seamen, 
yet  fewer ;  wealth,  next  to  nona  They  could  indeed  invade  and 
ravage  Attica,  by  their  superior  numbers  and  land-force.  But  the 
Athenians  had  possessions  abroad  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
pense with  the  produce  of  Attica,  while  their  great  navy  would  re- 
taliate the  like  ravages  upon  Peloponnesus.     To  suppose  that  one 


*  Thucyd.  i.  79.  irai  rmv  fiky  irXuivwy 
4ir\  rh  ahrh  ai  yy&fjuu  jf^poy,  a9tKt7y  t« 
'AOriyedovs  f|8i},  Kal  iroktfiririm,  tlyai  iy 

2  Thucyd.  i.  80. 

»  Thuoy<l.  i.  HO.  irphi  8^  &v9past  ol 
y^y  T€  ikht  ^yoihti  icol  irp6a'm  voKtfiov 
*fxv9tp6raToi  ckti,  ical  ro7s  i\Kois  &wainy 


ipurra  ^^prvrrm,  vXo^y  re  lUt^  iral 
irifxoo'i^  icoi  yawrl  rcU  Tinroi*  ircU  8ir\oif , 

'EKXfiyiK^  i<rr\y.  In  8i  md  ^vfifMXOVf 
iroWoht  ^pov  (nrortkus  l^x^^^^t  *'^'  XP^ 
ir^r  rovTovs  /^S/ws  ir^Kffioy  fifKurtfcu,  ical 

XBTiyai. 
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or  two  devastating  expeditions  into  Attica  would  bring  the  war 
to  an  end,  would  be  a  deplorable  error:  such  proceedings  would 
merely  enrage  the  Athenians,  without  impairing  their  real  strength, 
and  tiie  war  would  thus  be  prolonged,  perhaps  for  a  whole  gene- 
ration.^ Before  they  determined  upon  war,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  provide  more  efficient  means  for  carrying  it  on ;  and  to 
multiply  their  allies  not  merely  among  the  Greeks,  but  among 
foreigners  also.  While  this  was  in  process,  envoys  ought  to  be 
sent  to  Athens  to  remonstrate  and  obtain  redress  for  the  grievances 
of  the  allies.  If  the  Athenians  granted  this — which  they  very  pro- 
bably would  do,  when  they  saw  the  preparations  going  forward,  and 
when  the  ruin  of  the  highly-cultivated  soil  of  Attica  was  held  over 
them  in  terrorem  without  being  actually  consummated — so  much 
the  better :  if  they  refused,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  war 
might  be  commenced  with  some  hopes  of  success.  Archidamus 
reminded  his  countrymen  that  their  allies  would  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  good  or  bad  issue  of  what  was  now  detennined  ;* 
admonishing  them,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  conservative  Spartan,  to 
ding  to  that  cautious  policy  which  had  been  ever  the  characteristic 
of  the  state,  despising  both  taunts  on  their  tardiness  and  panegyric 
on  their  valour.  "  We  Spartans  owe  both  our  bravery  and  our 
prudence  to  our  admirable  public  discipline :  it  makes  us  warlike, 
because  the  sense  of  shame  is  most  closely  connected  with  disci- 
pline, as  valour  is  with  the  sense  of  shame :  it  makes  us  prudent, 
because  our  training  keeps  us  too  ignorant  to  set  ourselves  above 
our  own  institutions,  and  holds  us  under  sharp  restraint  so  as  not 
to  disobey  them,'     And  thus,  not  being  overwise  in  unprofitable 


I  Thucyd.  i.  81.  U9oiKa  8i  fAoWoy 
fiil  KoX  rots  icaiffiy  ahrhy  vwoKlircofKv,  &c, 

*  Thucyd.  i.  82,  83. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  84-.  UoXtfiiKol  re  ko) 
•0/3ovAot  8(&  T^  tHKOiTfioy  yiyy6fit0at  rh 
fihy,  5ri  edUiis  <r»<ppo<r6yris  ir\t7<rroy  fit- 
r4x*ii  aiax^yyii  Si  cdifo/x^a*  c(;/3ovXoi  Si, 
iifM04ffr€poy  Twv  y6fAwy  rrjs  vvtpo^las 
voiScv^ficrot,  ical  ^hy  xaA.(ir({r97T<  (footppo- 
p4ffr€poy  ^  £<rrc  ahr^y  kyi^Kovcrrtiy'  Kal 
ft^,  T&  itXP^^f^  (vrcrol  6yay  6yrfs,  ras 
rSv  'iro\€filuy  vdoacKtvits  Xiytp  kolK&s 
/Ufi^fi€yoit  iufOfiolws  fpytp  ^irc^icVeu,  yo- 
fti^tiy  8i  rds  Tc  iiayolcu  r&y  ir4\as  irapa- 
vKtlclovs  cTvoi,  Kol  T&s  -Kpoairiirrovffcu 
r/fYos  od  \6y(p  8iaip«T<£s. 

Li  the  construction  of  the  last  sen- 
tence, I  follow  Haack  and  Poppo,  in 
preference  to  Goller  and  Dr.  Arnold. 

The  wording  of  tliiH  part  of  the  R{>eech 
of  Archidamus  is  awkward  and  obscure, 
though  we  make  out  pretty  well  the 


general  sense.  It  deserves  peculiar  at- 
tention, as  coming  from  a  king  of  Sparta, 
personally  too  a  man  of  superior  judge- 
ment. The  great  points  of  the  Spartan 
character  are  all  brought  out.  1.  A 
narrow,  strictly-defined,  and  uniform 
range  of  ideas.  2.  Compression  of  all 
other  impulses  and  desires,  but  an  in- 
creased sensibility  to  their  own  public 
opinion.  3.  Great  habits  of  endurance 
as  well  as  of  submission. 

The  way  in  which  the  features  of 
Spartan  character  are  deduced  from 
S|)artan  institutions,  as  well  as  the  pride 
which  Archidamus  expresses  in  the  ig- 
norance and  narrow  mental  range  of  his 
countrymen,  are  here  remarkable.  A 
similar  championship  of  ignorance  avaX 
narrow-mindedness  is  not  only  to  bo 
found  among  thortc  who  deride  the  lite- 
rary and  onitorical  tastes  of  the  Athe- 
nian democracy  (see  Aristophauos,  iian. 
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accomplishraents,  we  Spartans  are  not  given  to  disparage  our 
enemy's  strength  in  clever  speech,  and  then  meet  him  with  short- 
comings in  reality.  We  think  that  the  capacity  of  neighbouring 
states  IS  much  on  a  par,  and  that  tlie  chances  in  reserve  for  both 
parties  are  too  uncertain  to  be  discriminated  beforehand  by  speech. 
We  always  make  real  preparations  against  our  enemies,  as  if  they 
were  proceeding  wisely  on  their  side :  we  must  count  upon  security 
through  our  own»precautions,  not  upon  the  chance  of  Uieir  errors. 
Indeed  there  is  no  great  superiority  in  one  man  as  compared 
with  another:  he  is  the  stoutest  who  is  trained  in  the  severest 
triala  Let  us  for  our  parts  not  renounce  this  discipline,  which  we 
have  received  from  our  fathers  and  which  we  still  continue,  to  our 
very  great  profit :  let  us  not  hurry  on  in  one  short  hour  a  resolu- 
tion upon  which  depend  so  many  lives,  so  much  property,  so  many 
cities,  and  our  own  reputation  besides.  Let  us  take  time  to  con- 
sider, since  our  strength  puts  it  fully  in  our  power  to  do  sa  Send 
envoys  to  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  Potidaea  and  of  the  other 
grievances  alleged  by  our  allies — and  that  too  the  rather  as  they 
are  ready  to  give  us  satisfaction  :  against  one  who  offers  satisfac- 
tion, custom  forbids  you  to  proceed,  without  some  previous  appli- 
cation, as  if  he  were  a  proclaimed  wrong-doer.  But  at  the  same 
time  make  preparation  for  war ;  such  will  be  the  course  of  policy 
at  once  the  best  for  your  own  power  and  the  most  terror-striking 
to  your  enemies."  * 

Tlie  speech  of  Archidamus  was  not  only  in  itself  full  of  plain 
reason  and  good  sense,  but  delivered  altogether  from  the  Theroeechof 
point  of  view  of  a  Spartan ;  appealing  greatly  to  Spartan  uTm^ml 
conservative  feeling  and  even  prejudice.  But  in  spite  of  ^ruke*ap- 
all  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  personal  esteem  entertained  ^£0?^* 
for  the  speaker,  the  tide  of  feeling  in  the  opposite  direc-  sthenewidM. 
tion  was  at  that  moment  irresistible.  Sthenelaidas — one  of  the 
five  Ephors,  to  whom  it  fell  to  put  the  question  for  voting — 
closed  the  debate.  His  few  words  mark  at  once  the  character  of 
the  man — the  temper  of  the  assembly — and  the  simplicity  of  speech, 
though  without  the  wisdom  of  judgement,  for  which  Archidamus  had 
taken  credit  to  his  countrymen. 

"  I  don't  understand  (he  said)  these  long  speeches  of  the  Athe- 
nians. They  have  praised  themselves  abundantly,  but  they  have 
never  rebutted  what  is  laid  to  their  charge — that  they  are  guilty 
of  wrong  against  our  allies  and  against  Peloponnesus.     Now  if  in 

]<>70:  compare  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  I  (Tliucyd.  iii.  37). 

2. 9-49),  but  also  in  the  speech  of  Kleon  |      ^  Thucyd.  i.  84,  85. 
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former  days  they  were  good  men  against  the  Persians,  and  are 
now  evil-doers  agmnst  us,  they  deserve  double  punishment  as  having 
become  evil-doers  instead  of  good.*  But  we  are  the  same  now  as 
we  were  then :  we  know  better  than  to  sit  still  while  our  allies  are 
suffering  wrong :  we  shall  not  adjourn  our  aid,  while  they  cannot 
adjourn  their  sufierings.'  Others  have  in  abundance  wealth,  ships 
and  horses — but  u^  have  good  allies,  whom  we  are  not  to  abandon 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Athenians :  nor  are  we  to  trvst  our  redress  to 
arbitration  and  to  words,  when  our  wrongs  are  not  confined  to 
words.  We  must  help  them  speedily  and  with  all  our  strength. 
Let  no  one  tell  us  that  we  can  with  honour  deliberate  when  we  are 
actually  suffering  wrong :  it  is  rather  for  those  who  intend  to  do 
the  wrong,  to  deliberate  well  beforehand.  Eesolve  upon  war  then, 
Lacedaemonians,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Sparta.  Suffer  not  the 
Athenians  to  become  greater  than  they  arc :  let  us  not  betray  our 
allies  to  ruin,  but  march  with  the  aid  of  the  gods  against  the  wrong- 
doers." 

With  these  few  words,  so  well  calculated  to  defeat  the  prudential 
Vote  of  the  admouitious  of  Archidamus,  Sthencliiidas  put  the  question 
•embiyin  for  the  dccisiou  of  the  assembly — which  at  Sparta  was 
war.  usually  taken  neither  by  show  of  hands,  nor  by  deposit  of 

balls  in  an  urn,  but  by  cries  analogous  to  the  Ay  or  No  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons — the  presiding  Ephor  declaring  which 
of  the  cries  predominated.  On  this  occasion  the  cry  for  war  was 
manifestly  the  stronger.'*  Yet  Sthcnelaidas  affected  inability  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  was  the  louder,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  an  excuse  for  bringing  about  a  more  impressive  manifestation 
of  sentiment  and  a  stronger  apparent  majority — since  a  portion  of 
the  minority  would  probably  be  afraid  to  show  their  real  opinions 
as  individuals  openly.  He  therefore  directed  a  division — like  the 
Speaker  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  when  his  decision  in 
favour  of  Ay  or  No  is  questioned  by  any  member — "  Such  of  you 
as  think  that  the  truce  has  been  violated  and  that  the  Athenians 
are  doing  us  wrong,  go  to  that  side ;  such  as  think  the  contrary,  to 
the  other  side."  The  assembly  accordingly  divided,  and  the  ma- 
jority was  very  great  on  the  warlike  side  of  the  question. 


*  Compare  a  limilar  lentiment  in  the 
speech  of  the  Thebaiu  against  the  Pla- 
tteana  (Thucyd.  iii.  67). 

>  Thucyd.  i.  86.  iifuTs  8i  SftoTot  iral 
r6T9  Koi  yvv  icfikvf  icoi  robs  ^vfifitixovs, 
^v  aw^popwiJLW,  oh  ir9pt^ofu0a  &8ucov- 
aivovs,  ohZk  fi€?^'^trofiw  rifutptar  ol  Hk 


o{rK4rt  fi4\\owri  Mcucms  trdirxfty. 

There  is  here  a  play  upon  the  word 
fi^AActv  which  it  is  not  easy  to  preserve 
in  a  translation. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  87.     $ov\6fi€vos  ainovs 

rh  m\tfi€iy  /uiXXoy  dpfirjffat,  &c. 
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The  first  step  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  commg  to  this  im- 
portant decision,  was  to  send  to  Delphi  and  inquire  of  the  The  spar- 
oracle  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  to  them  to  under-  SSJihi^ot 
take  the  war.     The  answer  brought  back  (Thucydides  ^o^tiS^ 
seems  hardly  certain  that  it  was  really  given*)  was —  ^^' 
that  if  they  did  their  best  they  would  be  victorious,  and  that  the 
god  would  help  them,  invoked  or  uninvokcd.    They  at  the  same 
time  convened  a  general  congress  of  their  allies  to  Sparta,  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  their  recent  resolution  to  the  vote  of  all. 

To  the  Corinthians,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  relief  of  Potidsea, 
the  deciidon  to  be  given  by  this  congress  was  not  less  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
important  than  that  which  the  Spartans  had  just  taken  gre«ofaiues 
separately.     They  sent  round  envoys  to   each  of  the  s«»«i 
allies,  entreating  them  to  authorise  war  without  reserve,  cwintbiao 


Through  such  instigations,  acting  upon  the  general  im-  forcing  om 
pulse  tlien  prevalent,  the  congress  came  together  in  a  pro^e^S 
temper  decidedly  warlike.  Most  of  the  speakers  were  ^*'' 
full  of  invective  against  Athens  and  impatient  for  action,  while  the 
(^rinthians,  waiting  as  before  to  speak  the  last,  wound  up  the  dis- 
cussion by  a  speech  well  calculated  to  ensure  a  hearty  vote.  Their 
former  speech  had  been  directed  to  shame,  exasperate,  and  alarm 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  this  point  having  now  been  carried,  they  had 
to  enforce,  upon  the  allies  generally,  the  dishonour  as  well  as  the 
impolicy  of  receding  from  a  billing  leader.  The  cause  was  one  in 
which  all  were  interested,  the  inland  states  not  less  than  the  mari- 
time, for  both  would  find  themselves  ultimately  victims  of  the  en- 
croaching despot-city.  Whatever  efforts  were  necessary  for  the 
war,  ought  cheerfully  to  be  made,  since  it  was  only  through  war 
that  they  could  arrive  at  a  secure  and  honourable  peace.  There 
were  good  hopes  that  this  might  soon  be  attained,  and  that  the  war 
would  not  last  long — so  decided  was  the  superiority  of  the  con- 
federacy, in  numbers,  in  military  skill,  and  in  the  equal  heart  and 
obedience  of  all  its  members.'    The  naval  superiority  of  Athens 


*  Thucyd.  i.  1 18.  d  8i  iydXcy  ainoTsf 
&s  \4y9r  ai,  &c. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  120,  121.  Kark  »»XAA 
8i  ^fiat  titehs  iwiKparrja'atj  irpvToy  fihy 
w\'fi0ti  irpo^xovras  koX  4fiirupi<f.  iroXr/iiic^, 
^Kfira  dfioitts  T^arras  is  rk  waparfy^K' 
\6fi*ya  I6yras. 

I  conceive  that  the  word  Sfioi^fs 
here  alludeB  to  the  equal  interest  of  aU 
the  confederates  in  the  quarrel,  as  op- 
poited  to  the  Athenian  power,  which 
w.ia   coiiipoaed    partly    of   constrained 


subjects,  partljr  of  hired  mercenaries — 
to  both  of  wmch  points,  as  weaknesses 
in  the  enemy,  the  Corinthian  orator 
goes  on  to  allude.  The  word  Sfiolots 
here  designates  the  same  fact  as  Peri- 
kids,  in  his  speech  at  Athens  (i.  141), 
mentions  under  the  words  wdrrts  lai* 
y^^oi'.  the  Corinthian  orator  treats  it 
a8  an  advantage  to  have  all  confederates 
equal  and  hearty  in  the  cause  :  Periklte, 
on  the  contrary,  looking  at  the  same 
fact  from  the  Athenian  point  of  view. 
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depended  chiefly  upon  hired  seamen — so  that  the  confederacy,  bj_ 
borrowing  from  the  treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  would  soon 
be  able  to  overbid  her,  take  into  pay  her  best  mariners,  and  equal 
her  equipment  at  sea.  They  would  excite  revolt  among  her  allies 
and  establish  a  permanent  fortified  post  for  the  ruin  of  Attica.  To 
make  up  a  common  fiind  for  this  purpose,  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary ;  for  Athens  was  far  more  than  a  match  for  each  of  them 
single-handed.  Nothing  less  than  hearty  union  could  save  them 
all  from  successive  enslavement — the  very  supposition  of  which 
was  intolerable  to  Peloponnesian  freemen,  whose  fathers  had  libe- 
rated Greece  from  the  Persian.  Let  them  not  shrink  from  endur- 
ance and  sacrifice  in  such  a  cause — it  was  their  hereditary  pride  to 
purchase  success  by  laborious  effort  The  Delphian  god  had  pro- 
raised  them  his  cooperation ;  and  the  whole  of  Greece  would  sym- 
pathise in  the  cause,  either  from  fear  of  the  despotism  of  Athens, 
or  from  hopes  of  profit.  They  would  not  be  the  first  to  break  the 
truce,  for  the  Athenians  had  already  broken  it,  as  the  declaration 
of  the  Delphian  god  distinctly  implied.  Let  them  lose  no  time  in 
sending  aid  to  the  Potidaeans,  a  Dorian  population  now  besieged 
by  lonians,  as  well  as  to  those  other  Greeks  whom  Athens  had  en- 
slaved. Every  day  the  necessity  for  eflbrt  was  becoming  stronger, 
and  the  longer  it  was  delayed,  the  more  painful  it  would  be  when 
it  came.  "  Be  ye  persuaded  then  (concluded  the  orator),  that  tliis 
city,  which  has  constituted  herself  despot  of  Greece,  has  her  means 
of  attack  prepared  against  all  of  us  alike,  some  for  present  rule, 
others  for  future  conquest.  Let  us  assail  and  subdue  her,  that  we 
may  dwell  securely  ourselves  hereafter,  and  may  emancipate  those 
Greeks  who  are  now  in  slavery.*'  ^ 

If  there  were  any  speeches  delivered  at  this  congress  in  oppo- 
maioTit  ^  sition  to  the  war,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  successful  in 
the  allies  In    a  causc  whcrcin  even  Archidamus  had  failed.     After  the 

favour  of  war   /^      .      .  .         ••      ,  i     i     i        i 

— B.C.432.  Conntnian  had  concluded,  the  question  was  put  to  the 
deputies  of  every  city,  great  and  small  indiscriminately:  and 
the  majority  decided  for  war.*  This  important  resolution  was 
adopted  about  the  end  of  432  b.c.,  or  the  beginning  of  January 
431  B.a :  the  previous  decision  of  the  Spartans  separately,  may 


considers  it  as  a  disadvantage,  since  it 
prevented  unity  of  command  and  deter- 
mination. 

Poppo's  view  of  this  passage  seems  to 
me  erroneous. 

The  same  idea  is  reproduced,  c.  124. 
cTirfp  fitfiai^oToy  rh  ravra  ^vfnp4poyra 


»  Thucyd.  i.  123,  124. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  125.  koI  t^  ir\rieos  ^4^77- 
<l>l(rayTo  'roA.c/xctv.  It  seems  that  the 
decision  was  not  absolutely  unani- 
mous. 
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have  been  taken  about  two  months  earlier,  in  the  preceding  October 
or  November  432  b.c. 

Reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  two  great  Grecian  parties  at  this 
momentous  juncture,  with  reference  to  existing  treaties  views  and 
and  positive  grounds  of  complaint,  it  seems  clear  that  Sf  Lp^ng 
Athens  was  in  the  right.  She  had  done  nothing  which  p®'^®"- 
could  fairly  be  called  a  violation  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce :  while 
for  such  of  her  acts  as  were  alleged  to  be  such,  she  oflTered  to  submit 
them  to  that  amicable  arbitration  which  the  truce  itself  prescribed. 
The  Peloponnesian  confederates  were  manifestly  the  aggressors  in 
the  contest.  If  Sparta,  usually  so  backward,  now  came  forward  in 
a  spirit  so  decidedly  opposite,  we  are  to  ascribe  it  partly  to  her 
standing  fear  and  jealousy  of  Athens,  partly  to  the  pressure  of  her 
allies,  especially  of  the  Corinthians. 

Thucydides,  recognising  these  two  as  the  grand  determining 
motives,  and  indicating  the  alleged  infractions  of  truce  as  simple 
occasions  or  pretexts,  seems  to  consider  the  fear  and  hatred  of 
Athens  as  having  contributed  more  to  determine  Sparta  than  the 
urgency  of  her  allies.^  That  the  extraordinary  aggrandisement  of 
Athens,  during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, was  well-calculated  to  excite  alarm  and  jealousy  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, is  indisputable.  But  if  we  take  Athens  as  she  stood  in 
432  B.C.,  it  deserves  notice  that  she  had  neither  made,  nor  (so  far 
as  we  know)  tried  to  make,  a  single  new  acquisition  during  the 
whole  fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Thirty  years*  truce,* — and  moreover  that  that  truce  marked  an 


•  Thucyd.  i.  88.  *E}l/ri<pi(rairro  8i  oi 
AatcfBatfi6ytoi  ras  inroyiiis  \€\^(r0ai  Kai 
iro\*firtria  flycuj  oit  roffovroy  r  S»v 
^v  fAfnLx<^y  ir  f  Iff  $  «yr  €  5  t  o7s  \6' 
yois,  icoy  <p  o  0  o  v  fit  yo  i  tovs 
*A07i  yalov  Sf  /j.^  %ri  jxu^oy  ZvyridS>ffiVy 
Spwyrts  ainois  rh  iroAAc^  rrjs  'EAA.eC8os 
^oxc^p'o  ^^V  oy^ck :  compare  also  c.  23 
and  118. 

•  Plutarch's  biography  of  Periklfie  is 
very  misleading  from  its  inattention  to 
chronology,  ascribing  to  an  earlier  time 
feelings  and  tendencies  which  really  be- 
long to  a  later.  Thus  he  represents  (c. 
20)  the  desire  for  acquiring  possession 
of  Sicily,  and  even  of  Carthage  and  the 
Tyrrhenian  coast,  as  having  become 
very  popular  at  Athens  even  before  the 
revolt  of  Megara  and  Eubcca,  and  before 
those  other  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded the  Thirty  years'  truce :  and  he 
gives  much  credit  to  Periklcs  for  having 
i-epresaed  such  unmeasured  aspirations. 

VOL.  IV. 


But  ambitious  hopes  directed  towards 
Sicily  could  not  have  sprung  up  in  the 
Athenian  mind  until  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  im- 
possible that  they  could  make  any  step 
in  that  direction  until  they  had  estab- 
lished their  alliance  with  Korkyra,  and 
this  was  only  done  in  the  year  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war — done  too,  even 
then,  in  a  qualified  manner  and  with 
much  reserve.  At  the  fii-st  outbreak  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians 
had  nothing  but  fears,  while  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  had  large  hopes  of  aid,  from 
the  side  of  Sicily.  While  it  is  very  true, 
therefore,  that  Periklds  was  eminently 
useful  in  discouraging  rash  and  distant 
enterprises  of  ambition  generally,  we 
cannot  give  him  the  credit  of  keeping 
down  Athenian  desires  of  acquisition  in 
Sicily,  or  towards  Carthage  (if  indeed 
this  latter  ever  was  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  Athenian  hopes) — for  such 
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epoch  of  signal  humiliation  and  reduction  of  her  power.  The  tri- 
umph which  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesians  then  gained,  though 
npt  sufficiently  complete  to  remove  all  fear  of  Athens,  was  yet  great 
enough  to  inspire  them  with  the  hope  that  a  second  combined  effort 
would  subdue  her.  This  mixture  of  fear  and  hope  was  exactly  the 
state  of  feeling  out  of  which  war  was  likely  to  grow.  We  see  that 
even  before  thfi  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  sagacious 
Greeks  everywhere  anticipated  war  as  not  far  distant.^  It  was  near 
breaking  out  even  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Samos ;"  peace  being 
then  preserved  partly  by  the  commercial  and  nautical  interests  of 
Corinth,  partly  by  the  quiescence  of  Athens.  But  the  quarrel  of 
Corinth  and  Korkyra,  which  Sparta  might  have  appeased  before- 
hand had  she  thought  it  her  interest  to  do  so, — and  the  junction 
of  Korkyra  with  Athens — exhibited  the  latter  as  again  in  a  career 
of  aggrandisement,  and  thus  again  brought  into  play  the  warlike 
feelings  of  Sparta  ;  while  they  converted  Corinth  from  the  advocate 
of  peace  into  a  clamorous  organ  of  war.  The  revolt  of  Potidaea — 
fomented  by  Corinth  and  encouraged  by  Sparta  in  the  form  of  a 
positive  promise  to  invade  Attica — was  in  point  of  fact  the  first 
distinct  violation  of  the  truce,  and  the  initiatory  measure  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  Spartan  meeting,  and  the  subsequent 
congress  of  allies  at  Sparta,  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  pro- 
vide such  formalities  as  were  requisite  to  ensure  the  concurrent 
and  hearty  action  of  numbers,  and  to  clothe  with  imposing  sanction 
a  state  of  war  already  existing  in  reality,  though  yet  unpro- 
claimed. 

The  sentiment  in  Peloponnesus  at  this  moment  was  not  the  fear 
of  Athens,  but  the  hatred  of  Athens, — and  the  confident  hopie  of 
subduing  her.  And  indeed  such  confidence  was  justified  by 
plausible  grounds.  Men  might  well  think  that  the  Athenians 
could  never  endure  the  entire  devastation  of  their  highly  cultivated 
soil, — or  at  least  that  they  would  certainly  come  forth  to  fight  for 
it  in  the  field,  which  was  all  that  the  Peloponnesians  desired. 
Nothing  except  the  unparalleled  ascendency  and  unshaken  reso- 
lution of  Perikles  induced  the  Athenians  to  persevere  in  a  scheme 
of  patient  defence,  and  to  trust  to  that  naval  superiority  which  the 
enemies  of  Athens,  save  and  except  the  judicious  Archidamus,  had 
not  yet  learned  fully  to  appreciate.  Moreover  the  confident  hopes 
of  the  Peloponnesians  were  materially  strengthened  by  the  wide- 


desires  were  hardly  known  until  after 
his  death — in  spite  of  the  assertion 
again  repeated  by  Plutarch,  Alkibiadds, 


c.  17. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  33-36. 
2  Thucyd.  i.  40,  41. 
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spread  sympathy  in  favour  of  their  cause,  proclaiming  as  it  did  the 
intended  liberation  of  Greece  from  a  despot  city.^ 

To  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coming  war  presented  itself 
in  a  very  different  aspect ;  holding  out  nothing  less  than  The  hopes 
the   certamty   of  prodigious    loss   and   privation— even  dence.on 
granting  that  at  this  heavy  cost,  her  independence  and  sparta;  uie 
union  at  home,  and  her  empire  abroad,  could  be  upheld,  m^ot'^  ^^ 
By  Perikles,  and  by  the  more  long-sighted  Athenians,  H^IuSwnt 
the  chance  of  unavoidable  war  was  foreseen  even  before  ^^A^^nT* 
the  Korkyraean  dispute.*    But  Perikles  was  only  the  first  JJ^nu  wid 
citizen  in  a  democracy,  esteemed,  trusted,  and  listened  J^SwlthSo'' 
to,  more  than  any  one  else,  by  the  body  of  citizens,  but  J|jJ,P^*J*^^r 
warmly  opposed  in  most  of  his  measures,  under  the  free  k®  on- 
speech  and  latitude  of  individual  action  which  reigned  at  Athens, 
— and  even  bitterly  hated  by  many  active  political  opponents. 
The  formal  determination  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  declare  war, 
must  of  course  have  been  made  known  at  Athens,  by  those  Athe- 
nian envoys  who  had  entered  an  unavailing  protest  against  it  in 
the  Spartan  assembly.     No  steps  were  taken  by  Sparta  to  carry 
this  determination  into  effect  until  after  the  congress  of  allies  and 
their  pronounced  confirmatory  vote.     Nor  did  the  Spartans  even 
then  send  any  herald,  or  make  any  formal  declaration.     They 
despatched  various  propositions  to  Athens,  not  at  all  with  a  view 
of  trying  to  obtain  satisfaction,  or  of  providing  some  escape  from 
the  probability  of  war ;  but  with  the  contrary  purpose — of  multi- 
plying demands,  and  enlarging  the  grounds  of  quarrel.^     Mean- 
while  the   deputies,   retiring   home   from  the   congress  to  their 
respective  cities,  carried  with  them  the   general  resolution  for 
immediate  warlike  preparations  to  be  made  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.* 

The  first  requisition  addressed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Athens 
was  a  political  manoeuvre  aimed  at  Perikles,  their  chief  Requisitions 
opponent  in  that  city.     His  mother  Agariste  belonged  spaftTto  ^ 
to  the  great  family  of  the  Alkmaeonids,  who  were  sup-  mS,d"J^S; 
posed  to  be  under  an  inexpiable  hereditary  taint,  in  con-  the  Afkmi?L 
sequence  of  the  sacrilege  committed  by  their  ancestor  ploS»!!aimVd 
Megakles  nearly  two  centuries  before,  in  the  slaughter  •^  ^^enkies. 
of  the  Kylonian  suppliants  near  the  altar  of  the  Venerable  God- 


»  Thucyd.  ii.  8. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  45;  Plutarch,  Periklds, 
c.  8. 

»  Thucyd.  L  126.  iy  roirtp  H  iirpta- 
0f6oyTo  r^  XP^*'V  '''/>bf  robs  *A0riyalovs        *  Thucyd.  i.  125. 

Q  2 


i  y  KK^i  fxara  w  o  io6fit  yo  i,  Sitms 
a-(pi(riy  Srt  fxtyiffrrj  w p6<f>a(ris 
(tri  is  rh  wo\tiAt7yy  fly  fi^  n 
iffaKovuffi. 
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desses.*  Ancient  as  this  transaction  was,  it  still  had  sufficient 
hold  on  the  mind  of  the  Athenians  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
political  manoeuvre.  About  seventy-seven  years  before,  shortly 
after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens,  it  had  been  so  em- 
ployed by  the  Spartan  king  Kleomenes,  who  at  that  time  exacted 
from  the  Athenians  a  clearance  of  the  ancient  sacrilege,  to  be 
eflfected  by  the  banishment  of  Kleisthenes  (the  founder  of  the 
democracy)  and  his  chief  partisans.  This  demand,  addressed  by 
Kleomenes  to  the  Athenians  at  the  instance  of  Isagoras  the  rival 
of  Kleisthenes,*  had  been  then  obeyed,  and  had  served  well  the 
purposes  of  those  who  sent  it  A  similar  blow  was  now  aimed  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Perikles  (the  grand-nephew  of  Kleisthenes), 
and  doubtless  at  the  instance  of  his  political  enemies.  Religion 
required,  it  was  pretended,  that  "  the  abomination  of  the  goddess 
should  be  driven  out."*  If  the  Athenians  complied  with  this 
demand,  they  would  deprive  themselves,  at  this  critical  moment, 
of  their  ablest  leader.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  expecting 
compliance,  reckoned  at  all  events  upon  discrediting  Perikles  with 
the  people,  as  being  partly  the  cause  of  the  war  through  family 
taint  of  impiety* — and  this  impression  would  doubtless  be  loudly 
proclaimed  by  his  political  opponents  in  the  assembly. 

The  influence  of  Perikles  with  the  Athenian  public  had  become 
Position  of  greater  and  greater  as  their  political  experience  of  him 
Atheif:*^  was  prolougcd.  But  the  bitterness  of  his  enemies  ap- 
m^of^hS^"  pears  to  have  increased  along  with  it.  Not  long  before 
pSnfmSfT-  this  period,  he  had  been  indirectly  assailed  through  the 
S^'^S^^  medium  of  accusations  against  three  different  persons, 
S^wlr  *^^  ™^^^  ^^  ^^^  intimate  with  him — his  mistress  Aspasia, 
STd  SSS^.**'  ^^^  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  the  sculptor  Pheidias. 
piishmenta,  \Ye  caunot  make  out  either  the  exact  date,  or  the 
exact  facts  of  either  of  these  accusations.  Aspasia,  daughter  of 
Axiochus,  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  beautiful,  well-educated,  and 
aspiring.  She  resided  at  Athens,  and  is  affirmed  (though  upon 
very  doubtful  evidence)  to  have  kept  slave-^rls  to  be  let  out  as 
courtezans.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  this  report,  which  is 
most  probably  one  of  the  scandals  engendered  by  political  ani- 
mosity against  Perikles,*  it  is  certain  that  so  remarkable  were  her 


^  See  the  account  of  the  Kylonian 
troubles,  and  the  sacrilege  which  fol- 
lowed, in  this  History,  ch.  z. 

'  See  Herodot.  v.  70:  compare  vi. 
131;  Thucyd.  i.  12b;  and  ch.  zxxi.  of 
this  History. 


'  Thucyd.  i.  126.  iKtKtvov  robs  'Affiy- 
yaiovs  rh  &yos  iXavvtiv  r^s  0€ov. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  127. 

*  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  24.  Respect- 
ing Aspasia,  see  Plato,  Menezenus,  c.  3, 
4;  Xenophon,  Memorab.  ii.  6,  36;  Har- 
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own  fascinations,  her  accomplishments,  and  her  powers  not  merely 
of  conversation,  but  even  of  oratory  and  criticism, — that  the  most 
distinguished  Athenians  of  all  ages  and  characters,  Sokrates  among 
the  number,  visited  her,  and  several  of  them  took  their  wives  along 
Avith  them  to  hear  her  also.  The  free  citizen  women  of  Athens 
lived  in  strict  and  almost  oriental  recluseness,  as  well  after  being 


pokration,  y.  *A<nrcurla,  Aspasia  was 
doubtless  no  uncommon  name  among 
Grecian  women :  we  know  of  one  Pho- 
ksean  girl  who  bore  it,  the  mistresB  of 
Cyrus  the  younger  (Plutarch,  Artaxer. 
c.  26).  The  story  about  Aspasia  having 
kept  slave-girls  for  hire,  is  stated  by 
both  Plutaroh  and  Athenscus  (xiii.  p. 
570);  but  we  may  reasonably  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  better  evidence 
for  it  than  that  which  is  actually  cited 
bv  the  latter— the  passage  in  Aristo- 
phanes, Acham.  497-505  : — 

Kaf  oc  Meyap^  bivrais  wt^nnnyynii^voi 
*Ajrn(6tXeiffay    'Atnrmrias    w6ft¥a    tvo   <nr 
w6f»¥u.%  Svo. 

Athenseus  reads  iropvas,  but  the  reading 
'w6pva  l{to  appears  in  the  received  text 
of  Aristophsmds.  Critics  differ  whether 
*h<nrcurias  is  the  genitive  case  singular 
of  *A<nra(r(a,  or  the  accusative  plural  of 
the  adjective  iffrrdcios.  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  latter;  but  intended  as  a  play 
on  the  word,  capable  of  being  imder- 
■tood  either  as  a  substantive  or  as  an 
adjective — &<nrao'(eu  ir6pyas  96o  or  'Acr- 
wanrias  ie6pvas  1{h>,  There  is  a  similar 
play  on  the  word,  in  a  line  of  Kratinus, 
quoted  by  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  24. 

At  the  time,  if  ever,  when  this  theft 
of  the  M^arian  youth  took  place,  As- 
pasia must  have  been  the  beloved  mis- 
tress and  companion  of  Periklds  ;  and  it 
is  inconceivable  that  she  should  have 
kept  slave-girls  for  hire  then^  whatever 
she  may  have  done  before. 

That  reading  and  construction  of  the 
verse  above  cited,  which  I  think  the 
less  probable  of  the  two,  has  been  ap- 
plied by  the  commentators  of  Thucy- 
didds  to  explain  a  line  of  hi»  history, 
and  applied  in  a  manner  which  I  am 
persuaded  is  erroneous.  When  the  La- 
cedsemonians  desired  the  Athenians  to 
repeal  the  decree  excluding  the  Mega- 
rians  from  their  ports,  the  Athenians 
refused,  alleging  that  the  Megarians 
had  appropriated  some  lands  which 
were  disputed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  some  which  were  even  sacred 
property — and  also  that  "  they  kad  re- 
c€wtd  ntaatoay  stares  from  Athens** — icol 


(i.  139).  The  ScholiMt  gives  a  perfectly 
just  explanation  of  these  last  words — 
ios  tri  ho^Kovs  ahr&y  inroi^t^oyras  494- 
Xoyro,  But  Wasse  puts  a  note  to  the 
passage  to  this  effect — **  Aspasia;  senoos, 
V.  Athenaeum,  p.  570;  Aristoph.  Acham. 
525,  et  Schol.'^  This  note  of  Wasse  is 
adopted  and  transcribed  by  the  three 
best  and  most  recent  commentators  on 
Thucydidds  —  Poppo,  Qoller,  and  Dr. 
Arnold.  Tet  with  all  respect  to  their 
united  authority,  the  supposition  is 
neither  natural  as  applied  to  the  words, 
nor  admissible  as  reguxLs  the  matter  of 
fact.  * hvZpi,'woZa  cuf>iffrdfL€ya  mean  na- 
turally (not  Aspasice  servos t  or  more  pro- 
perly servos,  for  the  very  gender  ought 
to  have  made  Wasse  suspect  the  correct- 
ness of  his  interpretation — but)  the  run- 
away slaves  of  proprietors  generally  in 
Attica;  of  whom  the  Athenians  lost  so 
prodigious  a  number  after  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrison  was  established  at  De- 
keleia  (Thucyd.  vii.  28:  compare  i.  142; 
and  iv.  118,  about  the  a^6fio\oi^.  Pe- 
riklds might  fairly  set  forth  the  recep- 
tion of  such  runaway  slaves  as  a  matter 
of  complaint  against  the  Megarians,  and 
the  Athenian  public  assembly  would 
feel  it  so  likewise  :  moreover  the  Mega- 
rians are  charged  not  with  having  stolen 
avay  the  slaves,  but  with  harbouring 
them  {vvoioxiiy)'  But  to  suppose  that 
Periklds,  in  defending  the  decree  of  ex- 
clusion against  the  Megarians,  would 
rest  the  defence  on  the  ground  that 
some  Megarian  youth  had  run  away 
with  two  girls  of  the  cortetje  of  Aspasia, 
argues  a  strange  conception  both  of 
him  and  of  the  people.  If  such  an  inci- 
dent ever  really  happened,  or  was  even 
supposed  to  have  happened,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  would  be  cited  by  his  oppo- 
nents, as  a  means  of  bringing  contempt 
upon  the  real  accusation  against  the 
Megarians — the  purpose  for  which  Aris- 
tophands  produces  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  errors  in  respect  to  Grecian 
history  arising  from  the  practice  of  con- 
struing passages  of  comedy  as  if  they 
were  serious  and  literal  facts. 
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married  as  when  single.  Everything  which  concerned  their  lives, 
their  happiness,  or  their  rights,  was  determined  or  managed  for 
them  by  male  relatives :  and  they  seem  to  have  been  destitute  of 
all  mental  culture  and  accomplishments.  Their  society  presented 
no  charm  nor  interest,  which  men  accordingly  sought  for  in  the 
company  of  a  class  of  women  called  Hetaerae  or  Courtezans, 
literally  Female  Companions,  who  lived  a  free  life,  managed  their 
own  affairs,  and  supported  themselves  by  their  powers  of  pleasing. 
These  women  were  numerous,  and  were  doubtless  of  every  variety 
of  personal  character.  The  most  distinguished  and  superior  among 
them,  such  as  Aspasia  and  Theodote,^  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  women  in  Greece,  except  the  Spartan,  who  either  inspired 
strong  passion  or  exercised  mental  ascendency. 

Perikles  had  been  determined  in  his  choice  of  a  wife  by  those 
Family  reia-  family  Considerations  which  were  held  almost  obligatory 
r^ls-hiT  at  Athens,  and  had  married  a  woman  very  nearly  related 
Sth  AipMia.  to  him,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Xanthippus  and 
thrromic  Paralus.  But  the  marriage  having  never  been  comfort- 
tSiiTattacks  ^^Ic,  was  aftcrwards  dissolved  by  mutual  consent^  ac- 
npon  both,  cordiug  to  that  fiill  liberty  of  divorce  which  the  Attic 
law  permitted.  Perikles  concurred  with  his  wife's  male  rela- 
tions (who  formed  her  legal  guardians)  in  giving  her  away  to 
another  husband.*  He  then  took  Aspasia  to  live  with  him,  had  a 
son  by  her  who  bore  his  name,  and  continued  ever  afterwards  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  and  affection  with  her.  Without 
adopting  those  exaggerations  which  represent  Aspasia  as  having 
communicated  to  Perikles  his  distinguished  eloquence,  or  even  as 
having  herself  composed  orations  for  public  delivery,  we  may 
reasonably  believe  her  to  have  been  qualified  to  take  interest  and 
share  in  that  literary  and  philosophical  society  which  frequented 
the  house  of  Perikles,  and  which  his  unprincipled  son  Xanthippus, 
— disgusted  with  his  father  s  regular  expenditure,  as  withholding 
from  him  the  means  of  supporting  an  extravagant  establishment — 
reported  abroad  with  exaggerated  calumnies,  and  turned  into 
derision.     It  was  from  that  worthless  young  man,  who  died  of  the 


*  The  visit  of  Sokratds  with  some  of 
his  friends  to  Theodotd,  his  dialogue 
with  her,  and  the  description  of  her 
manner  of  living,  are  among  the  most 
curious  remnants  of  Grecian  antiquity, 
on  a  side  very  imperfectly  known  to  us 
(Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  11). 

Compare  the  citations  from  Eubulus 
and  Autiphands,  the  comic  writers,  apud 


Athen£3um,  xiii.  p.  571,  illustrating  the 
differences  of  character  and  behaviour 
between  some  of  these  Hetaorse  and 
others — and  Athenao.  xiii.  p.  589. 

'  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  24.     eTto  t^j 
<rvfifiiwa'€<DS    oifK   oticnis   avrols  i^ftrrris, 

KtVf  aurhs  8«  ^Atrxcuriay  \a$(ify  (arfp^e 
9ia<p(p6yrus. 
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Athenian  epidemic  during  the  lifetime  of  Perikles,  that  his  political 
enemies  and  the  comic  writers  of  the  day  obtained  the  pretended 
revelations,  which  served  them  as  matter  for  scandalous  libel  on 
the  privacy  of  this  distinguished  man/ 

While  the  comic  writers  attacked  Perikles  himself  for  alleged 
intrigues  with  different  women,  they  treated  the  name  of  Aspasia 
as  public  property  without  any  mercy  or  reserve:  she  was  the 
Omphale,  the  Deianeira,  or  the  Here,  to  this  great  Herakles  or 
Zeus  of  Athens.    At  length  one  of  these  comic  writers,  Hermippus, 
not  contented  with  scenic  attacks,  indicted  her  before  the  dikastery 
for  impiety,  as  participant  in  the  philosophical  discussions  held, 
and  the  opinions  professed,  among  the  society  of  Perikles,  by 
Anaxagoras   and   others.      Against  Anaxagoras  himself,  too,   a 
similar  indictment  is  said  to  have  been  preferred,  either  by  Kleon 
or  by  Thucydides  son  of  Melesias,  under  a  general  resolution 
recently  passed  in  the  public  assembly  at  the  instance  of  Dio- 
peithes.     And  such  was  the  sensitive  antipathy  of  the  Athenian 
public,  shown  afterwards  fatally  in  the  case  of  Sokrates,  and  em- 
bittered in  this  instance  by  all  the  artifices  of  political  faction, 
against  philosophers  whose  opinions  conflicted  with  the  received 
religious  dogmas — ^that  Perikles  did  not  dare  to  place  Anaxagoras 
on  his  trial.     The  latter  retired  from  Athens,  and  a  sen-  pro«ecution 
tence  of  banishment  was  passed  against  him  in  his  ab-  JlJg^tJJ^SJR^ 
sence.*     But  Perikles  himself  defended  Aspasia  before  JSJ^" 
the  dikastery.      In  fact  the   indictment  was   as  much  ahpmi.^ 
against  him  as  against  her:  one  thing  alleged  against  retires ivom 
her  (and  also  against  Pheidias)  was,  the  reception  of  free  rikie«defends 
women  to  facilitate  the  intrigues  of  Perikles.     lie  de-  forfoied^ 
fended  her  successfully  and  procured  a  verdict  of  ac-  obuuns'her 
quittal :  but  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  his  speech  ■^"*^***- 
was  marked  by  the  strongest  personal  emotions  and  even  by  tears.' 
The  dikasts  were  accustomed  to  such  appeals  to  their  sympathies^ 
sometimes  even  to  extravagant  excess,  from  ordinary  accused  per- 
sons.    In  Perikles,  however,  so  manifest  an  outburst  of  emotion 
stands  out  as  something   quite  unparalleled:   for  constant  self- 
raastery  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  his  character.^ 
And  we  shall  find  him,  near  the  close  of  his  political  life,  when 
he  had  become  for  the  moment  unpopular  with  the  Athenian 

>  Plutarch,  Periklda,  c.  13-36.  |  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  23;  Diogen.  Laort. 

*  This  seems  the  more  probable  story;  ,  ii.  12,  13.    See  also  Schaubach,  Frag- 
but  there  are  differences  of  statement,  !  ment.  Anaxagorsc,  p.  47-52. 
and   uncertainties  upon   many  points:        '  Plutarch,  Periklte,  c.  32. 
compare  Plutarch,  Periklte,  o.  16-32;  i      *  Plutarch,  Poriklds,  c.  1,  36-39. 
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people,  distracted  as  they  were  at  the  moment  with  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  the  pestilence, — bearing  up  against  theu*  unmerited 
anger  not  merely  with  dignity,  but  with  a  pride  of  conscious  inno- 
cence and  desert  which  rises  almost  into  defiance ;  insomuch  that 
the  rhetor  Dionysius,  who  criticises  the  speech  of  Perikles  as  if  it 
were  simply  the  composition  of  Thucydides,  censures  that  historian 
for  having  violated  dramatic  propriety  by  a  display  of  insolence 
where  humility  would  have  been  becoming.^ 

It  appears  also,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  amidst  very  imperfect 
Proeecution  ^^.ta,  that  the  trial  of  the  great  sculptor  Fheidias,  for 
tor%*heidiM  ^l^g^^  embezzlement  in  the  contract  for  his  celebrated 
ment^^nsu*"  ^^^^  *"^  ivory  statuc  of  Athene,*  took  place  nearly  at 
tut(;<]bythe    this  Dcriod.     That  statue  had  been  finished  and  dedi- 

political  op-  *    , 

ponenuof  catcd  iu  the  Parthenon  in  437  B.C.,  since  which  period 
Charge  of       Phcidias  had  been  en<?an:ed  at  Olympia  in  his  last  and 

peculation  .  o    o  ./       i 

•gainst  Peri-  great  mastcrpiccc,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus.  On  his  return  to  Athens  from  the  execution  of 
this  work,  about  433  or  432  B.C.,  the  accusation  of  embezzlement 
was  instituted  against  him  by  the  political  enemies  of  Perikles.' 
A  slave  of  Pheidias,  named  Menon,  planted  himself  as  a  suppliant 
at  the  altar,  professing  to  be  cognizant  of  certain  facts  which 
proved  that  his  master  had  committed  peculation.  Motion  was 
made  to  receive  his  depositions  and  to  ensure  to  his  person  the 
protection  of  the  people ;  upon  which  he  revealed  various  state- 
ments so  greatly  impeaching  the  pecuniary  probity  of  Pheidias, 
that  the  latter  was  put  in  prison,  awaiting  the  day  for  his  trial 
before  the  dikastery.  The  gold  employed  and  charged  for  in  the 
statue,  however,  was  all  capable  of  being  taken  ofl*  and  weighed, 
80  as  to  verify  its  accuracy,  which  Perikles  dared  the  accusers  to 
do.  Besides  the  charge  of  embezzlement,  there  were  other  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  Pheidias  unpopular.  It  had  been  dis- 
covered that,  in  the  reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  he  had 
introduced  the  portraits  of  himself  and  Perikles  in  conspicuous 
positions.  It  seems  that  Pheidias  died  in  prison  before  the  day 
of  trial ;  and  some  even  said  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
enemies  of  Perikles,  in  order  that  the  suspicions  against  the  latter, 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  60,  61 :  compare  also 
his  striking  expressions,  c.  65;  Dionys. 
Halikaru.  De  Thucydid.  Judic.  c.  44, 
p.'924. 

«  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  31.  ♦ciJi'os— 
ipy6\a0os  rov  iydk/iaros. 

This  tale,  about  protecting  Pheidias 
under  the  charge  of  embezzlement,  was 


the  story  most  widely  in  circulation 
against  Perikles — ri  xftpi(rrri  airia  ira<T»y, 
^Xovcra  8i  Tr\fl(rrous  fiaprvpas  (Plutarch, 
Perikles,  c.  31). 

3  See  the  Dissertation  of  0.  Miiller 
(De  Phidia?  Vita,  c.  17,  p.  35),  who  lays 
out  the  facta  in  the  order  in  which  I 
have  given  them. 
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who  was  the  real  object  of  attack,  might  be  aggravated.  It  is  said 
also  that  Drakontides  proposed  and  carried  a  decree  in  the  public 
assembly,  that  Perikles  should  be  called  on  to  give  an  account  of 
the  money  which  he  had  expended,  and  that  the  dikasts,  before 
whom  the  account  was  rendered,  should  give  their  suffrage  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  from  the  altar.  This  latter  provision  was 
modified  by  Agnon,  who,  while  proposing  that  the  dikasts  should 
be  1500  in  number,  retained  the  vote  by  pebbles  in  the  um  ac- 
cording to  ordinary  custom.^ 

If  Perikles  was  ever  tried  on  such  a  charge,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  honourably  acquitted  :  for  the  language  probabfut 
of  Thucydides  respecting  his  pecuniary  probity  is  such  "^^t  pcrikies 

•  *  *^  .  .  '^'*8  never 

as  could  not  have  been  employed  if  a  verdict  of  ffuilty  even  tried  for 

peculfttion 

on  a  charge  of  peculation  had  been  publicly  pronounced,  certainly  that 
But  we  cannot  be  certain  that  he  ever  was  tried.  Indeed  found  guiity 
another  accusation  urged  by  his  enemies,  and  even  by 
Aristophanes  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  implies 
that  no  trial  took  place :  for  it  was  alleged  that  Perikles,  in  order 
to  escape  this  danger,  "  blew  up  the  Peloponnesian  war,"  and 
involved  his  country  in  such  confusion  and  peril  as  made  his  own 
aid  and  guidance  indispensably  necessary  to  her ;  especially,  that 
he  passed  the  decree  against  the  Megarians  by  which  the  war  was 
really  brought  on.*  We  know  enough,  however,  to  be  certain  that 
such  a  supposition  is  altogether  inadmissible.  The  enemies  of 
Perikles  were  far  too  eager,  and  too  expert  in  Athenian  political 


'  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  13-32. 

•  Ariatophan.  Pac.  587-603  :  compare 
Acham.  512;  Ephorus,  ap.  Diodor.  xii. 
38-40 ;  and  the  Scholia  on  the  two  pas- 
sages of  Arifltophauds ;  Plutarch,  Peri- 
kids,  c.  32. 

Diodorus  (as  well  as  Plutarch,  Alki- 
"biad.  c.  7)  relates  another  tale,  that 
Alkibiadds  once  approached  Perikles 
when  he  was  in  evident  low  spirits  and 
embarrassment,  and  asked  him  the  rea- 
Hon:  Perikl^  told  him  that  the  time 
was  near  at  hand  for  rendering  his  ac- 
counts, and  that  he  was  considering  how 
this  could  be  done:  upon  which  Alki- 
biadds  advised  him  to  consider  rather, 
how  he  could  evade  doing  it.  The 
result  of  this  advice  was  that  Periklds 
plunged  Athens  into  the  Peloponnesian 
war:  compare  Aristophan.  Nub.  855, 
with  the  Scholia — and  Ephorus,  Fragm. 
118,  119,  ed.  Marx,  with  the  notes  of 
Marx. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  Ephorus 
copied  tne  story  which  ascribes  the  Pe- 


loponnesian war  to  the  accusations  against 
PbeidiAS  and  Perikles,  from  Aristo- 
phanes or  other  comic  writers  of  the 
time.  But  it  deserves  remark  that  even 
Aristophanda  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
certifying  it.  For  if  we  consult  the  pas- 
sage above  referred  to  in  his  comedy 
Pax  J  we  shall  find  that,  fin-st,  Uerm& 
tells  the  story  about  Pheidias,  Periklfis, 
and  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  upon  which 
both  TrygaBus,  and  the  Choi-us,  remark 
that  they  never  heard  a  word  of  it  before : 
that  it  is  quite  new  to  them. 

Tryg.      TauTtt    rotWv,    ina  ihv  'AiniAAw,  'yii 
Ov£'    oirwf    avr|7   (ElpijKp)    irpo<n}icoi 

Chorus,  Ov5'  Syry*,  vKi^v  yt  yvvi. 

If  Aristophands  had  stated  the  story 
ever  so  plainly,  his  authority  could  only 
have  been  taken  as  proving  that  it  was 
a  part  of  the  talk  of  the  time :  but  the 
lines  just  cited  make  him  as  much  a 
contnulicting  as  an  affirming  witness. 
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warfare,  to  have  let  him  escape  by  such  a  stratagem.  Moreover, 
we  learn  from  the  assurance  of  Thucydides  that  the  war  depended 
upon  far  deeper  causes — that  the  Megarian  decree  was  in  no  way 
the  real  cause  of  it— that  it  was  not  Perikles,  but  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  who  brought  it  on,  by  the  blow  struck  at  Potidaea. 

All  that  we  can  make  out,  amidst  these  uncertified  allegations, 
Requisition  is,  that  in  the  year  or  two  immediately  preceding  the 
^i^ou^  Peloponnesian  war,  Perikles  was  hard-pressed  by  the 
SidHireSrof  accusations  of  political  enemies — perhaps  even  in  his  own 
S?iJ5ld*i^cn  person,  but  certainly  in  the  persons  of  those  who  were 
uf^^^ptLrtJd  ™ost  in  his  confidence  and  afiection.*  And  it  was 
Sicriemici^l  !»  this  tum  of  his  political  position,  that  the  LaccdsB- 
njocted.  moniaus  sent  to  Athens  the  above-mentioned  requisition, 
that  the  ancient  Kylonian  sacrilege  might  be  at  length  cleared 
out ;  in  other  words,  that  Perikles  and  his  family  might  be 
banished.  Doubtless  his  enemies,  as  well  as  the  partisans  of 
Lacedaemon  at  Athens,  would  strenuously  support  this  proposition. 
And  the  party  of  Lacedaemon  at  Athens  was  always  strong,  even 
during  the  middle  of  the  war : — to  act  as  proxcnus  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians was  accounted  an  honour  even  by  the  greatest  Athe- 
nian families.*  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  manoeuvre  did  not 
succeed,  nor  did  the  Athenians  listen  to  the  requisition  for  banishing 
the  sacrilegious  Alkmaeonids.      On  the  contrary,  tbey 

Counter-  ,.     ,     ,  i       r^  i      ■•  n  ^^ 

pequifcition  replied  that  the  Spartans  too  had  an  account  of  sacrilege 
Athenians  to  to  clcar  off;  for  they  had  violated  the  sanctuary  of 
expiation  of  Poscidou  at  Capc  Tojuarus,  in  dragging  from  it  sonie 
'^  **^  helot  suppliants  to  be  put  to  death — and  the  sanctuary 
of  Athene  Chalkioekus  at  Sparta,  in  blocking  up  and  starving  to 
death  the  guilty  regent  Pausanias.  To  require  that  Laconia  might 
lie  cleared  of  these  two  acts  of  sacrilege — was  the  only  answc  r 
which  thoi  Athenians  made  to  the  demand  sent  for  the  banishmen  t 
of  Perikles."  Probably  the  actual  efiect  of  that  demand  was,  to* 
strengthen  him  in  the  public  esteem :  *  very  diflFerent  from  the 
efiect  of  the  same  manoeuvre  when  practised  before  by  Kleomenes 
against  Kleisthenfis. 

1  It  would  appear  that  not  only  As-  considerable  age  —  irol  vvv  ^ri  t  v)  A  t- 
pasia  and  Anaxagoras,  but  also  the  mu-  kovtos  &y  ^dyuuvi  a-vyttrrir  adrov  rov* 
aician  and  philosopher  Damon,  the  per- 
sonal friend  and  instructor  of  Periklds, 
must  have  been  banished  at  a  time  when 
Periklds  was  old — ^perhaps  somewhere 
near  about  this  time.  The  passage  in 
Plato,  Alkibiadds,  i.  c.  30,  p.  118,  proves 
that  Damon  was  in  Athens  and  intimate 


Damon  is  said  to  have  been  ostracised 
— perhaps  he  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  banishment:  for  the  two  are  some- 
times confounded. 

'  See  Thucyd.  v.  43;  vi.  89. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  128,  135,  139. 
vnth  Periklds  when  the   latter  was  of  I      *  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  33. 
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Other  Spartan   envoys  shortly  afterwards  arrived   with  fresh 
demands.     The  Athenians  were  now  required — 1.  To  jYeshreqni- 
withdraw   their  troops  from   Potidsea.     2.  To  replace  Jj,^^°|^^ 
iEgina  in  its  autonomy.     3.  To  repeal  the  decree  of  {^^f^Tdwr 
exclusion  af^ainst  the  Mefirarians.  ?»e  trooixi 

_  ^5  til  1  ^"^"^  PoUd»» 

It  was  upon  the  latter  that  the  greatest  stress  was  -toii»ve 
laid;  an  intimation  being  held  out  that  war  might  be  tore-admit 
avoided  if  such  repeal  were  granted.  We  see  plainly  to  Athenian 
from  this  proceeding  that  the  Lacedaemonians  acted  in 
concert  with  the  anti-Periklean  leaders  at  Athens.  To  Sparta  and 
her  confederacy  the  decree  against  the  Megarians  was  of  less 
importance  than  the  rescue  of  the  Corinthian  troops  now  blocked 
up  in  Potidaea.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  party  opposed  to 
Perikles  would  have  much  better  chance  of  getting  a  vote  of  the 
assembly  against  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Megarians :  and  this 
advantage,  if  gained,  would  serve  to  enfeeble  his  influence  gene- 
rally. No  concession  was  obtained  howerer  on  either  of  the  three 
points :  even  in  respect  to  Megara,  the  decree  of  exclusion  was 
vindicated  and  upheld  against  all  the  force  of  opposition.  At 
length  the  Lacedaemonians — who  had  already  resolved  upon  war 
and  had  sent  these  envoys  in  mere  compliance  with  the  exigences 
of  ordinary  practice,  not  with  any  idea  of  bringing  about  an 
accommodation — sent  a  third  batch  of  envoys  with  a  proposition 
which  at  least  had  the  merit  of  disclosing  their  real  purpose  with- 
out disguise.  Rhamphias  and  two  other  Spartans  announced  to 
the  Athenians  the  simple  injunction :  ^'  The  Lacedaemonians  wish 
the  peace  to  stand ;  and  it  may  stand,  if  you  will  leave  the  Greeks 
autonomous."  Upon  this  demand,  so  very  different  from  the  pre- 
ceding, the  Athenians  resolved  to  hold  a  fresh  assembly  on  the 
subject  of  war  or  peace,  to  open  the  whole  question  anew  for  dis- 
cussion, and  to  determine  once  for  all  on  a  peremptory  answer.^ 

The  last  demands  presented  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  which  went 
to  nothing  less  than  the  entire  extinction  of  the  Athenian  Finai  and 
empire— combined  with  the  character,  alike  wavering  and  SJSSC^of 
insincere,  of  the  demands  previously  made,  and  with  the  S^mI^'K^ 
knowledge  that  the  Spartan  confederacy  had  pronounced  SS^uJfth'SS* 
peremptorily  in  favour  of  war — seemed  likely  to  produce  '^^l^ 
unanimity  at  Athens,  and  to  bring  together  this  im-  !*■**• 

a  month  or  six  weeks  betweeD  January 
and  March  431  B.C.  instaUed  in  the 
house  of  the  proxenus  of  Sparta  at 
Athens:  compare  Xenophon,  Hellenio. 


^  Thucyd.  i.  139.  It  rather  appears, 
from  the  words  of  Thucydides,  that 
these  various  demands  of  the  LacedsD- 
monians  were  made  by  one  embassy, 
joined  by  new  members  arriTing  with 
fresh  instructions,  but  remaining  during 


V.  4,  22. 
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portant  assembly  under  the  universal  conviction  that  war  was 
inevitable.  Such  however  was  not  the  fact.  The  reluctance 
to  go  to  war  was  sincere  amidst  the  large  majority  of  the  assembly ; 
while  among  a  considerable  portion  of  them  it  was  so  preponderant, 
that  they  even  now  reverted  to  the  openine  which  the 

Great  differ-  ^        ,  iiir  lu  -i^i 

enceofopi-  LacedflBmonians  had  beiore  held  out  about  the  anti- 
•ssembiy—  Mcgariau  decree,  as  if  that  were  the  chief  cause  of  war. 
B^eSiy^  There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the  speakers, 
^  several  of  whom  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  this  decree, 
treating  it  as  a  matter  far  too  insignificant  to  go  to  war  about,  and 
denouncing  the  obstinacy  of  Perikles  for  refusing  to  concede  such 
a  trifle.^  Against  this  opinion  Perikles  entered  his  protest,  in  an 
harangue  decisive  and  encouraging,  which  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
kamassus  ranks  among  the  best  speeches  in  Thucydides.  The 
latter  historian  may  probably  himself  have  heard  the  original 
speech. 

"  I  continue,  Athenians,  to  adhere  to  the  same  conviction,  that 
Periki68        we  must  not  yield  to  the  Peloponnesians — thouffh  I  know 

strenuousiT 

urces  the  that  mcu  are  in  one  mood,  when  they  sanction  the  re- 
not  to  yield,  solution  to  go  to  war,  and  in  another,  when  actually  in 
the  contest — their  judgements  then  depending  upon  the  turn  of 
events.  I  have  only  to  repeat  now  what  I  have  said  on  former 
occasions — and  I  adjure  you  who  follow  my  views  to  adhere  to 
what  we  jointly  resolve,  though  the  result  should  be  partially  un- 
favourable ;  or  else  not  to  take  credit  for  wisdom  in  the  event  of 
success.*  For  it  is  very  possible  that  the  contingencies  of  events 
may  depart  more  from  all  reasonable  track  than  the  counsels  of 
man :  such  are  the  unexpected  turns  which  we  familiarly  impute 
to  Fortune.  The  Lacedaemonians  have  before  now  manifested 
their  hostile  aims  against  us,  but  on  this  last  occasion  more  than 
ever.  While  the  truce  prescribes  that  we  are  to  give  and  receive 
amicable  satisfaction  for  our  differences,  and  each  to  retain  what 
we  possess — they  not  only  have  not  asked  for  such  satisfaction, 
but  repudiate  it  when  tendered.  They  choose  to  settle  complaints 
by  war  and  not  by  discussion  :  they  have  got  beyond  the  tone  of 

*  Thucyd.  i.  139  ;  Plutarch,  Periklda,  duces  into  this  sentence,  said  which 
c.  31.  '  seems   to   have  been   agreeable   to   his 

■  Thucyd.  i.  140.  iyStxtrcu  yap  riis  taste.  'AfiaOuis  when  referred  to  |w/bi- 
^vfupopks  rSov  wpayfidrofy  oi>x  riaa-ov  '  <f>opiLs  is  used  in  a  passive  sense  by  no 
ifiaBus  x^P^^^*^  ^  f^**'^  "^^^  hiayolas  rod  '  means  common — "in  a  manner  which 
i,i/$f)<iirov  ii6irep  iral  r^y  rvxriv  i<Ta  Uv  !  cannot  be  learned,  departing  from  all 
trapii  \Ayov  ^vfififjj  fldtSofxty  alria<r6ai.  I  |  reasonable  calculation."  *Afia0ws  when 
could  have  wished  in  the  translation  to  i  referred  to  liiayoias  bears  its  usual 
preserve  the  play  upon  the  words  d^o-  meaning — ''ignorant,  deficient  in  leam- 
6tSs  x<v/>^(rcu  which   Thucydid^  intro-     ing  or  in  reason." 
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complaint^  and  are  here  already  with  that  of  command.  For  they 
enjoin  us  to  withdraw  from  Potidsea,  to  leave  iEgina  free,  and  to 
rescind  the  decree  against  the  Megarians  :  nay,  these  last  envoys 
are  even  come  to  proclaim  to  us,  that  we  must  leave  all  the  Greeks 
free.  Now  let  none  of  you  believe,  that  we  shall  be  going  to  war 
about  a  trifle,  if  we  refuse  to  rescind  the  Megarian  decree — which 
they  chiefly  put  forward,  as  if  its  repeal  would  avert  the  war.  Let 
Done  of  you  take  blame  to  yourselves  as  if  we  had  gone  to  war 
about  a  small  matter.  For  this  small  matter  contains  in  itself  the 
whole  test  and  trial  of  your  mettle  :  if  ye  yield  it,  ye  will  presently 
have  some  other  greater  exaction  put  upon  you,  like  men  who  have 
already  truckled  on  one  point  from  fear :  whereas  if  ye  hold  out 
stoutly,  ye  will  make  it  clear  to  them  that  they  must  deal  with  you 
more  upon  a  footing  of  equality."^ 

Perikles  then  examined  the  relative  strength  of  parties  and  the 
chances  of  war.  The  Peloponnesians  were  a  self-work-  hib  review  ©r 
ing  population,  with  few  slaves,  aud  without  wealth,  S?efoI?S"' 
either  private  or  public  :  they  had  no  means  of  carrying  SiS^S^^* 
on  distant  or  long-continued  war.  They  were  ready  to  SeSrto'the 
expose  their  persons,  but  not  at  all  ready  to  contribute  ^*'- 
from  tbeir  very  narrow  means.^  In  a  border-war,  or  a  single  land- 
battle,  they  were  invincible,  but  for  systematic  warfare  against  a 
power  like  Athens,  they  had  neither  competent  headship,  nor 
habits  of  concert  and  punctuality,  nor  money  to  profit  by  oppor- 
tunities, always  rare  and  accidental,  for  successful  attack.  They 
might  perhaps  establish  a  fortified  post  in  Attica,  but  it  would  do 
little  serious  mischief ;  while  at  sea,  their  inferiority  and  helpless- 
ness would  be  complete,  and  the  irresistible  Athenian  navy  would 
take  care  to  keep  it  so.  Nor  would  they  be  able  to  reckon  on 
tempting  away  the  able  foreign  seamen  from  Athenian  ships  by 
means  of  funds  borrowed  from  Olympia  or  Delphi.'  For  besides 
that  the  mariners  of  the  dependent  islands  would  find  themselves 
losers   even   by  accepting   a   higher  pay,   with   the  certainty  of 

'  Thucyd.  i.  140.  j  rt    ixdpxfif  toif  8ircp  tcpdritrror,  Kvfitp- 

•  Thucyd.  i.  141.  ainovpyol  rt  ydp  ]  irfiras  %x'*y^**'  iroklras  ico)  riiv  iWriy  d»i|- 
cliri  ncXairoi^<rioi,  koX  oCrt  I9li^  oCrt  iv  pttriay  wXtlovs  koI  ifitivovs  ^  irSura  ^ 
KOiV^  XfyflfJMTd  iffrir  ahroiv  lir«iTo  XP^'     ^^LKXri  'JLXXds. 

yimv  iro\4fiwv  ical  iiawovriMy  &irctpoi,  8i&  This  ia  in  reply  to  those  hujiee  which 
T^  fipax^oos  abrol  iir'  iXA^Aov;  6ir^  irtvlas  we  know  to  have  been  conceived  by  the 
iwi^fptiy.  I  Peloponneslan  leaders,  and  upon  which 

*  Tliucyd.  i.  143.  ctrc  koH  Kirfitrayrts  the  Corinthian  speaker  in  the  Pelopon- 
TAr  *OKvfj,Trl(uriy  ^  A«X^o7s  xp^f^'^^^  '  nesian  congress  had  dwelt  (i.  121). 
fUcB^  fiflCovi  irtip^yro  rnxvv  ^o\<ifitTy  Doubtless  Periklds  would  be  informed 
Tobs  ^4vovs  r&y  vavr&Vf  fi^  tvrtcv  fi^v  '  of  the  tenor  of  all  these  public  demon- 
It^uiv  &Kriir<iAo»K,  ifffidvrw  abrwv  rt  koI     strations  at  Sparta. 
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Athenian  vengeance  afterwards — Athens  herself  would  suflSce  to 
man  her  fleet  in  case  of  need,  with  her  own  citizens  and  metics : 
she  had  within  her  own  walls  steersmen  and  mariners  better,  as 
well  as  more  numerous,  than  all  Greece  besides.  There  was  but 
one  side  on  which  Athens  was  vulnerable :  Attica  unfortunately 
was  not  an  island — it  was  exposed  to  invasion  and  ravage.  To 
this  the  Athenians  must  submit,  without  committing  the  impru- 
dence of  engaging  a  land  battle  to  avert  it  They  had  abundant 
lands  out  of  Attica,  insular  as  well  as  continental,  to  supply  their 
wants,  ^while  they  could  in  their  turn,  by  means  of  their  navy, 
ravage  the  Peloponnesian  territories,  whose  inhabitants  had  no 
subsidiary  lands  to  recur  to.^ 

"  Mourn  not  for  the  loss  of  land  and  houses  (continued  the 
orator).  Reserve  your  mourning  for  men :  houses  and  land 
acquire  not  men,  but  men  acquire  them.*  Nay,  if  I  thought  I 
could  prevail  upon  you,  I  would  exhort  you  to  march  out  and 
ravage  them  yourselves,  and  thus  show  to  the  Peloponnesians  that 
for  them  at  least  ye  will  not  truckle.  And  I  could  exhibit  many 
farther  grounds  for  confidently  anticipating  success,  if  ye  will  only 
be  willing  not  to  aim  at  increased  dominion  when  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  war,  and  not  to  take  upon  yourselves  new  self-imposed 
risks  ;  for  I  have  ever  been  more  afraid  of  our  own  blunders  than 
of  the  plans  of  our  enemy.'  But  these  are  matters  for  future 
discussion,  when  we  come  to  actual  operations :  for  the  present, 
let  us  dismiss  these  envoys  with  the  answer : — That  we  will  permit 
the  Megarians  to  use  our  markets  and  harbours,  if  the  Lace- 
daemonians on  their  side  will  discontinue  their  (xenelasy  or)  sum- 
mary expulsions  of  ourselves  and  our  allies  from  their  own  terri- 
tory— for  there  is  nothing  in  the  truce  to  prevent  either  one  or  the 
other :  That  we  will  leave  the  Grecian  cities  autonomous,  if  we 
had  them  as  autonomous  at  the  time  when  the  truce  was  made, — 
and  as  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  shall  grant  to  their  allied  cities 
autonomy  such  as  each  of  them  shall  freely  choose,  not  such  as  is 
convenient  to  Sparta :  That  while  we  are  ready  to  give  satisfac- 
tion according  to  the  truce,  we  will  not  begin  war,  but  will  repel 
those  who  do  begin  it  Such  is  the  reply  at  once  just  and  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  this  city.     We  ought  to  make  up  our  minds  tliat 


»  Thucyd.  i.  141,  142,  143. 

*  Thucyd.  L  143.  ri\y  rt  6\6^vpviy 
fxi]  oiKitiy  Ktd  yrjs  voifTo'Oai,  &AA^  rwv 
cu»jxd.Twv'  ob  yhp  raZf  rovs  &ySpa(,  iXA* 
ol  &vBpts  ravra  Krwyrcu, 


'  Thucyd.  i.  144.     voWii  8^  Kcd  &AAa     rUoy  iiayolas. 


?X«  ^*  i\7rlZa  rod  irfpiia-ta'dait  fjy  404- 
\rir€  ipX'h^  TC  fi^  4iriKTac6cu  fi/xo  iroAf- 
/xovvrfs,  Kol  Kiy^iyovs  avOaipdrovs  fiif 
TooanBttrBar  fiaWoy  yhip  irf<f>6fi'iifiau  tAj 
otKflas  rjficoy  Ofxaprlas  ^   riis   rS»y  iyay- 
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war  is  inevitable  :  the  more  cheerfully  we  accept  it,  the  less  vehe- 
ment shall  we  find  our  enemies  in  their  attack :  and  where  the 
danger  is  greatest,  there  also  is  the  final  honour  greatest,  both  for 
a  state  and  for  a  private  citizen.  Assuredly  our  fathers,  when 
they  bore  up  against  the  Persians — having  no  such  means  as  we 
possess  to  start  from,  and  even  compelled  to  abandon  all  that  they 
did  possess — both  repelled  the  invader  and  brought  matters  for- 
ward to  our  actual  pitch,  more  by  advised  operation  than  by  good 
fortune,  and  by  a  daring  courage  greater  than  their  real  power.  We 
ought  not  to  fall  short  of  them  :  we  must  keep  off  our  enemies  in 
every  way,  and  leave  an  unimpaired  power  to  our  successors."  * 

These  animating  encouragements  of  Perikles  carried  with  them 
the  majority  of  the  assembly,  so  that  answer  was  made  JJ*"^^^^ 
to  the  envoys,  such  as  he  recommended,  on  each  of  the  recommendA- 

particular  pomts  in  debate.     It  was  announced  to  them,  ki(b-flrm 

,  1  •        i*  1       ■'^  deter- 

moreover,  on  the  general  question  of  peace  or  war,  that  miued  repij 

the  Athenians  were  prepared  to  discuss  all  the  grounds  sparta. 

of  complaint  against  them,  pursuant  to  the  truce,  by  equal  and 

amicable   arbitration — but   that    they   would  do   nothing    under 

authoritative  demand.*     With  this  answer  the  envoys  returned  to 

Sparta,  and  an  end  was  put  to  negotiation. 

It  seems  evident,   firom  the    account  of  Thucydides,  that  the 

Athenian  public  was  not  brought  to  this  resolution  with-  views  of 

out  much  reluctance,  and  great  fear  of  the  consequences,  i«8^ung 

especially  destruction  of  property  in  Attica ;  and  that  a  ^i£^^^ 

considerable  minority  took  opposition  on  the  Megarian  SSuropIr-* 

decree — the  ground  skilfully  laid  by  Sparta  for  breaking  ^Suu^ 

the  unanimity  of  her  enemy,  and  strengthening  the  party 

opposed  to  Perikles.     But  we  may  also  decidedly  infer  from  the 

same  historian — especially  from  the  proceedings  of  Corinth  and 

Sparta  as  he  sets  them  forth — that  Athens  could  not  have  avoided 

the  war  without  such  an  abnegation  both  of  dignity  and  power  as 

no  nation  under  any  government  will  ever  submit  to,  and  as  would 

even  have  left  her  without  decent  security  for  her  individual  rights. 

To  accept  the  war  tendered  to  her  was  a  matter  not  merely  of 

prudence  but  of  necessity :  the  tone  of  exaction  assumed  by  the 

Spartan  envoys  would  have  rendered  concession  a  mere  evidence 

of  weakness  and  fear.     As  the  account  of  Thucydides  bears  out 


end* 
bark  in  war. 


»  Thiicyd.  i.  143,  144. 

3  Tbucyd.  i.    145.     icol  ro7s  AoiccSeu- 

KoB*  ^Koard  rt  its  t^pofft,  icol  rh  ^iiftvay 


ohZ\¥  K9ktv6fiwoi  iroi4(rciy,  tltcp  8^  Kork 
riis  ^vySifKas  ^roTfioi  cTnu  9ta\it<rBai  irtpl 
r&y  iyKkiifidrvy  M  ttrp  ical  Sfioltf, 
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the  judgement  of  Perikles  on  this  important  point,'  so  it  also  shows 
us  that  Athens  was  not  less  in  the  right  upon  the  received 
principles  of  international  dealing.  It  was  not  Athens,  (as  the 
Spartans'  themselves  afterwards  came  to  feel,)  hut  her  enemies, 
who  broke  the  provisions  of  the  truce,  by  encouraging  the  revolt 
of  Potidcea,  and  by  promising  invasion  of  Attica :  it  was  not 
Athens,  but  her  enemies,  who  after  thus  breaking  the  truce,  made 
a  string  of  exorbitant  demands,  in  order  to  get  up  as  good  a  case 
as  possible  for  war.'  The  case  made  out  by  Perikles,  justifying 
the  war  on  grounds  both  of  right  and  prudence,  is  in  all  its  main 
points  borne  out  by  the  impartial  voice  of  Thucydides.  And 
though  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  ambition  of  Athens  had  been 
great,  and  the  increase  of  her  power  marvellous,  during  the  thirty- 
five  years  between  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  and  the  Thirty  years* 
truce— it  is  not  less  true  that  by  that  truce  she  lost  very  largely, 
and  that  she  acquired  nothing  to  compensate  such  loss  during  the 
fourteen  years  between  the  truce  and  the  Korkyra?an  alliance. 
The  policy  of  Perikles  had  not  been  one  of  foreign  aggrandise- 
ment, or  of  increasing  vexation  and  encroachment  towards  other 
Grecian  powers.  Even  the  Korkyrsean  alliance  was  noway  courted 
by  him,  and  was  in  truth  accepted  with  paramount  regard  to  the 
obligations  of  the  existing  truce ;  while  the  circumstances,  out  of 
which  that  alliance  grew,  testily  a  more  forward  ambition  on  the 
part  of  Corinth  than  on  that  of  Athens,  to  appropriate  to  herself 
the  Korkyraean  naval  force.  It  is  common  to  ascribe  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  to  the  ambition  of  Athens,  but  this  is  a  partial  view 
of  the  case.  The  aggressive  sentiment,  partly  fear,  partly  hatred, 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Peloponncsians,  who  were  not  ignorant  that 
Athens  desired  the  continuance  of  peace,  but  were  resolved  not  to 
let  her  stand  as  she  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  years' 
truce.  It  was  their  purpose  to  attack  her  and  break  down  her 
empire,  as  dangerous,  wrongful,  and  anti-Hellenic.  The  war  was 
thus  partly  a  contest  of  principle,  involving  the  popular  proclama- 

*  In  spite  of  the  contrary  view  taken  The  Spartans  thought,  says  Thucydidds, 
by  Plutarch,  Periklfis,  c.  31:  and  in  his  I  4y  r^  vpordpr^  iroX^y  (the  beginning  of 
comparison  of  Peiikl.  and  Fab.  Max.  |  the  Peluponuesiau  war)  tnpmpoy  rh  va- 
c.  3.  '  pay6firifia  ftuWoy   yfv4tr$cUf    iri    tc    is 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  21.  O/  fi^y  oiy  AoircScu-  '  n\drai<iy  ^\$ov  erifiaioi  iv  anroyScuf,  icol 
fi6yioi  rocavra  cTiroy,  vofiiCotrrts  rohs  .  ttpfifi4vov  iv  roiis  irpSrtpov  (uvtf^icaif  2hrXa 
*A$riyalovs  4s  ry  irply  XP^^V  ^nroyi&y  itri-  fiii  ivupiptiy  fly  HUas  0t\u<ri  8i8^v«,  al- 
$vfif7y,  ffipuy  8^  iyayriovfityny  KcokCttrSaif  \  rol  ohx  inr4\Kovoy  is  HIkos  "KpoKoKoviiiyuv 
Sttofiiyris  8i  flpiiyris  ita-fiiyafs  ^i^ttrBal  tc  ,  rwy  'AOrjyaiwy  Ked  8f&  rovro  tU^vs  iva- 


See  also  an  important  passage  (vii. 


rvx^'ty  T<  iy6fu(oyy  &c. 

'  ITiucyd.   i.    126.     tvws   tnpitrip   5ti 


18)  about  the  feelings  of  the  Spartans.    iityi<rrri  irp6^curis  <fij  rov  voXc/Ac?y. 
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tion  of  the  right  of  every  Grecian   state  to  autonomy,  against 
Athens :  partly  a  contest  of  power,  wherein  Spartan  and  Corin-  / 
thian  ambition  was  not  less  conspicuous,  and  far  more  aggressive 
in  the  beginning,  than  Athenian. 

Conformably  to  what  is  here  said,  the  first  blow  of  the  war  was 
struck,  not  by  Athens,  but  against  her.    After  the  decisive  Equivocal 
answer  given  to  the  Spartan  envoys,  taken  in  conjunction  not  yet  pro- 
with   the   previous  proceedings,   and    the   preparations  first  blow 
actually  going  on,  among  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  by  Athens, 
— the  truce  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  still  in  force,  eoemL.^*^ 
though   there  was  no   formal  proclamation   of  rupture.     A  few 
weeks  passed  in  restricted  and   mistrustful  intercourse ;  ^  though 
individuals  who  passed  the  borders  did  not  yet  think  it  necessary 
to  take  a  herald  with  them,  as  in  time  of  actual  war.     Had  the 
excess  of  ambition  been  on  the  side  of  Athens  compared  with  her 
enemies,  this  was  the  time  for  her  to  strike  the  first  blow,  carrying 
with  it  of  course  great  probability  of  success,  before  their  prepara- 
tions were  completed.     But  she  remained  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  the  truce,  while  the  disastrous  series  of  mutual  aggressions, 
destined  to  tear  in  pieces  the  entrails  of  Hellas,  was  opened  by 
her  enemy  and  her  neighbour. 

The  little  town  of  Flataea,  still   hallowed  by  the  memorable 
victory  over  the  Persians  as  well  as  by  the  tutelary  con-  ^v^^^  , 
secration  received  from  Pausanias,  was  the  scene  of  this  t'^n «'  th« 
unforeseen  enterprise.     It  stood  in  Boeotia,  immediately  Thebans— 
north  of  Kithaeron ;  with  the  borders  of  Attica  on  one  priw  riauw 
fidde,  and  the  Theban  territory  (from  which  it  was  separ- 
ated by  the  river  Asopus)  on  the  other :  the  distance  between 
Plataea  and  Thebes  being  about  seventy  stadia,  or  eight  miles. 
Though   Boeotian   by    descent,   the    Plataeans   were    completely 
separated  from  the  Boeotian  league,  and  in  hearty  alliance  (as  well 
as  qualified  communion  of  civil  rights)  with  the  Athenians,  who 
had  protected  them  against  the  bitter  enmity  of  Thebes,  for    a 
period  of  now  nearly  three  generations.     But  in  spite  of  this  long 
prescription,  the  Thebans,  as  chiefs  of  the  Boeotian  league,  still 
felt  themselves  wronged  by  the  separation  of  Plataea.     An  oligar- 
chical faction  of  wealthy  Plataeans  espoused  their  cause,'  with  a 


*  Thucyd.  i.  14G.   itrtfilyyvrro  8*  ifitts 

ijcrip6Krus  fihv,  iyvir6rrrus  9*  oH'  enrovHav 
yiip  I^X*'*''**  ^^  ytyy6fifya  ^y,  Ktd  •Kp6' 
^cufis  rov  voXff/iffiv. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  2.  ^v\6iJLtvQi  lllas  tv^Ka 

VOL.  IV.  K 


a^itfiv  {nrtvayriovs  Sio^cTpcu,  jrai  r^i^ 
•k6Kiv  7o7s  ih}/3flUoir  irpo(rvoi^(rai :  also 
iii.  65.  Ayipts  ol  wpAroi  iral  x/^^/mmti  kqI 
yivti,  kc. 
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yiew  of  subverting  the  democratical  government  of  the  town — of 
destroying  its  leaders,  their  political  rivals — and  of  establishing  an 
oligarchy  with  themselves  as  the  chiefs.  Naukleides,  and  others 
of  this  faction,  entered  into  a  secret  conspiracy  with  Eurymacbus 
and  the  oligarchy  of  Thebes.  To  both  it  appeared  a  tempting 
prize,  since  war  was  close  at  hand,  to  take  advantage  of  this 
ambiguous  interval,  before  watches  had  been  placed  and  the  pre- 
cautions of  a  state  of  war  commenced.  They  resolved  to  surprise 
the  town  of  Plataea  in  the  night,  during  a  period  of  religious 
festival,  in  order  that,  the  population  might  be  most  completely 
off  their  guard.^  Accordingly  on  a  rainy  night  towards  the  cloee 
of  March  431  b.c.,*  a  body  of  rather  more  than  300 
Theban  hoplites,  commanded  by  two  of  the  Boeotarchs, 
Pythangelus  and  Diemporus,  and  including  Eurymacbus  in  the 
ranks,  presented  themselves  at  the  gate  of  Plataea  during  the 
first  sleep  of  the  citizens.  Naukleides  and  his  partisans  opened 
the  gate  and  conducted  them  to  the  agora,  which  they  reached  and 
occupied  in  military  order  without  the  least  resistance.  The  best 
part  of  the  Theban  military  force  was  intended  to  arrive  at  Plataea 
by  break  of  day,  in  order  to  support  them.' 


R.C.  431. 


»  Thucyd.  iii.  f)'). 

*  Thucyd,  ii.  2.  &fia  ^pi  i^xofi^ptp — 
seems  to  indicate  a  period  ratner  before 
than  after  the  first  of  April:  we  may 
consider  the  bisection  of  the  Thucydi- 
dean  year  into  64poi  and  x*^t*^^  ^ 
marked  by  the  equinoxes.  His  summer 
and  winter  are  each  a  half  of  the  year 
(Thucyd.  v.  20),  though  Poppo  errone- 
ously treats  the  Thucydidean  winter  as 
only  four  months  (Poppo,  Proleg.  i.  c. 
V.  p.  72,  and  ad  Thucyd.  ii.  2:  see  F. 
W.  Ullrich,  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  des 
Thukydid^,  p.  32,  Hamburg,  1846). 

3  Thucyd.  ii.  2-5.  e^ftcvoi  l\  is 
r^v  diyopdiv  rdi  9irA.a.  .  .  .  koX 
kvuirfy  6  ic^pv(,  «1tij  fiov\€Tai  Karii  tA 
trdrpta  rAv  irdtrrwp  BoiwrcSv  (v/A/xaxciV, 
rlOftrSai  irop*  avr  oh  s  ri  9irA.a. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  a  note  upon  this  pas- 
sage, explaining  riBfffOai  or  $€<rOat  rit 
thr\a  to  mean,  ''piling  the  arms,"  or 
getting  rid  of  their  spears  and  shields 
by  piling  them  all  in  one  or  more  heaps. 
He  says — "The  Thebans,  therefore,  as 
usual  on  a  halt,  proceeded  to  pile  their 
armA,  and  by  inviting  the  Platseans  to 
come  and  pile  theirs  with  them,  they 
meant  that  they  should  come  in  arms 
from  their  several  houses  to  join  them, 
and  thus  naturally  pile  their  spears  and 
shields  with  those  of  their  friends,  to 


be  taken  up  together  with  theirs,  when- 
ever there  should  be  occasion  either  to 
march  or  to  fight."  The  same  explanation 
of  the  phrase  had  before  been  givoi  by 
Wesseling  and  Larcher,  ad  Herodot.  ix. 
52 ;  though  Bahr  on  the  paosage  is  more 
satisfactory. 

Both  Poppo  and  Goller  also  sanction 
Dr.  Arnold's  explanation:  yet  I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  is  unsuitable  to  the 
l^tssage  before  us,  as  well  as  to  several 
other  passages  in  which  rlOttrBcu  rk  HvXm 
occurs  :  there  may  be  othdr  passages  in 
which  it  will  suit,  but  as  a  general  ex- 

flanation  it  appears  to  me  inadmissible, 
n  most  cases  the  words  mean  "arinati 
consistere '* — to  ground  arms — to  main- 
tain rank,  resting  the  spear  and  shield 
(see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  12)  upon  ihe 
ground.  In  the  incident  now  before  us, 
the  Theban  hoplites  enter  Plateea,  a 
strange  town,  with  the  population  de- 
cidedly hostile  and  likely  to  be  pro^ 
voked  more  than  ever  by  this  surprise; 
add  to  which,  that  it  is  pitch  dark  and 
a  rainy  night.  Is  it  likely  that  the  first 
thing  which  they  do  will  be  to  pile  their 
arms?  The  darkness  alone  would  render 
it  a  slow  and  uncertain  operation  to  re- 
sume the  arms :  so  that  when  the  Pla* 
tsoans  attacked  them,  as  they  did  quite 
suddenly  and  unex|>ectcdly,  and  while 
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Naukleides  and  his  friends,  following  the  instincts  of  political 
antipathy,  were  eager  to  conduct  the  Thebans  to  the  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
houses  of  their  opponents  the  democratical  leaders,  in  ?•»»«*  are 

*  *^  ,  ,  opened  by  an 

order   that  the  latter  micrht  be  seized  or   despatched,  oligarchical 

o  ••     ,      ,  party  within 

But  to  this  the  Thebans  would  not  consent.     Believinff  ~a  thetan 

-  -  ^     ,  1  •  *.        detachment 

themselves  now  masters  oi  the  town,  and  certain  of  a  «re  admitted 
large  remforceraent  at  daylight,  they  thought  they  could  agora  at 
overawe  the  citizens  into  an  apparently  willing  acqui-  Smapja- 
escence  in  their    terms,    without   any  actual    violence.  SMfuifSier- 
They  wished  moreover    rather  to    soften   and  justify,  J^weriST^ 
than  to  aggravate,  the  gross  public  wrong  already  com-  ^^p^"'**^ 
mitted.     Accordingly  their  herald  was  directed  to  invite  by  public 
proclamation  all  Plataeans  who  were  willing  to  return  to  their 
ancient  sympathies  of  race  and  to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  that 
they  should  come  forth  and  take  station  as  brethren  in  the  armed 
ranks  of  the  Thebans.     And  the  Plataeans,  suddenly  roused  from 
sleep  by  the  astounding  news  that  their  great  enemy  was  master 
of  Uie  town,  supposed  amidst  the  darkness  that  the  number  of 
assailants  was  far  greater  than  the  reality  :  so  that  in  spite  of  their 
strong  attachment  to  Athens,  they  thought  their  case  hopeless, 
and  began  to  open  negotiations.     But  finding  out  soon,  in  spite  of 
the  darkness,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  that  the  real  numbers 
of  the  Thebans  were  not  greater  than  could  be  dealt  with — they 
speedily  took  courage  and  determined  to  attack  them ;  establish- 
ing communication  with   each   other    by    breaking   through    the 
widls   of  their    private   houses,   in   order   that   they   might   not 
be  detected  in  moving  about  in  the  streets  or  ways^ — and  form- 


it  was  yet  dark,  the  Thebans  would 
have  been  (upon  Dr.  Arnold's  supposi- 
tion) altogether  defenceless  and  un- 
armed (see  ii.  3.  npotrd $a\6  y  tc 
€ifBvs  {oi  nxareufif  koI  is  X^^P^^  fftrav 
Kori  r d X 0  s)— which,  certainly  they 
were  not.  Dr.  Arnold's  explanation 
may    suit  the   case  of  the  soldier  in 


gara,  very  analogous  to  this  upon  Pla- 
tu^a — and  not  less  decidedly  inapplicable 
to  two  passages  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
i.  5,  14;  iv.  3,  7. 

Schneider,  in  the  Lexicon  appended 
to  his  edition  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
has  a  long  but  not  very  distinct  article 
upon  rlOtadai  rii  thr\a. 


camp,    but   certainly   not  that   of   the  j       ^  Thucyd.  ii.  3.  iHSnn  oiy  ifrix^nrnria 
soldier  in  presence   of   an   enemy,    or  |  cTvcu,  koX  ^vv9\4yovro  Hiopio'a'orTfs  robs 


under  circumstances  of  danger :  the 
difference  of  the  two  will  be  found 
illustrated  in  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  ii. 
4,  5,  6. 

Nor  do  the  passages  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Arnold  himself  bear  out  his  inter- 

? rotation  of  the  phrase  rl$f<r0ai  rit  8irXa. 
'hat  interpretation  is  moreover  not  con- 
veniently applicable  either  to  Thucyd. 
vii.  3,  or  viii.  25 — decidedly  inapplicable 
to  iv.  68  [9ri<T6fjifyop  rk  SirAxi),  in  the 
deiicription  of  the  night  attack  on  Me- 


Koiyohs  Toixovs  icap  hX\4\Ko\n^  Svus  fiii 
Hiii  rSfy  iHwy  <p<iy€pol  itriy  16^X99,  kfid^as 
8^  &V€v  r&y  {nro(vyl»v  4s  rks  69ohs  tcoBl- 
crrourov,  Xt^  iurrl  t§Ixovs  f,  koI  rKAAa 
i^4\fnvoVt  &c. 

I  may  illustrate  this  by  a  shoit 
extract  from  the  letter  of  Ii.  Marrast, 
mayor  of  Paris,  to  the  National  A»- 
sembly,  written  during  the  formid- 
able  insurrection  of  June  25,  1848,  in 
that  city,  and  describing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  insui^nts:  ''Dans  la  plu- 
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ing  barricades  with  waggons  across  such  of  these  ways  as  were 
suitable. 

A  little  before  daybreak,  when  their  preparations  were  fiiUy 
completed,  they  sallied  forth  from  their  houses  to  the  attack,  and 
immediately  came  to  close  quarters  with  the  Thebans.  The  latter, 
still  fancying  themselves  masters  of  the  town  and  relying  upon  a 
satisfactory  cloj*e  to  the  discussions  when  daylight  should  arrive, 
now  found  themselves  surprised  in  their  turn,  and  under  great 
disadvantages.  Ha\ing  been  out  all  night  under  a  heavy  rain — 
they  were  enclosed  in  a  town  which  they  did  not  know,  with 
narrow,  crooked,  and  muddy  ways,  such  as  they  would  have  had 
difficulty  in  tracking  out  even  by  daylight.  Nevertheless,  on 
finding  themselves  suddenly  assailed  they  got  as  well  as  they 
could  into  close  order,  and  repelled  the  Plataeans  two  or  three 
times.  The  attack  was  repeated  with  loud  shouts,  while  the 
women  also  screamed,  howled,  and  threw  tiles  from  the  flat-roofed 
houses,  until  at  length  the  Thebans  became  dismayed  and  broken. 
But  flight  was  not  less  difficult  than  resistance  ;  for  they  could  not 
find  their  way  out  of  the  city,  and  even  the  gate  by  which  they 
entered,  the  only  one  open,  had  been  closed  by  a  PLatsan  citizen 
who  thrust  into  it  the  point  of  a  javelin  in  place  of  the  peg  whereby 
the  bar  was  commonly  held  fast.  Dispersed  about  the  city  and 
pursued  by  men  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground,  some  ran  to 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  jumped  down  on  the  outside,  most  of  them 
perishing  in  the  attempt — a  few  others  escaped  through  an  un- 
guarded gate,  by  cutting  through  the  bar  with  a  hatchet  which  a 
woman  gave  to  them — while  the  greater  number  ran  into  the  open 
doors  of  a  large  barn  or  building  in  conjunction  with  the  wall, 
mistaking  these  doors  for  an  approach  to  the  town-gate.  They 
were  here  blocked  up  without  a  chance  of  escape,  and  the  Plataeans 
at  first  thought  of  setting  fire  to  the  building.  But  at  length  a 
convention  was  concluded,  whereby  they,  as  well  as  the  other 
Thebans  in  the  city,  agreed  to  surrender  at  discretion.* 


part  des  rues  longues,  ^troites,  et  cou- 
vertes  de  barricades  qui  vont  de  1' Hotel 
de  Ville  k  la  Rue  St.  Antoine,  la  garde 
nationale  mobile,  et  la  troupe  de 
ligue,  out  dd  faire  le  si^ge  de  chaque 
maison  ;  et  ce  qui  reudait  Tocuvre 
plus  p^rilleuse,  c'est  que  les  insurgi^ 
avaient  e'tabli,  de  chaque  maison  k 
chaque  maisoD,  des  communicatioDs  in- 
terieures  qui  reliaient  les  maisons  entre 
elles,  en  sorte  qu'ils  pouvaient  se  rendre, 
comme  par   ime  aU^  couverte,    d'un 


point  ^loigne' jusqu'au  centre  d'une  suite 
de  barric^es  qui  lea  prot^geaient." 
(Lettre  publi^e  dans  le  jounial,  Le 
National,  June  26,  1848.) 

A  similar  establishment  of  internal 
communication  between  adjoining  houses 
in  the  street,  was  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable features  of  the  heroic  defence 
of  Saragossa  against  the  French,  in  the 
Peninsular  War. 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  3,  4. 
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Had  the  reinforcements  from  Thebes  arrived  at  the  expected 
hour,  this  disaster  would  have  been  averted.     But  the  LaTge  force 
heavy  rain  and  dark  night  retarded  their  whole  march,  Jj^^'i^^,^ 
while  the  river  Asdpus  was  so  much  swollen  as  to  be  with  ^bebes  u) 

'  support  uM 

difficulty  fordable  :  so  that  before  they  reached  the  gates  •^"*°'* 
of  Platasa,  their  comrades  within  were  either  slain  or  moming- 
captured.     Which  fate  had  befallen  them,  the  Thebans  uyed  by  the 
without  could  not  tell :  but  they  immediately  resolved  to  iweiung  or 
seize  what  they  could  find,  persons  as  well  as  property,  they  com?*" 
in  the  Platsean  territory  (no  precautions  having  been  imeAagaintt 
taken  as  yet  to  guard  against  the  perils  of  war  by  keep-  ^rfSfatSd 
ing  within  the  walls),  in  order  tiiat  they  might  have  SJhE^ut^the 
something   to    exchange    for    such    Thebans    as    were  ^*^' 
prisoners.     Before  this  step  could  be  executed,  however,  a  herald 
came  forth  from  the  town  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  their 
unholy  proceeding  in  having  so  flagrantly  violated  the  truce,  and 
especially  to  warn  them  not  to  do  any  wrong  without  the  walls. 
If  they  retired  without  inflicting  farther  mischief,  their  prisoners 
within  should  be  given  up  to  them  ;  if  otherwise,  these  prisoners 
would  be  slain  immediately.     A  convention  having  been  concluded 
and  sworn  to  on  this  basis,  the  Thebans  retired  without  any  active 
measures. 

Such  at  least  was  the  Theban  account  of  what  preceded  their 
retirement.  But  the  Plataeans  gave  a  different  statement ;  deny- 
ing that  they  had  made  any  categorical  promise  or  sworn  any  oath 
— ^and  affirming  that  they  had  engaged  for  nothing  except  to 
suspend  any  decisive  step  with  regard  to  the  prisoners,  until  dis- 
cussion had  been  entered  into  to  see  if  a  satisfactory  agreement 
could  be  concluded. 

As  Thucydides  records  both  of  these  statements,  without  inti- 
mating to  which  of  the  two  he  himself  gave  the  pre-  Parley  be- 
ference,   we   may  presume   that   both    of  them  found  puuwmAnrt 
credence  with  respectable  persons.     The  Theban  story  force  wiSont 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  probable :    but  the  Plataeans  ^liJ^'^e 
appear  to  have  violated  the  understanding,  even  upon  US^n,eb^ 
their  own  construction  of  it.     For  no  sooner  had  the  fSSS^aie* 
Thebans    retired,    than    they    (the    Plataeans)    hastily  •***"• 
brought  in  their  citizens  and  the  best  of  their  moveable  property 
within    the  walls,    and    then  slew  all   their   prisoners   forthwith, 
without  even  entering  into  the  formalities  of  negotiation.     The 
])risoners  thus  put  to  death,  among  whom  was  Eurymachus  him- 
self, were  180  in  number.^ 

*  Tliiicyd.  ii.  5,  6;  Hemdot.  vii.  233.     Demoftihenc8  (cont.  Neteram,  c.  25,  p. 
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On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Theban  assailants  at  night,  a  mes- 
Meiisafles       senget  had  started  from  Plat^ea  to  carry  the  news  to 
JSTthlMl^    Athens  :  a  second  messenger  followed  him  to  report  the 
answer.         victory  and  capture  of  the  prisoners,  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  achieved.     The  Athenians  sent  back  a  herald  without  delay, 
enjoining  the  Plataeans  to  take  no  step  respecting  the  prisoners 
until  consultation  should  be  had  with  Athens.     Perikles  doubtless 
feared   what  turned  out  to  be  the  fact ;    for  the  prisoners   had 
been  slain  before  his  messenger  could  arrive.     Apart  irom  the 
terras  of  the  convention,  and  looking  only  to  the  received  practice 
of  ancient  warfare,  their  destruction  could  not  be  denounced  as 
unusually  cruel,  though  the  Thebans  afterwards,  when  fortune  was 
in  their  favour,  chose  to  designate  it  as  such.^     But  impartial  con- 
temporaries would  notice,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular  would 
deeply  lament-,  the  glaring  impolicy  of  the  act.     For  Thebes,  the 
best  thing  of  all  would  of  course  be  to  get  back  her  captured 
citizens  forthwith  :  but  next  to  that,  the  least  evil  would  be,  to 
hear  that  they  had  been  put   to   death.     In   the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  and  Plataeans,  they  would  have  been  the  means  of 
obtaining  from  her  much  more  valuable  sacrifices  than  their  lives, 
considered  as  a  portion  of  Theban  power,  were  worth :  so  strong 
was  the  feeling  of  sympathy  for  imprisoned  citizens,  several  of 
them  men  of  rank  and  importance, — as  may  be  seen  by  the  past 
conduct  of  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Koroneia,  and  by  that  of 
Sparta   (hereafter  to  be  recounted)   after   the   taking   of  Sphak- 
teria.     The  Plataeans,  obeying  the  simple  instinct  of  wrath  and 
vengeance,    threw   away   this   great   political    advantage,    which 
the  more  long-sighted  Perikles  would  gladly  have  turned  to  ac- 
count. 

1379)  agrees  with  Thucydidds  in  the  i  that  the  Platajans  only  discovered,  wh«n 
statement  that  the  Plattcans  slew  their  [  morning  dawned,  the  small  real  number 
prisoners.  From  whom  Diodonis  bor-  '  of  the  Thebans  in  the  town— that  the 
rowed  his  inadmissible  story,  that  the  larger  body  of  Thebans,  when  they  at 
Plataeans  gave  up  their  prisoners  to  the  .  last  did  arrive  near  Plataea  after  the 
Thebans,  I  cannot  tell  (Diodor.  xii.  41,  '  great  delay  in  their  mai-ch,  were  forced 
4*-^).  i  to  retire  by  the  numerous  force  arriving 

The  passage  in  this  Oration  against  i  from  Athens,  and  that  the  Platjeans 
Nesera  is  also  curious,  both  as  it  agrees  then  destroyed  their  prisoners  in  the 
with  Thucydidfis  on  many  points  and  as  '  town.  Demosthenes  mentions  nothing 
it  differs  from  him  on  several  others:  in  about  any  convention  between  the  Pla- 
some  sentences,  even  the  words  agree  '  taeaus  and  the  Thebans  without  the 
with  Thucydidds  (6  yhp  'Aauyvhs  vara-  town,  respecting  the  Theban  prisoners 
fihs  fiiyas  ij^P^-,  koIX  8ta)S^vai  ov  (t^^iov     within. 

^Vy  Ac:  compare  Thucyd.  ii.  2);  while  '       On  every  point  on  which  the  narra- 
on  other  point-*   there   is   discrepancy,  i  tive  of  TlmcydidOs  difl'ei-s  from  that  of 
Demosthenes    (or     the    Pseudo-Demo-     Demosthenes,  the  former  stands  out  aa 
sthends)  states  that  Archidamus  king  of  '  the  most  coherent  and  credible. 
Sparta  planned  the  sui-prise  of  Plattea—  ;      *  Thucyd.  iii.  t>G. 
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At  the  time  when  the  Athenians  sent  their  herald  to  Platsea, 
they  also  issued  orders  for  seizing  all  Boeotians  who  orecunfeei- 
might  be  found  in  Attica ;  while  they  lost  no  time  in  p^iu^^i^ 
sending  forces  to  provision  Platsea  and  placing  it  on  the  wa^wJ^T^ 
footing  of  a  garrison  town,  remo^ng  to  Athens  the  old  SrghLfpitch 
men  and  sick,  with  the  women  and  children.     No  com-  S'g*^rid^V 
plaint  or  discussion  respecting  the  recent  surprise,  was  »'i'»*»«^ 
thought  of  by  either  party.      It  was  evident  to  both  that  the 
war  was  now  actually  begun — that  nothing  was  to  be  thought  of 
except  the  means  of  carrying  it  on — and  that  there  could  be  no 
fisirther  personal  intercourse  except  under  the  protection  of  heralds.' 
The  incident  at  Platsea,  striking  in  all  its  points,  wound  up  all  par- 
ties to  the  full  pitch  of  warlike  excitement     A  spirit  of  resolution 
and  enterprise  was  abroad  everywhere,  especially  among  those 
younger  citizens,  yet  unacquainted  with  the  actual  bitteniess  of 
war,  whom  the  long  truce  but  just  broken  had  raised  up.     And 
the  contagion  of  high-strung  feeling  spread  from  the  leading  com- 
batants into  every  comer  of  Greece,  manifesting  itself  partly  in  mul- 
tiplied oracles,  prophecies,  and  religious  legends  adapted  to  the 
moment'    A  recent  earthquake  at  Delos,  too,  as  well  as  various 
other  extraordinary  physical  phenomena,  were  construed  as  prog- 
nostics of  the  awAil  struggle  impending — a  period  fatally  marked 
not  less  by  eclipses,  earthquakes,  drought,  famine,  and  pestilence, 
than  by  the  direct  calamities  of  war.' 

An  aggression  so  unwarrantable  as  the  assault  on  Platsea  tended 
doubtless  to  strengthen  the  unanimity  of  the  Athenian  PrepAntiaiu 
assembly,  to  silence  the  opponents  of  Perikles,  and  to  theplln^of 
lend  additional  weight  to  those  frequent  exhortations^  ittim^otont 
whereby  the  great  statesman  was  wont  to  sustain  the  i^^m^^ 
courage  of  his  countrymen.     Intelligence  was  sent  round  t^^^!^^ 
to  forewarn  and  hearten  up  the  numerous  allies  of  Athens,  J^Sb^Sb 
tributary  as  well  as  free.    The  latter,  with  the  exception  Jip^'Jf^ 
of  the  Thessalians,   Akamanians,  and   Messenians  at  f^^^^^ 
Naupaktus,  were  all  insular — Chians,  Lesbians,  Korky-  ^f^^^pJ^ 
rseans,  and  Zakynthians.     To  the  island  of  Kephallenia,  clo- 
the Athenians  sent  envoys,  but  it  was  not  actually  acquired  to 
tlieir  alliance  until  a  few  months  afterwards.^    With  the  Akarna- 
nians,  too,  their  connection  had  only  been  commenced  a  short  time 


»  Thucyd.  u.  1-G. 

«  Thucyd.  ii.  7,  8.     ^  t9  AXAn  Xxxaf 
waaa   fitr 4vpos   ^y,  (vvioucrwy  rwv 

«  Thucyd.  i.  23. 


^  Thucyd.  ii.  13.  tw^p  iral  irp6T§pop, 
&c. lA.c7ff  8i  irol  AAAa,  oTaw9p  tl^Stt, 
UtpiKkris  4s  &vo8cf|iy  rov  irtpi4ir§a$ai  r^ 
irokifjup. 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  7,  22,  30. 
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before,  seemingly  during  the  preceding  summer,  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  town  of  Argos  in  Amphilochia. 

That  town,  situated  on  the  southern  coa^t  of  the  Ambrakian 
Gulf,  was  originally  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  Amphilochi,  a 
non-Hellenic  tribe,  whose  lineage  apparently  was  something  inter- 
mediate between  Akamanians  and  Epirots.  Some  colonists  from 
Ambrakia,  having  been  admitted  as  co-residents  with  the  Amphi- 
lochian  inhabitants  of  this  town,  presently  expelled  them,  and 
retained  the  town  with  its  territory  exclusively  for  themselves. 
The  expelled  inhabitants,  fraternising  with  their  fellow  tribes 
around  as  well  as  with  the  Akamanians,  looked  out  for  the  means 
of  restoration  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  invited  the  assistance 
of  Athens.  Accordingly  the  Athenians  sent  an  expedition  of 
thirty  triremes  under  Phormio,  who,  joining  the  Amphilochians  and 
Akamanians,  attacked  and  carried  Argos,  reduced  the  Ambrakiots 
to  slavery,  and  restored  the  town  to  the  Amphilochians  and  Akar- 
nanians.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  alliance  of  the  Akama- 
nians with  Athens  was  first  concluded,  and  that  their  personal 
attachment  to  the  Athenian  admiral  Phormio  commenced.* 

The  numerous  subjects  of  Athens,  whose  contributions  stood 
streiigtii  aiMi  embodied  in  the  annual  tribute,  were  distributed  all 
ivaourcMof    oyer  and  around  the  JEsesui,  including  all  the  islands 

Athens  and  ^  ,  , 

hiraiiiw  -  north  of  Krete,  with  the  exception  of  Melos  and  Thera.* 
naval  means  Morcovcr  the  elements  of  force  collected  in  Athens  itself 
were  fully  worthy  of  the  metropolis  of  so  great  an  empire. 
Perikles  could  make  a  report  to  his  countrymen  of  300  triremes  fit 
for  active  service  ;  1200  horsemen  and  horse-bowmen  ;  1600  bow- 
men ;  and  the  great  force  of  all,  not  less  than  29,000  hoplites— 
mostly  citizens,  but  in  part  also  metics.  The  chosen  portion  of 
these  hoplites,  both  as  to  age  and  as  to  equipment,  were  13,000  in 
number;  while  the  remaining  16,000,  including  the  elder  and 
younger  citizens  and  the  metics,  did  garrison  duty  on  the  walls  of 
Athens  and  Peiraeus — on  the  long  line  of  wall  which  connected 
Athens  both  with  Peiraeus  and  Phalerum — and  in  the  various  forti- 
fied posts  both  in  and  out  of  Attica.  In  addition  to  those  large 
military  and  naval  forces,  the  city  possessed  in  the  acropolis  an 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  68.  The  time  at  which  n.c.  (i.  64):  and  the  expedition  against 
this  expedition  of  Phormio  and  the  cap-  Argos  probably  occurred  between  that 
ture  of  Ai^os  happened,  is  not  preciBely  event  and  the  naval  conflict  of  Korky- 
marked  by  Thucydid^.  But  his  words  rseons  and  Athenians  against  Curiuthians 
seem  to  imply  that  it  was  before  the  i  with  their  allies,  Ambrakiots  included 
commencement  of  the  war,  as  Poppo  '  -—which  conflict  had  happened  in  the 
observes.  Phojrmio  was  sent  to  Chalki-  preceding  spring. 
dikd  about  October  or  Noyember  432        *  Thucyd.  ii.  9. 
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accumulated  treasure  of  coined  silver  amounting  to  not  less  than 
6000  talents,  or  about  1,400,000/.,  derived  from  annual  laying  by 
of  tribute  from  the  allies  and  perhaps  of  other  revenues  besides. 
The  treasure  had  at  one  time  been  as  large  as  9700  talents,  or  about 
2,230,000/.,  but  the  cost  of  the  recent  religious  and  architectural 
decorations  at  Athens,  as  well  as  the  siege  of  Potidsea,  had  reduced 
it  to  6000.  Moreover  the  acropolis  and  the  temples  throughout 
the  city  were  rich  in  votive  offerings,  deposits,  sacred  plate,  and 
silver  implements  for  the  processions  and  festivals,  &c,  to  an  amount 
estimated  at  more  than  500  talents,  while  the  great  statue  of  the 
goddess  recently  set  up  by  Pheidias  in  the  Parthenon,  composed 
of  ivory  and  gold,  included  a  quantity  of  the  latter  metal  not  less 
than  40  talents  in  weight — equal  in  value  to  more  than  400  talents 
of  silver — and  all  of  it  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  taken  off  from 
the  statue  at  pleasure.  In  alluding  to  these  sacred  valuables 
among  the  resources  of  tffe  state,  Perikles  spoke  of  them  only  as 
open  to  be  so  applied  in  case  of  need,  with  the  firm  resolution  of 
replacing  them  during  the  first  season  of  prosperity,  just  as  the 
Corinthians  had  proposed  to  borrow  from  Delphi  and  Olympia. 
Besides  the  hoard  thus  actually  in  hand,  there  came  in  a  large 
annual  revenue,  amounting  under  the  single  head  of  tribute  from 
the  subject  allies,  to  600  talents,  equal  to  about  138,000/. ;  besides 
all  other  items,^  making  up  a  general  total  of  at  least  1000  talents, 
or  about  230,000/. 

To  this  formidable  catalogue  of  means  for  war,  were  to  be 
added  other  items  not  less  important,  but  which  did  not  ^mpie 

*  ,  groandfi  for 

admit  of  beinff  weiffhed  and  numbered ;  the  unrivalled  the  oonu- 

dence  ex- 

maritime  skill  and  discipline  of  the  seamen — the  demo-  pj»«d  ^ 
cratical  sentiment,  alike  fervent  and  imanimous,  of  the  tberenut. 
general  mass  of  citizens — and  the  superior  development  of  directing 
intelligence.  And  when  we  consider  that  the  enemy  had  indeed 
<m  his  side  an  irresistible  land-force,  but  scarcely  anything  else — 
few  ships,  no  trained  seamen,  no  funds,  no  powers  of  combination 
or  headship — we  may  be  satisfied  that  there  were  ample  materials 
for  an  orator  like  Perikles  to  draw  an  encx)uraging  picture  of  the 
future.  He  could  depict  Athens  as  holding  Peloponnesus  under 
siege  by  means  of  her  navy  and  a  chain  of  insular  posts  ;*  and  he 
could  guarantee  success^  as  the  sure  reward  of  persevering,  orderly, 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  13 ;  Xenophon,  Anabaa.  •  Thiicyd.   ii.   6.").     roaovroy  ry  Ilf- 

vii.  4.  piK\u    iirt pla<r€vaf   rAr%   4^'    &v  ahrhs 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  7.    &»  fitfiaiws  v4pi^  r}iv  Trpoiyvta^  kouL  vdvv  h»  ptfilms  irtpiytydirSm 

UfKowSyyfiaoy  itaTavo\ffiii<royr§s.  vi.  90.  t«Jk  Iltkoiroyvfifflvy  alnwikr^  wo\4fi^. 
tripi^  r^y  nt\oJr6yyri<roy  trokiopKOvyrts, 
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and  well-considered  exertion,  combined  with  firm  endurance  under 
a  period  of  temporary,  but  unavoidable  sufiering ;  and  combined 
too  with  another  condition  hardly  less  difficult  for  Athenian  temper 
to  comply  with — abstinence  from  seductive  speculations  of  distant 
enterprise,  while  their  force  was  required  by  the  necessities  of  war 
near  home.^  But  such  prospects  were  founded  upon  a  long-sighted 
calculation,  looking  beyond  immediate  loss  and  therefore  ill-calcu- 
lated to  take  hold  of  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  citizen — or  at  any 
rate  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  for  the  moment  by  the  pressure  of 
actual  hardship.  Moreover,  the  best  which  Perikles  could  promise 
was  a  successjful  resistance — the  unimpaired  maintenance  of  that 
great  empire  to  which  Athens  had  become  accustomed ;  a  policy 
purely  conservative,  without  any  stimulus  from  the  hope  of  positive 
acquisition — and  not  only  without  the  sympathy  of  other  states,  but 
with  feelings  of  simple  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  most  of  her 
allies— of  strong  hostility  everywhere  elle. 

On  all  these  latter  points  the  position  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Fbduon  and  alliance  was  far  more  encouraging.  So  powerful  a  body 
^toand  of  confederates  had  never  been  got  together — not  even 
dmUh  aftiM  to  rcsist  Xcrxcs.  Not  only  the  entire  strength  of  Pelo^ 
iufof hope  ponnesus  (except  Argeians  and  Achseans,  both  of  whom 
flSei^'^of  ^ere  neutral  at  first,  though  the  Achaean  town  of  Pel- 
po^ngdown  jg^g  joined  even  at  the  beginning,  and  all  the  rest  sub- 
■P***"*y-  sequently)  was  brought  together,  but  also  the  Megarians, 
Boeotians,  Phokians,  Opuntian  Lokrians,  Ambrakiots,  Leukadians 
and  Anaktorians.  Among  these,  Corinth,  Megara,  Sikyon,  Pel- 
lene,  Elis,  Ambrakia,  and  Leukas  furnished  maritime  force,  while 
the  Boeotians,  Phokians,  and  Lokrians  supplied  cavalry.  Many  of 
these  cities  however  supplied  hoplites  besides ;  but  the  remainder 
of  the  confederates  furnished  hoplites  ouly.  It  was  upon  this  latter 
force,  not  omitting  the  powerful  Boeotian  cavalry,  that  the  main 
reliance  was  placed ;  especially  for  the  first  and  most  important 
operation  of  the  war — the  devastation  of  Attica.  Bound  together 
by  the  strongest  common  feeling  of  active  antipathy  to  Athens,  the 
whole  confederacy  was  full  of  hope  and  confidence  for  this  imme- 
diate forward  march— gratifying  at  once  both  to  their  hatred  and 
to  their  love  of  plunder,  by  tjie  hand  of  destruction  laid  upon  the 
richest  country  in  Greece — and  presenting  a  chance  even  of  termi- 
nating the  war  at  once,  if  the  pride  of  the  Athenians  should  be  so 
intolerably  stung  as  to  provoke  them  to  come  out  and  fight.     Cer- 

^  Thucyd.  i.   144.     ^¥  iBd^nrt   ipx^y  tc  /a^    /iriicTa4r0eu  Afut  iroAcfioGrrcs,  icai 
Ki¥96¥ovs  aMatp4Tovs  fiii  vf>o<rri0€a0at. 
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tainty  of  immediate  success,  at  the  first  outset — a  common  purpose 
to  be  accomplished  and  a  common  enemy  to  be  put  down,  with 
favourable  sympathies  throughout  Greece — all  these  circumstauoes 
filled  the  Peloponnesians  with  sanguine  hopes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  And  the  general  persuasion  was,  that  Athens,  even  if 
not  reduced  to  submission  by  the  first  invasion,  could  not  possibly 
hold  out  more  than  two  or  three  summers  against  the  repetition  of 
this  destructive  process.^  Strongly  did  this  confidence  contrast 
with  the  proud  and  resolute  submission  to  necessity,  not  without 
desponding  anticipations  of  the  result,  which  reigned  among  the 
auditors  of  Perikles.' 

But  though  the  Peloponnesians  entertained  confident  belief  of 
carrying  their  point  by  simple  land-campaign,  they  did  Etrortsof 
not  neglect  auxiliary  preparations  for  naval  and  pro-  Sp?  ^^^ 
longed  war.  The  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to  make  up  '**^- 
the  naval  force  already  existing  among  themselves  and  their  allies 
to  an  aggregate  of  500  triremes ;  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  friendly 
Dorian  cities  on  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  coast  Upon  each  6{ 
them  a  specific  contribution  was  imposed,  together  with  a  given 
contingent ;  orders  being  transmitted  to  them  to  make  such  prepa^ 
rations  silently  without  any  immediate  declaration  of  hostility 
against  Athens,  and  even  without  refusing  for  the  present  to  admit 
any  single  Athenian  ship  into  their  harbours.'  Besides  this,  the 
Lacedaemonians  laid  their  schemes  for  sending  envoys  to  the  Per- 
sian king  and  to  other  barbaric  powers — a  remarkable  evidence  of 
melancholy  revolution  in  Grecian  afiairs,  when  that  potentate, 
whom  the  common  arm  of  Greece  had  so  hardly  repulsed  a  few 
years  before,  was  now  invoked  to  bring  the  Phoenician  fleet  again 
into  the  iEgcan  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  Athens. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  however  without  delay  was  the  primary 
object  to  be  accomplished;  and  for  that  the   Lacedae-  Master  of  the 
monians  issued  circular  orders   immediately  after  the  ^J?^ 
attempted  surprise  of  Plataea.     Thoui?h  the  vote  of  the  ■;«»  force  at 
allies  was  requisite  to  sanction  any  war,  yet  when  that  oroorinui 
vote  had  once  been  passed,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  duoui^totnl 
upon  themselves  to  direct  all  the  measures  of  execution. 


^  Thacyd.  vii.  28.  i^ov  icerr*  Apx^' 
rov  irokifiov,  ol  iikw  iwuunhv^  ol  Bh  9^, 

abroifs  (the  Athenians),  9 1  ol  H  c- 
\oiroyviic loi  iafidkottv  itriiv 
Xfl^pay:  compare  v.  14. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  11.  81^  rh  wapii  yv^ 
fiiiv  ahrmtff  irpht  &  i^ofi*7ffS€ 
rh  wp&Toy,  irtpiytytviiaBaif  ico- 


ra^porfi<rarr9S  ffSiy  irol  r^f  ^uctktas 
i^l9irO€.  It  ia  Nikiaa,  who,  in  diaauadiog 
the  expedition  againat  Syraouae,  remind* 
the  Athenians  of  their  past  deapondenoy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  7.  Diodorua  aaya  that 
the  Italian  and  Sicilian  allies  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  200  triremes  (ziL  41 ). 
Nothing  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  been 
actually  furnished. 
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Two-thirds  of  the  hoplites  of  each  confederate  dty — apparently 
two-thirds  of  a  certain  assumed  rating  for  which  the  city  was  held 
liable  in  the  books  of  the  confederacy,  so  that  the  Boeotians  and 
others  who  furnished  cavalry,  were  not  constrained  to  send  two- 
thirds  of  their  entire  force  of  hoplites — were  summoned  to  be 
present  on  a  certain  day  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  provisions 
and  equipment  for  an  expedition  of  some  length.^  On  the  day 
named,  the  entire  force  was  found  duly  assembled.  The  Spartan 
king  Archidamus,  on  taking  the  command,  addressed  to  the  com- 
manders and  principal  officers  from  each  city  a  discourse  of  solemn 
warning  as  well  as  encouragement  His  remarks  were  directed 
chiefly  to  abate  the  tone  of  sanguine  over-confidence  which  reigned 
in  the  army.  After  adverting  to  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion, 
the  mighty  impulse  agitating  all  Greece,  and  the  general  good 
wishes  which  accompanied  them  against  an  enemy  so  much  hated 
— he  admonished  them  not  to  let  their  great  superiority  of  numbers 
and  bravery  seduce  them  into  a  spirit  of  rash  disorder.  **  We  are 
about  to  attack  (he  said)  an  enemy  admirably  equipped  in  every 
way,  so  that  we  may  expect  certainly  that  they  will  come  out  and 
fight,*  even  if  they  be  not  now  actually  on  the  march  to  meet  us  at 
the  border,  at  least  when  they  see  us  in  their  territory  ravaging 
and  destroying  their  property.  All  men  exposed  to  any  unusual 
indignity  become  incensed,  and  act  more  under  passion  than  under 
calculation,  when  it  is  actually  brought  under  their  eyes :  much 
more  will  the  Athenians  do  so,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  empire, 
and  to  ravage  the  territory  of  others  rather  than  to  see  their  own 
80  treated." 

Immediately  on  the  army  being  assembled,  Archidamus  sent 
Lwt  envoy  Mclcsippus  as  cuvoy  to  Athcus  to  announce  the  coming 
A^e^he  invasion,  being  still  in  hopes  that  the  Athenians  would 
witb^t*£?  yield.  But  a  resolution  had  been  already  adopted,  at 
to'int^'tJ^  the  instance  of  Perikles,  to  receive  neither  herald  nor 
•^^^^  envoy  firom  the  Lacedaemonians  when  once  their  army 

was  on  its  march :  so  that  Melesippus  was  sent  back  without 
even  being  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  He  was  ordered  to  quit 
the  territory  before  sunset,  with  guides  to  accompany  him  and 
prevent  him  from  addressing  a  word  to  any  one.  On  parting 
from  his  guides  at   the   border,  Melesippus  exclaimed,'  with  a 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  10-12.  value  as  preserving  a  record  of  the  feel- 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  11.     &<rrt  XP^  *^^  vdmt    ings  and  ex|»ectationH  of  actors,  apart 


iKiriC^iv  8ia  /idxris  Uvea  a^oiti,  tl  fiif  ical 
ySy  Apfifiyraif  iv  ^  ofhrto  wdptcfitv,  &AX' 
troM  iv  rji  yp  boAffi¥  iifMs  Spovmds  r§ 
Kot  riuctlyvy  ^tlporras, 
Tbeee  reports  of  speeches  are  of  great 


from  the  result  of  events.    What  Archi- 
damus so   confidently   anticipated  did 
not  come  to  pass. 
>  Thucyd.  ii.  12. 
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solemnity  but  too  accurately  justified  by  the  event — "  This  day 
will  be  the  beginning  of  many  calamities  to  the  Greeks." 

Archidamus,  as  soon  as  the  reception  of  his  last  envoy  was  made 
known  to  him,  continued  his  march  from  the  isthmus  into  ^arch  of 
Attica — which  territory  he  entered  by  the  road  of  (Enoe,  ^^^^ 
the  frontier  Athenian  fortress  of  Attica  towards  BcBotia.  SiiS^r"*" 
His  march  was  slow,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  ^°***- 
make  a  regular  attack  on  the  fort  of  Gi^noe,  which  had  been  put 
into  so  good  a  state  of  defence,  that  after  all  the  various  modes  of 
assault,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  skilfiil,  had  been 
tried  in  vain ' — and  after  a  delay  of  several  days  before  the  place, 
— he  was  compelled  to  renounce  the  attempt. 

The  want  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  king — his 
multiplied  delays,  first  at  the  isthmus,  next  in  the  march,  Expectation 
and  lastly  before  (Enoe — were  all  offensive  to  the  fiery  mta  that 
impatience  of  the  army,  who  were  loud  in  their  murmurs  wouiSVieu 
against  him.    He  acted  upon  the  calculation  already  laid  momen?^ 
down  in  his  discourse  at  Sparta* — that  the  highly  culti-  pilriwte^n' 
vated  soil  of  Attica  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  hostage  SrSjil^* 
for  the  pacific  dispositions  of  the  Athenians,  who  would  JiSSi^  their 
be  more  likely  to  yield  when  devastation,  though  not  yet  iJJ^J^JS*™* 
inflicted,  was  nevertheless  impending  and  at  their  doors.  '»^"««*- 
In  this  point  of  view,  a  little  delay  at  the  border  was  no  disad- 
vantage ;  and  perhaps  the  partisans  of  peace  at  Athens  may  have 
encouraged  him  to  hope  that  it  would  enable  them  to  prevail. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  it  was  a  moment  full  of  difficulty  to 
Perikles  at  Athens.  He  had  to  proclaim  to  all  the  proprietors  in 
Attica  the  painful  truth,  that  they  must  prepare  to  see  their  lands 
and  houses  overrun  and  ruined ;  and  that  their  persons,  families, 
and  moveable  property  must  be  brought  in  for  safety  either  to 
Athens,  or  to  one  of  the  forts  in  the  territory — or  carried  across  to 
one  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  would  indeed  make  a  favour- 
able impression  when  he  told  them  that  Archidamus  was  his  own 
family  friend,  yet  only  within  such  limits  as  consisted  with  duty  to 
the  city :  in  case  therefore  the  invaders,  while  ravaging  Attica, 
should  receive  instruction  to  spare  his  own  lands,  he  would  forth- 
with make  them  over  to  the  state  as  public  property.     Such  a  case 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  18.  irao-oK  iS^oy  ireipd- 
aayrts  ovk  Mvcano  kXtiv,  The  8itua> 
tion  of  CEnod  is  not  exactly  agreed  upon 
by  topographical  inquirers:  it  was  near 
Eleuthene,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  from 
Attica  into  Boeotia  (Harpokration,  v. 
OW6n\    Herodot.   v.  74;.     Archidamus 


marched  probably  from  the  Isthmua 
over  Geraneia,  and  fell  into  this  road  in 
order  to  receive  the  junction  of  the 
Boeotian  contingent  after  it  had  crossed 
Kithieron. 
s  Thucyd.  i.  82;  ii.  18. 
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was  likely  enough  to  arise,  if  not  irom  the  personal  feeling  of 
Archidamus,  at  least  from  the  deliberate  manoeuvre  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  would  seek  thus  to  set  the  Athenian  public  against 
Perikles,  as  they  had  tried  to  do  before  by  demanding  the  banish- 
ment of  the  sacrilegious  Alkmseonid  race.^  But  though  this  decla- 
ration from  Perikles  would  doubtless  provoke  a  hearty  cheer,  yet 
the  lesson  which  he  had  to  inculcate — not  simply  for  admission  as 
prudent  policy,  but  for  actual  practice — was  one  revolting  alike  to 
the  immediate  interest,  the  dignity,  and  the  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen.  To  see  their  lands  all  ravaged,  without  raising  an 
ann  to  defend  them — to  carry  away  their  wives  and  families,  and 
to  desert  and  dismantle  their  country  residences,  as  they  had  done 
during  the  Persian  invasion — all  in  the  confidence  of  compensation 
in  other  ways  and  of  remote  ultimate  success — were  recommenda- 
.tions  which  probably  no  one  but  Perikles  could  have  hoped  to 
enforce.  They  were  moreover  the  more  painful  to  execute,  inas- 
much as  the  Athenian  citizens  had  very  generally  retained  the 
habits  of  residing  permanently,  not  in  Athens,  but  in  the  various 
demes  of  Attica ;  many  of  which  still  preserved  their  temples,  their 
festivals,  their  local  customs,  and  their  limited  municipal  autonomy, 
banded  down  from  the  day  when  they  had  once  been  independent 
of  Athens."  It  was  but  recently  that  the  farming,  the  comforts, 
and  the  ornaments,  thus  distributed  over  Attica,  had  been  restored 
from  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  brought  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  improvement  than  ever.  Yet  the  fruits  of  this  labour, 
and  the  scenes  of  these  local  affections^  were  now  to  be  again  deli- 
berately abandoned  to  a  new  aggressor,  and  exchanged  for  the 
utmost  privation  and  discomfort  Archidamus  might  well  doubt 
whether  the  Athenians  would  nerve  themselves  up  to  the  pitch  of 
resolution  necessary  for  this  distressing  step,  when  it  came  to  the 
actual  crisis;  and  whether  they  would  not  constrain  Perikles 
against  his  will  to  make  propositions  for  peace.  His  delay  on  the 
border,  and  postponement  of  actual  devastation,  gave  the  best 
chance  for  such  propositions  to  be  made ;  though,  as  this  calcula- 
tion was  not  realised,  the  army  raised  plausible  complaints  against 
hinii  for  having  allowed  the  Athenians  time  to  save  so  much  of 
their  property. 


^  Thucyd.  it  13:  compare  Tacitus, 
Hiator.  t.  23.  "  Cerealis,  insulam  Ba- 
taTorum  hoatiliter  populatua,  agros  Ci- 
▼ilis,  notd  arte  dncumy  intactoB  sinebat." 
Alao  Livy,  ii.  39. 

Justin  affirma  that  the  Lacedsemonian 
invaders  actually  did  leave  the  lands  of 


Periklds  uninjured,  and  that  he  made 
them  over  to  the  people  (iii.  7).  Thu- 
cyd idds  does  not  say  whether  the  case 
really  occurred:  see  also  Poly»nu8,  i. 
36. 
«  Thucyd.  ii.  15,  16. 
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From  all  parts  of  Attica  the  residents  flocked  within  the  spacious 
walls  of  Athens,  which  now  served  as  shelter  for  the  Atucade- 
houseless,  like  Salamis  forty-nine  years  before — entire  ^Ipnutioa 
families  with  all  their  moveable  property,  and  even  with  SSJ^rluiof 
the  woodwork  of  their  houses.     The  sheep  and  cattle  HSSSipe, 
were  conveyed  to  Eubcea  and  the  other  adjoining  islands.*  Kd  SjISSb 
Though  a  few  among  the  fugitives  obtained  dwellings  or  «ndure<L 
reception  from  friends,  the  greater  number  were  compelled  to 
encamp  in  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  city  and  Peirseus,  or  in  and 
around  the  numerous  temples  of  the  city — always  excepting  the 
acropolis  and   the  Eleusinion,  which  were  at  all  times  strictly 
closed  to  profane  occupants.      But  even  the  ground  called  the 
PeUmgikon  immediately  under  the  acropolis,  which  by  an  ancient 
and  ominous  tradition  was  interdicted  to  human  abode,'  was  made 
use  of  under  the  present  necessity.      Many  too  placed  their  fiimi- 
lies  in  the  towers  and  recesses  of  the  city  walls,'  or  in  sheds, 
cabins,  tents,  or  even  tubs,  disposed  along  the  course  of  the  long 
walls  to  Peiraeus.     In  spite  of  so  serious  an  accumulation  of  losses 
and  hardships,  the  glorious  endurance  of  their  fathers  in  the  time 
of  Xerxes  was  faithfully  copied,  and  copied  too  under  more  honour- 
able circumstances,  since  at  that  time  there  had  been  no  option 
possible ;  whereas  the  march  of  Archidamus  might  perhaps  now 
have  been  arrested  by  submissions,  ruinous  indeed  to  Athenian 
dignity,  yet  not  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  Athens,  divested 
of  her  rank  and  power.     Such  submissions,  if  suggested  as  they 
probably  may  have  been  by  the  party  opposed  to  Perikles,  found 
no  echo  among  the  suffering  population. 

After  having  spent  several  days  before  (Enoe  without  either 
taking  the  fort  or  receiving  any  message  from  the  Athe-  Marcii  of 
nians,  Archidamus  marched  onward  to  Eleusis  and  the  intoAtuoi. 
Thriasian  plain — about  the  middle  of  June,  eighty  days  after  the 


»  Thucyd.  u.  U. 

3  Thucyd.  ii.  17.  kc^  rh  TitKauryiKhv 
KoXo^fi^vop  rh  {nrh  r^v  iucp6iro\iyf  h  koX 
iwdparSv  rt  ^¥  fiii  oUctiy  kcU  ri  koX  TltfOf 
Kov  fjuun-^lov  hMp<nt\t{fTiov  roi6vtt  8(C- 
icciAw,  \4yoif  &r  rh  TltKatryiKhv 
kpyhv  &ftff(vov,   tiims  (nrh  Ti)r  iro^- 

Thucydiddfl  then  proceeds  to  giv«  an 
explanation  of  his  own  for  this  ancient 
prophecy,  intended  to  saye  its  credit,  as 
weil  as  to  show  that  his  countrymen  had 
not,  as  some  x)ersons  aUeged,  violated 
any  divine  mandate  bv  admitting  resi- 
dents into  the  Pelasgikun.    Wlien  the 


Oracle  said, — **  The  Pelasgikon  is  better 
unoccupied "  —  these  words  were  not 
meant  to  interdict  the  occupation  of  the 
spot,  but  to  foretel  that  it  would  never 
be  occupied  until  a  time  of  severe  cala- 
mity arrived.  The  necessity  of  occupy- 
ing it  grew  only  out  of  national  suffeor- 
ing.  Such  is  the  explanation  suggested 
by  Thucydidds. 

'  Aristophante,  Equites,  7S9.  oltcm^ 
iv  rois  wiBdicvfuffi  K&y  yvwaploit  ical  wvp- 
yi9lois.  The  philosopher  Diogente,  in 
taking  up  his  abode  in  a  tub,  had  thus 
examples  in  history  to  follow. 
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surprise  of  Plataea.  His  army  was  of  irresistible  force,  not  less 
than  60,000  hoplites,  according  to  the  statement  of  Plutarch,^  or 
of  100,000  according  to  others.  Considering  the  number  of  con- 
stituent allies,  the  strong  feeling  by  which  they  were  prompted, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  expedition  combined  with  the  chance  of 
plunder — even  the  largest  of  these  two  numbers  is  not  incredibly 
great,  if  we  take  it  to  include  not  hoplites  only,  but  cavalry  and 
light-armed  also.  But  since  Thucydides,  though  comparatively 
full  in  his  account  of  this  march,  has  stated  no  general  total,  we 
may  presume  that  he  had  heard  none  upon  which  he  could  rely. 

As  the  Athenians  had  made  no  movement  towards  peace, 
Archidamus  anticipated  that  they  would  come  forth  to  meet  him  in 
the  fertile  plain  of  Eleusis  and  Thria,  which  was  the  first  portion  of 
territory  that  he  sat  down  to  ravage.  Yet  no  Athenian  force 
appeared  to  oppose  him,  except  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  who  were 
repulsed  in  a  skirmish  near  the  small  lakes  called  Rheiti.  Having 
laid  waste  this  plain  without  any  serious  opposition,  Archidamus 
did  not  think  fit  to  pursue  the  straight  road  which  from  Thria 
conducted  directly  to  Athens  across  the  ridge  of  Mount  ifigaleos, 
but  turned  off  to  the  eastward,  leaving  that  mountain  on  his  right- 
hand  until  he  came  to  Kropeia,  where  he  crossed  a  portion  of  the 
Archidamus  ^^^^  ^f  ^galcos  ovcr  to  AchamsB.  He  was  here  about 
Ach^»^  seven  miles  from  Athens,  on  a  declivity  sloping  down 
miiei"or^*°  into  the  plain  which  stretches  westerly  and  north-westerly 
Athens.  from  Athcus,  and  visible  from  the  city  walls.  Here  he 
encamped,  keeping  his  army  in  perfect  order  for  battle,  but  at  the 
same  time  intending  to  damage  and  ruin  the  place  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Achamae  was  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  all  the 
demes  in  Attica,  furnishing  no  less  than  3000  hoplites  to  the 
national  line,  and  flourishing  as  well  by  its  corn,  vines,  and  olives, 
as  by  its  peculiar  abundance  of  charcoal-burning  from  the  forests 
of  ilex  on  the  neighbouring  hills.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Aristophanes,  the  Acharnian  proprietors  were  not  merely  sturdy 
"hearts  of  oak,"  but  peculiarly  vehement  and  irritable.*  It 
illustrates  the  condition  of  a  Grecian  territory  under  invasion,  when 
we  find  this  great  deme — which  could  not  have  contained  less  than 
12,000  free  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  with  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  slaves — completely  deserted.  Archidamus  calcu- 
lated that  when  the  Athenians  actually  saw  his  troops  so  close  to 

1  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  33. 

2  See  the  Acharneis  of  AristophaDes, 
rapresented  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pe- 
luponnesian  war,  v.  34,  180,  254,  &e. 


irpca^vrat  rivcs 
'AxapviKoX,  oTiirrot  yipovrt^,  vpCvivot, 
arepa/Lt.oi'es,  MapaBwyoti.dxai,  a^v^dfivivot,  &C. 
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their  city,  carrying  fire  and  sword  over  their  wealthiest  canton, 
their  indignation  would  become  uncontrollable,  and  they  would 
march  out  forthwith  to  battle.  The  Achamian  proprietors  espe- 
cially (he  thought)  would  be  foremost  in  inflaming  this  temper  and 
insisting  upon  protection  to  their  own  properties — or  if  the  remain- 
ing citizens  refused  to  march  out  along  with  them,  they  would, 
after  having  been  thus  left  undefended  to  ruin,  become  discontented 
and  indifferent  to  the  general  weal.^ 

Though  his  calculation  was  not  realised,  it  was  nevertheless 
founded  upon  most  rational  srounds.     What  Archidamus  , 
anticipated  was  on  the  point  of  happening,  and  nothing  mour  within 
prevented  it  except  the  personal  ascendency  of  Perikles,  Athene- 
strained  to  its  very  utmost.     So  long  as  the  invading  «>  forth  «nd 
army  was  engaged  in  the  Thriasian  plain,  the  Athenians 
had  some  faint  hope  that  it  might  (like  Pleistoanax  fourteen  years 
before)  advance  no  farther  into  the  interior.     But  when  it  came  to 
Achamae  within  sight  of  the  city  walls — when  the  ravagers  were 
actually  seen  destroying  buildings,  fruit-trees,  and  crops,  in  .the 
plain  of  Athens,  a  sight  strange  to  every  Athenian  eye  except 
to  those  very  old  men  who  recollected  the  Persian  invasion — ^the 
exasperation  of  the  general  body  of  citizens  rose  to  a  pitch  never 
before   known.     The  Achamians  first  of  all — next  the  youthfiil 
citizens  generally — became    madly   clamorous  for   arming  and 
going  forth  to  fight.     Knowing  well  their  own  great  strength,  but 
less  correctly  informed  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy,  they 
felt  confident  that  victory  was  within   their   reach.     Groups   of 
citizens  were  everywhere  gathered  together,*  angrily  debating  the 
critical  question  of  the  moment;  while  the   usual  concomitants 
of  excited  feeling — oracles  and  prophecies  of  diverse  tenor,  many 
of  them  doubtless  promising  success  against  the  enemy  at  Achamae 
— were  eagerly  caught  up  and  circulated. 

In  this  inflamed  temper  of  the  Athenian  mind,  Perikles  was 
naturally  the  great  object  of  complaint  and  wrath.     He  xrying  pod- 
was  denounced  as  the  cause  of  all  the  existing  suffering.  "JlSidiui. 
He  was  reviled  as  a  coward  for  not  leading  out  the  ^jj^^^^r 
citizens  to  fight,  in  his  capacity  of  general.     The  rational  JJJlJJJlJfnJ 
convictions  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  war  and'  the  only  j^  ftjm 
practicable  means  of  carrying  it  on,  which  his  repeated 
speeches  had  implanted,  seemed  to  be  altogether  forgotten,'    This 


»  Thucyd.  ii.  20. 

■  Thucyd.  ii.  21.     Korh,  (vtrr^ttr  W 
yiyy6fityoi  iw  iroKK^  (pi9i  liaaif :  oumpare 


Euripiddv,  Ilerakleidfle,  416;  and  Andro- 
maohd,  1077. 

>  Thucyd.   ii.   21.    irayrf    Tf   'rp6wf 
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burst  of  spontaneous  discontent  was  of  course  fomented  by  the 
numerous  political  enemies  of  Perikles,  and  particularly  by  Kleon,^ 
now  rising  into  importance  as  an  opposition  speaker ;  whose  talent 
for  invective  was  thus  first  exercised  under  the  auspices  of  the  high 
aristocratical  party,  as  well  as  of  an  excited  public  But  no 
manifestations,  however  violent,  could  disturb  either  the  judgement 
or  the  firmness  of  Perikles.  He  listened  unmoved  to  all  the 
declarations  made  against  him,  resolutely  refusing  to  convene  any 
public  assembly,  or  any  meeting  invested  with  an  authorised 
character,  under  the  present  irritated  temper  of  the  citizens.' 
It  appears  that  he  as  general,  or  rather  the  Board  of  ten  Generals 
among  whom  he  was  one,  must  have  been  invested  constitutionally 
with  the  power'not  only  of  calling  the  Ekklesia  when  they  thought 
fit,  but  also  of  preventing  it  from  meeting,'  and  of  postponing  even 
those  regular  meetings  which  commonly  took  place  at  fixed  times, 
four  times  in  the  prytany.  No  assembly  accordingly  took  place, 
and  the  violent  exasperation  of  the  people  was  thus  prevented  from 
realising  itself  in  any  rash  public  resolution.  That  Perikles  should 
have  held  firm  against  this  raging  force,  is  but  one  among  the 
many  honourable  points  in  his  political  character  ;  but  it  is  far  less 
wonderful  than  the  fact,  that  his  refusal  to  call  the  Ekklesia  was 
efiicacious  to  prevent  the  Ekklesia  from  being  held.  The  entire 
body  of  Athenians  were  now  assembled  within  the  walls,  and  if  he 
refused  to  convoke  the  Ekklesia,  they  might  easily  have  met  in  the 
Pnyx  without  him ;  for  which  it  would  not  have  been  difficult 
at  such  a  juncture  to  provide  plausible  justification.  The  inviolable 
respect  which  the  Athenian  people  manifested  on  this  occasion 
for  the  forms  of  their  democratical  constitution — assisted  doubtless 
by  their  long-established  esteem  for  Perikles,  yet  opposed  to  an 
excitement  alike  intense  and  pervading,  and  to  a  demand  appa- 
rently reasonable,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  calling  of  an  assembly 
for  discussion — is  one  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  in  their 
history. 

\\Tiile  Perikles  thus  decidedly  forbade  any  general  march  out 
for  battle,  he  sought  to  provide  as  much  employment  as  possible 


iiyrip4$i<rro  ij  w6\is  wed  rhy  Tl(piK\4a  iv 
^PTV  ^^X^*'*  '^^  ^^  irofnjyffft  vpirtpov 
ifi€fiyr}VTO  ovSiv,  AAA'  ^KaKiCoy  8ti  (rrpa- 
rriyhs  tiv  oi/K  ^ire|tt7oi,  aXri6v  t€  e^iaiv 
4y6fiiCoy  jrayrwy  S>y  iircurxov. 

»  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  33. 

3  Thucyd.  ii.  22. 


Senators  belongiDg  to  that  tribe  whose 
turn  it  was  to  preside  at  the  time),  as 
well  as  the  Stratdgi^  had  the  right  of 
convoking  the  Ekklesia : -see  Thucyd.  iv. 
118,  in  which  passage  however  they  are 
represented  as  convoking  it  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Stratdgi:  probably  a  dis- 


^  See  Schomann,  De  Comitiis,  c.  iv.  j  cretiou  on  the  point  came  graduaUy  to 
p.    62.     The  Prytanes   (i.  e.  the  Fifty     be  uiidei-stood  as  vested  in  the  latter. 
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for  the  compressed  eagerness  of  the  citizens.    The  cavalry  were 
sent  forth,  together  with  the  Thessalian  cavalry  their  TheAtbe- 
allies,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  excursions  of  the  ^itun  their 
enemy's  light  troops,  and  protecting  the  lands  near  the  'akirmuhefl 
city  from  plunder.^     At  the  same  time  he  fitted  out  a  nerai  action. 
powerful  expedition,  which  sailed  forth  to  ravage  Peloponnesus, 
even  while  the  invaders  were  yet  in  Attica.'    Archidamus,  after 
having  remained  engaged  in  the  devastation  of  Achamae  long 
enough  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  Athenians  would  not  hazard 
a  battle,  turned  away  from  Athens  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
towards  the  demes  between  Mount  Brilessus  and  Mount  Fames, 
on  the  road   passing  through  Dekeleia.     The   army   continued 
ravaging  these  districts  until  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and 
then  quitted  Attica  by  the  north-western  road  near  Oropus,  which 
brought  them  into  Boeotia.     As  the  Oropians,  though  not  Athe- 
nians, were  yet  dependent  upon  Athens — the  district  of  Graea, 
a  portion  of  their  territory,  was  laid  waste ;  after  which  the  army 
dispersed  and  retired  back  to  their  respective  homes.^    It  would 
seem  that  they  quitted  Attica  towards  the  end  of  July,  having 
remained  in  the  country  between  thirty  and  forty  days. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  expedition,  under  Earkinus,  Froteas, 
and  Sokrates,  joined  by  fifty  Korkyraean  ships  and  by  j^thcnim 
some  other  allies,  sailed  round  Peloponnesus,  landing  in  ^JpJ^ 
various  parts  to  inflict  damage,  and  among  other  places  ^^^^^^ 
at  Methone  (Modon)  on  the  south-western  peninsula  of  ^5J^^^, 
the  Lacedaemonian  territory.*    The  place,  neither  strong  ^  ^§j*^" 
nor  well -garrisoned,  would  have  been  carried  with  little  operatioM 
difliculty,  had  not  Brasidas  the  son  of  Tellis — a  gallant  mans  in 
Spartan  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  but  destined  to  KepbaiidDta, 
great  celebrity  afterwards — ^who  happened  to  be  on  guard 
at  a  neighbouring  post,  thrown   himself  into   it  with  100  men 


^  Thucyd.  ii.  22.  The  funeral  monu- 
ment of  these  slain  Thessalians  was 
among  those  seen  by  Pausanias  near 
Athens,  on  the  side  of  the  Academy 
(Pausan.  i.  29,  5). 

'  Diodorus  (xii.  42")  would  have  us 
believe,  that  the  expedition  sent  out  by 
Periklds,  ravaging  the  Peloponnesian 
coast,  induced  the  Lacedemonians  to 
hurry  away  their  troops  out  of  Attica. 
Tlmcydidda  gives  no  countenance  to 
this — nor  is  it  at  all  credible. 

s  Thucyd.  ii.  23.  The  reading  FpoTicVf 
belonging'  to  Fpafa,  seems  preferable  to 
nci^ir^v.    Poppo  and  Qdller  adopt  the 


former,  Dr.  Arnold  the  latter.  Gra» 
was  a  small  maritime  place  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Or6pus  (Aristotel.  ap.  Stephan. 
Byz.  V.  Tdyaypa) — known  also  now  as 
an  Attic  Deme  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Pandionis :  this  has  been  discovered  for 
the  first  time  by  an  inscription  pub- 
lished in  Professor  Ross's  work  (tfeber 
die  Demon  von  Attika,  p.  3-5).  Ordpus 
was  not  an  Attic  Dome:  the  Athenian 
citizens  residing  in  it  were  probably  en- 
rolled as  Tparjs. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  25;  Plutarch,  Periklte, 
c.  34;  Justin,  iii.  7,  5. 

s2 
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by  a  rapid  movement,  before  the  dispersed  Athenian  troops  could 
be  brought  together  to  prevent  him.  He  infused  such  courage 
into  the  defenders  of  the  place  that  every  attack  was  repelled,  and 
the  Athenians  were  forced  to  re-embark — an  act  of  prowess  which 
procured  for  him  the  first  public  honours  bestowed  by  the  Spartans 
during  this  war.  Sailing  northward  along  the  western  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians  landed  again  on  the  coast  of  Elis, 
a  little  south  of  the  promontory  called  Cape  Ichthys :  they  ravaged 
the  territory  for  two  days,  defeating  both  the  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  300  chosen  men  from  the  central  Eleian 
territory.  Strong  winds  on  a  harbourless  coast  now  induced 
the  captains  to  sail  with  most  of  the  troops  round  Cape  Ichthys,  in 
order  to  reach  the  harbour  of  Pheia  on  the  northern  side  of  it; 
while  the  Messenian  hoplites,  marching  by  land  across  the  pro- 
montory, attacked  Pheia  and  carried  it  by  assault.  When  the 
fleet  arrived,  all  were  re-embarked — the  full  force  of  Elis  being 
under  march  to  attack  them.  They  then  sailed  northward,  landing 
on  various  other  spots  to  commit  devastation,  until  they  reached 
Sollium,  a  Corinthian  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Akarnania.  They 
captured  tliis  place,  which  they  handed  over  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  Akarnanian  town  of  Palaerus — as  well  as 
Astakus,  from  whence  they  expelled  the  despot  Euarchus,  and 
enrolled  the  town  as  a  member  of  the  Athenian  alliance.  From 
hence  they  passed  over  to  Kephallenia,  which  they  were  fortunate 
enough  also  to  acquire  as  an  ally  of  Athens  without  any  com- 
pulsion—with its  four  distnict  towns  or  districts.  Pales,  Kranii, 
Same,  and  Prone.  These  various  operations  took  up  near  three 
months  from  about  the  beginning  of  July,  so  that  they  returned 
to  Athens  towards  the  close  of  September^ — the  beginning  of 
the  winter  half  of  the  year,  according  to  the  distribution  of 
Thucydides. 

This  was  not  the  only  maritime  expedition  of  the  summer. 
Ins^exjiirthe  Thirty  more  triremes,  under  Kleopompus,  were  sent 
from"!«SM  through  the  Euripus  to  the  Lokrian  coast  opposite  to  the 
SeiSTnd**  northern  part  of  Euboea.  Some  disembarkations  were 
^/^^kie^^'  ^^^6»  whereby  the  Lokrian  towns  of  Thronium  and 
nicbs.  The  AloDc  wcrc  sackcd,  and  farther  devastation  inflicted; 
settle  at  Thy.  while  a  permanent  ffarrison  was  planted,  and  a  fortified 
ponnebua.  post  crected,  lu  the  uninhabited  island  ol  Atalanta 
opposite  to  the  Lokrian  coast,  in  order  to  restrain  privateers  from 
Opus  and  the  other  Lokrian  towns  in  their  excursions  against 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  25-30;  Diodor.  xii.  43,  44. 
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EubcBa.'  It  was  farther  determined  to  expel  the  i^Eginetan 
inhabitants  Arom  iEgina,  and  to  occupy  the  island  with  Athenian 
colonists.  This  step  was  partly  rendered  prudent  by  the  important 
position  of  the  island  midway  between  Attica  and  Peloponnesus. 
But  a  concurrent  motive,  and  probably  the  stronger  motive, 
was  the  gratification  of  ancient  antipathy,  and  revenge  against 
a  people  who  had  been  among  the  foremost  in  provoking  the  war 
and  in  inflicting  upon  Athens  so  much  sufiering.  The  iEginetans 
with  their  wives  and  children  were  all  put  on  shipboard  and  landed 
in  Peloponnesus — ^where  the  Spartans  permitted  them  to  occupy 
the  maritime  district  and  town  of  Thyrea,  their  last  frontier 
towards  Argos :  some  of  them  however  found  shelter  in  other  parts 
of  Greece.  The  island  was  made  over  to  a  detachment  of  Athe- 
nian kleruchs,  or  citizen  proprietors  sent  thither  by  lot' 

To  the  sufferings  of  the  iEginetans,  which  we  shall  hereafter 
find  still  more  deplorably  aggravated,  we  have  to  add  xheAUieni 
those  of  the  Megarians.  Both  had  been  most  zealous  in  ||°s  invade 
kindling  the  war,  but  upon  none  did  the  distress  of  war  ^^  MegariU: 
fall  so  heavily.  Both  probably  shared  the  premature  the  Mega- 
confidence  felt  among  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy, 
that  Athens  could  never  hold  out  more  than  a  year  or  two — and 
were  thus  induced  to  overlook  their  own  undefended  position 
against  her.  Towards  the  dose  of  September,  the  full  force 
of  Athens,  citizens  and  metics,  marched  into  the  M egarid,  under 
Perikles,  and  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  the  territory :  while 
they  were  in  it,  the  hundred  ships  which  had  been  circumnavigating 
Peloponnesus,  having  arrived  at  JEgina,  on  their  return,  went  and 
joined  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  Megara,  instead  of  going  straight 
home.  The  junction  of  the  two  formed  the  largest  Athenian  force 
that  had  ever  yet  beenjaeen  together:  there  were  10,000  citizen 
hoplites,  (independent  of  3000  others  who  were  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Potidaea,)  and  3000  metic  hoplites — besides  a  large 
number  of  light  troops.'  Against  so  large  a  force  the  Megarians 
could  of  course  make  no  head,  so  that  their  territory  was  all 
laid  waste,  even  to  the  city  walls.  For  several  years  of  the  war, 
the  Athenians  inflicted  this  destruction  once,  and  often  twice  in  the 
same  year.  A  decree  was  proposed  in  the  Athenian  Ekklesia  by 
Charinus,  though  perhaps  not  carried,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Strategi  every  year  should  swear,  as  a  portion  of  their  oath 
of  office,^  that  they  would  twice  invade  and  ravage  the  M egarid. 

>  Thuqrd.  ii.  26-32;  Diodor.  xii.  44.  I      «  Thucyd.  ii.  31 ;  Diodor.  xii.  44. 
«  Thnoyd.  ii.  27.  |      *  Plutarch,  Periklfti,  o.  30. 
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As  the  Athenians  at  the  same  time  kept  the  port  of  Nisaea  blocked 
up,  by  means  of  their  superior  naval  force  and  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Salamis,  the  privations  imposed  on  the  Megarians  became 
extreme  and  intolerable.^  Not  merely  their  com  and  fruits,  but 
even  their  garden  vegetables  near  the  city,  were  rooted  up  and 
destroyed,  and  their  situation  seems  often  to  have  been  that 
of  a  besieged  city  hard  pressed  by  famine.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  five  centuries  afterwards,  the  miseries  of  the  town 
during  these  years  were  remembered  and  communicated  to  him, 
being  assigned  as  the  reason  why  one  of  their  most  memorable 
statues  had  never  been  completed.* 

To  the  various  military  operations  of  Athens  during  the  course 
of  this  summer,  some  other  measures  of  moment  are  to  be  added. 
Moreover  Thucydides  notices  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  modern 
astronomical  calculations  refer  to  the  third  of  August:  had  this 
eclipse  happened  three  months  earlier,  immediately  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica,  it  might  probably  have 
been  construed  as  an  unfavourable  omen,  and  caused  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  scheme. 

Expecting  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  Athenians  now  made 
Measares  arrangements  for  placing  Attica  in  a  permanent  state 
Athen^for  ^^  defeucc,  both  by  sea  and  land.  What  these  arrange- 
SfSiw?-  ments  were,  we  are  not  told  in  detail,  but  one  of  them 
fn^eaoS  was  Sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  named  particularly. 
p^^^f^jj^^  They  set  apart  one  thousand  talents  out  of  the  treasure 
not  to  be       in  the   acroDolis   as  an   inviolable   reserve,  not  to   be 

toacned  on-  *  ,  ,  ' 

lessuiM^  touched  except  on  the  single  contmgency — of  a  hostile 
fined  dangers,  uaval  forcc  about  to  assail  the  city,  with  no  other  means 
puniahraent    at  hand  to  dcfcud  it     They  further  enacted  that  if  any 

against  any         'i.*  i        i  i  •    .       .  i  . 

one  who  Citizen  should  propose,  or  any  magistrate  put  the  question, 
poeeotfier^  in  the  public  assembly,  to  make  a  diflferent  application 
of  this  reserve,  he  should  be  punishable  with  death.  More- 
over they  resolved  every  year  to  keep  back  one  hundred  of  their 
best  triremes,  and  trierarchs  to  command  and  equip  them,  for  the 
same  special  necessity.^  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  latter 
provision   was    placed    under    the    same    stringent   sanction,    or 


'  See  the  striking  picture  in  the 
Achameis  of  Aristophands  (685-781) 
of  the  distressed  Megarian  selling  his 
hungry  children  into  slavery  with  their 
own  consent :  also  Aristoph.  Pac.  482. 

The  position  of  Megara,  as  the  ally 
of  Sparta  and  enemy  of  Athens,  was  un- 
comfortable in  the  same  manner  (though 


not  to  the  same  intense  pitch  of  suffer- 
ing) in  the  war  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Leuktra — near  fifty  years  after 
this  (Demosthen.  cont.  Neaer.,  p.  1357, 
c.  12). 

2  Pausan.  i.  40,  3. 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  24. 
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observed  with  the  same  rigour,  as  that  concerning  the  money; 
which  latter  was  not  departed  from  until  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  war,  after  all  the  disasters  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  on 
the  terrible  news  of  the  revolt  of  Chios.  It  was  on  that  occa- 
sion that  the  Athenians,  having  first  repealed  the  sentence  of 
capital  punishment  against  any  proposer  of  the  forbidden  change, 
appropriated  the  money  to  meet  the  then  imminent  peril  of  the 
commonwealth.* 

The  resolution  here  taken  about  this  sacred  reserve,  and  the 
rigorous  sentence  interdicting  contrary  propositions,  is  Remarks  on 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Mitford  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  **»^  <*««'««• 
indelible  barbarism  of  democratical  government*  But  we  must 
recollect,  first,  that  the  sentence  of  capital  punishment  was  one 
which  could  hardly  by  possibility  come  into  execution ;  for  no 
citizen  would  be  so  mad  as  to  make  the  forbidden  proposition, 
while  this  law  was  in  force.  \Vhoever  desired  to  make  it,  would 
first  begin  by  proposing  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  law,  whereby 
he  would  incur  no  danger,  whether  the  assembly  decided  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative.  If  he  obtained  an  affirmative  decision,  he 
would  then,  and  then  only,  proceed  to  move  the  re-appropriation 
of  the  fund.  To  speak  the  language  of  English  parliamentary 
procedure,  he  would  first  move  the  suspension  or  abrogation  of  the 
standing  order  whereby  the  proposition  was  forbidden — next,  he 
would  move  the  proposition  itself  In  fact  such  was  the  mode 
actually  pursued,  when  the  thing  at  last  came  to  be  done.'  But 
though  the  capital  sentence  could  hardly  come  into  effect,  the 
proclamation  of  it  in  terrorem  had  a  very  distinct  meaning. 
It  expressed  the  deep  and  solemn  conviction  wlych  the  people 
entertained  of  the  importance  of  their  own  resolution  about  the 
reserve — it  forewarned  all  assemblies  and  all  citizens  to  come, 
of  the  danger  of  diverting  it  to  any  other  purpose — it  surrounded 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  15. 

■  Mitford  HiBt.  of  Greece,  ch.  xiv. 
sect.  1,  vol.  iii.  p.  100.  "ADother  mea- 
sure foUowed,  which  taking  place  at  the 
time  when  Thucydidds  wrote  and  Peri- 
klds  Bpoke,  and  while  Perikl^s  held  the 
principal   influence  in  the  admini«tra 


caprices,  since  the  depression  of  the 
court  of  Areopagus,  no  balancing  power 
remained  —  that  the  denunciation  of 
capital  punishment  was  proposed  against 
whosoever  should  propose,  and  whoso- 
ever  should  concur  m  (?)  any  decree  for 
the  disposal  of  that  money  to  any  other 


tion,  strongly  marks  both  the  inherent  ,  purpose,    or    in    any     other    circum- 
weakness  and  the  indelible  barbarism,     stances." 


of  democratical  government.  A  decree 
of  the  people  directed  ....  But  so 
little  confidence  was  placed  in  a  decree 
so  important,  sanctioned  only  by  the 
present  will  of  that  giddy  tyrant  the 
multitude    of   Athens,    against    whose 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  15.     rh,  8i  x^^*^  '^^ 
Xoyra,  wv  81^  irturrhs  rov  7ro\4fiov  iyKi" 

ffomif  inch  T^f  frapoviTHi  ^icir\^|ca;s,  kcX 
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the  reserve  with  an  artificial  sanctity,  which  forced  every  man  who 
aimed  at  the  re-appropriation  to  hegin  with  a  preliminary  propo- 
sition formidable  on  the  very  face  of  it,  as  removing  a  guarantee 
which  previous  assemblies  had  deemed  of  immense  value,  and 
opening  the  door  to  a  contingency  which  they  had  looked  upon  as 
treasonable.  The  proclamation  of  a  lighter  punishment,  or  a 
simple  prohibition  without  any  definite  sanction  whatever,  would 
neither  have  announced  the  same  emphatic  conviction,  nor  produced 
the  same  deterring  effect.  The  assembly  of  431  b.c.  could  not  in 
any  way  enact  laws  which  subsequent  assemblies  could  not  reverse ; 
but  it  could  so  frame  its  enactments,  in  cases  of  peculiar  solemnity, 
as  to  make  its  authority  strongly  felt  upon  the  judgement  of  its 
successors,  and  to  prevent  them  from  entertaining  motions  for 
repeal  except  under  necessity  at  once  urgent  and  obvious. 

Far  from  thinking  that  the  law  now  passed  at  Athens  displayed 
barbarism,  either  in  the  end  or  in  the  means,  I  consider  it 
principally  remarkable  for  its  cautious  and  long-sighted  view  of  the 
future — qualities  the  exact  reverse  of  barbarism — and  worthy 
of  the  general  character  of  Perikles,  who  probably  suggested  it 
Athens  was  just  entering  into  a  war  which  threatened  to  be 
of  indefinite  length,  and  was  certain  to  be  very  costly.  To 
prevent  the  people  from  exhausting  all  their  accumulated  frmd, 
and  to  place  them  under  a  necessity  of  reserving  something 
against  extreme  casualties,  was  an  object  of  immense  importance. 
Now  the  particular  casualty,  which  Perikles  (assuming  him  to 
be  the  proposer)  named  as  the  sole  condition  of  touching  this  one 
thousand  talents,  might  be  considered  as  of  all  others  the  most 
improbable,  in  the  year  431  b.c.  So  immense  was  then  the 
superiority  of  the  Athenian  naval  force,  that  to  suppose  it  defeated, 
and  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  full  sail  for  Peiraeus,  was  a  possibility 
which  it  required  a  statesman  of  extraordinary  caution  to  look 
forward  to,  and  which  it  is  wonderful  that  the  people  generally 
could  have  been  induced  to  contemplate.  Once  tied  up  to  this 
purpose,  however,  the  fund  lay  ready  for  any  other  terrible 
emergency.  We  shall  find  the  actual  employment  of  it  incalcu- 
lably beneficial  to  Athens,  at  a  moment  of  the  gravest  peril,  when 
she  could  hardly  have  protected  herself  without  some  such  special 
resource.  The  people  would  scarcely  have  sanctioned  so  rigorous 
an  economy,  had  it  not  been  proposed  to  them  at  a  period  so  early 
in  the  war  that  their  available  reserve  was  still  much  larger. 
But  it  will  be  for  ever  to  the  credit  of  their  foresight  as  well  as 
constancy,  that  they  should  first  have  adopted   such  a  precau- 
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tionary  measure,  and  afterwards  adhered  to  it  for  nineteen  years, 
under  severe  pressure  for  money,  until  at  length  a  case  arose  which 
rendered  farther  abstinence  really,  and  not  constructively,  impossible. 

To  display  their  force  and  take  revenge  by  disembarking  and 
ravaging  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  was  doubtless  of  much  Biodcdeof 
importance  to  Athens  during  this  first  summer  of  the  liRJSkS  wng 
war :  though  it  might  seem  that  the  force  so  employed  ^j^' 
was  quite  as  much  needed  in  the  conquest  of  Potidaea,  ci«n8-«ui- 
which  still  remained  under  blockade — and  of  the  neigh-  between  him 
bouring  Chalkidlans  in  Thrace,  still  in  revolt  It  was 
during  the  course  of  this  summer  that  a  prospect  opened  to  Athens 
of  subduiug  these  towns,  through  the  assistance  of  Sitalkes  king  of 
the  Odrysian  Thracians.  That  prince  had  married  the  sister 
of  Nymphodonis,  a  citizen  of  Abdera,  who  engaged  to  render  him 
and  his  son  Sadokus,  allies  of  Athens.  Sent  for  to  Athens  and 
appointed  proxenus  of  Athens  at  Abdera,  which  was  one  of  the 
Athenian  subject  allies,  Nymphodorus  made  this  alliance,  and 
promised  in  the  name  of  Sitalkes  that  a  sufficient  Thracian  force 
should  be  sent  to  aid  Athens  in  the  reconquest  of  her  revolted 
towns :  the  honour  of  Athenian  citizenship  was  at  the  same  time  | 
conferred  upon  Sadokus.^  Nymphodorus  farther  established  a 
good  understanding  between  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Athenians,  who  were  persuaded  to  restore  to  him  Therma,  which 
they  had  before  taken  from  him.  The  Athenians  had  thus  the 
promise  of  powerful  aid  against  the  Chalkidians  and  Potidaeans : 
yet  the  latter  still  held  out,  with  little  prospect  of  immediate 
surrender.  Moreover  the  town  of  Astakus  in  Akamania,  which 
the  Athenians  had  captiured  during  the  summer  in  the  course 
of  their  expedition  round  Peloponnesus,  was  recovered  during  the 
autumn  by  the  deposed  despot  Euarchus,  assisted  by  forty  Cor- 
inthian triremes  and  1000  hoplites.  This  Corinthian  armament, 
after  restoring  Euarchus,  made  some  unsuccessful  descents  both 
upon  other  parts  of  Akamauia  and  upon  the  island  of  Kephallenia. 
In  the  latter  they  were  entrapped  into  an  ambuscade  and  obliged 
to  return  home  with  considerable  loss.^ 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  autumn  also  that  Perikles,  chosen  by 
the  people  for  the  purpose,  delivered  the  funeral  oration  perikite  u 
at  the  public  interment  of  those  warriors  who  had  fallen  to  deliver  um 
during  the  campaign.     The  ceremonies  of  this  public  SSSeow 
token  of  respect  have  already  been  described  in  a  former  JJS^JJJJSJg 
chapter,  on  occasion  of  the  conquest  of  Samos.     But  that  ^y«»' 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  29.  «  Thucyd.  U,  33. 
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which  imparted  to  the  present  seene  an  imperishable  interest, 
was  the  discourse  of  the  chosen  statesman  and  orator ;  probably 
heard  by  Thucydides  himself,  and  in  substance  reproduced.  A 
large  crowd  of  citizens  and  foreigners,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ag^, 
accompanied  the  fimeral  procession  from  Athens  to  the  suburb 
called  the  outer  Kerameikus,  where  Perikles,  mounted  upon 
a  lofty  stage  prepared  for  the  occasion,  closed  the  ceremony 
with  his  address.  The  law  of  Athens  not  only  provided  this 
public  funeral  and  commemorative  discourse,  but  also  assigned 
maintenance  at  the  public  expense  to  the  children  of  the  slain 
warriors  until  they  attained  military  age :  a  practice  which 
was  acted  on  throughout  the  whole  war,  though  we  have  only  the 
description  and  discourse  belonging  to  this  single  occiision.* 

The  eleven  chapters  of  Thucydides  which  comprise  this  funeral 
Funeral  or*,  gpecch  are  among  the  most  memorable  relics  of  anti- 
ute.  quity ;  considering  that  under  the  language  and  arrange- 

ment of  the  historian — always  impressive,  though  sometimes 
harsh  and  peculiar,  like  the  workmanship  of  a  powerful  mind 
misled  by  a  bad  or  an  unattainable  model — we  possess  the 
substance  and  thoughts  of  the  illustrious  statesman.  A  portion 
of  it,  of  course,  is  and  must  be  commonplace,  belonging  to  all 
discourses  composed  for  a  similar  occasion.  Yet  this  is  true  only 
of  a  comparatively  small  portion.  Much  of  it  is  peculiar,  and 
every  way  worthy  of  Perikles — comprehensive,  rational,  and  full 
not  less  of  sense  and  substance  than  of  earnest  patriotism.  It  thus 
forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the  jejune,  though  elegant,  rhetoric  of 
other  harangues,  mostly*  not  composed  for  actual  delivery.     And 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  34-45.  Sometimes  also 
tbe  allies  of  Athens,  who  had  fallen 
along  with  her  citizens  in  battle,  had  a 
part  in  the  honours  of  the  public  burial 
(Lvsias,  Orat.  Funebr.  c.  13). 

*  The  critics,  from  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
kamaflsus  downward,  agree  for  the  most 
part  in  pronouncing  the  feeble  h6yos 

Eirtrd^ios,  ascribed  to  Demosthends,  to 
be  not  really  his.  Of  those  ascribed  to 
Plato  and  Lysias  also,  the  genuineness 
has  been  suspected,  though  upon  far 
less  grounds.  The  Menexenus,  if  it  be 
really  the  work  of  Plato,  however,  does 
not  add  to  his  fame :  but  the  harangue 
of  Lysias,  a  very  fine  composition,  may 
well  be  his,  and  may  perhaps  have  been 
really  delivered — though  probably  not 
delivered  by  him,  as  he  was  not  a  quali- 
fied citizen. 

See  the  general  instructions,  in  Dionys. 


Reisk,  on  the  contents  and  composition 
of  a  funeral  disco\u*se — Lysias  is  said  to 
have  composed  several — Plutarch,  Vit. 
X.  Orator,  p.  836. 

Compare  respecting  the  funeral  dis- 
course of  Periklds,  K.  F.  Weber,  Uber 
die  Stand-Rede  des  PeriklCs  (Darmstadt, 
1827);  Westermann,  Geschichte  der  Be- 
redsamkcit  in  Gnechcnland  und  Rotu. 
sect.  35,  63,  64 ;  Kutzen,  Perikles  als 
Staatsman,  p.  158,  sect.  12  (Urimma, 
1834). 

Dahlmann  (Historische  Forschungen, 
vol.  i.  p.  23)  seems  to  think  that  the 
original  oration  of  Perikles  contained 
a  large  sprinkling  of  mythical  allu- 
sions and  stories  out  of  the  antiquities 
of  Athens,  such  as  we  now  find  in  the 
other  funeral  orations  above  alluded  to; 
but  that  Thucydidds  himself  deliberately 
left  them  out  in  his  report.  There  seems 
Hal.  Ars  Rhetoric,  c.  6,   p.   258-2 Gi<,  i  no  foundation  for  this  suspicion.     It  is 
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it  desenresi  in  comparison  with  the  funeral  discourses  remaining  to 
us  from  Plato,  and  the  pseudo-Demosthenes,  and  even  Lysias, 
the  honourable  distinction  which  Thucydides  claims  for  his  own 
history — an  ever-living  possession,  not  a  mere  show-piece  for  the 
moment. 

In  the  outset  of  his  speech  Perikles  distinguishes  himself  from 
those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  same  function  of  public  orator, 
by  dissenting  from  the  encomiums  which  it  had  been  customary  to 
bestow  on  the  law  enjoining  these  funeral  harangues.  He  thinks 
that  the  publicity  of  the  funeral  itself,  and  the  general  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  and  grief  by  the  great  body  of  citizens,  tell  more 
emphatically  in  token  of  gratitude  to  the  brave  dead,  when  the 
scene  passes  in  silence — than  when  it  is  translated  into  the  words 
of  a  speaker,  who  may  easily  offend  either  by  incompetency  or  by 
apparent  feebleness,  or  perhaps  even  by  unseasonable  exaggeration. 
Nevertheless,  the  custom  having  been  embodied  in  law,  and  elected 
as  he  has  been  by  the  citizens,  he  comes  forward  to  discharge  the 
duty  imposed  upon  him  in  the  best  manner  he  can.^    * 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  in  this  discourse  is,  its  business- 
like, impersonal  character.  It  is  Athens  herself  who  undertakes 
to  commend  and  decorate  her  departed  sons,  as  well  as  to  hearten 
up  and  admonish  the  living. 

Afier  a  few  words  on  i^e  magnitude  of  the  empire  and  on  the 
glorious  efforts  as  well  as  endurance  whereby  their  forefathers  and 
they  had  acquired  it — Perikles  proceeds  to  sketch  the  plan  of  life, 
the  constitution,  and  the  manners,  under  which  such  achievements 
were  brought  about* 

^^  We  live  under  a  constitution  such  as  noway  to  envy  the  laws 

of  our  neighbours, — ourselves  an  example  to  others,  rather  gj^  ^^  , 

than  mere  imitators.     It  is  called  a  democracy,  since  its  Atbenun 

_  -I     1     •»*•  1  1    political  con- 

permanent  aim  tends  towards  the  Many  and  not  towards  •umuon.ami 

•  .  >ocl*l  life  M 

the  Few.     As  to  private  matters  and  disputes,  the  laws  ooaceired'by 

deal  equally  with  every  man :  while  in  regard  to  public 

affairs  and  to  claims  of  individual  influence,  every  man's  chance  of 


much  more  consonant  to  the  superior 
tone  of  dignity  which  reigns  throughout 
all  this  oration,  to  suppose  that  the 
mythical  narratives  and  even  the  pre- 
▼ious  historical  glories  of  Athens  never 
found  any  special  notice  in  the  speech 
of  Periklls — nothing  more  than  a  gene- 
ral recognition,  with  an  intimation  that 
he  does  not  dwell  upon  them  at  length 
because  they  were  weU*known  to  his 
audience — fjuucpttyoptlv  iv  9l96<rir  ov  fiov 


\6fit¥o$  idffu  (ii.  36). 
»  Thucyd.  ii.  35. 
'  Thucyd.  ii.  36.     'Air^  8i  olas  re  ^i- 

iroAiTcfaf,  ical  rp&trmr  ^|  oltop  uiyaka 
iy4ytrOy  ravra  ^riXi&a'as  wpStrov  ct/iu,  &o. 
In  the  Demosthenic  or  pseudo-JDemo- 
sthenic  Orat.  Funebris,  c.  8,  p.  1397 — 
Xpt?<rr»v  frinfdffv/uiTCfr  ovH^tfciOy  r^f 
SXiyr  iroXirtfof  (nriAtviSt  fto. 
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advancement  is  determined  not  by  party  favour  but  by  real  worth, 
according  as  his  reputation  stands  in  his  own  particular  depart- 
ment. Neither  poverty,  nor  obscure  station,  keep  him  back,^  if  he 
really  has  the  means  of  benefiting  the  city.  Moreover  our  social 
march  is  free,  not  merely  in  regard  to  public  affairs,  but  also  in 
regard  to  intolerance  of  each  other's  diversity  of  daily  pursuits. 
For  we  are  not  angry  with  our  neighbour  for  what  he  may  do  to 
please  himself,  nor  do  we  ever  put  on  those  sour  looks,*  which, 
though  they  do  no  positive  damage,  are  not  the  less  sure  to  offend. 
Thus  conducting  our  private  social  intercourse  with  reciprocal  in- 
dulgence, we  are  restrained  from  wrong  on  public  matters  by  fear 
and  reverence  of  our  magistrates  for  the  time  being  and  of  our 
laws — especially  such  laws  as  are  instituted  for  the  protection  of 
wrongful  sufferers,  and  even  such  others  as,  though  not  written,  are 
enforced  by  a  common  sense  of  shame.  Besides  this,  we  have  pro- 
vided for  our  minds  numerous  recreations  from  toil,  partly  by  our 
customary  solemnities  of  sacrifice  and  festival  throughout  the  year, 
partly  by  the  elegance  of  our  private  establishments, — the  daily 
charm  of  which  banishes  the  sense  of  discomfort.  From  the  magni- 
tude of  our  city,  the  products  of  the  whole  earth  are  brought  to  us, 
so  that  our  enjoyment  of  foreign  luxuries  is  as  much  our  own  and 
assured  as  those  which  we  grow  at  home.  In  respect  to  training  for 
war,  we  differ  from  our  opponents  (the  Lacedaemonians)  on  several 
material  points.  First,  we  lay  open  our  city  as  a  common  resort : 
we  apply  no  xenelasy  to  exclude  even  an  enemy  either  from  any 
lesson  or  any  spectacle,  the  full  view  of  which  he  may  think  advan- 
tageous to  him.  For  military  efficiency,  we  trust  less  to  manoeuvres 
and  quackery  than  to  our  own  native  bravery.  Next,  in  regard  to 
education,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  even  from  their  earliest  youth 
subject  themselves  to  an  irksome  exercise  for  the  attainment  of 
courage,  we  with  our  easy  habits  of  life  are  not  less  prepared  than 
they,  to  encounter  all  perils  within  the  measure  of  our  strength. 
The  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  Peloponnesian  confederates  do  not 
attack  us  one  by  one,  but  with  their  whole  united  force ;  while  we, 
when  we  attack  them  at  home,  overpower  for  the  most  part  all  of 


'  Thucyd.  ii.  37.  068'  9.Z  Kvrb.  irtylav, 
lx<"'  '^  Tt  iyc^hy  Spocrcu  r^y  vSkiy,  &((c^ 
fjunos  i.<pay(lq,  KfKw\6r€u :  compare  Plato, 
MenexenuB,  c.  8. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  37.  k\tv9((>ws  8i  rd  rt 
wphs  rh  Koiyhy  iroXirtiofify,  koI  4s  rijy 
vphs  iWiiXovs  rwy  Koff  ^fi^pay  iwirtiBtv- 
fJMTuy  6wo^icuff  oif  8t*  ifryiis  rhy  ir^Xai ,  tl 
Kofi*  ^Hop^y  T(  9pff  Hx^'^^^i  0^^^  hCw^ovf 


fi^yj  \vinipas  8i,  t^  ovf^e*  ix^'^^*'^^  irpoir- 
ri04/xtyot.  *Aye'irax0^5  8i  rh.  T810  wpoao- 
lxi\ovyTfS  T^  SrifiSaia  Bih.  Ji€os  fiAkurra  ov 
W€tpayofiovfi€yf  rSty  re  kti  4y  itpxv  ^^^^^ 
kKpoiffti  koUL  Tcoy  y6iiwy,  koL  fidXitrra  av- 
r&y  Zffoi  re  ^tr^  <tf^cAcI(f  ray  it9iKovfi4ywy 
KtTyrai,  koI  Zffoi  iypatpoi  6yr(S  cu(rxt;n)v 
&IAo\oyovfi4yriy  <t>4pov(ri. 
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them  who  try  to  defend  their  own  territory.  None  of  our  enemies 
has  ever  met  and  contended  with  our  entire  force ;  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  our  large  navy — partly  from  our  dispersion  in  different 
simultaneous  land-expeditions.  But  when  they  chance  to  be  en- 
gaged with  any  part  of  it,  if  victorious,  they  pretend  to  have  van- 
quished us  all — if  defeated,  they  pretend  to  have  been  vanquished 
by  all. 

"  Now,  if  we  are  willing  to  brave  danger,  just  as  much  under 
an  indulgent  system  as  under  constant  toil,  and  by  spontaneous 
courage  as  much  as  under  force  of  law — we  are  gainers  in  the  end 
by  not  vexing  ourselves  beforehand  with  sufferings  to  come,  yet 
still  appearing  in  the  hour  of  trial  not  less  daring  than  those  who 
toil  without  ceasing. 

*'  In  other  matters,  too,  as  well  as  in  these,  our  city  deserves 
admiration.  For  we  combine  elegance  of  taste  with  sim-  Eoiogj  npoo 
plicity  of  life,  and  we  pursue  knowledge  without  being  ^JSSiSin 
enervated  :*  we  employ  wealth  not  for  talking  and  osten-  **»~5*«'- 
tation,  but  as  a  real  help  in  the  proper  season :  nor  is  it  dis- 
graceful to  any  one  who  is  poor  to  confess  his  poverty,  though 
he  may  rather  incur  reproach  for  not  actually  keeping  himself  out 
of  poverty.  The  magistrates  who  discharge  public  trusts  fulfil 
their  domestic  duties  also — the  private  citizen,  while  engaged  in 
professional  business,  has  competent  knowledge  on  public  affairs : 
for  we  stand  alone  in  regarding  the  man  who  keeps  aloof  from  these 
latter  not  as  harmless,  but  as  useless.  Moreover,  we  always  hear 
and  pronounce  on  public  matters,  when  discussed  by  our  leaders — 
or  perhaps  strike  out  for  ourselves  correct  reasonings  about  them : 
far  from  accounting  discussion  an  impediment  to  action,  we  com- 
plain only  if  we  are  not  told  what  is  to  be  done  before  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  do  it.  For  in  truth  we  combine  in  the  most  remark- 
able manner  these  two  qualities — extreme  boldness  in  execution 
with  full  debate  beforehand  on  that  which  we  are  going  about : 
whereas  with  others,  ignorance  alone  imparts  boldness— debate 
introduces  hesitation.  Assuredly  those  men  are  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  stoutest  of  heart,  who,  knowing  most  precisely  both 
the  terrors  of  war  and  the  sweets  of  peace,  are  still  not  the  less 
willing  to  encounter  peril. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  40.    ^iAokoAoO/acv  7&p        The  first  strophe  of  the  Chorus  in 

Euripid.  Medea,  824-841,  mfiy  be  com- 
pared with  the  teDor  of  this  discourse 
of  Periklds:  the  praises  of  Attica  are 
there  dwelt  upon,  as  a  country  too  good 
to  receive  the  guilty  Medea, 


yua>Juda.v  ftKoinff  re  t^ov  fioAAov  icflup^ 
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**  In  fine,  I  affirm  that  our  city,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  the 
schoolmistress  of  Greece;^  while  viewed  individually,  we  enable 
the  same  man  to  furnish  himself  out  and  suffice  to  himself  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  ways  and  with  the  most  complete  grace  and 
refinement.  This  is  no  empty  boast  of  the  moment,  but  genuine 
reality :  and  the  power  of  the  city,  acquired  through  the  dispositions 
just  indicated,  exists  to  prove  it.  Athens  alone  of  all  cities  stands 
forth  in  actual  trial  greater  than  her  reputation :  her  enemy  when 
he  attacks  her  will  not  have  his  pride  wounded  by  suffering  defeat 
from  feeble  hands — her  subjects  will  not  think  themselves  degraded 
as  if  their  obedience  were  paid  to  an  unworthy  superior.*  Having 
thus  put  forth  our  power,  not  uncertified,  but  backed  by  the  most 
evident  proofs,  we  shall  be  admired  not  less  by  posterity  than  by 
our  contemporaries.  Nor  do  we  stand  in  need  either  of  Homer  or 
of  any  other  panegyrist,  whose  words  may  for  the  moment  please, 
though  the  truth  if  known  would  confute  their  intended  meaning. 
We  have  compelled  all  land  and  sea  to  become  accessible  to  our 
courage,  and  have  planted  everywhere  imperishable  monuments  of 
our  kindness  as  well  as  of  our  hostility. 

*'  Such  is  the  city  on  behalf  of  which  these  citizens,  resolved  that 
it  should  not  be  wrested  from  them,  have  nobly  fought  and  died' — 
and  on  behalf  of  which  all  of  us  here  left  behind  must  willingly 
toil.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  spoken  at  length  concerning 
the  city,  at  once  to  draw  from  it  the  lesson  that  the  conflict  is  not 
for  equal  motives  between  us  and  enemies  who  possess  nothing  of 
the  like  excellence — and  to  demonstrate  by  proofs  the  truth  of  my 
encomium  pronounced  upon  her.*' 

Perikles  pursues,  at  considerable  additional  length,  the  same 
tenor  of  mixed  exhortation  to  the  living  and  eulogy  of  the  dead ; 
with  many  special  and  emphatic  observations  addressed  to  the 
relatives  of  the  latter,  who  were  assembled  around  and  doubtless 
very  near  him.  But  the  extract  which  I  have  already  made  is  so 
long,  that  no  farther  addition  would  be  admissible :  yet  it  was  im- 
possible to  pass  over  lightly  the  picture  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth in  its  glory,  as  delivered  by  the  ablest  citizen  of  the  age. 


*  Tbucyd.  ii.  41.  ^vveKdv  r§  KfytOf 
Tt\v  T€  iraorav  'ir6Xiv  t^s  'EAAdSos  ircuScu- 
ffiv  flyaif  Kcd  naff  tKa<rroy  ^oKuy  &y  fioi 
rhy  ainhy  &yBpa  trap*  rjfiwy  ^iri  ir\€7a'r*  tky 
ct8t}  Kcd  fJLtrit  x^^'^^*'  fidXiffr'  tiy  tirrpa- 

The  abstract  word  wcdSfviriyf  in  place 
of  the  concrete  weuitvrpia^  seems  to 
soften  the  arrogance  of  the  affirmation. 

2  Thucyd.  ii.  41.     fiSyri  yiip  r&y  yvy 


iiKoris    Kptlffffooy    is    irt7pay   (px^Tcu^  icol 
fi6yri  olhf  r^  iroXffil^  iirtX^Syri  hrfoy^jcni' 

k6^    KaTdfiefi}\fty   ofs    oifX    ^'  ^^ctfi'    ip- 
Xerai. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  41.  ircpl  roia^rris  ohf 
ir6\€tas  oTSe  t«  ytyyalws,  ZiKaiovrrts  fiif 
iuf>aipf$^y(u  abr^y^  fiax^t*-fyoi  frcXc^^n^* 
tray^  &c. 
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The  effect  of  the  democratical  constitution,  with  its  difiused  and 
equal  citizenship,  in  calling  forth  not  merely  strong  attachment,  but 
painful  self-sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  all  Athenians — is  nowhere  more 
forcibly  insisted  upon  than  in  the  words  above  cited  of  Perikles,  as 
well  as  in  others  afterwards — *^  Contemplating  as  you  do  daily 
before  you  the  actual  power  of  the  state,  and  becoming  passionately 
attached  to  it,  when  you  conceive  its  full  greatness,  reflect  that  it  was 
all  acquired  by  men  daring,  acquainted  with  their  duty,  and  full  of 
an  honourable  sense  of  shame  in  thar  actions"  ^ — such  is  the  asso- 
ciation which  he  presents  between  the  greatness  of  the  state  as  an 
object  of  common  passion,  and  the  courage,  intelligence,  and  mutual 
esteem,  of  individual  citizens,  as  its  creating  and  preserving  causes ; 
poor  as  well  as  rich  being  alike  interested  in  the  partnership. 

But  the  claims  of  patriotism,  though  put  forward  as  essentially 
and  deservedly  paramount,  are  by  no  means  understood  ^^uux  toie- 
to  reign  exclusively,  or  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  demo-  SKSiuy  of 
cratical  activity.    Subject  to  these,  and  to  those  laws  and  ^^^ 
sanctions  which  protect  both  the  public  and  individuals  Athew. 
against  wrong,  it  is  the  pride  of  Athens  to  exhibit  a  rich  and  varied 
fimd  of  human  impulse — an  unrestrained  play  of  fancy  and  diversity 
of  private  pursuit,  coupled  with  a  reciprocity  of  cheerful  indulgence 
between  one  individual  and  another — and  an  absence  even  of  those 
'^  black  looks"  which  so  much  embitter  life,  even  if  they  never  pass 
into  enmity  of  fact     This  portion  of  the  speech  of  Perikles  de-  I 
serves  peculiar  attention,  because  it  serves  to  correct  an  assertion,  ' 
often  far  too  indiscriminately  made,  respecting  antiquity  as  con-* 
trasted  with  modem  societies — an  assertion  that  the  ancient  societies  j 
sacrificed  the  individual  to  the  state,  and  that  only  in  modem  times 
has  individual  agency  been  left  free  to  the  proper  extent.     This  is 
pre-eminently  tme  of  Sparta  :~it  is  also  true  in  a  great  degree 
of  the  ideal  societies  depicted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle :  but  it  is 
pointedly  untrue  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  nor  can  we  with  any 
confidence  predicate  it  of  the  major  part  of  the  Grecian  cities. 

I  shall  hereafter  return  to  this  point  when  I  reach  the  times  of 
the  great  speculative  philosophers :  at  present,  I  merely  bespeak 
attention  to  the  speech  of  Perikles  as  negativing  the  supposition,  that 
exorbitant  interference  of  the  state  with  individual  liberty  was  uni- 

>  Thuoyd.  ii.  43.  r^v  rris  'r6Kws  8^  .  ^rr^croKTo,  &o. 
yemitf  KoJf  ^fi4pav  ^py^  $9wfi4yovs  icai  klffx^v^it-woi :  compare  Demosthen. 
ifHurrhi  yiyvoiiivovt  ovr^s,  icoi  5ray  ^luv  Orat.  Funebrii,  C  7,  p.  1396.  Kl  fthf 
fi9yd\v  96^11  tlrcu,  Mvft,ovfi4yovt  tn  roK'  yiip  8<&  r&y  hxiyttv  Iwnffrtlai  94os  /ikw 
fA&tnts  ical  yiyy6<rKoyr9S  r&  S^orro,  icoi  4vtpyd(orr€u  rciis  iroXtrMS,  aiffX^mfP  V  •& 
iy  roit  (pyois  at(rxvv({/icvoi,  &y8pcf  a^^     wapiffraeny. 
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versal  among  the  ancient  Greek  republics.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
It  is  only  he  has  present  to  his  mind  a  comparison  with  the  ex- 
^^wmJ  treme  narrowness  and  rigour  of  Sparta,  and  that  there- 
iMtan™s'*  fore  his  assertions  of  the  extent  of  positive  liberty  at 
intertSred^uT  Athcns  must  bc  uudcrstood  as  partially  qualified  by  such 
dS^S  with°^  contrast.  But  even  making  allowance  for  this,  the  stress 
ir^ny^S*  which  he  lays  upon  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action  at 
Greece.  Athcus,  uot  merely  from  excessive  restraint  of  law,  but  also 
from  practical  intolerance  between  man  and  man,  and  tyranny  of  the 
majority  over  individual  dissenters  in  taste  and  pursuit — deserves 
serious  notice,  and  brings  out  one  of  those  points  in  the  national 
character  upon  which  the  intellectual  development  of  the  time 
mainly  depended.  The  national  temper  was  indulgent  in  a  high 
degree  to  all  the  varieties  of  positive  impulse.  The  peculiar 
promptings  in  every  individual  bosom  were  allowed  to  manifest 
themselves  and  bear  fruit,  without  being  suppressed  by  external 
opinion  or  trained  into  forced  conformity  with  some  assumed 
standard :  antipathies  against  any  of  them  formed  no  part  of  the 
habitual  morality  of  the  citizen.  While  much  of  the  generating 
causes  of  human  hatred  was  thus  rendered  inoperative,  and  while 
society  was  rendered  more  comfortable,  more  instructive,  and  more 
stimulating — all  its  germs  of  productive  fruitfiil  genius,  so  rare 
everywhere,  found  in  such  an  atmosphere  the  maximum  of  encou- 
ragement AVithin  the  limits  of  the  law,  assuredly  as  faithfully 
observed  at  Athens  as  anywhere  in  Greece,  individual  impulse, 
taste,  and  even  eccentricity,  were  accepted  with  indulgence,  instead 
of  being  a  mark  as  elsewhere  for  the  intolerance  of  neighbours  or 
Free  play  of   of  the  oublic.     This  remarkable  feature  in  Athenian  life 

individual  ,  *  , 

taste  and  will  help  US  in  a  future  chapter  to  explain  the  striking 
Athen«-im-   caTccr  of  Sokratcs,  and  it  farther  presents  to  us,  under 

portance  of  ^         f  r     i  i  •    i        i  i» 

this  pheno-     another  face,  a  great  part  of  tliat  which  the  censors  of 

menon  '"»,  <,  iii  ft  »      t 

aociety.  Athcus  dcuounccd  under  the  name  of  "  demijcratical 
licence."  The  liberty  and  diversity  of  individual  life  in  that  city 
were  offensive  to  Xenophon,^  Plato,  and  Aristotle — attached  either 
to  the  monotonous  drill  of  Sparta,  or  to  some  other  ideal  standard, 
which,  though  much  better  than  the  Spartan  in  itself,  they  were  dis- 
posed to  impress  upon  society  with  a  heavy-handed  uniformity. 


^  Compare  the  sentiment  of  Xeno- 
phon,  the  precise  reverse  of  that  which 
ia  here  laid  down  byTerikles,  extolling 
the  rigid  discipline  of  Sparta,  and  de- 
nouncing the  laxity  of  Athenian  life 
(Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  5,  15;  iii.  12, 


5).  It  is  curious  that  the  sentiment 
appears  in  this  dialogue  as  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  younger  Perikl^  ( illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  great  Perikl^)  in  a  dia- 
logue with  Sokrates. 
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That  liberty  of  individual  action,  not  merely  from  the  over-restraints 
of  law,  but  from  the  tyranny  of  jealous  opinion,  such  as  Perikles 
depicts  in  Athens,  belongs  more  naturally  to  a  democracy,  where 
there  is  no  select  One  or  Few  to  receive  worship  and  set  the  fashion, 
than  to  any  other  form  of  government.  But  it  is  very  rare  even  in 
democracies.  None  of  the  governments  of  modem  times,  demo- 
cratical,  aristocratical  or  monarchical,  presents  anything  like  the 
picture  of  generous  tolerance  towards  social  dissent,  and  spon- 
taneity of  individual  taste,  which  we  read  in  the  speech  of  the  j 
Athenian  statesman.  In  all  of  them,  the  intolerance  of  the  national 
opinion  cuts  down  individual  character  to  one  out  of  a  few  set  types, 
to  which  every  person,  or  every  family,  is  constrained  to  adjust  itself, 
and  beyond  which  all  exceptions  meet  either  with  hatred  or  with 
derision.  To  impose  upon  men  such  restraints  either  of  law  or  of 
opinion  as  are  requisite  for  the  security  and  comfort  of  society,  but 
to  encourage  rather  than  repress  the  free  play  of  individual  impulse 
subject  to  those  limits — is  an  ideal,  which  if  it  was  ever  approached 
at  Athens,  has  certainly  never  been  attained,  and  has  indeed  com- 
paratively been  little  studied  or  cared  for,  in  any  modem  society. 

Connected  with  this  reciprocal  indulgence  of  individual  diversity, 
was  not  only  the  hospitable  reception  of  all  strangrcrs  at  Extnumit- 

,  .A  ,  A>  nary  aod 

Athens,  which  Perikles  contrasts  with  the  xenelasy  or  many^iided 
jealous  expulsion  practised  at  Sparta — but  also  the  many-  Athenl  ^ 
sided  activity,  bodily  and  mental,  visible  in  the  former,  so  oppo- 
site to  that  narrow  range  of  thought,  exclusive  discipline  of  the 
body,  and  never-ending  preparation  for  war,  which  formed  the 
system  of  the  latter.  His  assertion  that  Athens  was  equal  to 
Sparta  even  in  her  own  solitary  excellence — efficiency  on  the  field 
of  battle — is  doubtless  untenable.  But  not  the  less  impressive  is 
his  sketch  of  that  multitude  of  concurrent  impulses  which  at  this 
same  time  agitated  and  impelled  the  Athenian  mind — the  strength 
of  one  not  implying  the  weakness  of  the  remainder :  the  relish  for 
all  pleasures  of  art  and  elegance,  and  the  appetite  for  intellectual 
expansion,  coinciding  in  the  same  bosom  with  energetic  promptitude 
as  well  as  endurance :  abundance  of  recreative  spectacles,  yet  noway 
abatingr  the  cheerfulness  of  obedience  even  to  the  hardest  calls  of 
patriotic  duty :  that  combination  of  reason  and  courage  which  en- 
countered danger  the  more  willingly  from  having  discussed  and 
calculated  it  beforehand ;  lastly  an  anxious  interest,  as  well  as  a 
competence  of  judgement,  in  public  discussion  and  public  action, 
common  to  every  citizen  rich  and  poor,  and  combined  with  every 
man's  own  private  industry.  So  comprehensive  an  ideal  of  many- 
VOL.  rv.  T 
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sided  social  development,  bringing  out  the  capacities  for  action  and 
endurance,  as  well  as  those  for  enjoyment,  would  be  sufficiently  re- 
markable, even  if  we  supposed  it  only  existing  in  the  imagination 
of  a  philosopher :  but  it  becomes  still  more  so  when  we  recollect 
that  the  main  features  of  it  at  least  were  drawn  from  the  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  speaker.  It  must  be  taken  however  as  belonging 
peculiarly  to  the  Athens  of  Perikles  and  his  contemporaries.  It 
would  not  have  suited  either  the  period  of  the  Persian  war  fifty 
years  before,  or  that  of  Demosthenes  seventy  years  afterwards.  At 
the  former  period,  the  art,  the  letters,  and  the  philosophy,  adverted 
to  with  pride  by  Perikles,  were  as  yet  backward,  while  even  the 
active  energy  and  democratical  stimulus,  though  very  powerful, 
had  not  been  worked  up  to  the  pitch  which  they  afterwards 
reached :  at  the  latter  period,  although  the  intellectual  manifesta- 
tions of  Athens  subsist  in  full  or  even  increased  vigour,  we  shall 
find  the  personal  enterprise  and  energetic  spirit  of  her  citizens 
materially  abated.  As  the  circumstances,  which  I  have  already 
recounted,  go  far  to  explain  the  previous  upward  movement,  so 
those  which  fill  the  coming  chapters,  confciining  the  disasters  of  the 
Peloponnesiau  war,  will  be  found  to  explain  still  more  completely 
the  declining  tendency  shortly  about  to  commence.  Athens  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  entire  ruin,  from  which  it  is  surprising  that 
she  recovered  at  all — but  noway  surprising  that  she  recovered  at 
the  expense  of  a  considerable  loss  of  personal  energy  in  the  cha- 
racter of  her  citizens. 

And  thus  the  season  at  which  Perikles  delivered  his  discourse 
Pecuiurand  ^®"^  ^^  '^  ^"  additional  and  peculiar  pathos.  It  was  at  a 
Interesting     time  whcu  Athcus  was  as  yet  erect  and  at  her  maximum. 

moment  at  • 

which  the      For  though  her  real  power  was  doubtless  much  diminished 

dlHCourse  of  ^^  ___ 

jvrikiaswas  compared  with  the  period  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce, 
Athens  now  yet  the  great  edifices  and  works  of  art,  achieved  since 
mnmofher  thcu,  tcndcd  to  compcnsatc  that  loss,  insofar  as  the  sense 
dining  ten-  of  grcatucss  was  conccmed  :  and  no  one,  cither  citizen  or 
nience^n  cncmy,  Considered  Athens  as  having  at  all  declined.  It 
^*"^  ■  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  struggle  with 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  the  coming  hardships  of  which 
Perikles  never  disguised  either  to  himself  or  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
though  lie  fully  counted  upon  eventual  success.  Attica  had  been 
already  invaded ;  it  was  no  longer  "  the  uuwasted  territory,*'  as 
Euripides  had  designated  it  in  his  tragedy  Medea,^  represented 
three  or  four  months  before  the  march  of  Archidamus.     A  picture 

*  Eiiripidds,  Medea,  824.    Upas  x««'f>as  imropOiirov  r\  &c. 
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of  Athens  in  her  social  glory  was  well-calculated  both  to  rouse  the 
pride  and  nerve  the  courage  of  those  individual  citizens,  who  had 
been  compelled  once,  and  would  be  compelled  again  and  again, 
to  abandon  their  country-residence  and  fields  for  a  thin  tent  or 
confined  hole  in  the  city.^  Such  calamities  might  indeed  be  fore- 
seen :  but  there  was  one  still  greater  calamity,  which  though  actu- 
ally then  impending,  could  not  be  foreseen :  the  terrific  pestilence 
which  will  be  recounted  in  the  coming  chapter.  The  bright  colours 
and  tone  of  cheerful  confidence,  which  pervade  the  discourse  of 
Perikles,  appear  the  more  striking  from  being  in  immediate  ante- 
cedence to  the  awful  description  of  this  distemper :  a  contrast,  to 
which  Thucydides  was  doubtless  not  insensible,  and  which  is  another 
circumstance  enhancing  the  interest  of  the  composition. 


'  The  remarks  of  DionysiuB  Halikar- 
nassus,  tending  to  show  that  the  number 
of  dead  buried  on  this  occasion  was  so 
small,  and  the  actions  in  which  they 
had  been  slain  so  insignificant,  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  so  elaborate  an  harangue 
as  this  of  Periklds — and  finding  fault 
with  Thucydides  on  that  ground— are 
by  no  means  well-foimded  or  justifiable. 
He  treats  Thucydidds  like  a  dramatic 
writer  putting  a  speech  into  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  characters,  and  he  con- 
siders that  the  occasion  chosen  for  this 
speech  was  unworthy.  But  though  this 
assumption  would  be  correct  with  re- 
gard to  many  ancient  historians,  and  to 
Dionysius  himself  in  his  Roman  history 
— ^it  is  not  correct  with  reference  to 
Thuoydidds.  The  speech  of  Perikles 
was  a  real  speech,  heard,  reproduced, 
and  doubtless  drest  up,  by  Thucydidds  : 


if  therefore  more  is  said  than  the  num- 
ber of  the  dead  or  the  magnitude  of  the 
occasion  warranted,  this  is  the  fault  of 
Perikl^,  and  not  of  Thucydidds.  Dio- 
nysius says  that  there  were  many  other 
occasions  throughout  the  war  much 
more  worthy  of  an  elaborate  funeral 
harangue— especially  the  disastrous  loss 
of  the  Sicilian  army.  But  Thucydidte 
could  not  have  heard  any  of  them,  after 
lus  exile  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war : 
and  we  may  well  prestune  that  none  of 
them  would  bear  any  comparison  with 
this  of  Periklds.  Nor  does  Dionysius 
at  all  appreciate  the  full  drcumstancee 
of  this  first  year  of  the  war — which, 
when  completely  felt,  will  be  found  to 
render  the  splendid  and  copious  ha- 
rangue of  the  great  statesman  eminenUy 
seasonable.  See  Dionys.  H.  de  Thucya. 
Judio.  p.  849-851. 


T  2 
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CHAPTER   XLIX. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR  DOWN  TO  THE 
END  OF  THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

At  the  close  of  one  year  after  the  attempted  surprise  of  Platsea  by 
430  iw.  the  Thebans,  the  belligerent  parties  in  Greece  remained 
TOitaofthe  in  an  unaltered  position  as  to  relative  strength.  Nothing 
Soring  the  decisive  had  been  accomplished  on  either  side,  either 
war/***'*'  by  the  invasion  of  Attica,  or  by  the  flying  descents  round 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  In  spite  of  mutual  damage  inflicted — 
doubtless  in  the  greatest  measure  upon  Attica — no  progress  was 
yet  made  towards  the  fulfilment  of  those  objects  which  had  induced 
the  Peloponnesians  to  go  to  war.  Especially  the  most  pressing 
among  all  their  wishes — the  relief  of  Potida?a — was  noway  ad- 
vanced ;  for  the  Athenians  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  relax  the 
blockade  of  that  city.  The  result  of  the  first  year  s  operations  had 
thus  been  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  Corinthians  and  the  other 
ardent  instigators  of  war,  while  it  justified  the  anticipations  both  of 
Perikles  and  of  Archidamus. 

A  second  devastation  of  Attica  was  resolved  upon  for  the  com- 
Second  inva-  mencemcut  of  spring ;  and  measures  were  taken  for  csT" 
by'tii^f^ii*  rying  it  all  over  that  territory,  since  the  settled  policy  of 
SSS^'JSdT  Athens  not  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  invaders  was  now 
II2tKiiThe'  ascertained.  About  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
""^  April,  the  entire  Peloponnesian  force  (two- thirds  from 

each  confederate  city  as  before)  was  assembled  under  the  com- 
mand of  Archidamus  and  marched  into  Attica.  This  time  they 
carried  the  work  of  systematic  destruction  not  merely  over  the 
Thriasian  plain  and  the  plain  immediately  near  to  Athens,  as 
before ;  but  also  to  the  more  southerly  portions  of  Attica,  down 
even  as  far  as  the  mines  of  Laurium.  They  traversed  and  ravaged 
both  the  eastern  and  the  western  coast,  remaining  not  less  than 
forty  days  in  the  country.  They  found  the  territory  deserted  as 
before,  all  the  population  having  retired  within  the  walls. ^ 

In  regard  to  this  second  invasion,  Perikles  recommended  the 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  47-55. 
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same  defensive  policy  as  he  had  applied  to  the  first ;  and  appa- 
rently the  citizens  had  now  coine  to  acquiesce  in  it,  if  not  willingly, 
at  least  with  a  full  conviction  of  its  necessity.  But  a  new  visitation 
had  now  occurred,  diverting  their  attention  from  the  invader, 
though  enormously  aggravating  their  suflTerings.  A  few  days  after 
Archidamus  entered  Attica,  a  pestilence  or  epidemic  sickness 
broke  out  unexpectedly  at  Athens. 

It  appears  that  this  terrific  disorder  had  been  ra^ng  for  some 
time  throughout  the  regions  round  the  Mediterranean ;  commence- 
having  begun,   as  was   believed,   in   Ethiopia — thence  pestilence  or 

.    ,      T7         X         1   T  *i  1  •  epidemical 

passmg  mto  r-gypt  and  Libya,  and  overrunnmg  a  con-  Athem. 
siderable  portion  of  Asia  under  the  Persian  government.  About 
sixteen  years  before,  too,  there  had  been  a  similar  calamity  in 
llome  and  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Recently,  it  had  been  felt  in 
Lcmnos  and  some  other  islands  of  the  iEgean,  yet  seemingly  not 
with  such  intensity  as  to  excite  much  notice  generally  in  the 
Grecian  world :  at  length  it  passed  to  Athens,  and  first  showed 
itself  in  the  Peiraeus.  The  progress  of  the  disease  was  as  rapid 
and  destructive  as  its  appearance  had  been  sudden;  whilst  the 
extraordinary  accumulation  of  people  within  the  city  and  long 
walls,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  invaders  in  the 
country,  was  but  too  favourable  to  every  form  of  contagion. 
Families  crowded  together  in  close  cabins  and  places  of  temporary 
shelter^ — throughout  a  city  constructed  (like  most  of  those  in 
Greece)  with  little  regard  to  the  conditions  of  salubrity — and  in  a 
state  of  mental  chagrin  from  the  forced  abandonment  and  sacrifice 
of  their  properties  in  the  country,  transmitted  the  disorder  with 
fatal  facility  from  one  to  the  other.  Beginning  as  it  did  about  the 
middle  of  April,  the  increasing  heat  of  summer  farther  aided  the 
disorder,  the  symptoms  of  which,  alike  violent  and  sudden,  made 
themselves  the  more  remarked  because  the  year  was  particularly 
exempt  from  maladies  of  every  other  description.' 


1  Thucyd,  ii.  52;  Diodor.  xii.  45; 
Plutarch,  PorikW^,  c.  34.  It  ia  to  be 
iviaarked,  that  the  AtheDiana,  though 
their  persons  and  moveable  property 
were  crowded  within  the  walls,  haa  not 
<lriven  in  their  sheep  and  cattle  alno, 
but  had  transported  them  over  to  Eu- 
bo^a  and  the  neighbouring  islands  (Thu- 
cyd. ii.  14;.  Hence  they  escaped  a 
fierious  aggravation  of  their  epidemic: 
for  in  the  accounts  of  the  epidemics 
which  desolated  Konio  under  similai* 
circumstances,  we  find  the  accumulation 
of  groat  numbers  of  cattle,  along  vrith 


human  beings,  specified  as  a  terrible 
addition  to  the  calamity  (see  Livy,  iil. 
6() ;  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  x.  53 : 
compare  Niebuhr,  Homisch.  Gesch.  vol. 
ii.p.  90). 

«  Thucyd.  ii.  49.  Th  ii\v  y^  tros,  ifs 
&fio\oyuTOf  iK  wdmwy  fAdXitrra  8^  iKU¥o 
iifoffov  is  ras  &AAa$  &<r0cye(at  ir6yx€iytr 
oy,  Hippokratds,  in  his  description  of 
the  epidemic  fever  at  Thasos,  makes  a 
similar  remark  on  the  absence  of  all 
other  diHorders  at  the  time  (Epidem.  i.* 
8.  vol.  ii.  p.  640,  ed.  Littre). 
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of  the  epi 
demic  by 
Thucydides 
— his  concep- 
tion of  the. 
duty  of  ex- 
actly observ- 
ing and 
recording. 


Of  this  plague — or  (more  properly)  eruptive  typhoid  fever,* 
Description  distinct  froTD,  yet  analogous  to,  the  small-pox — a  de- 
scription no  less  clear  than  impressive  has  been  left  by 
the  historian  Thucydides,  himself  not  only  a  spectator 
but  a  suflFerer.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  his  merits, 
that  his  notice  of  the  symptoms,  given  at  so  early  a  stage 
of  medical  science  and  observation,  is  such  as  to  instruct 
the  medical  reader  of  the  present  age,  and  to  enable  the  malady 
to  be  understood  and  identified.  The  observations  with  which 
that  notice  is  ushered  in,  deserve  particular  attention.  "  In  respect 
to  this  distemper  (he  says),  let  every  man,  physician  or  not,  say 
what  he  thinks  respecting  the  source  from  whence  it  may  probably 
have  arisen,  and  respecting  the  causes  which  he  deems  sufficiently 
powerful  to  have  produced  so  great  a  revolution.  But  I,  having 
myself  had  the  distemper,  and  having  seen  others  suffering  under 
it,  will  state  what  it  actually  was^  and  will  indicate  in  addition 
such  other  matters,  as  will  furnish  any  man,  who  lays  them  to 
heart,  with  knowledge  and  the  means  of  calculation  beforehand,  in 
case  the  same  misfortune  should  ever  again  occur."  ^     To  record 


*  "La  deucription  de  Thucydide  (ob- 
8er\'e8  M.  Littre.  in  his  introduction  to 
the  works  of  Hippokrates,  torn.  i.  p. 
122)  est  tollement  bonne  qu'elle  auffit 
pleinement  pour  nous  faire  comprendre 
ce  que  cette  ancicnne  maladie  a  dt(5 :  et 
il  est  fort  h.  regretter  quo  dcs  medecins 
tela  qu'Hippocrate  et  Galien  n'aient 
rien  dcrit  sur  lea  grandes  ^piddmies, 
dont  lis  ont  dte  les  spectateurs.  Hip- 
pocrate  a  6t6  t<$moin  de  cette  peste  ra- 
contde  par  Thucydide,  et  il  ne  nous  en 
a  pas  laisac  la  description.  Galien  vit 
^galement  la  fibvre  dniptivo  qui  desola 
le  mondo  sous  Marc  Aurele,  et  qu'il  ap- 
pello  lui-mdme  la  longue  peste.  Cepen- 
dant  excepts?  quelques  mots  dpars  dans 
sea  volumineux  ouvragea,  except^  quel- 
ques indications  fugitives,  il  ne  nous  a 
rien  transmis  sur  un  ^vc^nement  mddical 
aussi  important ;  2i  tel  point  que  si  nous 
n'avions  pas  le  r6oit  de  Thucydide,  il 
nous  seroit  foH  difficile  de  nous  faire 
une  id(5e  de  celle  qu'a  viie  Galien,  et  qui 
eat  la  mdme  (comme  M.  Hecker  s'est 
attachd  h  le  dcraontrer")  que  la  maladie 
connue  sous  le  nom  de  Peate  d'Athenes. 
C'e'tait  une  fiuvre  Eruptive,  differente  de 
la  variole,  et  c?teinte  aujourd'hui.  On  a 
cm  en  voir  les  traces  dans  les  charhons 
(HyOpaKts)  deB  livn^s  Hippocratiques." 

Both  KrausB  (Disquisitio  de  naturd 
morbi  Atbeniensium.     Stuttgard,  1831, 


p.  38)  and  Haiiser  (Historisch.  Patholog. 
Unterauchungen.  Dresden,  1839,  p.  50) 
assimilate  the  pathological  phaenomena 
specified  by  Thucydidds  to  dififerent 
portiona  of  the  *Eiri8^/iiou  of  Hippocrates. 
M.  Littre  thinks  that  the  resemblance 
is  not  close  or  precise,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  one  being  identified  with  the  other. 
"  Le  tableau  si  frappant  qu'en  a  trao^ 
ce  grand  historien  ne  se  r^produit  pas 
certainement  avec  une  nettct«5  auffisaute 
dans  les  brefs  details  donn<fs  par  Hippo- 

I  crate.     La  maladie  d'Athenes  avoit  un 
type  si  tranches,  que  tous  ceux  qui  en 

I  ont  parl^  ont  du  le  r^produire  dans  sea 
parties  essentielles.**  (Argument  aux 
2me  Livre  des  Epid<5miea,  (Euvres  d' 
Hippocrate,  tom.  v.  p.  64.)  There  ap- 
pears good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
great  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  world  under  Marcus  Aurelius 
(the  Peatis  Antoniniana)  was  a  renewal 
of  what  is  called  the  Plague  of  Athena. 
2  Thucyd.  ii.  48.  \€y4ru  fihy  oiv  wtpl 
auTOVy  &s  fKouTTos  jiyvd^aKd,  Koi  larphs 
Kol  iBiumiSy  d.<p*  thov  fixhs  Ijv  y^vioBai 
ahrh^  Kol  rks  alrias  &<rrivas  yofii^ti  ro- 
aavrris  fi^rafioXrjs  Uay^s  flvcu  Bvvufiiv  is 
rh  fifTa(rTrj(rai  ax^^"'  ^t^  ^^  ®^*^*'  '''* 
iytyvfro  A-e^w,  Kcd  d.<p*  wv  &y  ris  (Tkoicuv, 
ft  troTf  K<d  aZOis  iiriirfaoi,  /tctXiOT*  tiy 
^XO*  "»■*  irpofiBcos  fi^  d.yvot7Vf  ravra  8i?- 
\(i<rwf  adT6s  re  vo<rii<ras  K<d  avrhs  iS^i^ 
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past  facts,  as  a  basis  for  rational  prevision  in  regard  to  the  future 
— the  same  sentiment  which  Thucydides  mentions  in  his  preface,* 
as  having  animated  him  to  the  composition  of  his  history — was  at 
that  time  a  duty  so  little  understood,  that  we  have  reason  to 
admire  not  less  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  it  in  practice, 
than  the  distinctness  with  which  he  conceives  it  in  theory.  We 
may  infer  from  his  language  that  speculation  in  his  day  was  active 
respecting  the  causes  of  this  plague,  according  to  the  vague  and 
fanciful  physics,  and  scanty  stock  of  ascertained  facts,  which  was 
all  that  could  then  be  consulted.  By  resisting  the  itch  of  theorising 
from  one  of  those  loose  hypotheses  which  then  appeared  plausibly 
to  explain  everything,  he  probably  renounced  the  ]K)int  of  view 
from  which  most  credit  and  interest  would  be  derivable  at  the 
time.  But  his  simple  and  precise  summary  of  observed  facts 
carries  with  it  an  imperishable  value,  and  even  affords  grounds 
for  imagining  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  habits  and  training 
of  his  contemporary  Hippokrates,  and  the  other  Asklepiads  of 
Kos.» 


Demokritus,  among  others,  connected 
the  generation  of  these  epidemics  with 
his  general  system  of  atoms,  atmospheric 
effluvia,  and  ctSwXa:  see  Plutarch,  Sym- 
posiac.  viii.  9,  p.  733;  Demokriti  Frag- 
ment., ed.  Mullach.  lib.  iv.  p.  409. 

The  causes  of  the  Athenian  epidemic 


"Toutefois  oe  qu'il  importe  ici  do 
constater,  ce  n*e8t  pas  qu'Hippocrate  a 
observe  de  telle  ou  telle  manidre,  mais 
c'est  qu*il  a  eu  I'idde  de  recueillir  et  de 
consigner  des  faits  particuliert.  En 
effet,  rien,  dans  Tantiquit^,  n'a  6i6  plus 
rare  que  ce  soin:  outre  Hippocrate,  je 
ne  connois  qu'Erasistrate  qm  se  soit  oc- 


as given  by  Diodorus  (zii.  58) — unusual  cup^  de  relater  sous  eette  forme  le«  r^ 
rains,  watery  quality  of  grain,  absence  j  sultats  de  son  experience  clinique.  Ni 
of  the  Etesian  winds,  &c.,  may  perhaps  .  Oalien  lui-m6me,  nl  Ar^t^,  ni  Soranus, 
be  true  of  the  revival  of  the  epidemic  in  I  ni  les  autres  qui  sont  arriv^  jusquli 
the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  but  can  hardly  i  nous,  n*ont  suivi  un  aussi  louable  ex- 
be  true  of  its  first  appearance;    since    emple.      Les    observations     consignees 


Thucydides  states  that  the  vear  in  other 
respects  was  unusually  healthy,  and  the 
epidemic  was  evidently  brought  from 
foreign  parts  to  Peirscus. 

»  Thucytl.  i.  V2. 

'  See  the  words  of  Thucydides,  ii.  49. 
Kcd  airoKa$dp<r€ts  x^^^'  iraffcu  Zfrat  bfrh 
tar pttv  ifv 0 fiatr ft,ivai  tlfrlvf  ir^t- 
(ray — which  would  seem  to  indicate  a 


dans  la  collection  Hippocratique  consti- 
tuent la  plus  grande  partie,  h  beaucoop 
prte,  de  ce  que  I'antiquit^  a  poai6d4  en 
oe  genre:  et  si,  en  commentant  le  tra- 
vail d'Hippocrate,  on  Tavait  un  peu 
imite,  nous  auriona  des  mat^rlaux  k 
I'aide  desquels  nous  prendrions  une  idde 
bien  plus  pr<fcise  de  la  pathologie  de  oes 
siecles   recules.  .  .  .  Mais  tout  en  ex- 


familiarity  with  the  medical  termino-  primant  ce  regret  et  en  reconnaissant 
logy : — compare  also  his  allusion  to  the  '  cette  utility  relative  h  nous  autres  mo- 
Hpeculations  of  the  physicians,  cited  in  j  demes  et  veritablement  considerable,  il 
the  previous  note;  andc.  51 — tA  ird<rp  !  faut  apouter  que  Tantiquite'  avoit  dans 
italrp  0ffpair«u^/iffya,  &o.  les  faits  et  la  doctrine  Jlippocratiqoes 

In  proof  how  rare  the  conception  was,  |  un  aliment  qui  lui  a  suffi— et  qu*une 
in  ancient  times,  of  the  importance  of  collection,  mdtne  dtendue,  d'histoiret 
collecting  and  registering  particular  '  particulit^res  n*auroit  pas  alors  modifttf 
medical  facts,  I  transcribe  the  follow-  la  me'decine,  du  moms  la  medecine 
ing  observations  from  M.Littrc'i'CEuvres  scientifique,  essentiellement  et  au  delk 
d'Hippocrate,tom.  iv.p.  046,  Komarquee  .  de  la  limite  que  comportoit  la  phyii- 
Retro8i)ectives).  I  ologie.    Je  pourrai  montrer  ailleun  que 
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It  is  hardly  within  the  proviuce  of  an  historian  of  Greece  to 
Extensive  Tcpcat  aftCF  Thucydidcs  the  painful  enumeration  of 
ISfferilS^of  symptoms,  violent  in  the  extreme  and  pervading  every 
Athens.  portion  of  the  bodily  system,  which  marked  this  fearful 
disorder.  Beginning  in  Peiraeus,  it  quickly  passed  into  the  city, 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  was  speedily  filled  with  sickness 
and  suffering,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been  known. 
The  seizures  were  sudden,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  sufferers 
perished  after  deplorable  agonies  on  the  seventh  or  on  the  ninth 
day.  Others,  whose  strength  of  constitution  carried  them  over 
this  period,  found  themselves  the  victims  of  exhausting  and  in- 
curable diarrhoea  afterwards :  with  others  again,  after  traversing 
both  these  stages,  the  distemper  fixed  itself  in  some  particular 
member,  the  eyes,  the  genitals,  the  hands,  or  the  feet,  which  were 
rendered  permanently  useless,  or  in  some  cases  amputated,  even 
where  the  patient  himself  recovered.  There  were  also  some  whose 
recovery  was  attended  with  a  total  loss  of  memory,  so  that  they 
no  more  knew  themselves  or  recognised  their  friends.  No  treat- 
ment or  remedy  appearing,  except  in  accidental  cases,  to  produce 
any  beneficial  effect,  the  physicians  or  surgeons  whose  aid  was 
invoked  became  completely  at  fault  While  trying  their  accus- 
tomed means  without  avail,  they  soon  ended  by  catching  the 
malady  themselves  and  perishing.  The  charms  and  incantations,* 
to  which  the  unhappy  patient  resorted,  were  not  likely  to  be  more 
efficacious.  While  some  asserted  that  the  Peloponnesians  had 
poisoned  the  cisterns  of  water,  others  referred  the  visitation  to  the 
wrath  of  the  Gods,  and  especially  to  Apollo,  known  by  hearers  of 

la  doctrine  d'Hippocrate  et  do  IVcole  ;  music  and  song  (Plutarch,  De  Musicd, 
de  Cos  a  6t4  la  seule   solide,  la  seule  '  p.  1146). 

fondde  sur  un  i^eryu  vrai  de  la  nature  |  Some  of  the  ancient  physicians  were 
organisdo;  et  que  les  sectes  postdrieures,  •  firm  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  these 
mdthodisme  et  pneumatisme,  n'ont  bAti  chiu'ms  and  incantations.  Alexxmder  of 
leurs  theories  que  sur  des  hypotheses  Tralles  says  that  having  originally  treated 
sans  consistance.  Mais  ici  je  me  con-  ■  them  with  contempt,  he  Jiad  convinced 
tente  de  remarc^uer,  que  la  pathologic,  [  himself  of  their  value  by  personal  ob- 
en  tant  que  science,  ne  pent  m{u*cher  servation,  and  altered  his  opinion  (ix. 
^..•v  1        :i.>.  j„  1       1      :„i     :^    .1     j.  _ii_     ^^ — fytot   yovy   ofovrat   rois   r&v  ypoMv 

fxvdois  ioiKivai  ras  itrt^biLSy  &<nr(p  Kiryuf 

ycis  <p(u.voix4v<av  4ir(ia$fjv  tlvcu  bivofiiv  iv 
avrais.  See  an  interesting  and  valuable 
dissertation,  Originea  Contagii,  by  Dr.  C. 
F.  Marx  (Stuttgard,  1824,  p.  129). 

The  sufTering  Hdrakles,  in  his  agony 
under  the  poisoned  tunic,  invokes  the 
ikOiZhs  along  with  the  x^^P^'^^X*^^  laro- 
pids  (Sophoklca,  Trachiu.  10u5). 


quli  la  suite  de  la  physiologic,  dont  oUe 
n'est  qu'une  des  faces  :  et  d'Hippocrate 
h  Galien  inclusivement,  la  physiologic 
ne  fit  pas  assez  de  progr^s  pour  rcndre 
insuffisante  la  conception  Hippocratique. 
II  en  r6sulte,  ndcessairement,  que  la  pa- 
thologie,  toujours  consideree  commc 
science,  n'auroit  pu,  par  quelque  pro- 
cdde  que  ce  f(it,  gagner  que  des  cor- 
rections et  des  augmentations  de  detail." 
*  Compare  the  story  of  Thalfitaa  ap- 
peiuiiug  an  epidemic  at  Sj[>arta  by  liLi 
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the  Iliad  as  author  of  pestilence  in  the  Greek  host  before  Troy. 
It  was  remembered  that  this  Delphian  god  had  promised  the 
Lacedaemonians,  in  reply  to  their  application  immediately  before 
the  war,  that  he  would  assist  them  whether  invoked  or  uninvoked 
— and  the  disorder  now  raging  was  ascribed  to  the  intervention  of 
their  irresistible  ally  ;  while  the  elderly  men  farther  called  to  mind 
an  oracular  verse  sung  in  the  time  of  their  youth — "  The  Dorian 
war  will  come,  and  pestilence  along  with  it."  *  Under  the  distress 
which  suggested,  and  was  reciprocally  aggravated  by,  these  gloomy 
ideas,  prophets  were  consulted,  and  supplications  with  solemn  pro- 
cession were  held  at  the  temples,  to  appease  the  divine  wrath. 

When  it  was  found  that  neither  the  priest  nor  the  physician 
could  retard  the  spread,  or  mitigate  the  intensity,  of  the  indBcw^  of 
disorder,  the  Athenians  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  Sm^^ 
and  the  space  within  the  walls  became  a  scene  of  deso-  JuS^oftbT 
lating  misery.     Every  man  attacked  with  the  malady  at  '^^*»«°**°»' 
once  lost  his  courage — a  state  of  depression,  itself  among  the  worst 
features  of  the  case,  which  made  him  lie  down  and  die,  without 
any  attempt  to  seek  for  preservatives.     And  though  at  first  friends 
and  relatives  lent  their  aid  to  tend  the  sick  with  the  usual  family 
sympathies,  yet  so  terrible  was  the  number  of  these  attendants 
who  perished,  "  like  sheep,"  from  such  contact,  that  at  length  no 
man  would  thus  expose  himself;  while  the  most  generous  spirits, 
who  persisted  longest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  were  carried 
ofi*  in  the  greatest  numbers.*     The  patient  was  dius  left  to  die 
alone  and  unheeded.     Sometimes  all  the  inmates  of  a  house  were 
swept  away  one  after  the  other,  no  man  being  willing  to  go  near 
it :  desertion  on  one  hand,  attendance  on  the  other,  both  tended 


»  Thucyd.  ii.  54. 

^auTKOirrtt  ol  wptirfivrtpoi  iroAai  ^StaBax — 

See  also  the  first  among  the  epistles 
ascribed  to  the  orator  iEschinds  respect- 
ing a  \otfibs  in  Delos. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  debate 
whether,  in  this  Hexameter  verse,  Xtfibt 
(famine)  or  \ot/xhs  (pestilence)  was  the 
correct  reading :  and  the  probability  is, 
that  it  had  l^n  originally  composed 
with  the  word  \if»hs — for  men  might 
weU  fancy  beforehand  that  famine  would 
bo  a  sequel  of  the  Dorian  war,  but  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  imagine  pestilence 
as  accompanying  it.  Yet  (says  Thuey- 
diddtf)  the  reading  \oifibs  was  held  de- 
cidedly preferable,  as  best  fitting  t«)  the 
actual   circumstances  (0/  ykp  ikvBpvroi 


irphs  h  hraffxoy  r^y  ftrfifii^y  ^otovyro). 
And  **  if  (he  goes  on  to  say)  there  should 
ever  hereafter  come  another  Dorian  war, 
and  famine  along  with  it,  the  oracle  will 
probably  be  reproduced  with  the  word 
Kifjibs  as  part  of  it." 

This  deserres  notice,  as  illustrating 
the  sort  of  admitted  licence  with  which 
men  twisted  the  oracles  or  prophecies, 
so  as  to  hit  the  feelings  of  the  actual 
moment. 

'  Compare  Diodor.  xiv.  70,  who  men- 
tions similar  distresses  in  the  Carthagi- 
nism  armv  besieging  Syracuse,  during 
the  terrible  epidemic  with  which  it  was 
attacked  in  395  D.c. ;  and  Livy ,  xxy.  26, 
respecting  the  epidemic  at  Syracuse 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Marcellus  and 
the  Romans. 
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to  aggravate  the  calanilty.  Tbere  remained  only  those  who,  having 
had  the  disorder  and  recovered,  were  willing  to  tend  the  sufferers. 
These  men  formed  the  single  exception  to  the  all-pervading  misery 
of  the  time — for  the  disorder  seldom  attacked  any  one  twice,  and 
when  it  did,  the  second  attack  was  never  fatal.  Elate  with  their 
own  escape,  they  deemed  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  all  dis- 
ease, and  were  full  of  compassionate  kindness  for  others  whose 
sufferings  were  just  beginning.  It  was  from  them  too  that  the 
principal  attention  to  the  bodies  of  deceased  victims  proceeded : 
for  such  was  the  state  of  dismay  and  sorrow,  that  even  the  nearest 
relatives  neglected  the  sepulchral  duties,  sacred  beyond  all  others 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek.  Nor  is  there  any  circumstance  which  con- 
veys to  us  so  vivid  an  idea  of  the  prevalent  agony  and  despair,  as 
when  we  read  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  that  the  deaths  took 
place  among  this  close-packed  crowd  without  the  smallest  decencies 
of  attention^ — that  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay  piled  one  upon 
another  not  merely  in  the  public  roads,  but  even  in  the  temples, 
in  spite  of  the  understood  de61ement  of  the  sacred  building — that 
half-dead  sufferers  were  seen  lying  round  all  the  springs,  from 
insupportable  thirst — that  the  numerous  corpses  thus  unburied  and 
exposed,  were  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  dogs  which  meddled 
with  them  died  in  consequence,  while  no  vultures  or  other  birds  of 
the  like  habits  ever  came  near.  Those  bodies  which  escaped  entire 
neglect  were  burnt  or  buried^  without  the  customary  mourning, 
and  with  unseemly  carelessness.  In  some  cases,  the  bearers  of  a 
body,  passing  by  a  funeral  pile  on  which  another  body  was  burning, 
would  put  their  own  there  to  be  burnt  also ; '  or  perhaps,  if  the 
pile  was  prepared  ready  for  a  body  not  yet  arrived,  would  deposit 
their  own  upon  it,  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  then  depart  Such 
indecent  confusion  would  have  been  intolerable  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Athenians,  in  any  ordinary  times. 

To  all  these  scenes  of  physical  suffering,  death,  and  reckless 

*  Thucyd.    ii.    52.      OiKi&y  yhp   ohx     174  B.C.     "  Cadavera,  intacU  It  canibus 


(rKopxovffSav,  dAA*  iv  Ka\v&ais  iryiyripais 
&pq,  frovs  9iaura)fx4yuv,  6  <p$6pos  iyiyvtro 
OuBfvl  KSfffX^t  &XA.d  KOU  V€Kpol  ilT*  4XA^- 
\ois  inrodyfiffKoyrts  tKuvro,  koX  4v  reus 
&io75  iKoXiySovmo  Kcd  ircpl  rks  Kp^uas 
aTrdcas  rifiiBinirfs,  rov  viaros  hriOvfila. 
Td  T€  Upii  iv  oh  iffK-fiyjjyrOf  vfKpwv  fr\ia 
Ijvt  avTOv  iva'KoOv7i<rK6urtov'  inrfp$iaCofi4' 
vov  yhp  rov  koxov  ol  &y$ptcirot  ouk  ^x^^' 
Tfs  5,  Ti  y4v<avraiy  4s  6\iy»piay  irpdiroyro 
Ko)  ifp^y  Kol  dtrluu  dfioivs. 

2  Thucyd.  ii.  50  :  compare  Livy,  xli. 
21,  describing  the  epidemic  at  lloino  in 


et  viUtunbuB,  tabes  absumebat :  satisque 
constabat,  nee  illo,  nee  prior©  anno  in 
tiint^  strage  bourn  hominumque  Tultu- 
rium  usciuam  visum." 

3  Thucyd.  ii.  52.  From  the  language 
of  Thucydidds,  we  see  that  this  was  re- 
garded at  Athens  as  highly  unbecoming. 
Yet  a  passage  of  Plutarch  seems  to  show 
that  it  was  very  common,  in  his  time, 
to  bum  several  bodies  on  the  same 
funeral  pile  (Plutarch,  Symposiac.  iii. 
4,  p.  65i;. 
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despair — was  superadded  another  evil,  which  affected  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  rest    The  bonds  Lawiew 
both  of  law  and  morality  became  relaxed,  amidst  such  SfiSJSJST* 
total   uncertainty  of  every  man  both  for  his  own  life,  "»«cndered. 
and  that  of  others.     Men  cared  not  to  abstain  from  wrong,  under 
circumstances  in  which   punishment  was  not  likely  to  overtake 
them — nor  to  put  a  check  upon  their  passions,  and  endure  pri- 
vations, in  obedience  even  to  their  strongest  conviction,  when  the 
chance  was  so  small  of  their  living  to  reap  reward  or  enjoy  any 
future  esteem.     An  interval,  short  and  sweet,  before  their  doom 
was  realised — before  they  became  plunged  in  the   wide-spread 
misery  which  they  witnessed  around,  and  which  affected  indis- 
criminately the  virtuous  and  the  profligate — was  all  that  they 
looked  to  enjoy ;  embracing  with  avidity  the  immediate  pleasures 
of  sense,  as  well  as  such  positive  gains,  however  ill-gotten,  as  could 
be  made  the  means  of  procuring  them,  and  throwing  aside  all 
thought  both  of  honour  or  of  long-sighted  advantage.     Life  and 
property  being  alike  ephemeral,  there  was  no  hope  left  but  to 
snatch  a  moment  of  enjoyment,  before  the  outstretched  hand  of 
destiny  should  fall  upon  its  victims. 

The   picture   of  society  under  the   pressure  of  a  murderous 
epidemic,  with  its  train  of  physical  torments,  wretched-  Gnwtiomof 
ness,  and  demoralisation,  has  been  drawn  by  more  than  ^^  dSMos- 
one  eminent  author,  but  by  none  with  more  impressive  ^**wer*o?* 
fidelity  and  conciseness  than  by  Thucydides,^  who  had  ^^^'^ 
no  predecessor,  nor  anything  but  the  reality,  to  copy  from.     We 
may  remark  that  amidst  all  the  melancholy  accompaniments  of  the 
time,  there  arc  no  human  sacrifices,  such  as  those  offered  up  at 
(>arthagc  during  pestilence  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods — 
there  are  no  cruel  persecutions  against  imaginary  authors  of  the 
disease,  such  as  those  ao^ainst  the  Untori  (anointers  of  doors)  in 
the  plague  of  Milan  in  1630.* 

Three  years  altogether  did  this  calamity  desolate  Athens :  con- 
tinuously, during  the  entire  second  and  third  years  of  the  war — 

>  Tho  deBcription  in  the  sixth  book  I  usi  sunt:  quippe  homines  ub  victimas 
of  Lucretius,  transUted  and  expanded  imuiolabant;  pacem  deorum  sanguine 
from  Thucydides — that  of  the  plague  at  eorum  exposcentes,  pro  quorum  vitA 
Florence  in   1348,  with  which  the  De-  I  Dii    rogari    maximti    solent"    (Justin, 


Cameron  of  Boccacio  opens — and  that  of 
Pefoe  in  hift  History  of  the  Plague  in 
London — are  all  well-known. 

'  "  Carthaginiensos,  cum  inter  cetftra 
mala  etiam  peste  laborarent,  cruonUV  sa- 
cmrum  religione,  et  scelere  pro  remodio, 


xviii.  6). 

For  the  facts  respecting  the  plague  of 
Milan  and  the  Untori,  see  the  interestioff 
novel  of  Manzoni — Promessi  Sposi — ana 
the  historical  work  of  the  same  author 
— Storia  della  Colonna  lufame. 
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after  which  followed  a  period  of  marked  abatement  for  a  year  and 
a  half :  but  it  then  revived  again,  and  lasted  for  another  year,  with 
the  same  fury  as  at  first.  The  public  loss,  over  and  above  the 
private  misery,  which  this  unexpected  enemy  inflicted  upon  Athens, 
was  incalculable.  Out  of  1200  horsemen,  all  among  the  rich  men 
of  the  state,  300  died  of  the  epidemic ;  besides  4400  hoplites  out 
of  the  roll  formally  kept,  and  a  number  of  the  poorer  population, 
so  great  as  to  defy  computation.^  No  efforts  of  the  Peloponnesians 
could  have  done  so  much  to  ruin  Athens,  or  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  termination  such  as  they  desired:  and  the  distemper  told  the 
more  in  their  favour,  as  it  never  spread  at  all  into  Peloponnesus, 
though  it  passed  from  Athens  to  some  of  the  more  populous 
islands.^  The  Lacedaemonian  army  was  withdrawn  from  Attica 
somewhat  earlier  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  for  fear  of 
taking  the  contagion.' 

But  it  was  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  yet  in  Attica,  and 
during  the  first  freshness  of  the  terrible  malady,  that  Perikles 
equipped  and  conducted  from  Peiraeus  an  armament  of  100 
triremes  and  4000  hoplites  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus : 
300  horsemen  were  also  carried  in  some  horse-transports,  prepared 
for  the  occasion  out  of  old  triremes.  To  diminish  the  crowd  accu- 
mulated in  the  city,  was  doubtless  of  beneficial  tendency,  and 
perhaps  those  who  went  aboard  might  consider  it  as  a  chance  of 
escape  to  quit  an  infected  home.  But  unhappily  they  carried  the 
infection  along  with  them,  which  desolated  the  fleet  not  less  than 
il^il^t  ^^^  ^^^^'  *"^  crippled  all  its  efforts.  Reinforced  by  fifty 
sent  flwt  ships  of  War  from  Chios  and  I^sbos,  the  Athenians  first 
Keiuponne-     landed  near  Epidaurus  in  Peloponnesus,   ravaffinff  the 

BUS  next  .  I  '  o     o 

agaiiut  Poti-  territory  and  making  an  unavailing  attempt  upon  the  city : 
attacked  and  ucxt  they  made  like  incursions  on  the  more  southerly 
epidemic.  *  portious  of  thc  ArgoHc  peninsula — Troezen,  Halieis,  and 
Ilermione;  and  lastly  attacked  and  captured  Prasiae,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Laconia.  On  returning  to  Athens,  the  same 
armament  was  immediately  conducted  under  Agnon  and  Kleo- 
pompus,  to  press  the  siege  of  Potida^a,  the  blockade  of  which  still 
continued  without  any  visible  progress.  On  arriving  there,  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  walls  by  battering  engines  and  by  the 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  87.  tov  Bh  6l\\ov  6x^<>^ 
iivt^tiptrfis  apt$ix6i.  Diodorus  makes 
them  above  10,000  (xii.  58)  freemen 
and  slaves  togetber,  wbicb  must  bo 
greatly  beneath  the  reality. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  54.     r&y  AWofy  x^p'^<»>*^ 


ri  froXvayBpuirSTara.  He  does  not  spe- 
cify what  places  these  were: — perhaps 
Cliios,  but  hardly  Lesbos,  otherwise  the 
fact  would  have  boon  noticed  when  the 
revolt  of  that  isdaud  occurs. 
^  Thucyd.  ii.  57. 
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other  aggressive  methods  then  practised;  but  nothing  whatever 
was  achieved*  In  fact,  the  armament  became  incompetent  for  all 
serious  effort,  firom  the  aggravated  character  which  the  distemper 
here  assumed,  .communicated  by  the  soldiers  fresh  from  Athens 
even  to  those  who  had  before  been  free  from  it  at  Potidaea.  So 
frightful  was  the  mortality,  that  out  of  the  4000  hoplites  under 
Agnon,  no  less  than  1050  died  in  the  short  space  of  forty  days. 
The  armament  was  brought  back  in  this  distressed  condition  to 
Athens,  while  the  reduction  of  Potidaea  was  left  as  before  to  the 
slow  course  of  blockade.^ 

On  returning  from  the  expedition  against  Peloponnesus,  Perikles 
found  his  countrymen  almost  distracted  *  with  then-  mani-  irriuuon  of 
fold  sufferings.     Over  and  above  the  raging  epidemic,  ^,**|he{J~ 
they  had  just  gone  over  Attica  and  ascertained  the  de-  J^*jjj|£_ 
vastations  committed  by  the  invaders  throufifhout  all  the  H»«y  bwme 
territory  (except  the  Marathonian  *  Tetrapolis  and  Deke-  ^""t 
leia — districts  spared,  as  we  are  told,  through  indulgence  hu  unabaken 
founded  on  an  ancient  legendary  sympathy)  during  their  defending 
long  stay  of  forty  days.     The  rich  had  found  their  com- 
fortable mansions  and  farms,  the  poor  their  modest  cottages,  in  the 
various  demes,  torn  down  and  ruined.     Death,^  sickness,  loss  of 
property,  and  despair  of  the  future,  now  rendered  the  Athenians 
angry  and  intractable  to  the  last  degree.     They  vented  their  feel- 
ings against  Perikles  as  the  cause  not  merely  of  the  war,  but  also 
of  all  that  they  were  now  enduring.     Either  with  or  without  his 
consent,  they  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  open  negotiations  for  peace, 
but  the  Spartans  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposition.  '  This  new 
disappointment  rendered  them  still  more  furious  against  Perikles, 
whose  long-standing  political  enemies  now  doubtless  found  strong 
sympathy  in  their  denunciations  of  his  character  and  policy.     That 
unshaken  and  majestic  firmness,  which  ranked  first  among  his  many 
eminent  qualities,  was  never  more  imperiously  required  and  never 
more  effectively  manifested. 

In  his  capacity  of  Strategus  or  General,  Perikles  convoked  a 
formal  assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  him- 
self publicly  against  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  recommending 
perseverance  in  his  line  of  policy.  The  speeches  made  by  his 
opponents,  assuredly  very  bitter,  are  not  given  by  Thucydidcs; 


»  Thucyd.  ii.  5G-58. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  59.  iiKKolottno  riy  yy<l^ 
uas. 

'  Dirxlor.  xii.  45;  later  ap.  Schol.  ad 
Soph.  CEdip.  Colon.  089 ;  HcrcKlot.  ix. 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  'O  fi^w  S^^r,  8ri 
air'  i\affff6vuy  Spfx^/xtvos,  i<rr4pftiTo  ical 
Toirwy  ol  fii  Bwarol^  icaX&  Kriifxara 
jcar^  T^v  X^P*!^  olxoiofiitus  t«  ical  voAv- 
rt\t(ri  KarturKtvcus  &iroXe»X(iC((Tf  t 
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but  that  of  Perikles  himself  is  set  down  at  considerable  length,  and 
a  memorable  discourse  it  is.  It  strikingly  brings  into  relief  both 
the  character  of  the  man  and  the  impress  of  actual  circumstances 
— an  impregnable  mind  conscious  not  only  of  right  purposes  but 
of  just  and  reasonable  anticipations,  and  bearing  up  with  manli- 
ness, or  even  defiance,  against  the  natural  difficulty  of  the  case, 
heightened  by  an  extreme  of  incalculable  misfortime.  He  had 
foreseen,*  while  advising  the  war  originally,  the  probable  impatience 
of  his  countrymen  under  its  first  hardships,  but  he  could  not  foresee 
the  epidemic  by  which  that  impatience  had  been  exasperated  into 
madness :  and  he  now  addressed  them  not  merely  with  unabated 
adherence  to  his  own  deliberate  convictions,  but  also  in  a  tone  of 
reproachful  remonstrance  against  their  unmerited  change  of  senti- 
ment towards  him — seeking  at  the  same  time  to  combat  that  un- 
controlled despair  which  for  the  moment  overlaid  both  their  pride 
and  their  patriotism.  Far  from  humbling  himself  before  the  pre- 
sent sentiment,  it  is  at  this  time  that  he  sets  forth  his  titles  to  their 
esteem  in  the  most  direct  and  unqualified  manner,  and  claims  the 
continuance  of  that  which  they  had  so  long  accorded,  as  something 
belonging  to  him  by  acquired  right. 

His  main  object,  throughout  this  discourse,  is  to  fill  the  minds 
Athenian  of  his  audicncc  with  patriotic  sympathy  for  the  weal  of 
ESf*-uS**°*  the  entire  city,  so  as  to  counterbalance  the  absorbing 
^S?ea-  sense  of  private  woa  If  the  collective  city  flourishes  (he 
o?8eir?Mte?m  *^rg^Gs),  private  misfortunes  may  at  least  be  borne :  but 
*SitadSS)n-  "^  amount  of  private  prosperity  will  avail,  if  the  collective 
tent.  city  falls  (a  proposition  literally  true  in  ancient  times 

and  under  the  circumstances  of  ancient  warfare — though  less  true 
at  present).  "  Distracted  by  domestic  calamity,  ye  are  now  angry 
both  with  me  who  advised  you  to  go  to  war,  and  with  yourselves 
who  followed  the  advice.  Ye  listened  to  me,  considering  me 
superior  to  others  in  judgement,  in  speech,  in  patriotism,  and  in 
incorruptible  probity  * — nor  ought  I  now  to  be  treated  as  culpable 
for  giving  such  advice,  when  in  point  of  fact  the  war  was  un- 
avoidable and  there  would  have  been  still  greater  danger  in 
shrinking  from  it.  I  am  the  same  man,  still  unchanged — but  ye 
in  your  misfortunes  cannot  stand  to  the  convictions  which  ye 
adopted  when  yet  unhurt.  Extreme  and  unforeseen,  indeed,  are 
the  sorrows  which  have  fallen  upon  you :  yet  inhabiting  as  ye  do 


1  Thucyd.  i.  140. 

2  Thucvd.  ii.  60.     xairoi  4fio\  roioint^ 


ttuai  yycoval  re  r^  htovray  Ka\  ipfifivfvffai 
ravra,  <pi\6iro\is  re  koI  xP^t^^"^^^  Kptiff- 
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a  great  city,  and  brought  up  in  dispositions  suitable  to  it,  ye  must 
also  resolve  to  bear  up  against  the  utmost  pressure  of  adversity, 
and  never  to  surrender  your  dignity.  I  have  often  explained  to 
you  that  ye  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  eventual  success  in  the 
war,  but  I  will  now  remind  you,  more  emphatically  than  before, 
and  even  with  a  degree  of  ostentation  suitable  as  a  stimulus  to 
your  present  unnatural  depression — that  your  naval  force  makes 
you  masters  not  only  of  your  allies,  but  of  the  entire  sea* — one 
half  of  the  visible  field  for  action  and  employment.  Compared 
with  so  vast  a  power  as  this,  the  temporary  use  of  your  houses  and 
territory  is  a  mere  trifle — an  ornamental  accessory  not  worth  con- 
sidering :  and  this  too,  if  ye  preserve  your  freedom,  ye  will  quickly 
recover.  It  was  your  fathers  who  first  gained  this  empire,  without 
sAiy  of  the  advantages  which  ye  now  enjoy ;  ye  must  not  disgrace 
yourselves  by  losing  what  they  acquired.  Delighting  as  ye  all  do 
in  the  honour  and  empire  enjoyed  by  the  city,  ye  must  not  shrink 
from  the  toils  whereby  alone  that  honour  is  sustained :  moreover 
ye  now  fight,  not  merely  for  freedom  instead  of  slavery,  but  for 
empire  against  loss  of  empire,  with  all  the  perils  arising  out  of 
imperial  unpopularity.  It  is  not  safe  for  you  now  to  abdicate, 
even  if  ye  chose  to  do  so ;  for  ye  hold  your  empire  like  a  despotism 
— unjust  perhaps  in  the  original  acquisition,  but  ruinous  to  part 
with  when  once  acquired.  Be  not  angry  with  me,  whose  advice 
ye  followed  in  going  to  war,  because  the  enemy  have  done  such 
damage  as  might  be  expected  from  them :  still  less  on  account  of 
this  unforeseen  distemper :  I  know  that  this  makes  me  an  object 
of  your  special  present  hatred,  though  very  unjustly,  unless  ye  will 
consent  to  give  me  credit  also  for  any  unexpected  good  luck  which 
may  occur.  Our  city  derives  its  particular  glory  from  unshaken 
bearing  up  against  misfortune :  her  power,  her  name,  her  empire 
of  Greeks  over  Greeks,  are  such  as  have  never  before  been  seen : 
and  if  we  choose  to  be  great,  we  must  take  the  consequence  of  that 
temporary  envy  and  hatred  which  is  the  necessary  price  of  perma- 
nent renown.  Behave  ye  now  in  a  manner  worthy  of  that  glory : 
display  that  courage  which  is  essential  to  protect  you  against  dis- 
grace at  present,  as  well  as  to  guarantee  your  honour  for  the 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  62.  ^\A<ru  9h  icol  rSSt,  ;  Ifias  wapii  rh  tUhs  ii&po»¥,  OfttrBt  /jAp 
8  fioi  fioiceirc  oCr*  ainol  wtuirort  ivOvfiii'  ykp  tAv  ^vfifidx^y  fUuoy  (ipx^^*^ — h^  ** 
$yiy€u  {nrdpxoy  */**»'  fity40ovs  Wp«  is  r^v  airo^o/vw  Svo  fitpAv  r&r  is  Xprifftv  ^orc- 
kpxhvj  oUr*  iyit  iv  rois  wp\v  Knots'  oiJ8*  p&v,  yris  koX  BaXdmiSt  rov  iripov  ^/iSt 
hy  vvv  ixfni<fdfjLHif  KOfiTTwiitffripuy  (x*>*^^     irainhs  Kvpiurdrovs  6yras,  i<p*  Bffov  r§  ¥vp 
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future.  Send  no  farther  embassy  to  Sparta,  and  bear  your  mis- 
fortunes without  showing  symptoms  of  distress."  * 

The  irresistible  reason,  as  well  as  the  proud  and  resolute  bearing 
Powerful  of  this  discourse,  set  forth  with  an  eloquence  which  it 
addriM-**  was  not  possible  for  Thucydides  to  reproduce — ^together 
uonIhS!SS"  with  the  age  and  character  of  Perikles — carried  the 
[ng  uie'war-  asscut  of  the  assembled  people  ;  who  when  in  the  Pnyx 
^nS^n^  and  engaged  according  to  habit  on  public  matters, 
iS^riwS*8tiu  would  for  a  moment  forget  their  private  sufferings  in 
continue*.  considerations  of  the  safety  and  grandeur  of  Athens. 
Possibly  indeed,  those  sufferings,  though  still  continuing,  might 
become  somewhat  alleviated  when  the  invaders  quitted  Attica,  and 
when  it  was  no  longer  indispensable  for  all  the  population  to  con- 
fine itself  within  the  walls.  Accordingly,  the  assembly  resolved 
that  no  farther  propositions  should  be  made  for  peace,  and  that 
the  war  should  be  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

But  though  the  public  resolution  thus  adopted  showed  the 
ancient  habit  of  deference  to  the  authority  of  Perikles,  the  senti- 
ments of  individuals  taken  separately  were  still  those  of  anger 
against  him  as  the  author  of  that  system  which  had  brought  them 
into  so  much  distress.  His  political  opponents — Kleon,  Simmias, 
or  Lakratidas,  perhaps  all  three  in  conjunction — took  care  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  this  prevalent  irritation  to  manifest  itself 
in  act,  by  bringing  an  accusation  against  him  before  the  dikastery. 
The  accusation  is  said  to  have  been  preferred  on  the  ground  of 
pecuniary  malversation,  and  ended  by  his  being  sentenced  to  pay 
Heisftccuaed  ^  Considerable  fine,  the  amount  of  which  is  differently 
deraSSina  Tcportcd — fifteen,  fifty,  or  eighty  talents,  by  different 
""®-  authors.*     The  accusing  party  thus  appeared  to  have 


'  Thucyd.  ii.  GO-64.  I  give  a  general 
summary  of  this  memorable  speech, 
without  setting  forth  its  full  contents, 
still  less  the  exact  words. 

s  Thucyd.  ii.  65;  Plato,  Oorgias,  p. 
515,  c.  71;  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  35; 
Diodor.  xiL  c.  38-45.  About  Simmias, 
as  the  vehement  enemy  of  Perikles,  see 


and  cutting  than  the  fine:  moreover, 
removal  from  office,  though  capable  of 
being  pronounced  by  vote  of  the  public 
assembly,  would  htuxlly  be  inflicted  as 
penalty  by  the  dikastery. 

I  imagine  the  events  to  have  passed 
as  follows :  The  Stratdgi,  with  most 
other   officers    of    the   Commonwealth, 


Plutarch,  Reipub.  Qer.  Prsccept.  p.  805.  |  were  changed  or  re-elected  at  the  begin- 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus  both  state  I  ning  of  Hekatombaeon,  the  first  month 
that  Perikl(is  was  not  only  fined,  but  of  the  Attic  year;  that  is,  somewhere 
also  removed  from  his  office  of  Stra-  |  about  Midsummer.  Now  the  Pelopon- 
tdgus.  Thucydidds  mentions  the  fine,  j  nesian  army,  invading  Attica  about  the 
but  not  the  removal ;  and  his  silence  '  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
leads  me  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  \  and  remaining  forty  days,  would  leave 


latter  event  altogether.  For  with  such 
a  man  as  Pcrikl&»,  a  vote  of  removal 
would  have  been  a  penalty  more  marked 


the  country  about  the  first  week  in 
May.  Periklds  returned  from  his  expe- 
dition against  Peloponnesus  shortly  after 
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carried  their  point,  and  to  have  disgraced,  as  well  as  excluded 
from  re-election,  the  veteran  statesman.  The  event  however  dis- 
appointed their  expectations.  The  imposition  of  the  fine  not  only 
satiated  all  the  irritation  of  the  people  against  him,  but  even  occa- 
sioned a  serious  reaction  in  his  favour,  and  brought  back  as 
strongly  as  ever  the  ancient  sentiment  of  esteem  and  admiration. 
It  V7as  quickly  found  that  those  who  had  succeeded  Periklea 
as  generals  neither  possessed  nor  deserved  in  an  equal  degree 
the  public  confidence.  He  was  accordingly  soon  re-elected, 
with  as  much  power  and  influence  as  he  had  ever  in  his  life 
enjoyed.' 

But  that  life,  long,  honourable,  and  useful,  had  already  been 
prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  sixtieth  year,  and  oidaoeof 
there  were  but  too  many  circumstances,  besides  the  femuymb. 
recent  fine,  which  tended  to  hasten  as  well  as  to  andsafferiiig. 
embitter  its  close.  At  the  very  moment  when  Perikles  was 
preaching  to  his  countrymen,  in  a  tone  almost  reproachful,  the 
necessity  of  manful  and  unabated  devotion  to  the  common  country, 
in  the  midst  of  private  sufiering — ^he  was  himself  among  the 
greatest  of  sufl^erers,  and  most  hardly  pressed  to  set  the  example 
of  observing  his  own  precepts.  The  epidemic  carried  off  not 
merely  his  two  sons  (the  only  two  legitimate,  Xanthippus  and 
Paralus),  but  also  his  sister,  several  other  relatives,  and  his  best 
and  most  useful  political  friends.  Amidst  this  train  of  domestic 
calamities,  and  in  the  funeral  obsequies  of  so  many  of  his  dearest 
friends,  he  remained  master  of  his  grief,  and  maintained  his 
habitual  self-command,  until  the  last  misfortune — the  death  of  his 
favourite  son  Paralus,  which  left  his  house  without  any  legitimate 
representative  to  maintain  the  family  and  the  hereditary  sacred 
rites.  On  this  final  blow,  though  he  strove  to  command  himself 
as  before,  yet  at  the  obsequies  of  the  young  man,  when  it  became 
his  duty  to  place  a  wreath  on  the  dead  body,  his  grief  became 

tbev  left  Attica ;  that  ib,  about  the  '  aoconntability  to  which  every  magistrate 
middle  of  9Cay  (Thucyd.  ii.  57):  there  at  Athena  was  exposed,  after  his  period 
still  remained  therefore  a  month  or  six  of  office.  The^  alleged  against  him 
weeks  before  his  office  of  Strat^iis  some  official  misconduct  in  reference  to 
__x.-_  11 f     .        ,         .     ,  1      ^^^  public  money — and  the  dikastery 

visited  him  with  a  fine.  His  re-election 
was  thus  prevented,  and  with  a  man 
who  had  been  so  often  re-elected,  this 
might  be  loosely  called  "  taking  away 
the  office  of  general"— so  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  as  well 
M  the  silence  of  Thucydidds,  would  oa 
this  supposition  be  justified. 
^  Thuqyd.  ii.  65. 


naturally  expired,  and  required  renewal. 
It  was  during  this  interval  (which  Thu- 
cydidte  expresses  by  the  words  In  8* 
i^paTfryu,  ii.  59)  that  he  convoked  the 
rssembly  and  delivered  the  harangue 
recently  mentioned. 

But  when  the  time  for  a  new  election 
of  Strat^  arrived,  the  enemies  of  Peri- 
kids  opposed  his  re-election,  and  brought 
A  chu^  against  him  in  thai  trial  of 


VOL.  IV.  V 
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uncontrollable,  and  he  burst  out,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  into 
profuse  tears  and  sobbing.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  several  personal  trials  he  received  the  inti- 
ue  is  re-       madou,  through  Alkibiades  and  some  other  friends,  of 
t*pi8-r<i™    the  restored  confidence  of  the  people  towards  him,  and 
pSwMid      of  his  re-election  to  the  office  of  Strategus.     But  it  was 
Sinks' the    not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  to  present 
^^^^^'         himself  again  at  the  public  assembly,  and  resume  the 
direction  of  aflairs.     The  regret  of  the  people  was  formally  ex- 
pressed to  him  for  the  recent  sentence — perhaps  indeed  the  fine 
may  have  been  repaid  to  him,  or  some  evasion  of  it  permitted, 
saving  the  forms  of  law* — in  the  present  temper  of  the  city; 
which  was  farther  displayed  towards  him  by  the  grant  of  a  remark- 
able exemption  from  a  law  of  his  own  original  proposition.      He 
had  himself,  some   years  before,  been  the  author  of  that  law, 
whereby  the  citizenship  of  Athens  was  restricted  to  persons  bom 
both  of  Athenian   fathers   and  Athenian  mothers,  under  which 
restriction  several  thousand  persons,  illegitimate  on  the  mother's 
side,  are  said  to  have  been  deprived  of  the  citizenship,  on  occasion 
of  a  public  distribution  of  corn.     Invidious  as  it  appeared  to  grant, 
to  Perikles  singly,  an  exemption  from  a  law  which  had  been  strictly 
enforced  against  so  many  others,  the  people  were  now  moved  not 
less  by  compassion  than  by  anxiety  to  redress  their  own  previous 
severity.     Without  a  legitimate  heir,  the  house  of  Perikles,  one 
branch  of  the  great  Alkmseonid  Gens  by  his  mother's  side,  would 
be  left  deserted,  and  the  continuity  of  the  family  sacred  rites 
would  be  broken — a  misfortune  painfully  felt  by  every  Athenian 
family,  as  calculated  to  wrong  all  the  deceased  members,  and  pro- 
voke their  posthumous  displeasure  towards  the  city.     Accordingly, 
permission  was  granted  to  Perikles  to  legitimise,  and  to  inscribe  in 
his  own  gens  and  phratry,  his  natural  son  by  Aspasia,  who  bore 
his  own  name.* 

It  was  thus  that  Perikles  was  reinstated  in  his  post  of  Strategus 
LMimo-  ^  woU  as  in  his  ascendency  over  the  public  counsels — 
dSdf***  seemingly  about  August  or  September — 430  b.c.  He 
rerikifis.  lived  about  one  year  longer,  and  seems  to  have  main- 
tained his  influence  as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  Yet  we  hear 
nothing  of  him  after  this  moment,  and  he  fell  a  victim,  not  to  the 
violent  symptoms  of  the  epidemic,  but  to  a  slow  and  wearing 


»  Plutarch,  Periklfis,  c.  36. 

•  See  Plutarch,  Dcmosthen.  c.  27, 
about  the  manner  of  bringing  about 
Buoh  an  evasion  of  a  fine  :  compare  also 


the  letter  of  M.  Boeckh,    in   Meineke, 
Fragment.  Comic.   Qiiecor.  ad  Fragm. 
Eujwlid.,  ii.  527. 
'  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  37. 
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fever/  which  undermined  his  strength  as  well  as  his  capacity.  To 
a  friend  who  came  to  ask  after  him  when  in  this  disease,  Perikles 
replied  by  showing  a  charm  or  amulet  which  his  female  relations 
had  hung  about  his  neck — a  proof  how  low  he  was  reduced,  and 
how  completely  he  had  become  a  passive  subject  in  the  hands  of 
others.  And  according  to  another  anecdote  which  we  read,  yet 
more  interesting  and  equally  illustrative  of  his  character — it  was 
during  his  last  moments,  when  he  was  lying  apparently  uncon- 
scious and  insensible,  that  the  friends  around  his  bed  were  passing 
in  review  the  acts  of  his  life,  and  the  nine  trophies  which  he  had 
erected  at  different  times  for  so  many  victories.  He  heard  what 
they  said,  though  they  fancied  that  he  was  past  hearing,  and  inter- 
rupted them  by  remarking — "  What  you  praise  in  my  life,  belongs 
partly  to  good  fortune — and  is,  at  best,  common  to  me  with  many 
other  generals.  But  the  peculiarity  of  which  I  am  most  proud, 
you  have  not  noticed — no  Athenian  has  ever  put  on  mourning 
through  any  action  of  mine."' 

Such  a  cause  of  self-gratulation,  doubtless  more  satisfactory  to 
recall  at  such  a  moment  than  any  other,  illustrates  that  hib  ufe  umi 
long-sighted  calculation,  aversion  to  distant  or  hazardous  ***^^'- 
enterprise,  and  economy  of  the  public  force,  which  marked  his 
entire  political  career ;  a  career  long,  beyond  all  parallel  in  the 
history  of  Athens — since  he  maintained  a  great  influence,  gradually 
swelling  into  a  decisive  personal  ascendency,  for  between  thirty 
and  forty  years.  His  character  has  been  presented  in  very  dif- 
ferent lights  by  different  authors  both  ancient  and  modem,  and 
our  materials  for  striking  the  balance  are  not  so  good  as  we  could 
wish.  But  his  immense  and  long-continued  supremacy,  as  well  as 
his  unparalleled  eloquence,  are  facts  attested  not  less  by  his  ene- 
mies than  by  his  friends — nay,  even  more  forcibly  by  the  former 
than  by  the  latter.  The  comic  writers,  who  hated  him,  and  whose 
trade  it  was  to  deride  and  hunt  down  every  leading  political  cha- 
racter, exhaust  their  powers  of  illustration  in  setting  forth  both  the 
one  and  the  other : '  Telekleides,  Kratinus,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes, 
all  hearers  and  all  enemies,  speak  of  him  like  Olympian  Zeus 
hurling  thunder  and  lightning — like  Ilerakles  and  Achilles — as 
the  only  speaker  on  whose  lips  persuasion  sat  and  who  left  his 


^  Plutarch,  (Perik.  o.  38)  treats  the 
alow  disorder  under  which  he  suffered 
as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  epidemic: 
but  this  can  hardly  be  correct,  when  we 
read  the  very  marked  character  of  the 
latter,  as  described  by  Thucydidds. 

*  Plutarch,  Periklte,  c.  38. 


»  Plutareh,  Perikl^,  o.  4,  8,  13,  16 ; 
Eupolis.  Arifioi,  Fragm.  vi.  p.  459,  ed. 
Meineke.  Cicero  (De  Orator,  iii.  34; 
Brutus,  $)-U)  and  Quintilian  (ii.  16, 
19  ;  z.  1,  82)  count  only  as  witnesses  at 
second-httud. 

u  2 
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sting  in  the  minds  of  his  audience :  while  Plato  the  philosopher,' 
who  disapproved  of  his  political  working  and  of  the  moral  effects 
which  he  produced  upon  Athens,  nevertheless  extols  his  intellectual 
and  oratorical  ascendency — "his  majestic  inteUigence" — in  lan- 
guage not  less  decisive  than  Thucydides.  There  is  another  point 
of  eulogy,  not  less  valuable,  on  which  the  testimony  appears  uncon- 
tradicted :  throughout  his  long  career,  amidst  the  hottest  political 
animosities,  the  conduct  of  Perikles  towards  opponents  was  always 
mild  and  liberal.*  The  conscious  self-esteem  and  arrogance  of 
manner,  with  which  the  contemporary  poet  Ion  reproached  him,* 
contrasting  it  with  the  unpretending  simplicity  of  his  own  patron 
Kimon — though  probably  invidiously  exaggerated,  is  doubtless  in 
substance  well-founded,  and  those  who  read  the  last  speech  given 
above  out  of  Thucydides  will  at  once  recognise  in  it  this  attribute. 
His  natural  taste,  his  love  of  philosophical  research,  and  his  unwea- 
ried application  to  public  affairs,  all  contributed  to  alienate  him 
from  ordinary  familiarity,  and  to  make  him  careless,  perhaps 
improperly  careless,  of  the  lesser  means  of  conciliating  public 
favour. 

But  admitting  this  latter  reproach  to  be  well-founded,  as  it 
Judgement  of  sccms  to  be,  it  hclps  to  negative  that  greater  and  graver 
rSpwUng*  political  crime  which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  of  sacri- 
Perikifs.  ficing  the  permanent  well-being  and  morality  of  the  state 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  political  power — of  corrupting  the 
people  by  distributions  of  the  public  money.  "  He  gave  the  reins 
to  the  people  (in  Plutarch's  words*)  and  shaped  his  administration 
for  their  immediate  favour,  by  always  providing  at  home  some 
public  spectacle  or  festival  or  procession,  thus  nursing  up  the  city 
in  elegant  pleasures — and  by  sending  out  every  year  sixty  triremes 
manned  by  citizen-seamen  on  full  pay,  who  were  thus  kept  in  prac- 
tice and  acquired  nautical  skill." 

Now  the  charge  here  made  against  Perikles,  and  supported  by 

*  Plato,  Gorgiaa,  c.  71,  p.  516;  Pha>-  I  Airwv  ^tAcov  oktm  firivas  llfifjna$oi^  /icXf- 
drus,  c.  54,  p.  270.  nepiK\4a,  rhu  o0t«  '  rumes  Sifxa  kuI  fiayddyovres  tV  yavriKiiv 
fityakoirpcw&s  (foiphv  liy^pa.  Plato,  Mono,     (^fiir^iplay. 

p.  94  B.  Compare  c.  9,  where   Plutarch   sayB 

2  Plutarch,  Periklfis,  c.  10-39.  that  Perikles,  having  no  other  means  of 

'  Plutarch,  Pdrikl^,  c.  5.  contending  against  the  abundant  private 

*  Plutarch,  Perikl&j,  c.  11.  Aih  koI  largesses  of  his  rival  Kimon,  resorted  to 
rSrt  fidkiirra  ry  ^^fi(p  rhs  rivlas  iytls  6  the  expedient  of  distributing  the  public 
TltpiKK^s  ^TroXiT€U€To  Tpby  x^^^  —  **^  money  among  the  citizens,  in  order  to 
tk4v  riva  diav  iravriyvpiKTjy  ^  iirrlaaiv  ^  gain  influence  ;  acting  in  this  matter 
iro/iiri)v  iivou  /i^jxavc^/iAcvos  iv  turrdj  Kal  j  upon  the  advice  of  his  friend  Demo- 
BiawaiHayeayvv  ovk  iifio^ots  fiHorais  r^v  j  nidds,  according  to  the  statement  of 
w6Kiv—i^ifKoyra  8i  rpiriotis  kuB*  iKaffrov  \  Aristotle. 

i¥iwurhv  iKir4fiirw,  tv  ats  iroAAol  r&v  wo-  : 
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allegations  in  themselves  honourable  rather  than  otherwise-— of  a 
vicious  appetite  for  immediate  popularity,  and  of  improper  conces- 
sions to  the  immediate  feelings  of  the  people  against  their  perma- 
nent interests — is  precisely  that  which  Thucydides  in  the  most 
pointed  manner  denies;  and  not  merely  denies,  but  contrasts 
Ferikles  with  his  successors  in  the  express  circumstance  that  they 
did  so,  while  he  did  not.  The  language  of  the  contemporary  histo- 
rian* well  deserves  to  be  cited — "Perikles,  powerful  from  dignity 
of  character  as  well  as  from  wisdom,  and  conspicuously  above  the 
least  tinge  of  corruption,  held  back  the  people  with  a  free  hand, 
and  was  their  real  leader  instead  of  being  led  by  them.  For  not 
being  a  seeker  of  power  from  unworthy  sources,  he  did  not  speak 
with  any  view  to  present  favour,  but  had  sufficient  sense  of  dignity 
to  contradict  them  on  occasion,  even  braving  their  displeasure. 
Thus  whenever  he  perceived  them  insolently  and  unseasonably  con- 
fident, he  shaped  his  speeches  in  such  manner  as  to  alarm  and 
beat  them  down  :  when  again  he  saw  them  unduly  frightened,  he 
tried  to  counteract  it  and  restore  their  confidence:  so  that  the 
government  was  in  name  a  democracy,  but  in  reality  an  empire 
exercised  by  the  first  citizen  in  the  state.  But  those  who  suc- 
ceeded after  his  death,  being  more  equal  one  with  another,  and 
each  of  them  desiring  pre-eminence  over  the  rest,  adopted  the  dif- 
ferent course  of  courting  the  favour  of  the  people  and  sacrificing 
to  that  object  even  important  state-interests.  From  whence  arose 
many  other  bad  measures,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  great  and 
imperial  city,  and  especially  the  Sicilian  expedition,"  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  judgement  here  quoted  from  Thucydides 
contradicts,  in  an  unqualified  manner,  the   reproaches  Earlier  and 
commonly  made  against  Perikles  of  having  corrupted  iifeofpeH- 
the  Athenian  people — by  distributions  of  the  public  lartheone 
money,  and  by  giving  way  to  their  unwise  capnces —  22^?*" 


»  Thucyd.  ii.  65.     *Zicu¥o%  tihw  {Tltpt- 
teXris)  ivvarhs  iiv  t^  tc  &  ( 1 10  fi  a  t  i  «ra2 

ii9up6raTos  ytwStitvoi^Kar t'tx* 
rh  trKfiBos  iktvddpus,  iral  oIk 
liytro  fui\X.O¥  W  aJtrrov  ^  ahrhi  ^7«,  8i& 
ri  ^k^  KT^fitvos  i^  oif  irpo(niK6yrvy  riiv 
S^ycLfuy  wphs  ri^orfiy  n  \wytiVj  &XA'  ^x^^ 
^ir*  &  ( 1  cb  0-  c  1  Kol  irphs  hpyt^v  rt  iyrti- 
wuy.  'Ow^9  yovy  aXa'0otr6  rt  ainohs 
waph.  Kcuphy  fifipfi  Baperovvras,  kiytov  ku- 
rdirXiiaaty  M  rh  ^fit7<r$ar  koX  9t9i^as 
aZ  ii\6yxs  &mira0/0"r7|  wdXiy  M  rh  Bap- 
auy.  *^yiyv%ro  8i  \Ay^  fi^y  iiifioieparla^ 
ipytp  tk  (nrh  rov  wp^ov  iiyHphs  ^x4-  ^^ 
8i  dartpop  taoi  oirol  fjMkXoy  wphs  &XA^ 


\ovs  6yr€S,  iral  6pfy6fi§yot  rov  wpSros 
^Koffros  ylyytirBcu,  irpiiroyro  Koff  rfiovht 
r^  Mifjup  iral  r&  irpdyfiara  4y9i96yai.  'E( 
£y,  i^Xa  re  iroXA^,  &f  iy  fivydx-p  w6\9i 
Ktd  iipx"^^  ^X^^^f  ^fuiprfiBri,  Ktd  6  is 
JiiKtKicuf  irkovs'  as  06  roaovroy  yy^/iris 
ofjidprrifia  ^y,  8cc,  Compare  Plutaroh, 
Nikias,  0.  3. 

'A^luffis  and  dL^tvfAo,  as  ufled  by  Thu- 
cyd idds,  seem  to  differ  in  this  respect : 
'A^iuats  signifies,  a  man's  dignity,  or 
pretensions  to  esteem  and  influence,  as 
felt  and  measured  by  himself;  his  seme 
of  dignity;  *A^lwfi%  means  his  dignity^ 
properly  so  caUed;  as  felt  and  appro- 
dated  by  others.    See  i.  37,  41,  69. 
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for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  his  own  politi- 
cal power.  Nay,  the  historian  particularly  notes  the  opposite 
qualities — self-judgement,  conscious  dignity,  indifierence  to  imme- 
diate popular  applause  or  wrath  when  set  against  what  was  perma- 
nently right  and  useful — as  the  special  characteristic  of  that  great 
statesman.  A  distinction  might  indeed  he  possible,  and  Plutarch 
professes  to  note  such  distinction,  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
part  of  his  long  political  career.  Perikles  began  (so  that  bio- 
grapher says)  by  corrupting  the  people  in  order  to  acquire  power ; 
but  having  acquired  it,  he  employed  it  in  an  independent  and 
patriotic  manner,  so  that  the  judgement  of  Thucydides,  true 
respecting  the  later  part  of  his  life,  would  not  be  applicable  to  the 
earlier.  This  distinction  may  be  to  a  certain  degree  well-founded, 
inasmuch  as  the  power  of  opposing  a  bold  and  successful  resistance 
to  temporary  aberrations  of  the  public  mind  necessarily  implies  an 
established  influence,  and  can  hardly  ever  be  exercised  even  by  the 
firmest  politician  during  his  years  of  commencement  He  is  at 
that  time  necessarily  the  adjunct  of  some  party  or  tendency  which 
he  finds  already  in  operation,  and  has  to  stand  forward  actively 
and  assiduously  before  he  can  create  for  himself  a  separate  per- 
sonal influence.  But  while  we  admit  the  distinction  to  this  extent, 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  restricting  the  encomium  of  Thu- 
cydides exclusively  to  the  later  life  of  Perikles,  or  in  representing 
the  earlier  life  as  something  in  pointed  contrast  with  that  enco- 
mium. Construing  fairly  what  the  historian  says,  he  evidently  did 
not  so  conceive  the  earlier  life  of  Perikles.  Either  those  political 
changes  which  are  held  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  others, 
to  demonstrate  the  corrupting  efiect  of  Perikles  and  his  political 
ascendency — such  as  the  limitation  of  the  functions  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, as  well  as  of  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  the  establishment 
of  the  numerous  and  frequent  popular  dikasteries  with  regular  pay, 
and  perhaps  also  the  assignment  of  pay  to  those  who  attended  the 
Ekklesia,  the  expenditure  for  public  works,  religious  edifices  and 
ornaments,  the  Diobely  (or  distribution  of  two  oboli  per  head  to 
the  poorer  citizens  at  various  festivals,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  pay  for  their  places  in  the  theatre),  taking  it  as  it  then 
stood,  &a — did  not  appear  to  Thucydides  mischievous  and  cor- 
rupting, as  these  other  writers  thought  them  ;  or  else  he  did  not 
particularly  refer  them  to  Perikles. 

Both  are  true,  probably,  to  some  extent.  The  internal  political 
changes  at  Athens,  respecting  the  Areopagus  and  the  dikasteries, 
took  place  when  Perikles  was  a  young  man,  and  when  he  cannot 
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be  supposed  to  have  yet  acquired  the  immense  personal  weight 
which  afterwards  belonged  to  him  (Ephialtes  in  fact  ^ccnsation 
seems  in  those  early  days  to  have  been  a  greater  man  J^^V^v^' 
than  Perikles,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  he  was  Jngcoimptfid 
selected  by  his  political  adversaries  for  assassination) —  pcopie-un- 
so  that  they  might  with  greater  propriety  be  ascribed  believed  by 
to  the  party  with  which  Perikles  was  connected,  rather  ^^ 
than  to  that  statesman  himself.  But  next,  we  have  no  reason  to 
presume  that  Thucydides  considered  these  changes  as  injurious,  or 
as  having  deteriorated  the  Athenian  character.  All  that  he  does 
say  as  to  the  working  of  Perikles  on  the  sentiment  and  actions  of 
his  countrymen  is  eminently  favourable.  He  represents  the  pre- 
sidency of  that  statesman  as  moderate,  cautious,  conservative,  and 
successful ;  he  describes  him  as  uniformly  keeping  back  the  people 
from  rash  enterprises,  and  from  attempts  to  extend  their  empire — 
as  looking  forward  to  the  necessity  of  a  war,  and  maintaining  the 
naval,  military,  and  financial  forces  of  the  state  in  constant  con- 
dition to  stand  it — as  calculating,  with  long-sighted  wisdom,  the 
conditions  on  which  ultimate  success  depended.  If  we  follow 
the  elaborate  funeral  harangue  of  Perikles  (which  Thucydides, 
since  he  produces  it  at  length,  probably  considered  as  faithfully 
illustrating  the  political  point  of  view  of  that  statesman),  we  shall 
discover  a  conception  of  dcmocratical  equality  no  less  rational  than 
generous ;  an  anxious  care  for  the  recreation  and  comfort  of  the 
citizens,  but  no  disposition  to  emancipate  them  from  active  obli- 
gation, either  public  or  private — and  least  of  all,  any  idea  of  dis- 
pensing with  such  activity  by  abusive  largesses  out  of  the  general 
revenue.  The  whole  picture,  drawn  by  Perikles,  of  Athens  "  as 
the  schoolmistress  of  Greece,"  implies  a  prominent  development  of 
private  industry  and  commerce  not  less  than  of  public  citizenship 
and  soldiership, — of  letters,  arts,  and  recreative  varieties  of  taste. 

Though  Thucydides  does  not  directly  canvass  the  constitutional 
changes  eflFected  in  Athens  under  Perikles,  yet  everything  which 
he  does  say  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  accounted  tlie  working  of 
that  statesman,  upon  the  whole,  on  Athenian  power  as  well  as  on 
Athenian  character,  eminently  valuable,  and  his  death  as  an  irre- 
parable loss.  And  we  may  thus  appeal  to  the  judgement  of  an 
historian  who  is  our  best  witness  in  every  conceivable  respect,  as  a 
valid  reply  to  the  charge  against  Perikles  of  having  corrupted  the 
Atiienian  habits,  character,  and  government  If  he  spent  a  large 
amount  of  the  public  treasure  upon  religious  edifices  and  orna- 
ments, and  upon  stately  works  for  the  city, — yet  the  siun  which  he 
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left  untouched,  ready  for  use  at  the  beginmng  of  the  Feloponnesian 
war,  was  sudi  as  to  appear  more  than  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of 
defence,  or  public  safety,  or  military  honour.  It  cannot  be  shown 
of  Perikles  diat  he  ever  sacrificed  the  greater  object  to  the  less — 
the  permanent  and  substantially  valuable,  to  the  transitory  and 
showy — assured  present  possessions,  to  the  lust  of  new,  distant,  or 
uncertain  conquests.  If  his  advice  had  been  listened  to,  the  rash- 
ness which  brought  on  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  Tolmides  at 
Koroneia  in  Boeotia  would  have  been  avoided,  and  Athens  might 
probably  have  maintained  her  ascendency  over  Megara  and  Boeotia, 
which  would  have  protected  her  territory  from  invasion,  and  given 
a  new  turn  to  the  subsequent  history.  Perikles  is  not  to  be  treated 
as  the  author  of  the  Athenian  character :  he  found  it  with  its  very 
marked  positive  characteristics  and  susceptibilities,  among  which 
Great  pro-  thosc  which  he  chicfly  brought  out  and  improved  were 
pl^eS^ntof  ^^^  *^st.  The  lust  of  expeditions  agwnst  the  Persians, 
SSSuidJ?*"  wt^ich  Kimon  would  have  pushed  into  Egypt  and  Cyprus, 
J"*^^^-  he  repressed,  after  it  had  accomplished  all  which  could 
be  usefully  aimed  at.  The  ambition  of  Athens  he  moderated 
rather  than  encouraged :  the  democratical  movement  of  Athens 
he  regularised,  and  worked  out  into  judicial  institutions  which 
ranked  among  the  prominent  features  of  Athenian  life,  and  worked, 
in  my  judgement,  with  a  very  large  balance  of  benefit  to  the 
national  mind  as  well  as  to  individual  security, .  in  spite  of  the 
many  defects  in  their  direct  character  as  tribunals.  But  that 
point  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  difference  between  Athens, 
as  Perikles  found  it  and  as  he  left  it,  is  unquestionably,  the  pacific 
and  intellectual  development — ^rhetoric,  poetry,  arts,  philosophical 
research,  and  recreative  variety.  To  which  if  we  add,  great 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Attic  soil, — extension  of 
Athenian  trade — attainment  and  laborious  maintenance  of  the 
maximum  of  maritime  skill  (attested  by  the  battles  of  Phormio) — 
enlargement  of  the  area  of  complete  security  by  construction  of  the 
Long  Walls — ^lastly,  the  clothing  of  Athens  in  her  imperial  mantle, 
by  ornaments  architectural  and  sculptural, — we  shall  make  out  a 
case  of  genuine  progress  realized  during  the  political  life  of 
Perikles,  such  as  the  evils  imputed  to  him,  far  more  imaginary 
than  real,  will  go  but  a  little  wily  to  alloy.  How  little,  compara- 
tively speaking,  of  the  picture  drawn  by  Perikles  in  his  funeral 
harangue  of  431  b.c.  would  have  been  correct,  if  the  harangue  had 
been  delivered  over  those  warriors  who  fell  at  Tanagra  twenty- 
seven  years  before ! 
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It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Boeckh,^  that  Perikles  sacrificed  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Attica  to  the  maritime  interests  and  Pertki^i  is 

•  i»    A    1  mi  •      •         i»  t»         t    t  1        "^^  ^  blame 

empire  of  Athens.  1  his  is  oi  course  founded  on  the  for  the  ivio- 
destructive  invasions  of  the  country  during  the  Pelopon-  war. 
iiesian  war ;  for  down  to  the  commencement  of  that  war  the  posi- 
tion of  Attic  cultivators  and  proprietors  was  particularly  enviable  : 
and  the  censure  of  M.  Boeckh  therefore  depends  upon  the  ques- 
tion, how  far  Perikles  contributed  to  produce,  or  had  it  in  his 
power  to  avert,  this  melancholy  war,  in  its  results  so  fatal  not 
merely  to  Athens,  but  to  the  entire  Grecian  race.  Now  here 
again,  if  we  follow  attentively  the  narrative  of  Thucydides,  we 
shall  see  that,  in  the  judgement  of  that  historian,  not  only  Perikles 
did  not  bring  on  the  war,  but  he  could  not  have  averted  it  without 
such  concessions  as  Athenian  prudence  as  well  as  Athenian 
patriotism  peremptorily  forbade.  Moreover  we  shall  see,  that  the 
calculations  on  which  Perikles  grounded  his  hopes  of  success  if 
driven  to  war,  were  (in  the  opinion  of  the  historian)  perfectly 
sound  and  safe.  We  may  even  go  farther,  and  affirm,  that  the 
administration  of  Perikles  during  the  fourteen  years  preceding  the 
war,  exhibits  a  "  moderation  "  (to  use  the  words  of  Thucydides*) 
dictated  chiefly  by  anxiety  to  avoid  raising  causes  of  war.  If  in 
the  months  immediately  preceding  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
after  the  conduct  of  the  Corinthians  at  PoUdaea,  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  congress  at  Sparta,  he  resbted  strenuously  all  com- 
pliance with  special  demands  from  Sparta — we  must  recollect  that 
these  were  demands  essentially  insincere,  in  which  partial  com- 
pliance would  have  lowered  the  dignity  of  Athens  without  ensuring 
peace.  The  stories  about  Pheidias,  Aspasia,  and  the  Megarians, 
even  if  we  should  grant  that  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
them,  must,  according  to  Thucydides,  be  looked  upon  at  worst  as 
concomitants  and  pretexts,  rather  than  as  real  causes,  of  the  war : 
though  modem  authors  in  speaking  of  Perikles  are  but  too  apt  to 
use  expressions  which  tacitly  assume  these  stories  to  be  well- 
founded. 

Seeing  then  that  Perikl^  did  not  bring  on,  and  could  not  have 


'  Boeckh,  Public  Elconomy  of  Athens, 
b.  iii.  ch.  XT.  p.  399,  Eng.  Trans. 

Kutsen,  in  the  second  Beylage  to  his 
treatise,  Periklds  als  Staatsmann  (p. 
169-200),  has  collected  and  inserted  a 
list  of  various  characters  of  Periklds, 
from  twenty  different  authors,  English, 
French,  and  German.  That  of  Wachs- 
muth  is  the  best  of  the  collection— 


though  even  he  appears  to  think  that 
Periklte  is  to  blame  for  having  intro- 
duced a  set  of  institutions  which  none 
but  himself  could  work  well. 

'  Thucyd.  iL  65.  fitrptws  i^ih 
7c7to.  i.  144.  9lKas  8i  ore  i$4Ko/Mp 
tovvai  Korit  rhs  ^vvO^ikus,  wokdfutv  9i  o6« 
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averted,  the  Peloponnesian  war — that  he  steered  his  course  in 
reference  to  that  event  with  the  long-sighted  prudence  of  one  who 
knew  that  the  safety  and  the  dignity  of  imperial  Athens  were 
essentially  interwoven — we  have  no  right  to  throw  upon  him  the 
blaroe  of  sacrificing  the  landed  proprietors  of  Attica.  These 
proprietors  might  indeed  be  excused  for  complaining,  where  they 
suffered  so  ruinously.  But  the  impartial  historian,  looking  at  the 
whole  of  the  case,  cannot  admit  their  complaints  as  a  ground  for 
censuring  the  Athenian  statesman. 

The  relation  of  Athens  to  her  allies,  the  weak  point  of  her 
position,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  Perikles  seriously  to  amend ; 
probably  also  beyond  his  will,  since  the  idea  of  political  incorpora- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  providing  a  common  and  equal  confederate 
bond  sustained  by  effective  federal  authority,  between  different 
cities,  was  rarely  entertained  even  by  the  best  Greek  minds.*  We 
hear  that  he  tried  to  summon  at  Athens  a  congress  of  deputies 
from  all  cities  of  Greece,  the  allies  of  Athens  included;*  but  the 
scheme  could  not  be  brought  to  bear,  in  consequence  of  the 
reluctance,  noway  surprising,  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Practically, 
the  allies  were  not  badly  treated  during  his  administration :  and 
if  among  the  other  bad  consequences  of  the  prolonged  war,  they  as 
well  as  Athens  and  all  other  Greeks  come  to  suffer  more  and  more, 
this  depends  upon  causes  with  which  he  is  not  chargeable,  and  upon 
proceedings  which  departed  altogether  from  his  wise  and  sober 
calculations.  Taking  him  altogether,  with  his  powers  of  thought, 
speech,  and  action — his  competence  civil  and  military,  in  the 
council  as  well  as  in  the  field — his  vigorous  and  cultivated  intellect, 
and  his  comprehensive  ideas  of  a  community  in  pacific  and  many- 
sided  development — his  incorruptible  public  morality,  caution,  and 
firmness,  in  a  country  where  all  those  qualities  were  rare,  and  the 
union  of  them  in  the  same  individual  of  course  much  rarer — we 
shall  find  him  without  a  parallel  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
Grecian  history. 

Under  the  great  mortality  and  pressure  of  sickness  at  Athens, 
operations  of  war  naturally  languished  ;  while  the  enemies  also, 
though  more  active,  had  but  little  success.  A  fleet  of  100  triremes 
with  1000  hoplites  on  board,  was  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under 

1  Herodotus   (i.   170)  mentions   that  fractional,  municipalities — rks  9h  iWai 

previous  to  the  conquest  of  the  twelve  w6\ias  oUtofiiyas  /Ai}8eV  fitraor  vofjLi(€<rB<u 

Ionic  cities  in  Asia  by  Croesus,  Thalds  icorcdrcp  ti  8f/^ot  tUy.     It  is  remarkable 

had  advised  them  to  consolidate  them*  to  observe  that  Herodotus  himself  be- 

selves  all  into  one  single   city-govern-  stows  his  unquaUfied  commendation  on 

ment  at  Teos,  and  to  reduce  the  exist-  this  idea, 
ing  cities  to  mere  demes  or  constituent,         «  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  17. 
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Knemus  to  attack  Zakynthua,  but  accomplished  nothing  beyond 
devastation  of  the  open  parts  of  the  island ;  and  then  re-  operations  of 
turned  home.     And  it  was  shortly  after  this,  towards  JJJ^^f^'^ 
the  month  of  September,  that  the  Ambrakiots  made  an  PJ"*"™®' 

'  '  the  epidemic. 

attack  upon  the  Amphilochian  town  called  Argos,  »tuated  ^^^^^!^ 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia  ;  which  *>n.H»e  ^m- 

,  _  I    •         1  !•  1  philochiau 

town,  as  has  beeu  recounted  m  the  preoedmg  chapter,  a™:  the 
had  been  wrested  from  them  two  years  before  by  the  piionnioifl 

sent  with  a 

Athenians  under  Phormio  and  restored  to  the  Amphilo-  sQiiMtron  to 
chians  and  Akamanians.  The  Ambrakiots,  as  colonists  "^^"^ 
and  allies  of  Corinth,  were  at  the  same  time  animated  by  active 
enmity  to  the  Athenian  influence  in  Akamania,  and  by  desire  to 
regain  the  lost  town  of  Argos.  Procuring  aid  from  the  Chaonians 
and  some  other  Epirotic  tribes,  they  marched  against  Argos,  and 
after  laying  waste  the  territory,  endeavoured  to  take  the  town  by 
assault,  but  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retire.^  This  expedition 
appears  to  have  impressed  the  Athenians  with  the  necessity  of  a 
standing  force  to  protect  their  interest  in  those  parts ;  so  that  in 
the  autumn  Phormio  was  sent  with  a  squadron  of  twenty  triremes 
to  occupy  Naupaktus  (now  inhabited  by  the  Messenians)  as  a  per- 
manent naval  station,  and  to  watch  the  entrance  of  the  G)rinthian 
Gulf.'  We  shall  find  in  the  events  of  the  succeeding  year  ample 
confirmation  of  this  necessity. 

Though  the  Peloponnesians  were  too  inferior  in  maritime  fofce 
to  undertake  formal  war  at  sea  against  Athens,  their  i^jQ—jone 
single  privateers,  especially  the  Megarian  privateers  from  ^^'JJ^ 
the  harbour  of  Nissea,  were  active  in  injuring  her  com-  JJ-^^^pJ?" 
merce' — and  not  merely  the  commerce  of  Athens,  but  ZS^J*-  . 

11  n        1  i/^i  •!  ^  ^*  Laced«- 

also  that  of  other  neutral  Greeks,  without  scruple  or  moniuisput 
discrimination.   Several  merchantmen  and  fishing-vessels,  their  niton- 
with  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners,  were  thus  cap-  ka.  even 
tured.*    Such  prisoners  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lace-  ***" 
daemonians, — even  neutral  Greeks  as  well  as  Athenians, — were  all 
put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  cast  into  clefts  of  the  mountains. 
In  regard   to  the   neutrals,  this  capture  was  piratical,  and  the 
slaughter    unwarrantably   cruel,  judged    even    by   the    received 
practice   of  the  Greeks,  deficient   as  that  was  on   the  score   of 
humanity.     But  to  dismiss  these  neutral  prisoners,  or  to  sell  them 
as  slaves,  would  have  given  publicity  to  a  piratical  capture  and 


>  Thucyd.  ii.  68. 

2  Thucyd.  ii.  69. 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  51. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.   67-69;    Herodot.   vii. 


137.  Respecting  the  Laoednmoniaii  pri- 
vateering during  the  Peloponnenan  war» 
oompare  Thnovd.  ▼.  115:  oompara  alao 
Xenophon,  Uellon.  ▼.  1.  29. 
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provoked  the  neutral  towns ;  so  that  the  prisoners  were  probably 
slain  as  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  and  thus  suppressing 
evidence.* 

Some  of  these  Peloponnesian  privateers  ranged  as  far  as  the 
south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  found  temporary 
shelter,  and  interrupted  the  trading-vessels  from  Phaselis  and 
Phoenicia  to  Athens  ;  to  protect  which  the  Athenians  despatched 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn  a  squadron  of  six  triremes  uqder 
Melesandcr.  He  was  farther  directed  to  ensure  the  collection  of 
the  ordinary  tribute  from  Athenian  subject-allies,  and  probably  to 
raise  such  contributions  as  he  could  elsewhere.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  latter  duty,  he  undertook  an  expedition  from  the  sea-coast 
against  one  of  the  Lykian  towns  in  the  interior,  but  his  attack  was 
repelled  with  loss,  and  he  himself  slain.* 

An  opportunity  soon  afforded  itself  to  the  Athenians  of  retali- 
LAcediemo.  ating  ou  Sparta  for  this  cruel  treatment  of  the  maritime 
SJSd"ir^  prisoners.  In  execution  of  the  idea  projected  at  the 
^MuTwfd'*'  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent 
Ey\^  AthS-  Aneristus  and  two  others  as  envoys  to  Persia,  for  the  pur- 
niana.  ^^  ^f  Soliciting  from  the  Great  King  aids  of  money 

and  troops  against  Athens ;  the  dissensions  among  the  Greeks  thus 
gradually  paving  the  way  for  him  to  regain  his  ascendency  in  the 
iEgeau.  Timagoras  of  Tegea,  together  with  an  Argeian  named 
Pbllis  without  any  formal  mission  from  his  city,  and  the  Corinthian 
Aristeus,  accompanied  them.  As  the  sea  was  in  the  power  of 
Athens,  they  travelled  overland  through  Thrace  to  the  Hellespont. 
Aristeus,  eager  to  leave  nothing  untried  for  the  relief  of  Potidaea, 
prevailed  upon  them  to  make  application  to  Sitalkes,  king  of  the 
Odrysian  Tliracians.  That  prince  was  then  in  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  his  son  Sadokus  had  even  received  the  grant  of 
Athenian  citizenship.  Yet  the  envoys  thought  it  possible  not  only 
to  detach  him  from  the  Athenian  alliance,  but  even  to  obtain  from 
him  an  army  to  act  against  the  Athenians  and  raise  the  blockade 


'  Thucyd.   ii.    67.     Ol    AaKf9atfi6viot 
Ihnip^ay,  roht  iyncSpovs  ovs  (\afioy  'A617- 


merchantmen,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in 
the  ensuing  year  (Thucyd.  iii.  32).  Even 
this  was  considered  extremely  rigorous, 


Tlf\oir6yvri<TQy    irKtoyras    airoicrtlyayra  •  and  excited  strong  remonstrance;    yet 
Koi   is    ^payyas    4afia\6yrts.     Udyras  \  the  mariners    slain  were  not  neutrals. 


yiip  9^1  Kar*  oipx^^  "^ov  iroXtfiov  oi  AuKt- 
9cufA6viot,  iaovs  Xdfioity  4y  ttj  0aAcUr(r]7, 
&s  woK^fiiovs  Zii^Bupoy,  «ra2  rohs  ^trh. 
*A0fiyalw  ^vfiiroX.(fjLovyras  icol  rols  fiTjik 
fitff  iriptty. 

The  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Alkidas 
iilew  all  the  prisoners  taken  on  board 


but  belonged  to  the  subject-allies  of 
Athens:  moreover  AlkidM  was  in  his 
flight,  and  obliged  to  make  choice  be- 
tween killing  his  prisoners,  or  setting 
them  free. 

a  Thucyd.  ii.  69. 
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of  Potidaea.  On  being  refused,  they  lastly  applied  to  him  for  a 
safe  escort  to  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  in  their  way  towards 
Persia.  But  Learchus  and  Ameiniades,  then  Athenian  residents 
near  the  person  of  Sitalkes,  had  influence  enough  not  only  to  cause 
rejection  of  these  requests,  but  also  to  induce  Sadokus,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  zeal  in  his  new  character  of  Athenian  citizen,  to  assist 
them  in  seizing  the  persons  of  Aristeus  and  his  companions  in 
their  journey  tlyrough  Thrace.  Accordingly  the  whole  party  were 
seized  and  conducted  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
forthwith  put  to  death,  without  trial  or  permission  to  speak — and 
their  bodies  cast  into  rocky  chasms,  as  a  reprisal  for  the  captured 
seamen  slain  by  the  Lacedaemonians.^ 

Such  revenge  against  Aristeus,  the  instigator  of  the  revolt  of 
Potidaea,   relieved    the   Athenians    from    a    dangerous   enemy;. 


»  Thucyd.  u.  67.  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist. 
Qreeoo,  vol.  iii.  ch.  20.  p.  129)  says  that 
"the  envoys  were  sacrificed  chiefly  to 
give  a  decent  colour  to  the  baseness"  of 
killing  Aristeus,  from  whom  the  Athe- 
nians feared  subsequent  evil,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  ability  and  active  spirit. 
1  do  not  think  this  is  fairly  contained  in 
the  words  of  Thucvdidds.  He  puts  in 
the  foregroimd  of  Athenian  motive, 
doubtless,  fear  from  the  future  energy 
of  Aristeus;  but  if  that  had  been  the 
only  motive,  the  Athenians  would  pro- 
bably have  slain  him  singly  without  the 
rest :  they  would  hardly  Uiink  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  themselves  with  "any 
decent  colour"  in  the  way  that  Dr. 
Thirlwall  suggests.  Thucydidds  names 
the  special  feeling  of  the  Athenians 
against  Aristeus  (in  my  judgement), 
chiefly  in  order  to  explain  the  extreme 
haste  of  the  Athenian  sentence  of  exe- 
cution— avOiifxtpoy — iueplrovs,  &c. :  they 
were  imder  the  influence  of  combined 
motives — fear,  revenge,  retaliation. 

The  envoys  here  slain  were  sons  of 
Sperthids  and  Bulis,  former  Spartan 
heralds  who  had  gone  up  to  Xerxes  at 
Suaa  to  offer  their  heads  as  atonement 
for  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Spar- 
tans in  killing  the  heralds  of  Darius. 
Xerxes  dismissed  them  unhurt, — so  that 
the  anger  of  Talthybius  (the  heroic  pro- 
genitor of  the  fSunily  of  heralds  at 
Sparta)  remained  still  unsatisfied  :  it 
was  only  satisfied  by  the  death  of 
their  two  sons  now  slain  by  the  Athe- 
nians. The  fact  that  the  two  persons 
now  slain  were  sons  of  those  two  (Sper- 
thids  and  Bulis)  who  had  previously 
gone  to  Susa  to  tender  their  lives, — ia 


spoken  of  as  a  "romantic  and  tragical 
coincidence."  But  there  surely  is  very 
little  to  wonder  at.  The  functions  of 
herald  at  Sparta  were  the  privilege  of  a 
particular  gens  or  family :  every  herald 
therefore  was  ex  officio  the  son  of  a  he- 
rald. Now  when  the  Lacedtemonians, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Peloponnesian 
war,  were  looking  out  for  two  memben 
of  the  Heraldic  Gens  to  send  up  to 
Susa,  upon  whom  would  they  so  natu- 
rally fix  as  upon  the  sons  of  those  two 
men  who  had  been  to  Susa  before  f 
These  sons  had  doubtless  heard  their 
fathers  talk  a  great  deal  about  it — pro- 
bably with  interest  and  satisfaction, 
since  they  derived  great  glory  from  the 
unaccepted  offer  of  their  lives  in  atone- 
ment. There  was  a  particular  reason 
why  these  two  men  should  be  taken,  in 
preference  to  any  other  heralds,  to  fulfil 
this  dangerous  mission:  and  doubtleae 
when  they  perished  in  it,  the  religious 
imagination  of  the  Lacedaemonians  would 
group  all  the  series  of  events  as  consum- 
mation of  the  judgement  inflicted  by 
Talthybius  in  his  anger  (Herodot.  vii. 
135 — &s  \4yoviri  AtucticufiSyioi). 

It  appears  that  Andristus,  the  herald 
here  slain,  had  distinguished  himself 
personally  in  that  capture  of  fishermen 
on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Lacedasmoniaus,  for  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  now  retaliating  (Herodot.  viL 
137).  Though  this  pasMige  of  Hero- 
dotus is  not  clear,  yet  the  sense  here 
put  upon  it  is  the  natural  one — and 
clearer  (in  my  judgement)  than  that 
which  0.  Miiller  would  propose  inatfud 
of  it  (Dorians,  ii.  p.  437). 
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and  that  blockaded  city  was  now  left  to  its  fate.  About  midwinter 
Y'  429,        it  capitulated,  after  a  blockade  of  two  years,  and  after 

January.  .     *  o        a*     •  n  i»        • 

snmnder  of  gomg  through  the  extreme  of  sunenng  from  famme  to 
duigent  capi-  such  a  degree,  that  some  of  those  who  died  were  even 
granted  by  catcn  by  the  survivors.  In  spite  of  such  intolerable  dis- 
generai^"  "*  trcss,  the  Athenian  generals,  Xenophon  son  of  Euripides 
and  his  two  colleagues,  admitted  them  to  favourable  terms  of 
capitulation — allowing  the  whole  population  and  the  Corinthian 
allies  to  retire  freely,  with  a  specified  sum  of  money  per  head,  as 
well  as  with  one  garment  for  each  man  and  two  for  each  woman — 
so  that  they  found  shelter  among  the  Chalkidic  townships  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tliese  terras  were  singularly  favourable,  consider- 
ing the  desperate  state  of  the  city,  which  must  very  soon  have 
surrendered  at  discretion.  But  the  hardships,  even  of  the  army 
without,  in  the  cold  of  winter,  were  very  severe,  and  they  had 
become  thoroughly  tired  both  of  the  duration  and  the  expense  of 
the  siege.  The  cost  to  Athens  had  been  not  less  than  2000 
talents  ;  since  the  assailant  force  had  never  been  lower  than  3000 
hoplites,  during  the  entire  two  years  of  the  siege,  and  for  a  portion 
of  the  time  considerably  greater — each  hoplite  receiving  two 
drachmas  per  diem.  The  Athenians  at  home,  when  they  learnt  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  were  displeased  with  the  generals  for  the 
indulgence  shown, — since  a  little  additional  patience  would  have 
constrained  the  city  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  in  which  case  the 
expense  would  have  been  partly  made  good  by  selling  the  prisoners 
as  slaves — and  Athenian  vengeance  probably  gratified  by  putting 
the  warriors  to  death.  ^  A  body  of  1000  colonists  were  sent  from 
Athens  to  occupy  Potidaea  and  its  vacant  territory.* 

Two  full  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  actual  commencement 
of  war  by  the  attack  of  the  Thebans  on  Plataea.  Yet  the 
Peloponnesiaus  had  accomplished  no  part  of  what  they 
expected.  They  had  not  rescued  Potidaea,  nor  had  their  twice- 
repeated  invasion,  although  assisted  by  the  unexpected  disasters 
arising  from  the  epidemic,  as  yet  brought  Athens  to  any  sufficient 
humiliation — though  perhaps  the  envoys  which  she  had  sent  during 
the  foregoing  summer  with  propositions  for  peace  (contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Perikles)  may  have  produced  an  impression  that  she 
could  not  hold  out  long.  At  the  same  time  the  Peloponnesian 
allies   had  on  their  side  suffered  little  damage,  since  the  ravages 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  70;  iii.  17.     However,  to  command  against  the  Clialkidianfi  in 

the  displeasure  of  the  Athenians  against  the  ensuing  year, 
the  commanders  cannot  have  been  very        *  Diodor.  xii.  46. 
serious,  since  Xenophon  was  appointed 
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inflicted  by  the  Athenian  fleet  on  their  coast  may  have  been  nearly 
compensated  by  the  booty  which  their  invading  troops  gained  in 
Attica.  Probably  by  this  time  the  public  opinion  in  Greece  had 
contracted  an  unhappy  familiarity  with  the  state  of  war,  so  that 
nothing  but  some  decisive  loss  and  humiliation  on  one  side  at  least, 
if  not  on  both,  would  sufiice  to  terminate  it  In  this  third  spring, 
the  Peloponnesians  did  not  repeat  their  annual  march  into  Attica 
— deterred,  partly,  we  may  suppose,  by  fear  of  the  epidemic  yet 
raging  there — but  still  more,  by  the  strong  desire  of  the  Thebans 
to  take  their  revenge  on  Platsea. 

To  this  ill-fated  city,  Archidamus  marched  forthwith  at  the  head 
of  the  confederate  army.     No  sooner  had  he  entered  and  ™^  ywof 
begun   to   lay   waste   the  territory,  than  the  Plateean  wngArehid*. 
heralds  came  forth  to  arrest  his  hand,  and  accosted  him  to  the  inva. 
in  the  following  terms  : — "  Archidamus,  and  ye  men  of  uau 
Lacedaemon,  ye  act  wrong  and  in  a  manner  neither  worthy  of 
yourselves  nor  of  your  fathers,  in  thus  invading  the  ter-  R«non. 
ritory  of  Flatsa.     For  the  Lacedaemonian  Pausanias  son  vSSS^S* 
of  Kleombrotus,  after  he  had  liberated  Greece  from  the  ^^^piy— 
Persians,  in  conjunction  with  those  Greeks  who  stood  p^^^JJ^ 
forward  to   bear    their   share   of  the   danger,   ofiered  ^•*°- 
sacrifice  to  Zeus  Eleutherius  in  the  market-place  of  Plataea ;  and 
there,  in  presence  of  all  the  allies,  assigned  to  the  Plataeans  their 
own  city  and  territory  to  hold   in  full  autonomy,  so  that  none 
should  invade  them  wrongfully  or  with  a  view  to  enslave  them : 
should  such  invasion  occur,  the  allies  present  pledged  themselves 
to  stand  forward  with  all  their  force  as  protectors^     While  your 
fathers  made  to  us  this  grant  in  consideration  of  our  valour  and 
forwardness  in  that  perilous   emergency,  ye  are  now  doing  the 
precise  contrary :  ye  are  come  along  with  our  worst  enemies  the 
Thebans  to  enslave  us.     And  we  on  our  side  now  adjure  you, 
calling  to  witness  the  gods  who  sanctioned  that  oath,  as  well  as 
your  paternal  and  our  local  gods,  not  to  violate  the  oath  by  doing 
wrong  to  the  Plataean  territory,  but  to  let  us  live  on  in  that  auto- 
nomy which  Pausanias  guaranteed."^ 

Whereunto  Archidamus  replied — "Ye  speak  fairly,  men  of 
PlataBa,  if  your  conduct  shall  be  in  harmony  with  your  words. 
Ilcmain  autonomous  yourselves,  as  Pausanias  granted,  and  help  us 
to  liberate  those  other  Greeks,  who,  after  having  shared  in  the 
same  dangers  and  sworn  the  same  oath  along  with  you,  have  now 
been  enslaved  by  the  Athenians.     It  is  for  their  liberation  and 

>  Thucyd.  u.  71,  72. 
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that  of  the  other  Greeks  that  this  formidable  outfit  of  war  has  been 
brought  forth.  Pursuant  to  your  oaths,  ye  ought  by  rights,  and 
we  now  invite  you,  to  take  active  part  in  this  object.  But  if  ye 
cannot  act  thus,  at  least  remain  quiet,  conformably  to  the  summons 
which  we  have  already  sent  to  you.  Enjoy  your  own  territory, 
and  remain  neutral — receiving  both  parties  as  friends,  but  neither 
party  for  warlike  purposes.     With  this  we  shall  be  satisfied." 

The  reply  of  Archidamus  discloses  by  allusion  a  circumstance 
which  the  historian  had  not  before  directly  mentioned  ;  that  the 
Lacedd&monians  had  sent  a  formal  summons  to  the  Plataeans  to 
renounce  their  alliance  with  Athens  and  remain  neutral.  At  what 
time  this  took  place,  ^  we  know  not,  but  it  marks  the  peculiar  senti- 
ment attaching  to  the  town.  But  the  Flataeans  did  not  comply 
with  the  invitation  thus  repeated.  The  heralds,  having  returned 
for  instructions  into  the  city,  brought  back  for  answer,  that  com- 
pliance was  impossible,  without  the  consent  of  the  Athenians,  since 
their  wives  and  families  were  now  harboured  at  Athens :  besides, 
if  they  should  profess  neutrality,  and  admit  both  parties  as  friends, 
the  Thebans  might  again  make  an  attempt  to  surprise  their 
city.  In  reply  to  their  scruples,  Archidamus  again  addressed  them 
— "Well  then— hand  over  your  city  and  houses  to  us  Lacedae- 
monians :  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  your  territory :  specify  the 
number  of  your  fruit-trees,  and  all  your  other  property  which 
admits  of  being  numbered ;  and  then  retire  whithersoever  ye 
choose,  as  long  as  the  war  continues.  As  soon  as  it  is  over,  we  will 
restore  to  you  all  that  we  have  received — in  the  interim  we  will 
hold  it  in  trust,  and  keep  it  in  cultivation,  and  pay  you  such  an 
allowance  as  shall  suffice  for  your  wants."* 

The  proposition  now  made  was  so  fair  and  tempting,  that  the 
general  body  of  the  Plata?ans  were  at  first  inclined  to  accept  it, 
provided  the  Athenians  would  acquiesce.  They  obtained  from 
Archidamus  a  truce  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  send  envoys 
to  Athens.  After  communication  with  the  Athenian  assembly, 
the  envoys  returned  to  Plataea  bearing  the  following  answer — 
"Men  of  Plataea,  the  Athenians  say  they  have  never  yet  per- 
mitted you  to  be  wronged  since  the  alliance  first  began, — nor  will 
they  now  betray  you,  but  will  help  you  to  the  best  of  their  power. 
And  they  adjure  you,  by  the  oaths  which  your  fathers  swore  to 
them,  not  to  depart  in  any  way  from  the  alliance." 


^  Tbifi  previous  summomi  is  again 
alluded  to  afterwards,  on  occasion  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  Platseaii  prisoners 


(iii.   r>8);    Bi6rt   r  6v   rt  HWoy  XP^ 
y  oy  ii^tovy  8^0€K,  &c. 
2  Thueyd.  ii.  73,  74. 
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Tliis  message  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Plataeans  the  full 
force  of  ancient  and  tenacious  sentiment  They  resdlved  ThePiaUBaM 
to  maintain,  at  all  cost,  and  even  to  the  extreme  of  ruin,  JSS? SiJt  and 
if  necessity  should  require  it,  their  union  with  Athens.  ^^Sls^onu? 
It  was  indeed  impossible  that  they  could  do  otherwise  '"^• 
(considering  the  position  of  their  wives  and  families)  without  the 
consent  of  the  Athenians.  Though  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
latter  refused  consent,  we  may  yet  remark,  that,  in  their  situation, 
a  perfectly  generous  ally  might  well  have  granted  it  For  the 
forces  of  Plataea  counted  for  little  as  a  portion  of  the  aggregate 
strength  of  Athens ;  nor  could  the  Athenians  possibly  protect  it 
against  the  superior  land-force  of  their  enemies.  In  fact,  so  hope- 
less was  the  attempt,  that  they  never  even  tried,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  long  subsequent  blockade. 

The  final  refusal  of  the  Platasans  was  proclaimed  to  Archidamus 
by  word  of  mouth  from  the  walls,  since  it  was  not  invocation 
thought  safe  to  send  out  any  messenger.  As  soon  as  ^^^^J^ 
the  Spartan  prince  heard  the  answer,  he  prepared  for  S,e*l^^of 
hostile  operations, — ^apparently  with  very  sincere  re-  ti>«  **'*t««nB. 
luctance,  attested  in  the  following  invocation  emphatically  pro- 
nounced : — 

"  Ye  Gods  and  Heroes,  who  hold  the  Plataean  territory,  be  ye  ^ 
my  witnesses,  that  we  have  not  in  the  first  instance  wrongfiilly — 
not  until  these  Plataeans  have  first  renounced  the  oaths  binding  on 
all  of  us — invaded  this  territory,  in  which  our  fathers  defeated  the 
Persians  after  prayers  to  you,  and  which  ye  granted  as  propitious 
for  Greeks  to  fight  in  :  nor  shall  we  commit  wrong  in  what  we 
may  do  farther,  for  we  have  taken  pains  to  tender  reasonable 
terms,  but  without  success.  Be  ye  now  consenting  parties :  may 
those  who  are  be^nning  the  wrong  receive  punishment  for  it — 
may  those  who  are  aiming  to  inflict  penalty  righteously,  obtain 
their  object." 

It  was  thus  that  Archidamus,  in  language  delivered  probably 
under  the  walls,  and  withift  hearing  of  the  citizens  who  manned 
them,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  gods  and  heroes  of  that  town 
which  he  was  about  to  ruin  and  depopulate.  The  whole  of  this 
preliminary  debate,*  so  strikingly  and  dramatically  set  forth  by 
Thucydides,  illustrates  the  respectful  reluctance  with  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  first  brought  themselves  to  assail  this  scene  of  the 
glories  of  their  fathers.  What  deserves  remark  is,  that  their 
direct  sentiment  attaches  itself,  not  at  all  to  the  Platomn  people, 

»  Thucyd.  U.  71-75. 
VOL.  IV.  X 
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but  only  to  the  Plataean  territory.  It  is  purely  local,  though  it 
becomes  partially  transferred  to  the  people,  as  tenants  of  this  spot, 
by  secondary  association.  We  see,  indeed,  that  nothing  but  the 
long-standing  antipathy  of  the  Thcbans  induced  Archidamus  to 
undertake  the  enterprise ;  for  the  conquest  of  Plataea  was  of  no 
avail  towards  the  main  objects  of  the  war,  though  the  exposed 
situation  of  the  town  caused  it  to  be  crushed  between  the  two 
great  contending  forces  in  Greece. 

Archidamus  now  commenced  the  siege  forthwith,  in  fiill  hopes 
Qoaaaenoa-  that  his  uumcrous  army,  the  entire  strength  of  the  Pelo- 
S^'uri'u-  ponnesian  confederacy,  would  soon  capture  a  place,  of  no 
***^  great  size,  and  probably  not   very  well  fortified — yet 

defended  by  a  resolute  garrison  of  400  native  dtizens,  with  eighty 
Athenians.*  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  town,  except  110  female 
slaves  for  cooking.  The  fruit-trees,  cut  down  in  laying  waste  the 
cultivated  land,  sufficed  to  form  a  strong  palisade  all  round  the 
town,  so  as  completely  to  enclose  the  inhabitants.  Next,  Archi- 
damus, having  abundance  of  timber  near  at  hand  in  the  forests  of 
Kithaeron,  began  to  erect  a  mound  against  a  portion  of  the  town 
wall,  so  as  to  be  able  to  scale  it  by  an  inclined  plane,  and  thus 
take  the  place  by  assault.  Wood,  stones,  and  earth,  were  piled 
up  in  a  vast  lieap — cross  palings  of  wood  being  carried  on  each 
side  of  it,  in  parallel  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  town  wall,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  loose  mass  of  materials  between  them  to- 
gether. For  seventy  days  and  as  many  nights  did  the  army 
labour  at  this  work,  without  any  intermission,  taking  turns  for 
food  and  repose;  and  through  such  unremitting  assiduity,  the 
mound  approached  near  to  the  height  of  the  town  wall.  But  as 
it  gradually  mounted  up,  the  Platsans  were  not  idle  on  their  ade : 
they  constructed  an  additional  wall  of  wood,  which  they  planted 
on  the  top  of  their  own  town  wall  so  as  to  heighten  the  part  in 
contact  with  the  enemy's  mound ;  sustaining  it  by  brickwork 
behind,  for  which  the  neighbouring  houses  furnished  materials. 
Hides,  raw  as  well  as  dressed,  were  suspended  in  front  of  it,  in 
order  to  protect  the  workmen  against  missiles,  and  the  wood-work 
against  fire-carrying  arrows.*  And  as  the  besiegers  still  continued 
heaping  up  materials,  to  raise  their  mound  to  the  height  even  of 
this  recent  addition,  the  Plataeans  met  them  by  breaking  a  hole  in 
the  lower  part  of  their  town  wall,  and  pulling  in  the  earth  from 
the  lower  portion  of  the  mound ;  which  then  fell  in  at  the  top, 
and  left  a  vacant  space  near  the  wall.     This  the  besiegers  filled 

»  Thucyd.  iu.  68.  a  Thucyd.  ii.  7r>. 
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up  by  letting  down  quantities  of  stiff  clay  rolled  up  in  wattled 
reeds,  which  could  not  be  pulled  away  in  the  same  manner.  Again, 
the  Plataeans  dug  a  subterranean  passage  from  the  interior  of  their 
town  to  the  ground  immediately  under  the  mound,  and  thus  carried 
away  unseen  its  earthy  foundation ;  so  that  the  besiegers  saw  their 
mound  continually  sinking  down,  in  spite  of  fresh  additions  at  the 
top — ^yet  without  knowing  the  reason.  Nevertheless  it  was  plain 
that  these  stratagems  would  be  in  the  end  ineffectual,  and  the 
Flatsans  accordingly  built  a  new  portion  of  town  wall  in  the 
interior,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  taking  its  start  from  the  old 
town  wall  on  each  side  of  the  mound.  The  besiegers  were  thus 
deprived  of  all  benefit  from  the  mound,  assuming  it  to  be  success- 
fully completed ;  since  when  they  had  marched  over  it,  there  stood 
in  front  of  them  a  new  town  wall  requiring  to  be  carried  in  like 
manner. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  method  of  attack  employed.     Archidamus 
CeffAer  brought  up    battering   engines,   one   of  which  ^^  ^^^ 
inreatly  shook  and  endang^ered  the  additional  heicfht  of  attack  aud 
wall  built  by  the  Flataeans  against  the  mound;  while  besiogen 
others  were  brought  to  bear  on  different  portions  of  the  progress,  and 

•         •1*1  tiA*  1  •!  are  obliged  to 

circuit  of  the  town  wall.  Against  these  new  assailants,  report  to 
various  means  of  defence  were  used.  The  defenders 
on  the  walls  let  down  ropes,  got  hold  of  the  head  of  the  approaching 
en^e,  and  pulled  it  by  main  force  out  of  the  right  line,  either 
upwards  or  sideways;  or  they  prepared  heavy  wooden  beams 
on  the  wall,  each  attached  at  both  ends  by  long  iron  chains  to  two 
poles  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  wall,  by  means  of  which 
poles  it  was  raised  and  held  aloft :  so  that  at  the  proper  moment 
when  the  battering  machine  approached  the  wall,  the  chain  was 
suddenly  let  go,  and  the  beam  fell  down  with  great  violence 
directly  upon  the  engine,  breaking  off  its  projecting  beak.^ 
However  rude  these  defensive  processes  may  seem,  they  were 
found  effective  against  the  besiegers,  who  saw  themselves,  at  the 
close  of  three  months'  unavailing  efforts,  obliged  to  renounce 
the  idea  of  taking  the  town  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
process  of  blockade  and  feunine — a  process  alike  tedious  and 
costly.* 

Before  they  would  incur  so  much  inconvenience,  however,  they 
had  recourse  to  one  farther  stratagem — that  of  trying  to  set  the 


>  The  yariouB  expedients,  such  as 
those  here  described,  employed  both 
for  offence  and  defence  in  the  ancient 


sieges,  are    noticed   and    discussed  in 
MwBM  Poliorketic.  c.  33.  seq, 
«  Thucyd.  u.  76. 
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town  on  fire.  From  the  height  of  their  mound,  they  threw  down 
large  quantities  of  fagots,  partly  into  the  space  between  the  mound 
and  the  newly- built  crescent  wall — partly,  as  &r  as  they  could 
reach,  into  other  parts  of  the  city :  pitch  and  other  combustibles 
were  next  added,  and  the  whole  mass  set  on  fire.  The  confla- 
gration was  tremendous,  such  as  had  never  been  before  seen: 
a  large  portion  of  the  town  became  unapproachable,  and  the  whole 
of  it  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  Nothing  could  have  preserved 
it,  had  the  wind  been  rather  more  favourable.  There  was  indeed 
a  further  story  of  an  opportune  thunder-storm  coming  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  which  Thucydidcs  does  not  seem  to  credit*  In  spite 
of  much  partial  damage,  the  town  remained  still  defensible,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  unsubdued. 

There  now  remained  no  other  resource  except  to  build  a  wall 
of  circuravallation  round  Plataea,  and  trust  to  the  slow 
process  of  famine.  The  task  was  distributed  in  suitable 
fractions  among  the  various  confederate*  cities,  and 
completed  about  the  middle  of  September,  a  little  before 
the  autumnal  equinox.*  Two  distinct  walls  were  con- 
structed, with  sixteen  feet  of  intermediate  space  all 
covered  in,  so  as  to  look  like  one  very  thick  wall.  There 
were  moreover  two  ditches,  out  of  which  the  bricks  for  the  wall 
had  been  taken — one  on  the  inside  towards  Plataea,  and  the  other 
on  the  outside  agsdnst  any  foreign  relieving  force.  The  interior 
covered  space  between  the  walls  was  intended  to  serve  as  perma- 
nent quarters  for  the  troops  left  on  guard,  consisting  half  of 
Bojotians  and  half  of  Peloponnesians.' 

At  the  same  time  that  Archidamus  began  the  siege  of  Plataea, 
the  Athenians  on  their  side  despatched  a  force  of  2000  hoplites 
and  200  horsemen  to  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  under  Xenophon 


Wall  of  dr- 
cnmvalUtion 
built  round 
Platipa— 
the  place 
completely 
beleaguered 
and  a  force 
left  to  niain- 
Uin  the 
blockade. 


>  Thucyd.  ii.  77. 

2  Thucyd.  ii.  78.  kuI  ^iretS);  irav  i^dp- 
yeurro  irtpl  'ApKTOx'ipov  ^irtroXiy,  &c.,  at 
the  period  of  the  year  when  the  star 
Arcturua  rises  immediately  before  Bun- 
rise — that  is,  some  time  between  the 
12th  and  17th  of  September:  see  Gol- 
ler's  note  on  the  passage.  Thucydidds 
does  not  often  give  any  fixed  marks 
to  discriminate  the  various  periods  of 
the  year,  as  we  find  here  done.  Tlie 
Greek  months  were  all  lunar  months, 
or  nominally  so  :  the  names  of  months, 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  intercalation 
to  rectify  the  calendar,  varied  from  city 
to  city;  bo  that  if  Thucydidds  had  spe- 
cified the  day  of  the  Attic  month  BoC- 


dromion  (instead  of  specifying  the  rising 
of  Arcturus)  on  which  thia  work  was 
finished,  many  of  his  readers  would  not 
have  distinctly  understood  him.  Hip- 
pokratds  also,  in  indicationB  of  time  for 
medical  purposes,  employs  the  appear- 
ance of  Arcturus  and  other  stars. 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  78;  iii.  21.  From  this 
description  of  the  double  widl  and 
covered  quarters  provided  for  what  was 
foreknown  as  a  long  blockade,  we  may 
understand  the  sufferings  of  the  Athe- 
nian troops  (who  probably  had  no  double 
wall)  in  the  two  years*  blockade  of  Po- 
tida}a — and  their  readiness  to  grant  an 
easy  capitulation  to  the  besieged :  see  a 
few  pages  above. 
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son  of  Euripides  (with  two  colleagues),  the  same  who  had  granted 
so  recently  the  capitulation  of  Potidaea.    It  was  necessary  Athenian 
doubtless  to  convoy  and  establish  the  new  colonists  who  tS}^*^a. 
were  about  to  occupy   the  deserted  site   of  Potidaea.  cEdSSc 
Moreover,  the  general  had  acquired  some  knowledge  3?fS!tS"iLi' 
of  the  position  and  parties  of  the  Chalkidic  towns,  and  "'""»• 
hoped  to  be  able  to  act  against  them  with  effect     He  first  invaded 
the  territory  belonging  to  the  Bottiaean  town  of  Spartolus,  not 
without  hopes  that  the  city  itself  would  be  betrayed  to  him  by 
intelligences  within.     But  this  was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  an 
additional  force   from  Olynthus,  partly  hoplites,  partly  peltasts. 
Such   peltasts,   a  species   of  troops    between    heavy-armed    and 
light-armed,  furnished  with  a  pelta  (or  light  shield)  and  short' 
spear  or  javelin,  appear  to  have  taken  their  rise  among  these 
Chalkidic  Greeks,  being  equipped  in  a  manner  half  Greek  and 
half  Thracian :  we  shall  find  them  hereafter  much  improved  and 
turned  to  account  by  some  of  the  ablest  Grecian  generals.     The 
Chalkidic  hoplites  are  generally  of  inferior  merit:  on  the  other 
hand,  their  cavalry  and  their  peltasts  are  very  good.     In  the  action 
which  now  took  place  under  the  walls  of  Spartolus,  the  Athenian 
hoplites  defeated  those  of  the  enemy,  but  their  cavalry  and  their 
light  troops  were  completely  worsted  by  the  Chalkidic.     These 
latter,  still  farther  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  peltasts  from 
Olynthus,  ventured  even  to  attack  the  Athenian   hoplites,  who 
thought  it  prudent  to  fall   back   upon  the  two   companies  left 
in  reserve  to  guard  the  baggage.     During  this  retreat  they  were 
harassed  by  the  Clialkidic  horse  and  light-armed,  who  retired  when 
the   Athenians  turned   upon   them,   but  attacked  them    on    all 
sides  when  on  their  march,  and  employed  missiles  so  effectively 
that  the  retreating  hoplites  could  no  longer  maintain  a  steady  order, 
but  took  to  flight  and  sought  refuge  at  Potidaea.     Four  hundred 
and  thirty  hoplites,  near  one-fourth  of  the  whole  force,  together 
with  all  three  generals,  perished  in  this  defeat,  while  the  expedition 
returned  in  dishonour  to  Athens.^ 

In  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  the  arms  of  Athens  and  her 
allies  were  more  successful.     The  Ambrakiots,  exaspe-  openuoiuoa 
rated  by  then*  repulse  from  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  Akm^ 
during  the  preceding  year,  had  been  induced  to  conceive  Z^^l^ 
new  and  larger  plans  of  aggression  against  both  the  ^jTJSdUSi 
Akamanians  and   Athenians.      In    concert  with   their  ^^,SSS?" 
mother-city  Corinth,  where  they  obtained  warm  support,  SJ,^!?^^. 
they  prcv£ulcd  upon  the  Lacedasmonians  to  take  part  in  Mwnneiiaaft. 

»  Thucyd.  u.  70. 
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a  simultaneous  attack  of  Akamania,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea, 
which  would  prevent  the  Akaruanians  from  concentrating  their 
forces  in  any  one  point,  and  would  put  each  of  their  townships 
upon  an  isolated  self-defence;  so  that  all  of  them  might  be 
overpowered  in  succession,  and  detached,  together  with  Kephal- 
lenia  and  Zakynthus  (Zante),  from  the  Athenian  alliance.  TTie 
fleet  of  Phormio  at  Naupaktus,  consisting  only  of  twenty  triremes, 
was  accounted  incompetent  to  cope  with  a  Peloponnesian  fleet 
such  as  might  be  fitted  out  at  Corinth.  There  was  even  some 
hope  that  the  important  station  at  Naupaktus  might  itself  be 
taken,  so  as  to  expel  the  Athenians  completely  from  those  parts. 

Tlie  scheme  of  operations  now  projected  was  far  more  com- 
*A89embiage  prehcnsive  than  anything  which  the  war  had  yet  aflfoided. 
taikitt^?i-  The  land-force  of  the  Ambrakiots,  together  with  their 
l2d  Ffp'rlo?  neighbours  and  fellow-colonists  the  Leukadians  and 
JfoM^Epi-  Anaktorians,  assembled  near  their  own  city ;  while  their 
"*"•  maritime  force  was  collected  at  Leukas,  on  the  Akar- 

nanian  coast  The  force  at  Ambrakia  was  joined,  not  only 
by  Knemus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  with  1000  Peloponnesian 
hoplites,  who  found  means  to  cross  over  from  Peloponnesus, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  Phormio — but  also  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Epirotic  and  Macedonian  auxiliaries,  collected  even  from  the 
distant  and  northernmost  tribes.  A  thousand  Chaonians  were 
present,  under  the  command  of  Photyus  and  Nikanor,  two  annual 
chiefs  chosen  from  the  regal  gens.  Neither  this  tribe,  nor  the 
Thesprotians  who  came  along  with  them,  acknowledged  any 
hereditary  king.  The  Molossians  and  Atintanes,  who  also  joined 
the  force,  were  under  Sabylinthus,  regent  on  behalf  of  the  young 
prince  Tharypas.  There  came,  besides,  the  Parauaei,  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  Aous,  under  their  king  Oroedus,  together  with 
1000  Orestae,  a  tribe  rather  Macedonian  than  Epirot,  sent  by  their 
king  Antiochus.  Even  king  Perdikkas,  though  then  nominally  in 
alliance  with  Athens,  sent  1000  of  his  Macedonian  subjects,  who 
however  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.'  This  large  and  diverse 
body  of  Epirotic  invaders,  a  new  phaenomenon  in  Grecian  history, 
and  got  together  doubtless  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  proves  the 
extensive  relations  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior  with  the  city  of 
Ambrakia — a  city  destined  to  become  in  later  days  the  capital 
of  the  Epirotic  king  Pyrrhus. 

It  had  been  concerted  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Corinth 
should  join  that  already  assembled  at  Leukas,  and  act  upon  the 
coast  of  Akamania  at  the  same  time  that  the  land-force  marched 

>  Thucvd.  ii.  80. 
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into  that  territory.  But  Enemus,  iindiqg  the  land-force  united 
and  ready  near  Ambrakia,  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  Theymardi 
await  the  fleet  from  Corinth,  and  marched  straight  into  Akanumtcn 
Akamania,  through  Limnaea,  a  frontier  village  territory  sJittaL 
belonging  to  the  Amphilochian  Argos.  He  directed  his  march 
upon  Stratus — an  interior  town,  the  chief  place  in  Akamania — the 
capture  of  which  would  be  likely  to  carry  with  it  the  surrender 
of  the  rest;  especially  as  the  Akamanians,  distracted  by  the 
presence  of  the  ships  at  Leukas,  and  alarmed  by  the  large  body  of 
invaders  on  their  frontier,  did  not  dare  to  leave  their  own  separate 
homes,  so  that  Stratus  was  left  altogether  to  its  own  citizens.  Nor 
was  Phormio,  though  they  sent  an  urgent  message  to  him,  in  any 
condition  to  help  them;  since  he  could  not  leave  Naupaktus 
unguarded,  when  the  large  fleet  from  Corinth  was  known  to  be 
approaching.  Under  such  circumstances,  Knemus  and  his  army 
indulged  confident  hopes  of  overpowering  Stratus  without  difficulty. 
They  marched  in  three  divisions :  the  Epirots  in  the  centre — the 
Leukadians  and  Anaktorians  on  the  right — the  Peloponnesians 
and  Ambrakiots,  together  with  Knemus  himself,  on  the  left. 
So  litUc  expectation  was  entertained  of  resistance,  that  these  three 
divisions  took  no  pains  to  keep  near,  or  even  in  sight  of  each  other. 
lUyth  the  Greek  divisions,  indeed,  maintained  a  good  order  of 
march,  and  kept  proper  scouts  on  the  look  out ;  but  the  Epirots 
advanced  without  any  care  or  order;  especially  the  Chaonians, 
who  formed  the  van.  These  men,  accounted  the  most  warlike 
of  all  the  Epirotic  tribes,  were  so  full  of  conceit  and  rashness,  that 
when  they  approached  near  to  Stratus,  they  would  not  halt 
to  encamp  and  assail  the  place  conjointly  with  the  Greeks; 
but  marched  along  with  the  other  Epirots  right  forward  to 
the  town,  intending  to  attack  it  single-handed,  and  confident  that 
they  should  carry  it  at  the  first  assault  before  the  Greeks  came  up, 
so  that  the  entire  glory  would  be  theirs.  The  Stratians  Rwhneisor 
watched  and  profited  by  this  imprudence.  Planting  (tefeatmnd 
ambuscades  in  convenient  places,  and  suflering  the  umy. 
Epirots  to  approach  without  suspicion  near  to  the  gates,  they  then 
suddenly  sallied  out  and  attacked  them,  while  the  troops  in  ambus- 
cade rose  up  and  assailed  them  at  the  same  time.  The  Chaonians 
who  formed  the  van,  thus  completely  surprised,  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter;  while  the  other  Epirots  fled,  after  but  little 
resistance.  So  much  had  they  hurried  forward  in  advance  of  their 
Greek  allies,  that  neither  the  right  nor  the  left  division  were 
aware  of  the  battle,  until  the  flying  barbarians,  hotly  pursued 
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by  the  Akarnanians,  made  it  known  to  them.  The  two  divisioiis 
then  joined,  protected  the  fugitives,  and  restrained  fiulher  pursuit — 
the  Stratians  declining  to  come  to  hand-combat  with  them  until 
the  other  Akarnanians  should  arrive.  They  seriously  annoyed 
the  forces  of  Knemus,  however,  by  distant  slinging,  in  which  the 
Akarnanians  were  pre-eminently  skilful.  Knemus  did  not  choose 
to  persist  in  his  attack  under  such  discouraging  circumstances.  As 
soon  as  night  arrived,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of 
slingers,  he  retreated  to  the  river  Anapus,  a  distance  of  between 
nine  and  ten  miles.  Well-aware  that  the  news  of  the  victory 
would  attract  other  Akamanian  forces  immediately  to  the  aid 
of  Stratus,  he  took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  his  own  Akamanian 
allies  from  (Eniadae  (the  only  town  in  the  country  which  was 
attached  to  the  Lacedsemonian  interest)  and  sought  shelter  near 
their  city.  From  thence  his  troops  dispersed,  and  retiurned  to  their 
respective  homes.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Corinth,  which  had 
The  I'oiopon-  ^^^  dcstincd  to  coopcratc  with  Knemus  oflT  the  coast  of 
SSlafr^'  Akamania,  had  found  diflBculties  in  its  passage  alike 
2u[ra«i\a-  unexpected  and  insuperable.  Mustering  forty-seven 
movemeuta     trircmcs   of  Coriuth,    Sikyon,   and    other  places,   with 

of  the  Atbe-  .  •'  ... 

niaii  rhormio  a  body  of  soldicrs  on  board  and  with  accompanying 
store-vessels — it  departed  from  the  harbour  of  Corinth 
and  made  its  way  along  the  northern  coast  of  Achaia.  Its 
commanders,  not  intending  to  meddle  with  Phormio  and  his  twenty 
ships  at  Naupaktus,  never  imagined  that  he  would  venture  to 
attack  a  number  so  greatly  superior.  The  triremes  were  accord- 
ingly fitted  out  more  as  transports  for  numerous  soldiers  than  with 
any  view  to  naval  combat — and  with  little  attention  to  the  choice 
of  skilful  rowers.* 

Except  in  the  combat  near  Korkyra,  and  there  only  partially — 
the  Peloponnesians  had  never  yet  made  actual  trial  of  Athenian 
maritime  efficiency,  at  the  point  of  excellence  which  it  had  now 
reached.  Themselves  retaining  the  old  unimproved  mode  of 
fighting  and  of  working  ships  at  sea,  they  had  no  practical  idea  of 
the  degree  to  which  it  had  been  superseded  by  Athenian  training. 
Among  the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  the  seamen  gene- 
rally had  a  confirmed  feeling  of  their  own  superiority — but 
Phormio  especially,  the  ablest  of  all  their  captains,  always  familiar- 


»  Thucyd.  ii.  82  ;  Diodor.  xii.  48. 
s  Thucyd.  ii.  83.     obx  &s  M  vov/xa- 


afffi4voi :  compare  the  speech  of  Kne* 
muB,  c.  87.  The  unskilfuhiess  of  the 
rowera  \a  noticed  (c.  84). 
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ised  his  men  with  the  conviction,  that  no  Feloponnesian  fleet,  be  its 
number  ever  so  great,  could  possibly  contend  against  them  with 
success.^  Accordingly  the  Corinthian  admirals,  Machaon  and  his 
two  colleagues,  were  surprised  to  observe  that  Phormio  with 
his  small  Athenian  squadron,  instead  of  keeping  safe  in  Naupaktus, 
was  moving  in  parallel  line  with  them  and  watching  their  progress 
until  they  should  get  out  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  into  the  more 
open  sea.  Having  advanced  along  the  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus as  far  as  Patrae  in  Achaia,  they  then  altered  their  course, 
and  bore  to  the  north-west  in  order  to  cross  over  towards  the 
iEtolian  coast,  in  their  way  to  Akamania.  In  doing  this,  how- 
ever, they  perceived  that  Phormio  was  bearing  down  upon  them 
from  Chalkis  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Euenus ;  and  they  now 
discovered  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  going  to  attack  them. 
Disconcerted  by  the  incident,  and  not  inclined  for  a  naval  combat 
in  the  wide  and  open  sea,  they  altered  their  plan  of  passage, 
returned  to  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  brought  to  for  the 
night  at  some  point  near  to  Rhium,  the  narrowest  breadth  of  the 
strait  Their  bringing  to  was  a  mere  feint  intended  to  deceive 
Phormio  and  induce  him  to  go  back  for  the  night  to  his  own  coast : 
for  during  the  course  of  the  night,  they  left  their  station,  and  tried 
to  get  across  the  breadth  of  the  Gulf,  where  it  was  near  the  strait 
and  comparatively  narrow,  before  Phormio  could  come  down  upon 
them.  And  if  the  Athenian  captain  had  really  gone  back  to  take 
night-station  on  his  own  coast,  they  would  probably  have  got 
across  to  the  ^tolian  ^r  northern  coast  without  any  molestation 
in  the  wide  sea.  But  he  watched  their  movements  closely,  kept 
the  sea  all  night,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  attack  them  in  mid- 
channel,  even  during  the  shorter  passage  near  the  strait,  at  the 
first  dawn  of  morning.^    On  seeing  his  approach,  the  Corinthian 


*  Tliucyd.  ii.  88.  irp6rtpov  fikv  yhp 
iitl  ahro7s  ll\.€yt  (Phormio)  icai 
iFpowaptCKt^C^  Tcbf  yv^fias,  its  ob9k¥ 
abrols  ir\^$os  vtSav  roffovroVy  ^v  iiriirKdpf 
S,ri  ohx  (firofjLW^riov  ainois  i(rrl'  koX  ot 
irrpariStrai  in  iroWoG  iif  ff^lffw  adrois 
r)iv  ii^iwffty  ra&niv  uK.^tpta'auf,  ft  i)  8  c  y  a 
5x^.01^    *A0fiya7oi     6kt«j     IIcXo- 

This  passage  is  not  only  remarkable 
as  it  conveys  the  striking  persuasion 
entertained  by  the  Athenians  of  their 
own  naval  superiority,  but  also  as  it 
discloses  the  frank  and  intimate  com- 
munication between  the  Athenian  cap- 
tain and  his  seamen — so  strongly  per- 
vading and  determining  the  feelings  uf 


the  latter.  Compare  what  is  told  re- 
specting the  Syracusan  Hermokratds, 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  30. 

3  Thucyd.  ii.  83.  'EirctS^  fi4yroi  &yri- 
'iFa(HxwK4oyrds  re  k^»pmy  ainohs  (that  is, 
when  the  Corinthians  saw  the  Athenian 
ships)  ira^  yriy  <r^y  icofuCofidytty,  jcol  itc 
Tlarp&y  r^t  *Axatas  rfAs  r^y  iamiripas 
Ijirtipoy  9iafi€LW6yrtty  M  *A«capvar(as 
KwrtlBoy  robs  *A$riyalovs  ifirh  r^f  XiCXjcc* 
9os  ictd  rov  EMiyov  irorofioO  irpotnrKioyras 
fffpiffi,  ical  oinc  ll\a$oy  yvKrhs 
i^opfiio'dfityoif  o((tw  8^  iuwyicdr 
(oyrcu  yavfiax^iy  Ktnii  fidffoy  rhy  iropBfidy* 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
clearly  understanding  what  Mras  here 
done,  especially  what  is  meant  by  the 
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admirals  ranged  their  triremes  in  a  cirde  with  the  prows  outward 
—like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.    The  circle  was  made  as  large 


words  oitK  HXaJBoy  yvierhs  {t^pfiifftl^tvoif 
which  words  the  Scholiast  construed  as 
if  the  nominatiYe  case  to  t\a9o¥  were  ol 
'ABriycuoi,  whereas  the  natural  structure 
of  the  sentence,  as  well  as  the  probabi- 
lities of  fact,  lead  the  best  commenta- 
tors to  consider  ol  TlfKowovrfio'ioi  as  the 
nominative  case  to  that  verb.  The  re- 
mark of  the  Scholiast,  however,  shows 
us,  that  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
the  sentence  dates  from  ancient  times. 

Dr.  Arnold  (whose  explanation  is 
adopted  by  Poppo  and  Goller)  says, 
"The  two  fleets  were  moving  parallel 
to  one  another  along  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Corinthian  Qulf.  But  even  when 
they  had  sailed  out  of  the  strait  at  Rhi- 
um,  the  opposite  shores  were  still  so 
near,  that  the  Peloponnesians  hoped  to 
cross  over  without  opposition,  if  they 
could  so  iar  deceive  the  Athenians  as 
to  the  spot  where  they  brought  to  for 
the  night,  as  to  induce  them  either  to 
stop  too  soon,  or  to  advance  too  far, 
that  they  might  not  be  exactly  opposite 
to  them  to  intercept  the  passage.  If 
they  could  lead  the  Athenians  to  think 
that  they  meant  to  advance  in  the  night 
beyond  Patrsc,  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
likely  to  continue  its  own  course  along 
the  northern  shore,  to  be  ready  to  inter- 
cept them  when  they  should  endeavour 
to  run  across  to  Acamania.  But  the 
Athenians,  aware  that  they  had  stopped 
at  PatrsB,  stopped  themselves  at  Chalkis, 
instead  of  proceeding  farther  to  the 
westward;  and  thus  were  so  nearly  op- 
posite to  them,  that  the  Peloponnesians 
iiad  not  time  to  get  more  than  half  way 


across,  before  they  found  themselves 
encountered  by  theur  watchful  enemy." 
This  explanation  seems  to  mo  not 
satisfactory,  nor  does  it  take  account 
of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  first 
belief  of  the  Peloponnesians  was,  that 
Phormio  would  not  dare  to  attack  them 
at  all:  accordingly,  having  arrived  at 
Patrse,  tliey  stretched  from  thence  across 
the  Oulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euenus — 
the  natural  way  of  proceeding  according 
to  ancient  navigation — going  in  the  di- 
rection of  Akarnania  {M  *AKapyayias). 
While  they  were  thus  stretching  across, 
they  perceived  Phonnio  bearing  down 
upon  them  from  the  Euenus :  this  was 
a  8uri>ri8e  to  them ;  and  as  they  wislied 
to  avoid  a  battle  in  the  mid-channel, 
they  desisted  from  proceeding  farther 
that  day,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  deceive  I 


Phormio  in  respect  of  their  night-sta- 
tion. They  mode  a  feint  of  taking 
night-station  on  the  shoI^8  between  Pa- 
trsc  and  Rhium,  near  the  narrow  part  of 
the  strait;  but,  in  reality,  they  "slip- 
ped anchor  and  put  to  sea  during  the 
night"  (as  Mr.  Bloomfield  says),  in 
hopes  of  getting  across  the  shorter  pas- 
sage  under  favour  of  darkness,  before 
Phormio  could  come  upon  them.  That 
they  must  have  done  this  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  the  subsequent  battle  was 
fought  on  the  morrow  in  the  mid -channel 
very  little  after  daybreak  (we  learn  this 
from  what  Thucydidds  says  about  the 
gulf-breeze,  for  which  Phormio  waited 
•before  he  would  commence  his  attadc — 
Sircp  iamiUvwv  re  ircpt^irXct,  col  ttvdti 
yiyytcBai  iir\  rii¥  ?«•).  If  Phormio 
had  returned  to  Chalkis,  they  would 
probably  have  succeeded ;  but  he  must 
have  kept  the  sea  all  night,  which  would 
be  the  natural  proceeding  of  a  vigilant 
captain  determined  not  to  let  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians get  across  without  fighting: 
so  that  he  was  upon  them  in  the  mid- 
channel  immediately  after  day  broke. 

I'utting  all  the  statements  of  Tbucy- 
did(^  together,  we  may  be  convinced 
that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  facts 
occurred.  But  of  the  precise  sense  of 
^opfjuadfityoif  I  confess  I  do  not  feel 
certain:  Haack  savs  it  means  "clam 
appellere  ad  littus,  but  here,  I  think, 
that  sense  will  not  do :  for  the  Pelopon- 
nesians did  not  wish,  and  could  indeed 
hardly  hope,  to  conceal  from  Phormio 
the  spot  where  they  brought  to  for  the 
night,  and  to  make  him  suppose  that 
they  brought  to  at  some  point  of  the 
shore  west  of  Patnr,  when  in  reality 
they  passed  the  nig) it  in  Patnc— which 
is  what  Dr.  Arnold  supposes.  The 
shore  west  of  Patrse  makes  a  bend  to 
the  south-west  (forming  the  Oulf  of 
Patitba),  so  that  the  distance  from  the 
northern  (or  ^tolian  and  Akamanion) 
side  of  the  Gulf  becomes  for  a  consider- 
able time  longer  and  longer,  and  the 
Peloponnesians  would  thus  impose  upon 
themselves  a  longer  crossing,  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  getting  over  without 
a  battle.  But  ^opfuaofxtyoi  may  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  mean  (especially 
in  conjunction  with  obic  UKadoy)  "taking 
up  u  simulated  or  imperfect  night-sta- 
tion," in  wliich  they  aid  not  rmlly  in- 
tend to  stay  all  night,  and  which  could 
be  quitted  at  short  notice  and  with  ease. 
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as  it  could  be  without  leaving  opportunity  to  the  Athenian 
assailing  ships  to  practise  the  manoeuyre  of  the  diekplus,^  and 
the  interior  space  was  sufficient  not  merely  for  the  store-vessels, 
but  also  for  five  chosen  triremes,  who  were  kept  as  a  reserve 
to  dart  out  when  required  through  the  intervals  between  the  outer 
triremes. 

In  this  position  they  were  found  and  attacked  shortly  after  day- 
break by  PHbrmio,  who  bore  down  upon  them  with  his  „      ^^^ 
ships  in  single  file,  all  admirable  sailers,  and  his  own  ship  ^^!^ 
leading;  all  being  strictly  forbidden  to  attack  until  he  thepeiopon- 
should  give  the  signal.     He  rowed  swiftly  round  the  hiacompi«to 
Feloponnesian  circle,  nearing  the  prows  of  their  ships  as        ^' 
closely  as  he  could,  and  making  constant  semblance  of  being  about 
to  come  to  blows.     Partly  from  the  intimidating  effect  of  this 
manceuvre,  altogether  novel  to  the  Peloponnesians — partly  from 
the  natural  difficulty,  well-known  to  Phormio,  of  keeping  every 
ship  in  its  exact  stationary  position — the  order  of  the  circle,  botli 
within  and  without,  presently  became  disturbed.     It  was  not  long 
before   a  new   ally  came  to   his   aid,  on  which   he  calculated. 


TIio  preposition  inrh  in  composition 
would  thus  have  the  sense  not  of  secrecy 
(c'/^/m),  but  of  sham-performance,  or  of 
mere  going  through  the  forms  of  an  act 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  false  im- 
pression (like  {firo^ipuv,  Xienoph.  Hell. 
Iy.  72).  Mr.  Bloomfield  proposes  con- 
jecturally  a<popfjiiedfi€v6if  meaning  "that 
the  Peloponnesians  slipped  their  anchors 
in  the  night:"  I  place  no  fidth  in  the 
conjecture,  but  I  believe  him  to  be 
quite  right  in  supposing,  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians did  actually  slip  their  anchors 
m  the  night. 

Another  point  remains  to  be  adverted 
to.  The  battle  took  place  icarcb  fiivov 
rhv  vopBfiSK  Now  we  need  not  under- 
stand this  expression  to  allude  to  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  sea,  or  the  strait, 
strictly  and  precisely;  that  is  the  line 
of  seven  stadia  between  Rhium  and  An- 
tirrhium.  But  I  think  we  must  under- 
stand it  to  mean  a  portion  of  sea  not 
far  westward  of  the  strait,  where  the 
breadth,  though  greater  than  that  of 
the  stmt  itself,  is  yet  not  so  great  as  it 
becomes  in  the  line  drawn  northward 
from  Patre.  We  cannot  understand 
irof>6fi6s  (as  Mr.  Bloomfield  and  Pop{>o  do 
— Kce  the  note  of  the  latter  on  the 
Scliolia)  to  moan  trajcctus  simply — tliat 
U  to  say,  the  passage  across  even  the 
widotft  poi-tion  of  the  Qulf  of  Putrua: 


nor  does  the  passage  cited  out  of  o.  86 
require  us  so  to  understand  it.  TlopBfihi 
in  Thucydidfis  means  a  strait,  or  narrow 
crossing  of  sea,  and  Poppo  himself  ad- 
mits that  Thucydidds  alwavt  uses  it  so: 
nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  believe 
that  he  would  call  the  line  of  sea  aorooB 
the  Gulf,  from  Patro  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Euenus,  a  irop$fi6s.  See  the  note  of 
GK)ller  on  this  point. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  86.  fiii  8(8orrcf  8<^it- 
irXovK.  The  great  object  of  the  fast- 
sailing  Athenian  trireme  was,  to  drive 
its  baik  against  some  weak  part  of  the 
adversary^  ship;  the  stem,  the  side,  or 
the  oars — not  against  the  beak,  which 
was  stronglv  conatructed  as  weU  for 
defence  as  for  offence.  The  Athenian 
therefore,  rowing  through  the  intervali 
of  the  adversary's  line,  and  thus  getting 
in  their  rear,  turned  rapidly,  and  got 
the  opportunity,  before  the  ship  of  the 
adversary  could  change  its  position,  of 
striking  it  either  in  the  stem  or  boom 
weak  part.  Such  a  manoeuvre  was  called 
the  diehj)lua.  The  success  of  it  of  course 
depended  upon  the  extreme  rapidity  and 
precision  of  the  movements  of  the  Athe* 
nian  vessel,  so  superior  in  this  respect 
to  its  adversary,  not  only  in  the  better 
construction  of  the  ship,  but  the  excel- 
lence of  rowers  and  steersmen. 
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postponing  his  actual  attack  until  this  &vourable  incident  occurred. 
The  strong  land-breeze  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  always  wont  to 
begin  shortly  after  daybreak,  came  down  upon  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  with  its  usual  vehemence,  at  a  moment  when  the  steadiness  of 
their  order  was  already  somewhat  giving  way;  and  forced  their 
ships  more  than  ever  out  of  proper  relation  one  to  the  other.  The 
triremes  began  to  run  foul  of  each  other,  or  became  entangled 
with  the  store-vessels :  so  that  in  every  ship  the  men  dh  board  were 
obliged  to  keep  pushing  off  their  neighbours  on  each  ude  with 
poles — not  without  loud  clamour  and  mutual  reproaches,  which 
prevented  both  the  orders  of  the  captain,  and  the  cheering  sound 
or  song  whereby  the  keleustes  animated  the  rowers  and  kept  them 
to  time,  from  being  audible.  Moreover,  the  fresh  breeze  had 
occasioned  such  a  swell,  that  these  rowers,  unskilful  under  all 
circumstances,  could  not  get  their  oars  clear  of  the  water,  and  the 
pilots  thus  lost  command  over  their  vessels.^     The  critical  moment 


'  See  Dr.  Arnold's  note  upon  thiB 
paasage  of  Thuoydidds,  respecting  the 
Keleust&9  and  his  functions :  to  the  pas- 
sages which  he  indicates  as  reference,  I 
wul  add  two  more  of  Plautus,  Mercat. 
iv.  2,  5,  and  Asinaria,  iii.  1,  15. 

When  we  conceive  the  structure  of 
an  ancient  trireme,  we  shall  at  once  see, 
first,  how  essential  the  keleustes  was,  to 
keep  the  rowers  in  harmonious  action — 
next,  how  immense  the  difference  must 
have  been  between  practised  and  un- 
practised rowers.  The  trireme  had,  in 
all,  170  rowers,  distributed  into  three 
tiers.  The  upper  tier,  called  Thranitso, 
were  siztv-two  in  number,  or  thirty-one 
on  each  side :  the  middle  tier,  or  Zygitac, 
as  well  as  the  lowest  tier,  or  Thalamitee, 
vrere  each  fifty -four  in  number,  ortwenty- 
seven  on  each  side.  Besides  these,  there 
were  belonging  to  each  trireme  a  certain 
number,  seemingly  about  thirty,  of  sup- 
plementary oars  (irwirat  ircpivew),  to  be 
used  by  the  epibatae,  or  soldiers  serving 
on  board,  in  case  of  rowers  being  killed, 
or  oars  broken.  Each  tier  of  rowers 
was  distributed  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  vessel,  from  head  to  stem,  or  at 
least  along  the  greater  part  of  it ;  but 
the  seats  of  the  higher  tiers  were  not 
placed  in  the  exact  perpendicular  line 
above  the  lower.  Of  course  the  oars  of 
the  thranitGc,  or  uppermost  tier,  were 
the  longest :  those  of  the  thalamitee,  or 
lowest  tier,  the  shortest:  those  of  the 
inrgitse,  of  a  length  between  the  two. 
£Ach  oar  was  rowed  only  by  one  man. 
The  thrauitoB,  as  having  the  longest  001*8, 


were  most  hardly  worked  and  most 
highly  paid.  What  the  length  of  the 
oars  was,  belonging  to  either  tier,  we  do 
not  know;  but  some  of  the  supplement- 
ary oara  appear  to  have  been  about  fif- 
teen feet  in  length. 

What  is  here  stated,  appears  to  l>e 
pretty  well  ascertained,  chiefly  from  the 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Athens  a  few 
years  ago,  so  full  of  information  respect- 
ing the  Athenian  marine, — and  irom 
the  instructive  commentfU7  appended 
to  these  inscriptions  by  M.  Boeckh, 
Seewesen  der  Athener,  ch.  ix.  p.  94, 
104,  115.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  still 
respecting  the  equipment  of  an  ancient 
trireme  unascertained  and  disputed. 

Now  there  was  nothing  but  the  voice 
of  the  keleustds  to  keep  these  1 70  rowers 
all  to  good  time  with  their  strokes. 
With  oara  of  different  length,  and  so 
many  rowers,  this  must  have  been  no 
easy  matter;  and  apparently  quite  im- 
possible, unless  the  rowers  were  trained 
to  act  together.  The  difference  between 
those  who  were  so  trained  and  those 
who  were  not,  must  have  been  immense. 
(Compare  Xenophon,  (Economic,  viii. 
8.)  We  mav  imagine  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ships  of  Phormio  and  those 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  diflSculty  of  the 
latter  in  contending  with  the  swell  of 
the  sea— when  wo  read  this  description 
of  the  ancient  trireme. 

About  200  men,  that  is  to  say,  170 
rowers  and  thirty  supernumeraries, 
mostly  epibatas  or  hoplitee  serving  on 
board,  besides  the  pilut,  the  man  at  the 
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was  now  come,  and  Phormio  gave  the  signal  for  attack.  He  first 
drove  against  and  disabled  one  of  the  admiral's  ships — his 
comrades  next  assailed  others  with  equal  success — so  that  the 
Peloponnesians,  confounded  and  terrified,  attempted  hardly  any 
resistance,  but  broke  their  order  and  sought  safety  in  flight 
They  fled  partly  to  Patrae,  partly  to  Dyme,  in  Achaia,  pursued  by 
the  Athenians ;  who  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man,  captured 
twelve  triremes — carried  away  almost  the  entire  crews, — and  sailed 
off  with  them  to  Molykreium  or  Antirrhium,  the  northern  cape 
at  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Corintliian  Gulf,  opposite  to  Uie 
corresponding  cape  called  Rhiiun  in  Achaia.  Having  erected 
at  Antirrhium  a  trophy  for  the  victory,  dedicating  one  of  the 
captive  triremes  to  Poseidon,  they  returned  to  Naupaktus;  while 
the  Peloponnesian  ships  sailed  along  the  shore  from  I'atrse  to 
Kyllenc,  the  principal  port  in  the  territory  of  Elis.  They  were 
here  soon  afterwards  joined  by  Knemus,  who  passed  over  with  his 
squadron  from  Lcukas.^ 

These  two  incidents,  just  recounted,  with  their  details — the 
repulse  of  Knemus  and  his  army  from  Stratus,  and  the  RefiecuoM 
defeat  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by  Phormio — afford  t5o"def«l!u 
ground  for  some  interesting  remarks.  The  first  of  the  ponnetiangi 
two  displays  the  great  inferiority  of  the  Epirots  to  the  Greeks — 
and  even  to  the  less  advanced  portion  of  the  Greeks — in  the  qua- 
lities of  order,  discipline,  steadiness,  and  power  of  cooperation  for 
a  joint  purpose.  Confidence  of  success  with  them  is  exaggerated 
into  childish  rashness,  so  that  they  despise  even  the  commonest  pre- 
cautions either  in  march  or  attack ;  while  the  Greek  divisions  on 
their  right  and  on  their  left  are  never  so  elate  as  to  omit  either. 
If,  on  land,  we  thus  discover  the  inherent  superiority  of  Greeks 
over  Epirots  involuntarily  breaking  out — so  in  the  sea-fight  we  are 
no  less  impressed  with  the  astonishing  superiority  of  the  Athenians 
over  their  opponents ;  a  superiority,  indeed,  noway  inherent,  such 
as  that  of  Greeks  over  Epirots,  but  depending  in  this  case  on  pre- 
vious toil,  training,  and  inventive  talent,  on  the  one  side,  compared 


Rliip*8  bow,  the  keleuBt&i,  &c.,  probably 
Bomo  half-dozen  officers  —  formed  the 
crew  of  a  trireme:  .compare  Herodot. 
viii.  17;  vii.  184 — where  he  calculatea 
the  thirty  epibatiD  over  and  above  the 
200.  Dr.  Arnold  thinks  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
epibatte  on  board  an  Athenian  trireme 


The  Venetian  galleys  in  the  thirteenth 
century  were  manned  by  about  the  same 
number  of  men.  ' '  Les  galores  V^nitimui 
du  convoi  de  Flandre  devaient  dtre  men- 
t<$ee  par  deux  cent  hommes  libres,  dont 
180  rameurs,  et  12  archers.  Les  arcs  ou 
balistes  furent  prt^scrits  en  1333  pour 
toutes  les  galores  de  commerce  armdes  " 


were  no  more  than  ten ;  but  this  seems 
not  quite  made  out:  see  his  note  on 
Thucyd.  iii.  9r». 


(Depping,  Histoire  du  Commerce  entn 
le  Levant  et  TEurope,  vol.  i.  p.  163). 
>  Thucyd.  ii.  84. 
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with  neglect  and  old-fashioned  routine  on  the  other.  Nowhere 
does  the  extraordinary  value  of  that  seamanship,  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  been  gaining  by  years  of  improved  practice,  stand  so 
clearly  marked  as  in  these  fii^t  battles  of  Phormia  It  gradually 
becomes  less  conspicuous  as  we  advance  in  the  war,  since  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  improve,  learning  seamanship  as  the  Russians  under 
Peter  the  Great  learnt  the  art  of  war  from  the  Swedes  under 
Charles  XII. — while  the  Athenian  triremes  and  their  crews  seem 
to  become  less  choice  and  effective,  even  before  the  terrible  dis- 
aster at  Syracuse ;  and  are  irreparably  deteriorated  after  that  mis- 
fortune. 

To  none  did  the  circumstances  of  this  memorable  sea-fight  seem 
Indignation  ^  incomprehensible  as  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  They  had 
2,^J^JJJJ*  heard  indeed  of  the  seamanship  of  Athens,  but  had  never 
at  tiw  late      felt  it,  and  could  not  understand  what  it  meant ;  so  that 

naval  defeat :  ^ 

thwrrouect  they  imputed  the  defeat  to  nothing  but  disgraceful  cow- 
fleet  under     ardice,  and  sent  indisniant  orders  to  Knemus  at  Kylene, 

Kntoiusto  '    ,  1.1  11  /I  1 

aeti«ainst  to  take  the  command,  equip  a  larger  and  better  fleet,  and 
repair  the  dishonour.  Three  Spartan  commissioners — 
Brasidas,  Timokrates,  and  Lykophron — were  sent  down  to  assist 
him  with  their  advice  and  exertions  in  calling  together  naval  con- 
tingents from  the  different  allied  cities.  By  this  means,  under  the 
general  resentment  occasioned  by  the  recent  defeat,  a  large  fleet 
of  seventy-seven  triremes  was  speedily  mustered  at  Panormus, — a 
harbour  of  Achaia  near  to  the  promontory  of  Rhium  and  immedi- 
ately within  the  interior  gulf.  A  land-force  was  also  collected  at 
the  same  place  ashore,  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  fleet. 

Such  preparations  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Phormio,  who 
transmitted  to  Athens  news  of  his  victory,  at  the  same  time  urgently 
soliciting  reinforcements  to  contend  with  the  increasing  strength 
of  the  enemy.  The  Athenians  immediately  sent  twenty  fresh  ships 
to  join  him.  Yet  they  were  induced  by  the  instances  of  a  Rretan 
named  Nikias,  their  proxenus  at  Gortyn,  to  allow  him  to  take  the 
ships  first  to  Krete,  on  the  faith  of  his  promise  to  reduce  the  hostile 
town  of  Kydonia.  He  had  made  this  promise  as  a  private  favour 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Polichna,  border  enemies  of  Kydonia ;  but 
when  the  fleet  arrived  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  it :  nothing  was  effected 
except  ravage  of  the  Kydonian  lands,  and  the  fleet  was  long  pre- 
vented by  adverse  winds  and  weather  from  getting  away.^  This 
ill-advised  diversion  of  the  fleet  fix>m  its  straight  course  to  join 
Phormio  is  a  proof  how  much  the  counsels  of  Athens  were  beginning 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  85. 
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to  suffer  from  the  loss  of  Periklcs,  who  was  just  now  in  his  last 
illness  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  That  liability  to  be  seduced 
by  novel  enterprises  and  projects  of  acquisition,  against  which  he 
so  emphatically  warned  his  countrymen,^  was  even  now  beginning 
to  manifest  its  disastrous  consequences. 

Through  the  loss  of  this  precious  interval,  Phormio  found  him* 
self,  with  no  more  than  his  original  twenty  triremes,  op-  inferior 
posed  to  the  vastly  increased  forces  of  the  enemy —  Phormio- 
seventy-seven  triremes  with  a  large  force  on  land  to  back  orani^g. 
them :  the  latter  no  mean  help  in  ancient  warfare.  He  took  up 
his  station  near  the  Cape  Antirrhium,  or  the  Molykric  Rhium  as 
it  was  called — the  northern  headland,  opposite  to  the  other  head- 
land also  called  Rhium,  on  the  coast  of  Achaia.  The  line  between 
these  two  capes,  seemingly  about  an  English  mile  in  breadth,  forms 
the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  Messenian  force  from 
Naupaktus  attended  him,  and  served  on  land.  But  he  kept  on  the 
outside  of  the  Gulf,  anxious  to  fight  in  a  large  and  open  breadth 
of  sea,  which  was  essential  to  Athenian  manceuvring ;  while  his 
adversaries  on  their  side  remained  on  the  inside  of  the  Achaic  cape, 
from  the  corresponding  reason — ^feeling  that  to  them  the  narrow 
sea  was  advantageous,  as  making  the  naval  battle  like  to  a  land 
battle,  effacing  all  superiority  of  nautical  skill.'  If  we  revert  back 
to  the  occasion  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  we  find  that  narrowness  of 
space  was  at  that  time  accounted  the  best  of  all  protection  for  a 
smaller  fleet  against  a  larger.  But  such  had  been  the  complete 
change  of  feeling,  occasioned  by  the  system  of  manoeuvring  intro- 
duced since  that  period  in  the  Athenian  navy,  that  amplitude  of 
sea-room  is  now  not  less  coveted  by  Phormio  than  dreaded  by  his 
enemies.  The  improved  practice  of  Athens  had  introduced  a  revo- 
lution in  naval  warfare. 

For  six  or  seven  days  successively,  the  two  fleets  were  drawn 
out  against  each  other — Phormio  trying  to  entice  the  Jj^^JJJ; 
Peloponnesians  to  the  outside  of  the  Gulf,  while  they  on  ^!^* 
their  side  did  what  they  could  to  bring  him  within  it'  \^!^  "> 

_,     ,  .  _      ,  •'  ^ ...  the  line  of 

To  him,  every  day  s  postponement  was  gam,  since  it  gave  ooMtnnr 
him  a  new  chance  of  his  reinforcements  arriving :  for  that  Diapoct. 
very  reason,  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  were  eager  banrngoM 
to  accelerate  an  action,  and  at  length  resorted  to  a  well-  ddes. 


>  Thucyd.  i.  144.  noXA^  U  lecd  AWa 
fx*»  ^'  i\iri9a  rov  irtpUatcrBcUt  ^y  i$4\.riT9 
apx^^  Tc  fi^  hrucrair$€u  B4UL  ro\tfiovvrts, 
Ktd  KiyB^yovs  a(f$eup4rovs  fiii  'wpoariBt' 
adof  fiSXKoy  yitp  irc^i3i)/iat  t&i  o/icf(cif 


TlfUMy  a/iapr(af  fj  r&5  rAy  iyayrltov  Zui' 
yolat. 

3  Thuoyd.  ii.  86-89:  compare  vii.  36- 
49.  • 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  86. 
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laid  plan  for  forcing  it  on.  But  in  spite  of  immense  numerical 
superiority,  such  was  the  discouragement  and  reluctance  prevailing 
among  their  seamen — many  of' whom  had  been  actual  sufferers  in 
the  recent  defeat — that  Knemus  and  Brasidas  had  to  employ  em- 
phatic exhortations.  They  insisted  on  the  favourable  prospect 
before  them — pointing  out  that  the  late  battle  hacl  been  lost  only 
by  mismanagement  and  imprudence,  which  would  be  for  the  future 
corrected — and  appealing  to  the  inherent  bravery  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  warrior.  They  concluded  by  a  hint,  that  while  those  who 
behaved  well  in  the  coming  battle  would  receive  due  honour,  the 
laggards  would  assuredly  be  punished:^  a  topic  rarely  touched  upon 
by  ancient  generals  in  their  harangues  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and 
demonstrating  conspicuously  the  reluctance  of  many  of  the  Pclopon- 
nesian  seamen,  who  had  been  brought  to  this  second  engagement 
chiefly  by  the  ascendency  and  strenuous  commands  of  Sparta.  To 
such  reluctance  Phormio  pointedly  alluded,  in  the  encoura^ng  ex- 
hortations which  he  on  his  side  addressed  to  his  men :  for  they  too, 
in  spite  of  their  habitual  confidence  at  sea,  strengthened  by  the 
recent  victory,  were  dispirited  by  the  smallness  of  their  nimibers. 
He  reminded  them  of  their  long  practice  and  rational  conviction  of 
superiority  at  sea,  such  as  no  augmentation  of  numbers,  especially 
with  an  enemy  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  could  overbalance. 
He  called  upon  them  to  show  their  habitual  discipline  and  quick 
apprehension  of  orders,  and  above  all  to  perform  their  regular 
movements  in  perfect  silence  during  the  actual  battle* — ^useful  in 
all  matters  of  war,  and  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  sea- 
fight  The  idea  of  entire  silence  on  board  the  Athenian  ships 
while  a  sea-fight  was  going  on,  is  not  only  striking  as  a  feature  in 
the  picture,  but  is  also  one  of  the  most  powerful  evidences  of  the 
force  of  self-control  and  military  habits  among  these  citizen-seamen. 
The  habitual  position  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  off  Panormus 
Battle  near  ^^  withiu  the  Strait,  but  nearly  fronting  the  breadth  of 
Naapaktiu.  j^ — opposite  to  Phormio  who  lay  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
strait,  as  well  as  off  the  opposite  cape :  in  the  Peloponnesian  line, 
therefore,  the  right  wing  occupied  the  north  or  north-east  side  to- 
wards Naupaktus.  Knemus  and  Brasidas  now  resolved  to  make  a 
forward  movement  up  the  Gulf,  as  if  against  that  town,  which  was 


*  Thiicyd.  ii.  87.  T&y  W  irp6rtpo¥ 
^y€fi6ymy  ob  x^^P^^  '''^^  iirix^ip^o'iy  ^ftc7t 
wapcurKfvdiTOfifyf  ko)  obK  ivH^trofify  iFp6' 
foffiy  o&8cvi  jccuc^  y9y4<r0ai'  f^y  94  ris  apa 
md  fiov\fi9Sf  icoAeur^crcrat  rp  irptwoiirp 
Cil^ff f  ol  9«  iiyaOol  rifi'^troyrai  roit  wpo- 


»  Tluicyd.  ii.  89.  KoU  iv  ry  fpy^ 
k6  Cfioy  Ka\  a lyiiy  ircpl  wKtlarov 
ifyti<r9t,  h  fs  rt  rit  iroKXA  rAy  wo^tfiiicAy 
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the  main  Athenian  station.  Knowing  that  Phormio  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  defence  of  the  place,  they 
hoped  to  pin  him  up  and  force  him  to  action  close  under  the  land, 
where  Athenian  manccuvring  would  be  unavailing.  Accordingly 
they  commenced  this  movement  early  in  the  morning,  sailing  in 
line  of  four  abreast  towards  the  northern  coast  of  the  Inner  Gidf. 
The  right  squadron,  under  the  Lacedaemonian  Timokrates,  was  in 
the  van,  according  to  its  natural  position,^  and  care  had  been  taken 
to  place  in  it  twenty  of  the  best-sailing  ships,  since  the  success  of 
the  plan  of  action  was  known  beforehand  to  depend  upon  their 
celerity.  As  they  had  foreseen,  Phormio,  the  moment  he  saw  their 
movement,  put  his  men  on  shipboard,  and  rowed  into  the  interior 
of  the  strait,  though  with  the  greatest  reluctance ;  for  the  Messe- 
nians  were  on  land  alongside  of  him,  and  he  knew  that  Naupaktus, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  and  a  long  circuit  of  wall,'  was  utterly 
undefended.  He  ranged  his  ships  in  line  of  battle  ahead,  pro- 
bably his  own  the  leading  ship ;  and  sailed  close  along  the  land 
towards  Naupaktus,  while  the  Mcssenians  marching  ashore  kept 
near  to  him. 

Both  fleets  were  thus  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  towards 
the  same  point — the  Athenian  close  along  shore — the  Pelopon- 
nesians  somewhat  farther  off.'  The  latter  had  now  got  Phormio 
into  the  position  which  they  wished,  pinned  up  against  the  land, 
with  no  room  for  tactics.  On  a  sudden  the  signal  was  given,  and 
the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet,  facing  to  the  left,  changed  irom 
column  into  line,  and  instead  of  continuing  to  move  along  the  coast, 
rowed  rapidly  with  their  prows  shoreward  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  the  Athenians.  The  right  squadron  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
occupying  the  side  towards  Naupaktus,  was  especially  charged  with 
the  duty  of  cutting  off  the  Athenians  from  all  possibility  of  escaping 
thither ;  the  best  ships  having  been  placed  on  the  right  for  that 
important  object.  As  far  as  the  commanders  were  concerned,  the 
plan  of  action  completely  succeeded :  the  Athenians  were  caugiit 
in  a  situation  where  resistance  was  impossible,  and  had  no  chance 
of  escape  except  in  flight.  But  so  superior  were  they  in  rapid 
movement  even  to  the  best  Peloponnesians,  that  eleven  ships,  the 
headmost  out  of  the  twenty,  just  found  means  to  run  by,*  before  the 

that  a  column  four  abreast,  when  formed 
into  line,  becomes  four  deep. 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  lOJ. 

3  In  reference  to  the  description  of 
this  movement,  see  the  Appendix  to  the 
present  chapter,  with  the  Plan  annexed. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  90.     How  narrow  the 


'  Thucyd.  ii.  90.  ^irl  rttradpttv  to^o- 
utvot  riis  yavs.  Matthiee  in  his  Qram- 
mar  (sect.  584)  states  that  M  rtaadptty 
means  "  four  deep,"  and  cites  this  pas- 
sage of  Thucydidds  as  an  instance  of  it. 
But  the  words  certainly  mean  here  four 
abrensi;  though  it  is  to  be  recolIecte<l 
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right  wing  of  the  enemy  closed  in  upon  the  shore ;  and  made  the 
b^t  of  their  way  to  Naupaktus.  The  remaining  nine  ships  were 
caught  and  driven  ashore  with  serious  damage — their  crews  being 
partly  slain,  partly  escaping  by  swimming.  The  Peloponnesians 
towed  ofiF  one  trireme  with  its  entire  crew,  and  some  others  empty. 
But  more  than  one  of  them  was  rescued  by  the  bravery  of  the  Mes- 
senian  hoplites,  who,  in  spite  of  their  heavy  panoply,  rushed  into 
the  water  and  got  aboard  them,  fighting  from  the  decks  and  driving 
oflF  the  enemy  even  after  the  rope  had  been  actually  made  fast,  and 
the  process  of  towing  off  had  begun.  ^ 

The  victory  of  the  Peloponnesians  seemed  assured.  While  their 
The  Peio-  left  and  centre  were  thus  occupied,  the  twenty  ships  of 
fleet  at  first  their  right  Wing  parted  company  with  the  rest,  in  order 
but  after-'  to  pursuc  the  clcven  fugitive  Athenian  ships  which  they 
Deated.  had  failed  in  cutting  off.     Ten  of  these  got  clear  away 

into  the  harbour  of  Naupaktus,  and  there  posted  themselves  in  an 
attitude  of  defence  near  tlie  temple  of  Apollo,  before  any  of  the 
pursuers  could  come  near  ;  while  the  eleventh,  somewhat  less  swift, 
was  neared  by  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  who,  on  board  a  Leu- 
kadian  trireme,  pushed  greatly  ahead  of  his  comrades,  in  hopes  of 
overtaking  at  least  this  one  prey.  There  happened  to  lie  moored 
a  merchant-vessel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Naupaktus. 
The  Athenian  captain  in  his  flight  observing  that  the  Leukadian 
pursuer  was  for  the  moment  alone,  seized  the  opportunity  for  a 
bold  and  rapid  manoeuvre.  lie  pulled  swiftly  round  the  trader- 
vessel,  directed  his  trireme  so  as  to  meet  the  advancing  Leukadian, 
and  drove  his  beak  against  her,  amidships,  with  an  impact  so  vio- 
lent as  to  disable  her  at  once.  Her  commander,  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral  Timokrates,  was  so  stung  with  anguish  at  this  unexpected 
catastrophe,  that  he  slew  himself  forthwith,  and  fell  overboard  into 
the  harbour.  The  pursuing  vessels  coming  up  behind,  too,  were  so 
astounded  and  dismayed  by  it,  that  the  men,  dropping  their  oars, 
held  water,  and  ceased  to  advance ;  while  some  even  found  them- 
selves half  aground,  from  ignorance  of  the  coast.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ten  Athenian  triremes  in  the  harbour  were  beyond  mea- 
sure elated  by  the  incident,  so  that  a  single  word  from  Phormio 
sufficed  to  put  them  in  active  forward  motion,  and  to  make  them 

escape  was,  is  marked  in  the  words  of  bour  of  Syracuse,  and  the  reflections  of 

the  historian — r&y  8^  cvScica  /iiv  aXvtp  the  historian  upon  them,  illustrate  this 

ifyovyro     virt K(f>t6yova'i    rh     xdpas  attack  of  the  Peloponnesians  upon  the 

rmy  TltKoiroyvrialMy  Koi  r^y  iviarpo^iiy,  fleet  of  Phormio  (Thucyd.  vii.  3G). 

4s  r^y  €vpvx»pl€w,  *  Compare  the   like   bravery   on  the 

The  proceedings  of  the  Syracusan  fleet  part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  at 

■gainst  that  of  the  Athenians  in  the  hai^  P^lus  (Thucyd.  iv.  14.) 
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strenuously  attack  the  embarrassed  enemy ;  whose  ships,  disordered 
by  the  heat  of  pursuit,  and  having  been  just  suddenly  stopped,  could 
not  be  speedily  got  again  under  way,  and  expected  nothing  lesd 
than  renewed  attack.  First,  the  Athenians  broke  the  twenty  pur- 
suing ships  on  the  right  wing,  next  they  pursued  their  advantage 
against  the  left  and  centre,  who  had  probably  neared  to  the  right ; 
so  that  after  a  short  resistance,  the  whole  were  completely  routed, 
and  fled  across  the  Gulf  to  their  original  station  at  Panormus.^ 
Not  only  did  the  eleven  Athenian  ships  thus  break,  terrify,  and 
drive  away  the  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy,  with  the  capture  of  six  of 
the  nearest  Peloponnesian  triremes — but  they  also  rescued  those 
ships  of  their  own  which  had  been  driven  ashore  and  taken  in  the 
early  part  of  the  action.  Moreover  the  Peloponnesian  crews  sus- 
tained a  considerable  loss,  both  in  killed  and  in  prisoners. 

Thus  in  spite  not  only  of  the  prodigious  disparity  of  numbers, 
but  also  of  the  disastrous  blow  which  the  Athenians  had  Retirement 
sustained  at  first,  Phormio  ended  by  gaining  a  complete  featcd  i?io- 
victory ;  a  victory,  to  which  even  the  Lacedaemonians  were  S^^ISor- 
forced  to  bear  testimony,  since  they  were  obhged  to  ask  Sro^^'uT 
a  truce  for  burying  and  collecting  their  dead,  while  the  SuSSnS- 
Athenians  on  their  part  picked  up  the  bodies  of  their  own  retomJto 
warriors.     The  defeated  party,  however,  still  thought  ^^^ 
themselves  entitled,  in  token  of  their  success  in  the  early  part  of 
the  action,  to  erect  a  trophy  on  the  Rhium  of  Achaia,  where  they 
also  dedicated  the  single  Athenian  trireme  which  they  had  been 
able  to  carry  offl     Yet  they  were  so  completely  discomfited — and 
farther  so  much  in  fear  of  the  expected  reinforcement  from  Athens — 
that  they  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  retire,  and  sail  into  the 
Gulf  to  Corinth ;  all  except  the  Leukadians,  who  returned  to  their 
own  home. 

Presently  the  reinforcement  arrived,  after  that  untoward  deten- 
tion which  had  well  nigh  exposed  Phormio  and  his  whole  fleet  to 
ruin.  It  confirmed  his  mastery  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  and  of 
the  coast  of  Akamania,  where  the  Peloponnesians  had  now  no 


1  Thucyd.  ii.  92.  It  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  Athenians  defeated  and 
drove  off  not  only  the  twenty  Pelopon- 
nesian ships  of  the  right  or  pursuing 
firing  —  but  also  the  left  and  centre. 
Otherwise  thoy  would  not  have  been 
able  to  recapture  those  Athenian  ships 
which  had  been  lost  at  the  beginning  of 
the  battle.  Thucydidds  indeed  does  not 
expressly  mention  the  Peloponnesian 
left  and  centre  as  following  the  right  in 


their  pursuit  towards  Naupaktus.  Bat 
we  may  presume  that  they  partially  did 
so,  probably  careless  of  much  order,  as 
being  at  first  under  the  impression  that 
the  victory  was  gained.  They  were  pro- 
bably therefore  thrown  into  confusion 
without  much  difficulty,  when  the 
twenty  ships  of  the  right  were  beaten 
and  driven  back  upon  them  —  even 
though  the  victorious  Athenian  trireme* 
were  no  more  than  eleven  in  nomber. 

Y  2 
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naval  force  at  all.  To  establish  more  fiilly  the  Athenian  influence 
in  Akarnania,  he  undertook  during  the  course  of  the  autumn  an 
expedition,  landing  at  Astakus,  and  marching  into  the  Akamanian 
inland  country  with  400  Athenian  hoplites  and  400  Messenians. 
Some  of  the  leading  men  of  Stratus  and  Koronta,  who  were  attached 
to  the  Peloponnesian  interest,  he  caused  to  be  sent  into  exile,  while 
a  chief  named  Kynes,  of  Koronta,  who  seems  to  have  been  hitherto 
in  exile,  was  re-established  in  his  native  town.  The  great  object 
was,  to  besiege  and  take  the  powerful  town  of  CEniads,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous ;  a  town  at  variance  with  the  other  Akar- 
nanians,  and  attached  to  the  Peloponnesians.  But  as  the  great 
spread  of  the  waters  of  the  Achelous  rendered  this  siege  impracti- 
cable during  the  winter,  Phormio  returned  to  the  station  at  Nau- 
paktus.  From  hence  he  departed  to  Athens  towards  the  end  of  the 
winter,  carrying  home  both  his  prize-ships  and  such  of  his  prisoners 
as  were  freemen.  The  latter  were  exchanged  man  for  man  against 
Athenian  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Sparta.^ 

After  abandoning  the  naval  contest  at  Rhium,  and  retiring  to 
,    Corinth,  Knemus  and  Brasidas  were  prevailed  upon  by 

Attempt  of        ,-.*-•  1     /•  in  T  1  1       1     i» 

KnSmQBand  the  Mcganans,  before  the  fleet  dispersed,  to  try  the  bold 
inrpriw  p«ii-  experiment  of  a  sudden  inroad  upon  Peirseus.  Such  was 
i?i^iD  the  confessed  superiority  of  the  Athenians  at  sea,  that 
while  they  guarded  amply  the  coasts  of  Attica  against 
privateers,  they  never  imagined  the  possibility  of  an  attack  upon 
their  own  main  harbour.  Accordingly,  Peirseus  was  not  only  un- 
protected by  any  chain  across  the  entrance,  but  destitute  even  of 
any  regular  guard-ships  manned  and  ready.  The  seamen  of  the 
retiring  Peloponnesian  armament,  on  reaching  Corinth,  were  imme- 
diately disembarked  and  marched,  first  across  the  isthmus,  next  to 
Megara — each  man  carrying  his  seat-cloth,*  and  his  oar,  together 
with  the  loop  whereby  the  oar  was  fastened  to  the  oar-hole  in  the 
side  and  thus  prevented  irom  slipping. 


»  Thucyd.  ii.  102, 103. 

s  Thuoyd.  ii.  93.  Mxti  5^  \a$6yra 
r&v  vavrwv  tKotrrov  r^v  ir^in^y,  koX  rh 
fnrnpiffUiVf  koX  rhv  TfHtwttrripa,  &c.  On 
these  words  there  is  an  interesting  letter 
of  Dr.  Bishop's  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Dr.  Arnold's  Thucydidds,  vol. 
1.  His  remarks  upon  fnrnpiffioy  are  more 
■atis&ctory  than  those  upon  rpowt^-fip. 
Whether  the  fulcrum  of  the  oar  was 
formed  by  a  thowell,  or  a  notch  on  the 
gunwale,  or  by  a  perforation  in  the 
ship's  side,  there  must  in  both  ca«es 
have  been  required  (since  it  seems  to 


have  had  nothing  like  what  Dr.  Bishop 
calls  a  wt)  a  thong  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping  down  towards  the  water ;  espe- 
dsJly  with  the  oars  of  the  Thranitoc  or 
upper  tier  of  rowers,  who  pulled  at  so 
p;reat  an  elevation  (comparatively  speak- 
mg)  above  the  water.  Dr.  Arnold's  ex- 
planation of  rooirvT^p  is  suited  to  the 
case  of  a  boat,  out  not  to  that  of  a  tri- 
reme. Dr.  Bishop  shovrs  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  purpose  of  the  (nrnp4' 
trioVf  given  by  the  Scholiast,  is  not  the 
true  one. 
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There  lay  forty  triremes  in  Nisaea  the  harbour  of  Megara,  which, 
though  old  and  out  of  condition,  were  sufficient  for  so  short  a  trip ; 
and  the  seamen,  immediately  on  arriving,  launched  these  and  got 
aboard.  Yet  such  was  the  awe  entertained  of  Athens  and  her 
power,  that  when  the  scheme  came  really  to  be  executed,  the 
courage  of  the  Peloponnesians  failed,  though  there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  them  from  actually  reaching  Peiraeus.  Pretending  that  the 
wind  was  adverse,  they  contented  themselves  with  passing  across  to 
the  station  of  Budorum,  in  the  opposite  Athenian  island  of  Salamis, 
where  they  surprised  and  seized  the  three  guard-ships  which  habitu- 
ally blockaded  the  harbour  of  Megara,  and  then  landed  upon  the 
island.  They  spread  themselves  over  a  large  part  of  Salamis,' 
ravaged  the  properties,  and  seized  men  as  well  as  goods.  Fire* 
signals  immediately  made  known  this  unforeseen  aggression  both 
at  Peiraeus  and  at  Athens,  occasioning  in  both  the  extreme  of  asto* 
nishment  and  alarm ;  for  the  citizens  in  Athens,  not  conceiving 
distinctly  the  meaning  of  the  signals,  fancied  that  Peiraeus  itself 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  population 
rushed  down  to  the  Peiraeus  at  break  of  day,  and  put  to  sea  with 
all  the  triremes  that  were  ready.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  aware 
of  the  danger  which  menaced  them,  made  haste  to  quit  Salamis 
with  their  booty  and  the  three  captured  guard-ships.  The  lesson 
was  salutary  to  the  Athenians :  from  henceforward  Peiraeus  was 
furnished  with  a  chain  across  the  mouth,  and  a  regular  guard,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  war.^  Forty  years  afterwards,  however,  we  shall 
find  it  just  as  negligently  watched,  and  surprised  with  much  more 
boldness  and  dexterity  by  the  Lacedaemonian  captain  Teleutias.* 

As,  during  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  Ambrakiots  had  brought 
down  a  niunerous  host  of  Epirotic  tribes  to  the  invasion  Aiiunce  of 
of  Akamania,  in  conjunction  with  the  Peloponnesians —  ^n^^ 
so  during  the  autumn  the  Athenians  obtained  aid  against  ^^^^i^' 
the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  from  the  powerful  barbaric  siuik**. 
prince  before  mentioned,  Sitalkes  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians. 

Amidst  the  numerous  tribes,  l)etween  the  Danube  and  the  JEgean 
sea — who  all  bore  the  generic  name  of  Thracians,  though  each  had 
a  special  name  besides — the  Odrysians  were  at  this  time  the  most 
warlike  and  powerful.  The  Odrysian  king  Teres,  father  of  Sitalkes, 
had  made  use  of  this  power  to  subdue '  and  render  tributary  a  great 
number  of  these  different  tribes,  especially  those  whose  residence 
was  in  the  plain  rather  than  in  the  mountains.     His  dominion,  the 

>  Thucyd.  iL  94.  '  Xenophon,  Hellon.  v.  1,  19. 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  29,  95,  96. 
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largest  existing  between  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Euxine,  extended 
from  Abdera  or  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus  in  the  JEgean  sea,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  in  the  Euxine ;  though  it  seems  that  this 
must  be  understood  with  deductions,  since  many  intervening  tribes, 
especially  mountain  tribes,  did  not  acknowledge  his  authority. 
Sitalkes  himself  had  invaded  and  conquered  some  of  the  Paeonian 
tribes  who  joined  the  Thracians  on  the  west,  between  the  Axius 
and  the  Strymon.^  Dominion,  in  the  sense  of  the  Odrysian  king, 
meant  tribute,  presents,  and  military  force  when  required.  With 
the  two  former,  at  least,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  amply  sup- 
plied, since  his  nephew  and  successor  Seuthes  (under  whom  the 
revenue  increased  and  attained  its  maximum)  received  400  talents 
annually  in  gold  and  silver  as  tribute,  and  the  like  sum  in  various 
presents,  over  and  above  many  other  presents  of  manufactured 
articles  and  ornaments.  These  latter  came  from  the  Grecian 
colonies  on  the  coast,  which  contributed  moreover  largely  to  the 
tribute,  though  in  what  proportions  we  are  not  informed.  Even 
Grecian  cities,  not  in  Thrace,  sent  presents  to  forward  their  trading 
objects,  as  purchasers  for  the  produce,  the  plunder,  and  the  slaves, 
acquired  by  Thracian  chiefs  or  tribes.^  The  residence  of  the 
Odrysians  properly  so  called,  and  of  the  princes  of  that  tribe  now 
ruling  over  so  many  of  the  remaining  tribes,  appears  to  have  been 
about  twelve  days'  journey  inland  from  Byzantium,'  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  Hebnis  and  Strymon,  south  of  Mount  Haemus, 
and  north-east  of  Rhodope.  The  Odrysian  chiefs  were  connected 
by  relationship  more  or  less  distant  with  those  of  the  subordinate 
tribes,  and  by  marriage  even  with  the  Scythian  princes  north 
of  the  Danube :  the  Scythian  prince  Ariapeithes*  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  Odrysian  Teres,  the  first  who  extended 
the  dominion  of  his  tribe  over  any  considerable  portion  of  Thrace. 
The  natural  state  of  the  Thracian  tribes — in  the  judgement 
od^^ims  to*  of  Herodotus,  permanent  and  incorrigible — was  that  of 
^e^r*exten-  ^'^^^^^^  ^^^  incapacity  of  political  association ;  were 
^ve  dorai-  such  association  possible  (he  says),  they  would  be  strong 
the  other  euough  to  vauquish  every  other  nation — though  Thucy- 
tribea  didcs  cousidcrs  them  as  far  inferior  to  the  Scythians. 


»  Thucyd.  ii.  99. 

*  See  XenophoD,  Anabas.  vii.  3,  16; 
4,  2.  Diodorus  (xii.  50)  gives  the  reve- 
nue of  Sitalkds  as  more  than  1000  talents 
annually.  This  sum  is  not  materially 
different  from  that  which  Thucydides 
states  to  be  the  annual  receipt  of  Seu- 


k 


th^  successor  of  Sitalkds— revenue  pro-        ♦  Uerodot.  iv.  80. 


perly  so  called,  and  presents,  both  taken 
together. 

Tradera  from  Parium,  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  are  among  tho.se 
who  come  with  presents  to  the  Odrysian 
king  Mddokus  (Xenophon,  ut  supra). 

*  Xeuoph.  Anabas.  /.  c. 
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The  Odrysian  dominion  had  probably  not  reached,  at  the  period 
when  Herodotus  made  his  inquiries,  the  same  development  which 
Thucydides  describes  in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  which  imparted  to  these  tribes  a  union,  partial  indeed,  and 
temporary,  but  such  as  they  never  reached  either  before  or 
afterwards.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Odrysian 
prince  Sitalkes  had  taken  for  his  wife  (or  rather  for  one  of  his 
wives)  the  sister  of  Nymphodorus,  a  Greek  of  Abdera ;  by  whose 
mediation  he  had  been  made  the  ally,  and  his  son  Sadokus  even  a 
citizen,  of  Athens.  He  had  farther  been  induced  to  promise  that 
he  would  reconquer  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Athenians,* — ^his  ancient  kinsmen,  according  to  the  mythe  of 
Tereus  as  interpreted  by  both  parties.  At  the  same  time, 
Perdikkas  king  of  Macedonia  had  offended  him  by  refusing 
to  perform  a  promise  made  of  giving  him  his  sister  in  marriage — ^a 
promise  made  as  consideration  for  the  interference  of  sitaiua,aft 
Sitalkes  and  Nymphodorus  in  procuring  for  Perdikkas  ^^S?**** 
peace  with  Athens,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  much  tSSi  to" 
embarrassed  by  civil  dissensions  with  his  brother  Philip.  Siu2fSBd 
The  latter  prince,  ruling  in  his  own  name  (and  seemingly  SliS*of"" 
independent  of  Perdikkas)  over  a  portion  of  the  Mace-  Th«ce. 
donians  along  the  upper  course  of -the  Axius,  had  been  expelled  by 
his  more  powerful  brother,  and  taken  refuge  with  Sitalk^.  He 
was  now  apparently  dead,  but  his  son  Amyntas  received  from  the 
Odrysian  prince  the  promise  of  restoration.  The  Athenians, 
though  they  had  ambassadors  resident  with  Sitalkes,  nevertheless 
sent  Agnon  as  special  envoy  to  concert  arrangements,  for  his 
march  against  the  Chalkidians,  with  which  an  Athenian  armament 
was  destined  to  cooperate.  In  treating  with  Sitalkes,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  liberal  in  presents  both  to  himself  and  to  the  subordinate 
chieftains  who  held  power  dependent  upon  him.  Nothing  could 
be  accomplished  among  the  Thracians  except  by  the  aid  of  bribes,* 


1  Xenophon,  Anabas.  yii.  2,  31 ;  Thu- 
cyd.  ii.  29 ;  AriBtophan.  Ayee,  366. 
Thucydidfis  goes  out  of  his  wkj  to  re- 
fute this  current  belief — a  curious  ex- 
emplification of  ancient  legend  applied 
to  the  conyenience  of  present  politics. 
* '  Thucyd.  ii.  97.     *6pos  8i  ix  irdtnis 

Zffov  irpocr^^oy  ^irl  2cMov,  %s  tartpoy  ti- 
rdKKOv  $a(n\€{Kras  itAcTotok  8);  ivoifi<rt, 
rtrpeucoaitoy  Ta\dyro»y  fidXurra  H^yofAis,  & 
Xpvirhs  KoX  ipyvpos  etij*  Kcd  H&pa  oIk 
ikijirirw  ro^wy  x/»w<row  re   icoi  apyvpov 


Tpofft^^pMTo,  x^P^*  '^  ^A  i^mrrd  rt  ira2 
\§i€Lt  KM  ii  &\\i}  fccrrcKricf  v^,  iced  ai  fi6yoy 
aibr^  &AaA  Ktd  rots  wapaivyturrt^owri  iced 
y§yyedois  'OUpwrwy  iccrrf<rH^arro  yiut 
Tohydyrioy  r^s  Iltptr&y  fiatrtXtlas  rhr  ri- 
fioy,  tyra  fily  iced  rots  AXXois  Bp^f  Xofi- 
$dytty  ftiaWoy  ^  5<8(Jmu,  iced  eilox*9¥  fr 
cdrriB4yra  ^^  SoOvoi  fj  olr^frarra  /a^  rv- 
Xf  <K*  Zfuos  5i  Korii  rh  ^iyaa^ai  iw\  wK4oy 
abr^  ixp^^f'"^*''  <>^  y^P  ^^  irpa^at  My 
fji^  HiHSyra  H&pa-  Aorc  iw\  fiiya  ^  /Bcuri- 

This  universal  necessity  of  presents 
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and  the  Athenians  were  more  competent  to  supply  this  exigency 
than  any  other  people  in  Greece.  The  joint  expedition  against 
the  Chalkidians  was  finally  resolved. 

But  the  forces  of  Sitalkes,  collected  from  many  different  portions 
HisvMt  of  Thrace,  were  tardy  in  coming  together.  He  sum- 
Sriou"hwt  moned  all  the  tribes  under  his  dominion  between  Hsmus, 
S^^S^r""  Rhodope,  and  the  two  seas :  the  Geta  between  Mount 
borbariana.  HflBmus  and  the  Danube,  equipped  like  the  Scythians 
(their  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  river)  with  bow  and 
arrow  on  horseback,  also  joined  him,  as  well  as  the  Agrianes,  the 
Lsesei,  and  the  other  Paeonian  tribes  subject  to  his  dominion. 
Lastly,  several  of  the  Thracian  tribes  called  Dii,  distinguished  by 
their  peculiar  short  swords,  and  maintaining  a  fierce  independence 
on  the  heights  of  Rhodope,  were  tempted  by  the  chance  of  plunder, 
or  the  offer  of  pay,  to  flock  to  his  standard.  Altogether  his  army 
amounted,  or  was  supposed  to  amount,  to  150,000  men — one-third 
of  it  cavalry,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Geta  and  Odrysians 
proper.  The  most  formidable  warriors  in  his  camp  were  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  of  Rhodope.  The  whole  host,  alike  numerous,  war- 
like, predatory,  and  cruel,  spread  terror  amidst  all  those  who  were 
within  even  the  remote  possibilities  of  its  march. 

Starting  from  the  central  Odrysian  territory,  and  bringing  with 
He  invades  him  Agnou  and  the  other  Athenian  envoys,  he  first  crossed 
Macedonia  the  uniuhabitcd  mountain  called  Rerkine,  which  divided 
d^6.  '  the  Pseouians  on  the  west  from  the  Thracian  tribes  called 
Sinti  and  Msedi  on  the  east,  until  he  reached  the  Pseonian  town  or 
district  called  Doberus  ;^  it  was  here  that  many  troops  and  addl- 

and  bribes  may  be  seen  illustrated  in  draws  between  the  Thracians  and  the 
the  dealings  of  Xenophon  and  the  Cy-  Persians  is  illustrated  by  what  Xeno- 
reian  army  with  the  Thracian  prince  phon  says  respecting  the  habits  of  the 
Seuthee,  described  in  the  Anabasis,  vii.  younger  Cyrus  (Anabas.  i.  9,  22):  corn- 
chapters  1  and  2.  It  appears  that  even  i  pare  also  the  romance  of  the  Cyropeedia^ 
at  that  time  (b.c.  401)  the  Odrysian  do-    viii.  14,  31,  32. 

minion,  though  it  had  passed  through  ^  See  Qatterer  (De  Herodoti  et  Thu- 
disturbances  and  had  been  practically  cydidis  Thraci4),  sect.  44-57;  Poppo 
enfeebled,  still  extended  down  to  the  (Prolegom.  ad  Thucydidem),  vol.  ii.  ch. 
neighbourhood  of  Byzantium.  In  com-  |  31,  about  the  geography  of  this  region, 
menting  upon  the  venality  of  the  Thra-  i  which  is  very  impeifectly  known,  even 
Qjans,  the  Scholiast  has  a  curious  com-  in  modem  times.  We  can  hardly  pre- 
parison  with  his  own  time— /reU  ohK  ^v  \  tend  to  assign  a  locality  for  these  an- 
Ti  irpa^cu  irap*  wirots  rhy  /k^  HiliSyra  XP^'    cient  names. 

fMTa'  ivtp  Ka\  yvy  iy  *Pwfialois,  Thucydidds,  in  his  brief  statements 
llie  Scholiast  here  tells  us  that  the  >  respecting  this  march  of  Sitalkds,  speiJu 
venality  in  his  time  as  to  public  affairs,  I  like  one  who  had  good  information 
in  the  Roman  empire,  was  not  less  uni-  i  about  the  inland  regions;  as  he  was 
versal :  of  what  century  of  the  Roman  '  likely  to  have  from  his  familiarity  with 
empire  he  speaks,  we  do  not  know:  per-  ,  the  coasts,  and  resident  proprietorship 
haps  about  500-(>00  a.d.  i  in  Tlirace  (Thucyd.  ii.   100 ;   Herodot. 

The  oontFBst  which  Thucydidds  here  ,  v.  16). 
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tional  Yolunteers  reached  him,  making  up  his  fiill  total.  From 
Doberus,  probably  marching  down  along  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Axius,  he  entered  into  that  portion  of  Upper  Mace- 
donia which  lies  along  the  higher  Axius,  and  which  had  constituted 
the  separate  principality  of  Philip.  The  presence  in  his  army  of 
Amyntas,  son  of  Philip,  induced  some  of  tiie  fortified  places,  Gor- 
tynia,  Atalante,  and  others,  to  open  their  gates  without  resistance, 
while  Eidomene  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Europus  in  vain  attacked* 
From  hence  he  passed  still  farther  southward  into  Lower  Mace- 
donia, the  kingdom  of  Perdikkas ;  ravaging  the  territory  on  both 
sides  of  the  Axius  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  Fella 
and  Kyrrhus ;  and  apparently  down  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  Farther  south  than 
this  he  did  not  go,  but  spread  his  force  over  the  districts  between 
the  left  bank  of  the  Axius  and  the  head  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf, — 
Mygdonia,  Krestonia,  and  Anthemus — while  a  portion  of  his  army 
was  detached  to  overrun  the  territory  of  the  Chalkidians  and  Bot- 
tiaeans.  The  Macedonians  under  Perdikkas,  renouncing  all  idea 
of  contending  on  foot  against  so  overwhelming  a  host,  either  fled  or 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  small  number  of  fortified  places  which  the 
country  presented.  The  cavalry  from  Upper  Macedonia,  indeed, 
well-armed  and  excellent,  made  some  orderly  and  successful  charges 
against  the  Thracians,  lightly  armed  with  javelins,  short  swords, 
and  the  pelta  or  small  shield, — but  it  was  presently  shut  in, 
harassed  on  all  sides  by  superior  numbers,  and  compelled  to  think 
only  of  retreat  and  extrication.^ 

Luckily  for  the  enemies  of  the  Odrysian  king,  his  march  was 
not  made  until  the  beginning  of  winter — seemingly  about  ^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
November  or  December.      We  may  be  sure  that  the  toreureby 

ibo  MvcrttT 

Athenians,  when  they  concerted  with  him  the  joint  attack  ©r  the  seatoa 
upon  the  Chalkidians,  intended  that  it  should  be  in  a  AUieniui 
better  time  of  the  year.  Having  probably  waited  to  ^"  ^' 
hear  that  his  army  was  in  motion,  and  waited  long  in  vain,  they 
began  to  despair  of  his  coming  at  all,  and  thought  it  not  worth 
while  to  despatch  any  force  of  their  own  to  the  spot*  Some 
envoys  and  presents  only  were  sent  as  compliments,  instead  of  the 
cooperating  armament  And  this  disappointment,  coupled  with 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  nakedness  of  tlie  country,  and  the 
privations  of  his  army  at  that  season,  induced  Sitalkes  soon  to 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  100;  Xenophon,  Memo- 
rab.  iii.  9,  2. 
a  Thucyd.  ii.  101.     ^xf»W»  ol  'ABrivtuot 


ov  irafnjffay  reus  yawrly,  &«-Mrrovyr«f  ot^r^ 
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enter  into  negotiations  with  Perdikkas ;  who  moreover  gained  orer 
Scuthes,  nephew  of  the  Odrysian  prince,  by  promising  his  sister 
Stratonike  in  marriage,  together  with  a  sum  of  money,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  Thracian  host  should  be  speedily  withdrawn.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  after  it  had  been  distributed  for  thirty  days 
over  Macedonia  ;  during  eight  of  which  days  his  detachment  had 
ravaged  the  Chalkidic  lands.  But  the  interval  had  been  quite 
ong  enough  to  diffuse  terror  all  around.  Such  a  host  of  fierce 
barbarians  had  never  before  been  brought  together,  and  no  one 
knew  in  what  direction  they  might  be  disposed  to  carry  their  incur- 
sions. The  independent  Thracian  tribes  (Panaei,  Odomantes,  Droi 
and  Derssei)  in  the  plains  on  the  north-east  of  the  Strymon,  and 
near  Mount  PangaBus,  not  far  from  Amphipolis,  were  the  first  to 
feel  alarm  lest  Sitalkes  should  take  the  opportunity  of  trying  to 
conquer  them.  On  the  other  side,  the  Thcasalians,  Magnetes,  and 
other  Greeks  north  of  Thermopylae,  apprehensive  that  he  would 
carry  his  invasion  farther  south,  began  to  organise  means  for 
resisting  him.  Even  the  general  Peloponnesian  confederacy  heard 
with  uneasiness  of  this  new  ally  whom  Athens  was  bringing  into 
the  field,  perhaps  against  them.  All  such  alarms  were  dissipated, 
when  Sitalkes,  after  remaining  thirty  days,  returned  by  the  way 
he  came,  and  the  formidable  avalanche  was  thus  seen  to  melt  away. 
The  faithless  Perdikkas,  on  this  occasion,  performed  his  promise  to 
Seuthes,  having  drawn  upon  himself  much  mischief  by  violating  his 
previous  similar  promise  to  Sitalkes.^ 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  101. 


APPENDIX. 

Thucyd.  ii.  90.  Ol  HI  ncXoroyv^criot,  ^irctS^  aihots  ol  *A9ripatot  odx  iirdwX^ow  4s 
rhv  K6Xirop  Kcd  t&  ffrwiif  fiov\6iJLtyoi  ^Koyras  tew  trffoayaytuf  ai)rovs,  kinr)f6fA^P9i  ti^ia 
M<f  tirKtop,  M  Tf fftrdpvp  ra^dfityoi  rits  yavs,  iirl  r^y  iavrwy  yijy  t<rw  M  rod 
K6\'roVf  H9^l(p  K^fXf,  iiyovfjL^ytf,  &inr(p  ical  &pfiovy  M  5'  wir^  cTicoo't  yrjcu  Iro^or  t&t 
ipiara  vXto^as,  iirots,  ct  &pa  yofilffas  M  r^v  Ka^eucroy  irXtTv  6  ^opfiitty  Koi  adrhs 
iirifiofiB&y  rairp  irofMiirA^ot,  ft,^  Hia^^otty  irKioyra  rhy  iirlir\ovy  tr^wy  ol  *A9riyoMU 
l(w  rod  iavruy  K4pwst  dXA*  aZrai  ol  y^ts  vcpiKXi/crctay. 

The  above  passage  forms  the  main  authority  for  my  description  (given  above) 
of  the  movement  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  previous  to  the  second  battle  against 
Phormio.    The  annexed  plan  will  enable  my  reasoning  to  be  understood. 

The  main  question  for  consideration  here  is,  What  is  the  meaning  of  r^y  iavrwy 
yrjy  f  Does  it  mean  the  land  of  the  Peloponucsians,  south  of  the  Qulf — or  the 
land  of  the  Athenians,  north  of  the  Qulf  ?  The  commentators  affirm  that  it  must 
mean  the  former.    I  thought  that  it  might  mean  the  latter :  and  in  my  previous 
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editions,  I  adduced  sevenl  ezamplet  of  the  uie  of  the  pronoun  ^ovrov,  tending  to 
justify  that  opinion. 

Finding  that  on  this  question  of  critioism,  my  opinion  is  oppoeed  to  the  beet 
authorities,  I  no  longer  insist  upon  it,  nor  do  I  now  reprint  the  illustratiye  pas- 
sages.  As  to  the  £bu^,  howeyer,  my  conviction  remains  unchanged.  The  land 
here  designated  by  Thucydidde  must  be  ''  the  land  of  the  Athenians  north  of  the 
Strait :"  it  cannot  be  "the  land  of  the  Peloponnesians  south  of  the  Strait."  The 
pronoun  iavr£y  must  therefore  be  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  altered  into  tdnSv,  as 
Mr.  Bloomfield  proposes,  or  ixtl^wp. 

The  Scholiast  says  that  iwl  r^y  yy^v  is  here  equiyalent  to  xopa  t^v  yjiv.  Dr. 
Arnold,  thoroughly  approving  the  description  of  Mitford,  who  states  that  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  were  "moving  eastward  along  the  Achate  coast/*  says,  "The 
Scholiast  says  that  ^irl  is  here  used  for  vapk.  It  would  be  better  to  say  that  it 
has  a  mixed  signification  of  motion  towards  a  plaoe  and  neighbourhood  to  it :  ex- 
pressing  that  the  Peloponnesians  sailed  towards  their  own  land  (L  e.  towards 
Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Pelldnd,  to  which  places  the  greater  number  of  the  shipe 
belonged),  instead  of  standing  over  to  the  opposite  coast  belonging  to  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  at  the  same  time  kept  close  tfpon  their  own  land,  in  the  sense  of  M 
with  a  dative  case." 

To  discuss  this  interpretation  first  with  reference  to  the  verbal  constmotion. 
Surely  the  meaning  which  the  Scholiast  puts  upon  iwl  r^r  yrir  is  one  which  cannot 
be  admitted  without  examples  to  justify  it.  No  two  propositions  can  be  more 
distinct  than  the  two,  itXcTk  M  r^v  y^y — and  ir\9iy  iraph,  r^K  y^y  f  The  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet,  before  it  made  any  movement,  was  already  moored  dose  upon  its  own 
land — at  the  headland  Rhium  near  Panormus  where  its  land-force  stood  (Thuoyd. 
ii.  86).  In  this  position,  if  it  moved  at  all,  it  must  either  sail  away  firom  the 
Peloponnesian  coast,  or  along  the  Peloponnesian  coast :  and  neither  of  these  move- 
ments would  be  expressed  by  Thuoydidds  imder  the  words  wKtTy  4  w  I  r^r  ^ov- 
rwy  yrjy. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  while  the  Scholiast  changes  the  meaning  of  iwl,  Dr. 
Arnold  changes  that  of  r^y  Uunwy  yriy ;  which  words,  according  to  him,  denote, 
not  the  Peloponnesian  coast  as  opposed  to  the  northern  shore  occupied  by  Phor- 
mio,  but  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Pelldnd ;  to  which  places  (he  says)  the  greater 
number  of  the  ships  belonged.  But  I  submit  that  this  is  a  sense  altogether  un- 
natural. Corinth  and  Sicyon  are  so  far  ofi^,  that  any  allusion  to  them  here  is  most 
improbable.  Thucydidds  is  describing  the  operations  of  two  hostile  fleets,  one 
occupying  the  coast  northward,  the  other  the  coast  southward,  of  the  Stnut.  The 
own  land  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  that  southern  line  of  coast  which  they  occupied 
and  on  which  their  land-force  was  encamped :  it  is  distinguished  firom  tlie  enemie/ 
land,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strait.  If  Thucydidds  had  wished  to  intimate 
that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  sailed  in  the  direction  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  he 
would  hardly  have  used  such  words  as  $w\toy  iwl  riiy  iuurmy  yiiy. 

Professor  Dunbar, (in  ^n  article  among  the  Critical  Remarks  annexed  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  Greek  and  English  Lexicon)  has  contested  my  interpretation 
of  this  passage  of  Thucydidds.  He  says,  "  The  Peloponnesian  fleet  must  have  prO' 
crnded  along  their  own  coast — iwl  r^y  lavrmy  yrjy  l<ro»  iwl  rov  k6\wov.  In  this  pas- 
sage we  find  ^irl  with  two  cases :  the  first  with  the  accusative,  the  other  with  the 
genitive.  The  first  appears  to  me  to  indicate  the*locality  to  which  they  were  sailing: 
and  that  evidently  was,  the  headland  on  the  Achaean  coast,  nearly  opposite  Nau- 
pactus." 

The  headland,  to  which  Mr.  Dunbar  alludes,  will  be  seen  on  the  annexed  plan, 
marked  Drepauum.  It  is  sufiiciently  near,  not  to  be  open  to  the  objection  which 
I  have  urged  against  Dr.  Arnold's  hypothesis  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  But  still  I 
contend  that  it  cannot  be  indicated  by  the  words  as  they  stand  in  ThuQydidAi. 
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On  Mr.  Dunibar's  interpretation,  the  Peloponnesians  must  haVe  moved  from  one 
point  of  their  own  land  to  another  point  of  their  own  land.  Now  if  Thuoydidte 
had  meant  to  affirm  this,  he  surely  would  not  have  used  such  words  as  frAcer  M 
riiv  iavrQv  t^v.  He  would  either  have  specified  by  name  the  particular  point  of 
land  (as  in  c.  86  itaphrXtwrw  M  rh  *V(oy) — or  if  he  had  desired  to  bring  to  our 
view  that  ''they  proceeded  cUong  their  own  coast/*  he  would  have  said  ir«^ 
instead  of  iwl. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  discussing  simply  the  verbal  interpretation  of  iw\  r^r  Utw 
T&v  7^y,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  though  these  word»  be  admitted  to 
mean  the  land  of  the  Peloponnesians, — still,  in  order  to  reconcile  such  meaning 
with  the  facts,  the  commentators  are  obliged  to  advance  suppositions  highly  im- 
probable, and  even  to  identify  M  with  iropd.  I  now  turn  from  the  verbal  con- 
struction to  the  facts,  in  order  to  show  that  the  real  movement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  fleet  must  have  been  towards  the  Athenian  coast  and  towards  Naupaktua. 
Therefore,  since  ktwr&v  cannot  have  that  meaning,  iavrwv  must  be  an  error  of  the 
text. 

The  piupose  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  effecting  the  movement,  was  to  make 
Fhormio  believe  that  they  were  going  to  attack  Naupaktus ;  to  constrain  him  to 
come  within  the  Gulf  wiUi  a  view  of  protecting  that  place ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
if  Phormio  did  come  within  the  Qulf,  to  attack  him  in  a  narrow  space  where  his 
ships  would  have  no  room  for  manoeuvring.  This  was  what  the  Peloponnesians 
not  only  intended,  but  actually  accomplished. 

Now  I  ask,  how  this  purpose  could  be  accomplished  by  a  movement  along  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus  from  the  headland  of  Rhium  to  the  headland  of  Drepanum, 
— ^which  last  point  the  reader  will  see  on  the  plan  annexed  f  How  could  such 
movement  induce  Phormio  to  think  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  going  to  attack 
Naupaktus,  or  throw  him  into  alarm  for  the  safety  of  that  place  f  When  arrived 
at  Drepanum,  they  would  hardly  be  nearer  to  Naupaktus  than  they  were  at 
Rhium :  they  would  still  have  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Gulf  to  cross.  Let  us 
however  suppose  that  their  movement  towards  Drepanum  did  really  induce  Phor- 
mio to  come  into  the  Gulf  for  the  protection  of  Naupaktus.  If  they  attempted  to 
cross  the  breadth  of  the  Gulf  from  Drepanum  towards  Naupaktus,  they  would 
expose  themselves  to  be  attacked  by  Phormio  midway  in  the  open  sea ;  the  very- 
contingency  which  he  desired,  and  which  they  were  manosuvring  to  avoid. 

Again,  let  us  approach  the  question  from  another  point  of  view.  It  is  certain, 
from  the  description  of  Thucydidds,  that  the  actual  attack  of  the  Peloponnesians 
upon  Phormio,  in  which  they  cut  off  nine  out  of  his  twenty  ships,  took  place  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  GtUft  at  some  spot  between  the  headland  Antirrhium  and 
Naupaktus;  somewhere  near  the  spot  which  I  have  indicated  on  the  annexed  plan. 
The  presence  of  the  Messenian  soldiers  (who  had  come  out  from  Naupaktus  to 
assist  Phormio,  and  who  waded  into  the  water  to  save  the  captured  ships)  would 
of  itself  place  this  beyond  a  doubt— if  indeed  any  doubt  could  arise.  It  is  farther 
oertain,  that  when  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  wheeled  from  colunm  into  line  to 
attack  Phormio,  they  were  so  near  to  this  northern  land,  that  Phormio  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  having  his  whole  squadron  driven  ashore:  only  eleven  out  of 
his  twenty  ships  could  escape.    The  plan  will  illustrate  what  is  here  said. 

Now  I  ask,  how  these  facts  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  that  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  on  quitting  {heir  moorings  at  Rhium>  coasted  along  their  own 
land  towards  Drepanum  f  If  they  did  so,  how  did  they  afterwards  get  across  the 
Gulf,  to  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  ?  Every  yard  that  they  moved  in 
the  direction  of  Drepanum,  only  tended  to  widen  the  breadth  of  open  gulf  to  be 
crossed  afterwai'ds.  With  the  purpose  which  they  had  in  view,  to  move  from 
Rhium  along  their  own  coast  in  the  direction  of  Drepanimi  would  have  been 
absurd.  Supposing  however  that  they  did  so,  it  could  only  have  been  preliminary 
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to  a  second  movement,  in  another  direction,  across  the  Qulf.  But  of  this  second 
movement,  Thucydidds  says  not  one  word.  All  that  he  tells  us  about  the  course 
of  the  Peloponnesians  is  contained  in  this  phrase — fir\toy  iw\  r^y  iavrtov  yriy  few 
M  rov  fc^Airov,  8c|/y  K4p<f  ^ovfi4v<ff  &inrtp  Koi  &pfiovv.  If  these  words  really 
designate  a  movement  along  the  southern  coast,  we  must  assume,  first  that  the 
historian  has  left  unnoticed  the  second  movement  across  the  Gulf,  which  never- 
theless must  have  followed — ^next,  that  the  Peloponnesians  made  a  first  move  for 
no  purpose  except  to  increase  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  the  second. 

Considering  therefore  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  localities  and  the  purpose  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  all  of  which  are  here  clear — ^I  contend  that  IhrKtoy  iw\  r^y  iavrSu 
yrir  ftrtt  M  rov  kSXitov  must  denote  a  movement  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
towards  the  land  of  the  Athenians,  or  the  northern  shore  of  the  Qulf;  and  that  as 
iavTwy  will  not  bear  that  sense,  it  must  be  altered  to  a^Siy  or  iK€(y»y. 

It  remains  to  explain  ITo-w  M  rov  K6\irov,  which  bear  a  very  distinct  and  im- 
portant meaning.  The  land  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Strait, 
comprises  the  headland  of  Antirrhium  with  both  the  lines  of  coast  which  there 
terminate  and  make  an  angle;  that  is,  one  line  of  coast  fronting  inside  towards  ths 
Corinthian  Gulf — ^the  other,  fronting  otUside  towards  the  Qulf  of  Patras,  The  reader 
who  looks  at  the  annexed  plan  will  see  this  at  a  glance.  Now  when  Thucydidda 
says  that  the  Peloponnesians  sailed  "  upon  the  land  of  the  Athenians  invoards  fronting 
the  Gulf" — these  last  words  are  essential  to  make  us  understand  towards  which  of 
the  two  Athenian  lines  of  coast  the  movement  was  turned.  We  learn  from  the 
words  that  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  sail  towards  that  outer  side  of  the  headland 
where  Phormio  was  moored,  but  towards  the  inner  side  of  it,  on  the  line  which 
conducted  to  Naupaktua, 
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CHAPTER    L- 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF  THE 
PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  DOWN  TO  THE  REVOLOTIONAEY  COM- 
MOTIONS  AT  KORKYRA. 

The  second  and  third  years  of  the  war  had  both  been  years  of 
great  suffering  with  the  Athenians,  from  the  continuauce  of  the 
epidemic,  which  did  not  materially  relax  until  the  winter  of  the 
third  year  (b.c.  429-428).  It  is  no  wonder  that  under  the  pres- 
Foarthyear  surc  of  such  a  Calamity  their  military  efforts  were  en- 
-ilitemSi  feebled,  although  the  victories  of  Phormio  had  placed 
AthSSf-*  ^^^^  maritime  reputation  at  a  higher  point  than  ever. 
£^!SkJ?of  ^^  *^®^^  enemies,  the  destructive  effects  of  this  epidemic 
Attica.  — effects  still  felt,  although  the  disorder  itself  was  sus- 
pended during  the  fourth  year  of  the  war — afforded  material 
assistance  as  well  as  encouragement  to  persevere.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians,  under  Archidamus,  again  repeated  during  this  year  their 
invasion  and  ravage  of  Attica,  which  had  been  intermitted  during 
the  year  preceding.  As  before,  they  met  with  no  serious  resist- 
ance. Entering  the  country  about  the  beginning  of  May,  they 
continued  the  process  of  devastation  until  their  provisions  were 
exhausted.^  To  this  damage  the  Athenians  had  probably  now 
accustomed  themselves:  but  they  speedily  received,  even  while 
the  invaders  were  in  their  country,  intelligence  of  an  event  far 
more  embarrassing  and  formidable — the  revolt  of  Mitylene  and  of 
the  greater  part  of  Lesbos. 

This  revolt,  indeed,  did  not  come  even  upon  the  Athenians 
Revou^of  wl^olly  unawares.  Yet  the  idea  of  it  was  of  longer 
Mityiene  standing  than  they  suspected,  for  the  Mitylenaean  oli- 
DM-tofLes-  garchy  had  projected  it  before  the  war  and  had  made 
Atbenii.  sccrct  application  to  Sparta  for  aid,  but  without  success. 
Some  time  after  hostilities  broke  out,  they  resumed  the  design, 
which  was  warmly  promoted  by  the  Boeotians,  kinsmen  of  the 
Lesbians  in  iEolic  lineage  and  dialect  The  Mitylenaean  leaders 
appear  to  have  finally  determined  on  revolt  during  the  preceding 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  1. 
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autumn  or  winter.  But  they  thought  it  prudent  to  make  ample 
preparations  before  they  declared  themselves  openly;  and  more- 
over they  took  measures  for  constraining  three  other  towns  in 
Lesbos, — Antissa,  Ercsus,  and  Pyrrha, — ^to  share  their  fortunes,  to 
merge  their  own  separate  governments,  and  to  become  incorpo- 
rated with  Mitylene.  Methynma,  the  second  town  in  Lesbos,  situ- 
ated on  the  north  of  the  island,  was  decidedly  opposed  to  them 
and  attached  to  Athens.  The  Mitylenseans  built  new  ships, — ^put 
their  walls  in  an  improved  state  of  defence, — carried  out  a  mole 
in  order  to  narrow  the  entrance  of  their  harbour  and  render  it 
capable  of  being  closed  with  a  chain, — despatched  emissaries  to 
hire  Scythian  bowmen  and  purchase  com  in  the  Euxine — and  took 
such  other  measures  as  were  necessary  for  an  effective  resistance. 

Though  the  oligarchical  character  of  their  government  gave 
them  much  means  of  secrecy,  and  above  all,  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  consulting  the  people  beforehand, — still,  measures  of 
such  importance  could  not  be  taken  without  provoking  attention. 
Intimation  was  sent  to  the  Athenians  by  various  Mitylensean  citi- 
zens, partly  from  private  feeling,  partly  in  their  capacity  oiproxeni 
(or  corniUay  to  use  a  modern  word  which  approaches  to  the  meaning) 
for  Athens — especially  by  a  M itylenaean  named  Doxander,  incensed 
with  the  government  for  having  disappointed  his  two  sons  of  mar- 
riage with  two  orphan  heiresses.^  Not  less  communicative  were 
the  islanders  of  Tenedos,  animated  by  ancient  neighbourly  jealousy 
towards  Mitylene ;  so  that  the  Athenians  were  thus  forewarned 
both  of  the  intrigues  between  Mitylene  and  the  Spartans,  and  of 
her  certain  impending  revolt  unless  they  immediately  interfered.^ 

This  news  seems  to  have  become  certain  about  February  or 
March  428  b.c.     But  such  was  then  the  dispirited  con-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
dition  of  the  Athenians — arising  from  two  years'  suffering  **'^**^ 
under  the  epidemic,  and  no  longer  counteracted  by  the  5J™**"S^ 
wholesome  remonstrances  of  Perikles — that  they  could  Athenian 

fie6t  sent 

not  at  first  bring  themselves  to  believe  what  they  were  so  thiuier  under 
much  afraid  to  find  true.     Lesbos,  like  Chios,  was  their     ^^ 

1  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  2,  3.  Tho  fact ;  AthenianB  and  the  war  with  Athons — 
respecting  Doxander  here  mentioned  is  {  A6^ay9pos — ^p|f  rris  trrdtruts,  ira2  vo- 
stated  by  Aristotle,  and  there  is  no  i  p^^vvt  rohs  * ABti^falovs^  irp6^tpos  Ar  rris 
reason  to  question  its  truth.  But  Ari- 
stotle states  it  in  illustration  of  a  gene- 
ral position — ^that  the  private  quarrels 
of  principal  citizens  are  often  the  cause 
of  great  misfortune  to  the  common- 
wealth. He  represents  Doxander  and 
his  private  quarrel  as  having  brought 
upon  Mitylcud  tho  resentment  of  the 


ir6\€ws, 

.  Having  the  account  of  Thucydidte 
before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that 
this  is  an  incorrect  conception,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  canae  of  the  war  — 
though  the  fact  in  itself  may  be  quite 
true. 
«  Thucyd.  iU.  2. 
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ally  upon  an  equal  footing,  still  remaining  under  those  conditioDS 
which  had  been  at  first  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  confe- 
deracy of  Delos.  Mitylene  paid  no  tribute  to  Athens :  it  retained 
its  walls,  its  large  naval  force,  and  its  extensive  landed  possessions 
on  the  opposite  Asiatic  continent :  its  government  was  oligarchical, 
administering  all  internal  aflairs  without  reference  to  Athens.  Its 
obligations  as  an  ally  were,  that  in  case  of  war,  it  was  held  bound 
to  furnish  armed  ships,  whether  in  determinate  number  or  not,  we 
do  not  know.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  restrained  from  making 
war  upon  Tenedos,  or  any  other  subject-ally  of  Athens :  and  its 
government  or  its  citizens  would  probably  be  held  liable  to  answer 
before  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  in  case  of  any  complaint  of  injury 
from  the  government  or  citizens  of  Tenedos  or  of  any  other  ally  of 
Athens — these  latter  being  themselves  also  accountable  before  the 
same  tribunals  under  like  complaints  from  Mitylene.  That  city 
was  thus  in  practice  all  but  independent,  and  so  extremely  powerful, 
that  the  Athenians,  fearful  of  coping  with  it  in  their  actual  state 
of  depression,  were  loath  to  believe  the  alanning  intelligence  which 
reached  them.  They  sent  envoys  with  a  friendly  message  to  per- 
suade the  Mitylenaeans  to  suspend  their  proceedings,  and  it  was 
only  when  these  envoys  returned  without  success,  that  they  saw  the 
necessity  of  stronger  measures.  Ten  Mitylenaean  triremes,  serving 
as  contingent  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  were  seized,  and  their  crews 
placed  under  guard  ;  while  Kleippides,  then  on  the  point  of  starting 
(along  with  two  colleagues)  to  conduct  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes 
round  Peloponnesus,  was  directed  to  alter  his  destination  and  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  Mitylene.^  It  was  expected  that  he  would 
reach  that  town  about  the  time  of  the  approaching  festival  of 
Apollo  Maloeis,  celebrated  in  its  neighbourhood — on  which  occa- 
sion the  whole  Mitylenajan  population  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
forth  to  the  temple :  so  that  the  town,  while  thus  deserted,  might 
easily  be  surprised  and  seized  by  the  fleet.  In  case  this  calcu- 
lation should  be  disappointed,  Kleippides  was  instructed  to  require 
that  the  Mitylenaeans  should  surrender  their  ships  of  war  and 
raze  their  fortifications,  and  in  the  event  of  refusal  to  attack  them 
immediately. 

But  the  publicity  of  debate  at  Athens  was  far  too  great  to  allow 
KieiFipidOs     such  a  schcmc  to  succeed.      The  Mitylenaeans  had  their 

Ikils  m  BUT-  •         •         1  •  J      1  1 

prising  ^  spies  m  the  city,  and  the  moment  the  resolution  was 
carries  on  takcu,  ouc  of  them  sct  ofl^  to  commuuicatc  it  at  Mitylene. 
blockade,       Crossiug  ovcr  to  Geraestus  in  Euboea,  and  getting  aboard 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  3. 
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a  merchantman  on  the  point  of  departure,  he  reached  M itylene 
with  a  favourable  wind  on  the  third  day  from  Athens :  so  that 
when  Kleippides  arrived  shortly  afterwards,  he  found  the  festival 
adjourned  and  the  government  prepared  for  him.  The  requidtion 
which  he  sent  in  was  refused,  and  the  Mitylenaean  fleet  even  came 
forth  from  the  harbour  to  assail  him,  but  was  beaten  back  with 
little  difficulty:  upon  which,  the  Mitylenaean  leaders,  finding 
themselves  attacked  before  their  preparations  were  completed,  and 
desiring  still  to  gain  time,  opened  negotiations  with  Kleippides, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  suspend  hostilities  until  ambassadors  could 
be  sent  to  Athens — protesting  that  they  had  no  serious  intention  of 
revolting.  This  appears  to  have  been  about  the  middle  of  May, 
soon  after  the  Lacedaemonian  invasion  of  Attica. 

Kleippides  was  induced,  not  very  prudently,  to  admit  this  pro- 
position, under  the  impression  that  his  armament  was  not  sufficient 
to  cope  with  a  city  and  island  so  powerful.  He  remained  moored 
off  the  harbour  at  the  north  of  Mitylene  until  the  envoys  (among 
whom  was  included  one  of  the  very  citizens  of  Mitylene  who  had 
sent  to  betray  the  intended  revolt,  but  who  had  since  changed  his 
opinion)  should  return  from  Athens.  Meanwhile  the  Mitylenaean 
government,  unknown  to  Kleippides,  and  well-aware  that  the  em- 
bassy would  prove  fruitless,  took  advantage  of  the  truce  to  send 
secret  envoys  to  Sparta  imploring  immediate  aid.  And  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Meleas  and  the  Theban  Hermaeondas, 
(who  had  been  despatched  to  Mitylene  earlier,  but  had  only  come 
in  by  stealth  since  the  arrival  of  Kleippides),  a  second  trireme 
was  sent  along  with  them,  carrying  additional  envoys  to  reiterate 
the  solicitation.  These  arrivals  and  despatches  were  carried  on 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Athenian  admiral ;  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  site  of  the  town,  which  had  originally  been 
placed  upon  a  little  islet  divided  from  Lesbos  by  a  narrow  channel 
or  euripusj  and  had  subsequently  been  extended  across  into  the 
main  island — ^like  Syracuse  and  so  many  other  Grecian  settlements. 
It  had  consequently  two  harbours,  one  north,  the  other  south  of 
the  town :  Kleippides  was  anchored  off  the  former,  but  the  latter 
remained  unguarded.^ 


'  Thucyd.  iii.  3,  4:  compare  Strabo, 
ziii.  p.  617  ;  and  Plehn,  Lesbiaca,  p. 
12-18. 

TbucydidSa  speaks  of  the  spot  at  the 
mouth  of  the  northern  harbour  as  being 
called  Malea,  which  was  also  undoubt- 
edly the  name  of  the  south-eastern  pro- 


montory of  Lesbos.  We  must  therefore 
presume  that  there  were  two  places  on 
the  seaboard  of  Lesbos  which  bore  that 
name. 

The  easternmost  of  the  two  southern 
promontories  of  Peloponnesus  was  alto 
called  Cape  Malea. 
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During  the  absence  of  the  Mitylensean  envoys  at  Athens,  rein- 
He  mxivea    forcements  reached  the  Athenian  admiral  from  LemnoB, 
menu^ud     Imbros,  and  some  other  allies,  as  well  as  from  the  Lesbian 
^^^^     town  of  Methymna :  so  that  when  the  envoys  returned, 
fSouT-       ^  *^®y  presently  did  with  an  unfavourable  reply,  war 
w.iuuon""     ^^  resumed  with  increased  vigour.     The  Mitylensans, 
S*  ff^*  1^     having  made  a  general  sally  with  their  fiill  military  force, 
lUBans.         gained  some  advantage  in  the  battle ;  yet  not  feeling  bold 
enough  to  maintain  the  field,  they  retreated  back  behind  their 
walls.     The  news  of  their  revolt,  when  first  spread  abroad  had 
created  an  impression  unfavourable  to  the  stability  of  the  Athenian 
empire.     But  when  it  was  seen  that  their  conduct  was  irresolute 
and  their  achievements  disproportionate  to  their  supposed  power, 
a  reaction  of  feeling  took  place.     The  Chians  and  other  allies 
came  in  with  increased  zeal,  in   obedience  to  the  summons  of 
Athens  for  reinforcements.     KJeippides  soon  found  his  armament 
large  enough  to  establish  two  separate  camps,  markets  for  provison, 
and  naval  stations,  north  and  south  of  the  town,  so  as  to  watch  and 
block  up  both  the  harbours  at  once.^     But  he  commanded  little 
beyond  the  area  of  his  camp,  and  was  unable  to  invest  the  city  by 
land ;  especially  as  the  Mitylenaeans  had  received  reinforcements 
from  Antissa,  Pyrrha,  and  Eresus,  the  other  towns  of  Lesbos  which 
acted  with  them.     They  were  even  sufficiently  strong  to  march 
against  Methymna,  in  hopes  that  it  would  be  betrayed  to  them  by 
a  party  within.     But  this  expectation  was  not  realised,  nor  could 
they  do  more  than  strengthen  the  fortifications,  and  confirm  the 
Mitylensean  supremacy,  in  the  other  three  subordinate  towns ;  in 
such  manner  that  the  Methymnaeans,  who  soon  aftemvards  attacked 
Antissa,  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.     In  this  undecided 
condition,  the  island  continued,  until  (somewhere  about  the  month 
of  August  B.C.  428)  the  Athenians  sent  Paches  to  take  the  com- 
mand, with  a  reinforcement  of  1000  hoplites,  who  rowed  them- 
selves  thither   in   triremes.     The  Athenians  were   now  in  force 
enough  not  only  to  keep  the  Mitylenaeans  within  their  walls,  but 
also  to  surround  the  city  with  a  single  wall  of  circumvallation, 
strengthened   by    separate    forts   in    suitable   positions.     By   the 
beginning  of  October,  Mitylene  was  thus  completely  blockaded,  by 
land  as  well  as  by  sea.' 

Meanwhile  the  Mitylenaean  envoys,  after  a  troublesome  voyage, 
had  reached  Sparta  a  little  before  the  Olympic  festival,  about  the 
middle  of  June.    The  Spartans  directed  them  to  come  to  Olympia 

>  Thucyd.  iii,  6.  s  Thucyd.  iii.  18. 
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at  the  festival,   where  all   the  members   of  the   Peloponnesian 
confederacy  would  naturally  be  present — and  there  ^  j^^^ , 
set  forth  their  requests,  after  the  festival  was  concluded,  ieii««n  «- 

in  presence  of  all.'  ****iS'*sISw 

Thucydides  has  given  us,  at  some  length,  his  ver-  tana  at  the 
sion  of  the  speech  wherein  this  was  done — a  speech  fcsuvai^en. 
not  a  little  remarkable. .  Pronounced,  as  it  was,  by  men 
who  had  just  revolted  from  Athens,  having  the  strongest  interest 
to  raise  indignation  against  her  as  well  as  sympathy  for  them- 
selves— and  before  an  audience  exclusively  composed  of  the 
enemies  of  Athens,  all  willing  to  hear,  and  none  present  to 
refute,  the  bitterest  calumnies  against  her — we  should  have  ex- 
pected a  confident  sense  of  righteous  and  well-grounded,  though 
perilous  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  Mitylenesans,  and  a  plausible 
collection  of  wrongs  and  oppressions  alleged  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Instead  of  which  the  speech  is  apologetic  and 
embarrassed.  The  speaker  not  only  does  not  allege  any  ex- 
tortion or  severe  dealing  from  Athens  towards  the  Mitylenaeans, 
but  even  admits  the  fact  that  they  had  been  treated  by  her  with 
marked  honour ; '  and  that  too,  throughout  a  long  period  of  peace, 
during  which  she  stood  less  in  awe  of  her  allies  generally,  and 
would  have  had  much  more  facility  in  realising  any  harsh  purposes 
towards  them,  than  she  could  possibly  enjoy  now  that  the  war  had 
broken  out,  when  their  discontents  would  be  likely  to  ^*  "^ 
find  powerful  protectors.'  According  to  his  own  show-  oieiraddreM. 
ing,  the  Mitylenaans,  while  they  had  been  perfectly  well  treated 
by  Athens  during  the  past,  had  now  acquired,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
war,  increased  security  for  continuance  of  the  like  treatment  during 
the  future.  It  is  upon  the  necessity  of  acquiring  security  for  the 
future,  nevertheless,  that  he  rests  die  justification  of  the  revolt, 
not  pretending  to  have  any  subject  of  positive  complaint  The 
Mitylenseans  (he  contends)  could  have  no  prospective  security 
against    Athens:    for   she   had  successively  and    systematically 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  9.  |  BayB   (ui.  39),    abrSpofiol  rt  olftovrrcf. 


'  Thucyd.  iii.  10.    fnj8i   ry   x^^P®*"  •  * 


fitroi  hit*  abrwp  ip  rots  Ztipois  &^i- 
4rT((/x«9a. 

The  language  in  which  the  Mityle- 
nenin  envoyn  describe  the  treatment 
which  their  city  had  received  from 
Athens,  is  substantially  as  strong  as 
that  which  Kleon  uses  aiterwards  in  his 
8i>eech  at  Athens,  when  he  reproaches 
them  with    their   ingratitude  —  Kleon 


hfi&p,  roiavra  tlpydtrarro,  &c. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  12.  o6  fidrrot  4w\  wok^ 
y  hp  iioKOVfitp  9vP7t9ripeu  (wtpiytyvt-' 
!r$ai)y  fft  M^  6  w6k*fios  SSc  KQfr4crriy  rapa- 
itlyfieuri  xP^f^*^**^  '''^'^  ^'  '''^^^  &AAovt. 
Tls  oip  tSrii  ^  ^iX(a  iyiyprro  ^  4\§v 
Btpia  wurrii,   4p  fi  waok  yp^fiiip  dXA^- 

kovs   ^c8cx^M<^9   ''^   ^'  f*^^  ^A^'  'i' 
r^  wokdfi^  8c8i^ff>  i$9pd/w§vop,  ^ficTt  M 

iK€lwovs  h  T$  4^vx^f  '''^  *^^  lireMVfii'ir. 
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brought  into  slavery  all  her  allies,  except  Lesbos  aod  Chios, 
though  all  had  originally  been  upon  an  equal  footing :  and  there 
was  every  reason  for  fearing  that  she  would  take  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity  of  reducing  the  two  last  remaining  to  the  same 
level — the  rather  as  their  position  was  now  one  of  privilege  and 
exception,  offensive  to  her  imperial  pride  and  exaggerated  ascen- 
dency. It  had  hitherto  suited  the  policy  of  Athens  to  leave  these 
two  exceptions,  as  a  proof  that  the  other  allies  had  justly  incurred 
their  fate,  since  otherwise  Lesbos  and  Chios,  having  equal  votes, 
would  not  have  joined  forces  in  reducing  tbem.^  But  this  policy 
was  now  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  Mitylenaeans,  feeling  them- 
selves free  only  in  name,  were  imperatively  called  upon  by  regard 
for  their  own  safety  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  for  emancipa- 
ting themselves  in  reality.  Nor  was  it  merely  regard  for  their 
own  safety,  but  a  farther  impulse  of  Panhellenic  patriotism ;  a 
desire  to  take  rank  among  the  opponents,  and  not  among  the 
auxiliaries,  of  Athens,  in  her  usurpation  of  sovereignty  over  so 
many  free  Grecian  states."  The  Mitylenaeans  had  however  been 
compelled  to  revolt  with  preparations  only  half  completed,  and  had 
therefore  a  double  claim  upon  the  succour  of  Sparta — the  single 
hope  and  protectress  of  Grecian  autonomy.  And  Spartan  aid — 
if  now  lent  immediately  and  heartily,  in  a  renewed  attack  on  Attica 
during  this  same  year,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land — could  not  fail  to 
put  down  the  common  enemy,  exhausted  as  she  was  by  pestilence 
as  well  as  by  the  cost  of  three  years'  war,  and  occupying  her  whole 
maritime  force  either  in  the  siege  of  Mitylene  or  round  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  orator  concluded  by  appealing  not  merely  to  the 
Hellenic  patriotism  and  sympathies  of  the  Peloponnesians,  but  also 
to  the  sacred  name  of  the  Olympic  Zeus,  in  whose  precinct  the  meet- 
ing was  held,  that  his  pressing  entreaty  might  not  be  disregarded.' 
In  following  the  speech  of  the  orator,  we  see  the  plain  confession 
^SSndt^of  ^^^^  ^^^  Mitylenaeans  had  no  reason  whatever  to  complain 
complaint      of  the  couduct  of  Athens  towards  themselves.     She  had 

on  tbe  part 

of  the  Mity-  rcspccted  alike  their  dignity,  their  public  force,  and  their 
affairut  private  security.  This  important  fact  helps  us  to  explain, 
few  or  none,  first,  the  indiflcrence  which  the  Mitylenaean  people  will 
be  found  to  manifest  in  the  revolt ;  next^  the  barbarous  resolution 
taken  by  the  Athenians  after  its  suppression. 


'  Thucyd.  iii.  11.  Avr6yofjMi  ih 
ik(i^0rift,(v  oh  81'  &AAo  ri  ^  Z(ro¥  ainois 
is  riiv  iipxhv  tinrptirfif^  tc  \6yovy  koX 
yy(ofi7ji  fia\kor  4^69^  ^  ItrxOos,  rk 
wpayfiara    i^aivrro    Karakrtirrd.      "Afia 


ye    la  o^rj  ^ov  s   &ko¥t  asy    c<  fi"^  rt 
ifiiKovv  ois  ix^fffayf  ^varpartvMip. 

«  Thucyd.  lii.  13. 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  13,  14. 
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The  reasons  given  for  the  revolt  are  mainly  two.  1.  The 
Mitylenasans  had  no  security  that  Athens  would  not  degrade  them 
into  the  condition  of  subject-allies  like  the  rest  2.  They  did  not 
choose  to  second  the  ambition  of  Athens,  and  to  become  parties  to 
a  war  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  an  empire  essentially  offensive 
to  Grecian  political  instincts. 

In  both  these  two  reasons  there  is  force ;  and  both  touch  the 
sore  point  of  the  Athenian  empire.  That  empire  undoubtedly 
contradicted  one  of  the  fundamental  instincts  of  the  Greek  mind 
— the  right  of  every  separate  town  to  administer  its  own  political 
affairs  apart  from  external  control.  The  Peloponnesian  alliance 
recognised  this  autonomy  in  theory,  by  the  general  synod  and 
equal  voting  of  all  the  members  at  Sparta,  on  important  occasions ; 
though  it  was  quite  true  ^  (as  Perikles  urged  at  Athens)  that  in 
practice  nothing  more  was  enjoyed  than  an  autonomy  confined  by 
Spartan  leading-strings — and  though  Sparta  held  in  permanent 
custody  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  her  Arcadian  allies,  summoning 
their  military  contingents  without  acquainting  them  whither  they 
were  destined  to  march.  But  Athens  proclaimed  herself  a  despot, 
effacing  the  autonomy  of  her  allies  not  less  in  theory  than  in 
practice.  Far  from  being  disposed  to  cultivate  in  them  any  sense 
of  a  real  common  interest  with  herself,  she  did  not  even  cheat  them 
¥rith  those  forms  and  fictions  which  so  often  appease  discontent  in 
the  absence  of  realities.  Doubtless  the  nature  of  her  empire,  at 
once  widely  extended,  maritime,  and  unconnected  (or  only  partially 
connected)  with  kindred  of  race,  rendered  the  forms  of  periodical 
deliberation  difficult  to  keep  up ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  to 
her  as  naval  chief  an  ascendency  much  more  despotic  than  could 
have  been  exercised  by  any  chief  on  land.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
she  could  have  overcome — it  is  certain  that  she  did  not  try  to  over- 
come— these  political  difficulties;  so  that  her  empire  stood  con- 
fessed as  a  despotism,  opposed  to  the  political  instinct  of  the  Greek 
mind ;  and  the  revolts  against  it,  like  this  of  Mitylene, — insofar  as 
they  represented  a  genuine  feeling  and  were  not  merely  move- 
ments of  an  oligarchical  party  against  their  own  democracy — were 
revolts  of  this  offended  instinct,  much  more  than  consequences  of 
actual  oppression.  The  Mitylenaeans  might  certainly  affirm  that 
they  had  no  security  against  being  one  day  reduced  to  the  common 


^  Thucyd.  L  144.  Ka2  iray  xiuctiroi 
(the  Laoedffimonians)  reus  ahrmv  &iro- 
Ztitn  ir<{Accr<,  fjAi  ff^iffi  rols  AaKt- 
9aifioriois  lir<Ti}8c(»f  ahroro' 
/jitiirBah  kW*   a^ro7s   ixdirrois. 


About  the  hostages  detained  by  Spiirta 
for  the  fidelity  of  her  alliea,  see  Thu^ 
cyd.  v.  54,  61. 
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condition  of  subject-allies  like  the  rest  Yet  an  Athenian  speaker, 
had  he  been  here  present,  might  have  made  no  mean  reply  to 
this  portion  of  their  reasoning.  He  would  have  urged,  that  had 
Athens  felt  any  dispositions  towards  such  a  scheme,  she  would  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  Fourteen  years'  truce  to  execute  it ;  and 
he  would  have  shown  that  the  degradation  of  the  allies  by  Athens, 
and  the  change  in  her  position  from  president  to  despot,  had  been 
far  less  intentional  and  systematic  than  the   Mitylenaean  orator 

affirmed. 

To  the  Peloponnesian  auditors,  however,  the  speech  of  the  latter 
Thei'eio.  P^oved  Completely  satisfactory.  The  Lesbians  were 
ponncflians  declared  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance,  and  a 
Bivunce  to  second  attack  upon  Attica  was  decreed.  The  Lacedae- 
energetic  mouians,  forcmost  in  the  movement,  summoned  con- 
tionofthe  tiugcuts  from  their  vanous  allies,  and  were  early  m 
arriving  with  their  own  at  the  Isthmus.  They  there 
began  to  prepare  carriages  or  trucks,  for  dragging  across  the 
Isthmus  the  triremes  which  had  fought  against  Phormio,  from  the 
harbour  of  Lechaeum  into  the  Saronic  Gulf,  in  order  to  employ 
them  against  Athens.  But  the  remaining  allies  did  not  answer  to 
the  summons,  remaining  at  home  occupied  with  their  harvest ; 
while  the  Lacedaemonians,  sufficiently  disappointed  with  this 
languor  and  disobedience,  were  still  farther  confounded  by  tbe 
unexpected  presence  of  100  Athenian  triremes  off  the  coast  of  the 
Isthmus. 

The  Athenians,  though,  their  own  presence  at  the  Olympic 
festival  was  forbidden  by  the  war,  had  doubtless  learned  more  or 
less  thoroughly  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  there  re- 
specting Mitylene.  Perceiving  the  general  belief  entertained  of 
their  depressed  and  helpless  condition,  they  determined  to  con- 
tradict this  by  a  great  and  instant  effort  They  accordingly 
manned  forthwith  100  triremes,  requiring  the  personal  service  of 
all  men,  citizens  as  well  as  metics,  and  excepting  only  the  two 
richest  classes  of  the  Solonian  census,  i.  e.,'the  Pentakosiomedimni, 
and  the  Hippeis  or  Horsemen.  With  this  prodigious  fleet  they 
made  a  demonstration  along  the  Isthmus  in  view  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  landed  in  various  parts  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast  to 
inflict  damage.  At  the  same  time  thirty  other  Athenian  triremes, 
despatched  some  time  previously  to  Akamania  under  Asopius  son 
of  Phormio,  landed  at  different  openings  in  Laconia  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  news  reached  the  I^cedaemonians  at  the  Isthmus, 
while  the  other  great  Athenian  fleet  was  parading  before  their 
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eyes.^  Amazed  at  so  unexpected  a  demonstration  of  strength, 
they  began  to  feel  how  much  they  had  been  misled  respecting  the 
exhaustion  of  Athens,  and  how  incompetent  they  were,  especially 
without  the  presence  of  their  allies,  to  undertake  any  joint  effective 
movement  by  sea  and  land  against  Attica.  They  therefore  re- 
turned home,  resolving  to  send  an  expedition  of  forty  triremes 
under  Alkidas  to  the  relief  of  Mitylene  itself;  at  the  same  time 
transmitting  requisitions  to  their  various  allies,  in  order  that  these 
triremes  might  be  furnished.* 

Meanwhile  Asopius  with  his  thirty  triremes  had  arrived  in 
Akamania,  from  whence  all  the  ships  except  twelve  were  Asftniatton 
sent  home.  He  had  been  nominated  commander  as  the  inAkanuuiiiL 
son  of  Phormio,  who  appears  either  to  have  died,  or  to  have  become 
unfit  for  service,  since  his  victories  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
Akarnaniaus  had  preferred  a  special  request  that  a  son,  or  at  least 
some  relative,  of  Phormio,  should  be  invested  with  the  command 
of  the  squadron ;  so  beloved  was  his  name  and  character  among 
them.  Asopius  however  accomplished  nothing  of  importance, 
though  he  again  undertook  conjointly  with  the  Akamanians 
a  fruitless  march  against  (Eniadse.  Ultimately  he  was  defeated 
and  slain,  in  attempting  a  disembarkation  on  the  territory  of 
Leukas.' 

The  sanguine  announcement  made  by  the  Mitylenseans  at 
Olympia,  that  Athens  was  rendered  helpless  by  the  epidemic,  had 
indeed  been  strikingly  contradicted  by  her  recent  display ;  since, 
taking  numbers  and  equipment  together,  the  maritime  force  which 
she  had  put  forth  this  summer,  manned  as  it  was  by  a  higher  class 
of  seamen,  surpassed  all  former  years;  although,  in  point  of 
number  only,  it  was  inferior  to  the  250  triremes  which  she  had 
sent  out  during  the  first  summer  of  the  war.^     But  the  assertion 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  7-16.  bb  I  can  this  obscure  and  difficult  pas- 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  15,  16.  Mge;  difficult  both  as  to  grammar  and 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  7.  ■  as  to  sense,  and  not  satisifSBctorily  ez- 

*  Thucyd.    iii.    17.      Kal    Kark,    rhv    plained  by  any  of  the   oommentaton 

Xp6vov    rovrovt  tr  al  v^ts   lir\€ov,    4r  .  —if  indeed  it  can  be  held  to  stand  now 

TOif  wXuarcu  8^  i^ef  &ti*  ainoTs  irtpyol  \  as  Tfaucydidds  wrote  it.     In  the  pre- 

KdUAci  iyivorro,  'wapairX'ltfficu  8^  iral  Iri     ceding  chapter,  he  had  mentioned  that 

TAeiovf  ipxofi^vov  rov  woXifiov.    T^y  re  '  this    fleet    of    100    saU    was    manned 

T^p  *AmK^p  iced  Eifioiay  Kot  SoXo^im    largely  from  the  hoplite   class  of  dti* 

iKorhr  i^iXeurffovt  koI  w§p\  UtKow6¥9nrt    sens  (iii.    16).      Now  we    know  from 

iro¥  Ihtptu  Uarhr  ^aay,  x^P^*  '^  ^  ^*P^  i  ^^^^  passages  in  his  work  (see  ▼.  8; 

Uori^aiay    icol   ir  rots  iWois   x^piois^  \  vi.  31)  how  much  difference  there  waa 

fioTc  al  trwrai  &na  iyiyvovro  iv  M  04p9i    in  the  appearance  ^  and  efficiency  of  an 


9ieuc6<riat  koX  wtrr^KOvra.  Kal  r&  XJP^ 
fiara  rovro  fuiAurra  ^eu^d\aKr9  ftrr& 
noTiSoTaf ,  &c. 


armament,  according  to  the  class  of 
citisens  who  served  on  it.  We  maj 
then   refer    the  word    xdMMf   to   thm 


I  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  weU    ezceUenca  of  outfit  banoe  ariiiqg :  '| 
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The  accu- 
mulated 
treasure  of 
Athens  ex- 
hausted by 
her  efforts 
— necessity 
for  her  to 
raise  a  di- 
rect contrl- 
butioB. 


that  Athens  was  impoverished  in  finances  was  not  so  destitute  of 
foundation :  for  the  whole  treasure  in  the  acropolis,  6000 
talents  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  now  con- 
sumed, with  the  exception  of  that  reserve  of  1000 
talents  which  had  been  solemnly  set  aside  against  the 
last  exigencies  of  defensive  re^stance.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising when  we  learn  that  every  hoplite  engaged  for  near 
two  years  and  a  half  in  the  blockade  of  Potidaea  received  two 
drachmas  per  day,  one  for  himself  and  a  second  for  an  attendant 
There  were  during  the  whole  time  of  the  blockade  3000  hoplites 
engaged  there, — and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time,  4600 ; 
besides  the  fleet,  all  the  seamen  of  which  received  one  drachma 
per  day  per  man.  Accordingly,  the  Athenians  were  now  for 
the  first  time  obliged  to  raise  a  direct  contribution  among  them- 
selves, to  the  amount  of  200  talents,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
the  siege  of  Mitylene:  and  they  at  the  same  time  despatched 
Lysikles  (with  four  colleagues)  in  command  of  twelve  triremes 
to  collect  money.  What  relation  these  money-gathering  ships 
bore  to  the  regular  tribute  paid  by  the  subject-allies,  or  whether 
they  were  allowed  to  visit  these  latter,  we  do  not  know.  In  the 
present  case,  Lysikles  landed  at  Myus  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander,  and  marched  up  the  country  to  levy  contributions 
on  the  Karian  villages  in  the  plain  of  that  river:  but  he  was 
surprised  by  the  Karians,  perhaps  aided  by  the  active  Samiah 
exiles  at  Anaea  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  slain  with  a  considerable 
number  of  his  men.^ 

While  the  Athenians  thus  held  Mitylene  under  siege,  their 
Outbreak  faithful  fricuds  the  Plataeans  had  remained  closely  block- 
imtiia  u<jn  adcd  by  the  Peloponnesiaus  and  Boeotians  for  more  than 
AdedtowB.  a  year,  without  any  possibility  of  relief.  At  length 
provisions  began  to  fail,  and  the  general  Eupompides,  backed 
by  the  prophet  Thesenetus  (these  prophets*  were  often  among  the 
bravest  soldiers  in  the  army),  persuaded  the  garrison  to  adopt  the 


wish  indeed  that  any  instance  could  be 
produced  of  KdWos  in  this  sense,  but 
we  find  the  adjective  KdWitrros  (Thu- 
cyd.  V.  60)  <rrpaT6w«lioy  ykp  Z^  rovro 
icdX\i<rror  'ZXXijyiKhy  ruv  ti^xpt 
TQvi^  ^vy^kBfv,  In  v.  8.  Thucydidds 
employs  the  word  it^lufia  to  denote  the 
same  meaning:  and  in  vi.  31.  he  says, 
wapaffKtvii  ykp  ainii  wp^ij  ^Kw\t6a€ura 
fuas  'r6K€Mf  8vKfl(fici  'EXXririKf  toAut€- 
K^ardTri  8^  icol  tinrpvw^ard'ni  z&r  e/j 
iicttyoy  rhy  XP^^^  iy^yrro.    It  may  be 


remarked  that  in  that  chapter  too,  he 
contrasts  the  expedition  against  Sicily 
with  two  other  Athenian  expeditions, 
equal  to  it  in  number  but  inferior  in 
equipment:  the  same  comparison  which 
I  believe  he  means  to  take  in  this  pas- 
sage. 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  19. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  20.  Compare  Xeno- 
phon,  Hellen.  ii.  4,  19;  Herodot.  ix.  37; 
Plutarch,  Aratus,  c.  25. 
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daring,  but  seemingly  desperate,  resolution  of  breaking  out  over 
the  blockading  wall  and  in  spite  of  its  guards.  So  desperate, 
indeed,  did  the  project  seem,  that  at  the  moment  of  execution,  one 
half  of  the  garrison  shrank  from  it  as  equivalent  to  certain  death : 
the  other  half,  about  212  in  number,  persisted  and  escaped. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  remainder  had  they  even 
periled  in  the  attempt,  and  thus  forestalled  the  more  melancholy 
fate  in  store  for  them ! 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  circumvallation  of  Platsea 
was  accomplished  by  a  double  wall  and  a  double  ditch.  Their  pUn 
one  ditch  without  the  encircling  walls,  another  between  Si^JSS^ 
them  and  the  town ;  the  two  walls  being  sixteen  feet  SiakSS 
apart,  joined  together,  and  roofed  all  round,  so  as  to  look  "«*<»«««'. 
like  one  thick  wall,  and  to  afford  covered  quarters  for  the 
besiegers.  Both  the  outer  and  inner  circumference  were  furnished 
with  battlements,  and  after  every  ten  battlements  came  a  roofed 
tower,  covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the  double  wall — allowing 
a  free  passage  inside,  but  none  outside.  In  general,  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  roofed  wall  was  kept  under  watch  night  and  day ; 
but  on  wet  nights  the  besiegers  had  so  far  relaxed  their  vigilance 
as  to  retire  under  cover  of  the  towers,  leaving  the  intermediate 
spaces  unguarded :  and  it  was  upon  this  omission  that  the  plan 
of  escape  was  founded.  The  Plateaus  prepared  ladders  of  a 
proper  height  to  scale  the  blockading  double  wall,  ascertaining 
its  height  by  repeatedly  counting  the  ranges  of  bricks,  which  were 
near  enough  for  them  to  discern,  and  not  effectually  covered  with 
whitewash.  On  a  cold  and  dark  December  night,  amidst  rain, 
sleet,  and  a  roaring  wind,  they  marched  forth  from  the  gates, 
lightly  armed,  some  few  with  shields  and  spears,  but  most  of  them 
with  breastplates,  javelins,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The  right 
foot  was  naked,  but  the  left  foot  shod,  so  as  to  gjve  to  it  a  more 
assured  footing  on  the  muddy  ground.^  Taking  care  to  sally  out 
with  the  wind  in  their  faces  and  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other 
as  to  prevent  any  clattering  of  arms,  they  crossed  the  inner  ditch 
and    reached  the    foot    of   the   wall   without  being   discovered. 


»  Thucyd.  iii.  22.  Dr.  Araold,  In  hia 
note,  coDstrues  this  passage  as  if  the 
right  or  bare  foot  were  the  letist  likely 
to  slip  in  the  mud,  and  the  left  or  shod 
foot  the  m0}8t  likely.  The  Scholiast  and 
Wasse  maintain  the  opposite  opinion, 
which  is  certainly  the  more  obvious 
sense  of  the  text,  though  the  sense  of 
Dr.  Arnold  would  also  be  admissible. 


The  naked  foot  is  very  liable  to  slip  in 
the  mud,  and  might  easily  be  rendered 
lees  liable,  by  sandals  or  covering  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  that  purpose.  Be- 
sides, Wasse  remarks  justly,  that  th« 
warrior  who  is  to  use  his  right  arm 
requires  to  have  his  kfl  foot  firmly 
planted. 
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The  ladders,  borne  in  the  van,  were  immediately  planted,  and 
Amraeas  son  of  Koroebiis,  followed  by  eleven  others  armed  only 
with  a  short  sword  and  breastplate,  mounted  the  wall:  others 
armed  with  spears  followed  him,  their  shields  being  carried  and 
handed  to  them  when  on  the  top  by  comrades  behind.  It  was  the 
duty  of  this  first  company  to  master  and  maintain  the  two  towers 
right  and  left,  so  as  to  keep  the  intermediate  space  free  for  passing 
over.  This  was  successfully  done,  the  guards  in  both  towers  being 
surprised  and  slain,  without  alarming  the  remaining  besiegers. 
Many  of  the  Plataeans  had  already  reached  the  top  of  the  wall, 
when  the  noise  of  a  tile  accidentally  knocked  down  by  one  of  them 
betrayed  what  was  passing.  Immediately  a  general  clamour  was 
raised,  alarm  was  given,  and  the  awakened  garrison  rushed 
up  from  beneath  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  yet  not  knowing  where  the 
enemy  was  to  be  found ;  a  perplexity  farther  increased  by  the 
Platseans  in  the  town,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  making  a  false 
attack  on  the  opposite  side.  Amidst  such  confusion  and  darkness, 
the  blockading  detachment  could  not  tell  where  to  direct  their 
blows,  and  all  remained  at  their  posts,  except  a  reserve  of  300 
men,  kept  constantly  in  readiness  for  special  emergencies,  who 
marched  out  and  patroled  the  outside  of  the  ditch  to  intercept  any 
fugitives  from  within.  At  the  same  time,  fire-signals  were  raised 
to  warn  their  allies  at  Thebes.  But  here  again,  the  Platseans 
in  the  town  had  foreseen  and  prepared  fire-signals  on  their  part, 
which  they  hoisted  forthwith  in  order  to  deprive  this  telegraphic 
communication  of  all  special  meaning.^ 

Meanwhile  the  escaping  Plataeans,  masters  of  the  two  adjoining 
Half  of  the  towcrs — ou  the  top  of  which  some  of  them  mounted,  while 
Kt«a  others  held  the  doorway  through,  so  as  to  repel  with 

aSSL  spears  and  darts  all  approach  of  the  blockaders — pro- 
secuted their  flight  without  interruption  over  the  space  between, 


*.Thucyd.  iii.  22.  ^pvKrol  t€  ^povro  is 
rhs  Biifias  iro\4fiioi,  8cc.  It  would  seem 
by  thifl  statement  that  the  blockaders 
must  have  been  often  in  the  habit  of 
transmitting  intelligence  tp  Thebes  by 
means  of  fire-signals;  eacn  particular 
combination  of  lights  having  more  or 
less  of  a  special  meaning.  The  Pla- 
tssana  had  observed  this,  and  foresaw 
that  the  same  means  would  be  used  on 
the  night  of  the  outbreak,  to  bring 
assistance  from  Thebes  forthwith.  If 
they  had  not  observed  it  before^  they 
could  not  have  prepared  for  the  moment 
when  the  new  signal  would  bo  hoisted, 


BO  as  to  confound  its  meaning— 5«-«s 
iffcupri  Tct  <rriix€7a  J.  .  .  . 

Compare  iii.  80.  I  agree  with  the 
general  opinion  stated  in  Dr.  Arnold's 
note  respecting  these  fire-signals,  and 
even  think  that  it  might  have  been 
sustained  more  strongly. 

'*  Non  enim  (observes  Cicero  in  the 
fifth  oration  against  Verres,  c.  36), 
sicut  erat  nuper  consuetude,  pnedonum 
adventum  significabat  itjnis  e  apeculd 
stthlatns  aut  tnmnlo :  sed  flamma  ex  ipso 
incendio  navium  et  calamitatem  aocep- 
tarn  et  poriculum  reliquum  nuutiabat.'* 
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shoving  down  the  battlements  in  order  to  make  it  more  level  and 

plant  a  greater  number  of  ladders.  In  this  manner  they  all 
successively  got  over  and  crossed  the  outer  ditch.  Every  man, 
immediately  after  crossing,  stood  ready  on  the  outer  bank  with  bow 
and  javelin  to  repel  assailants  and  maintain  safe  passages  for  his 
comrades  in  the  rear.  At  length,  when  all  had  descended,  there 
remained  the  last  and  greatest  difficulty — the  escape  of  those  who 
occupied  the  two  towers  and  kept  the  intermediate  portion  of  wall 
free :  yet  even  this  was  accomplished  successfully  and  without  loss. 
The  outer  ditch  was  found  embarrassing — so  full  of  water  from  the 
rain  as  to  be  hardly  fordable,  yet  with  thin  ice  on  it  also,  from 
a  previous  frost :  for  the  storm,  which  in  other  respects  was  the 
main  help  to  their  escape,  here  retarded  their  passage  of  the  ditch 
by  an  unusual  accumulation  of  water.  It  was  not  however  until 
all  had  crossed  except  the  defenders  of  the  towers — ^who  were  yet 
descending  and  scrambling  through — that  the  Peloponnesian 
reserve  of  300  were  seen  approaching  the  spot  with  torches. 
Their  unshielded  right  side  being  turned  towards  the  ditch, 
the  Platseans,  already  across  and  standing  on  the  bank,  imme- 
diately assailed  them  with  arrows  and  javelins — ^in  which  the 
torches  enabled  them  to  take  tolerable  aim,  while  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  on  their  side  could  not  distinguish  their  enemies  in  the 
dark,  and  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  their  position.  *  They 
were  thus  held  in  check  until  the  rearmost  Plataeans  had  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties  of  the  passage:  after  which  the  whole 
body  stole  off  as  speedily  as  they  could,  taking  at  first  the  road 
towards  Thebes,  while  their  pursuers  were  seen  with  their  torch- 
lights following  the  opposite  direction,  on  the  road  which  led  by 
the  heights  called  Dryos-KephalsB  to  Athens.  Afl;er  having 
marched  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  road  to  Thebes 
(leaving  the  chapel  of  the  Hero  Androkrates  on  their  right  hand), 
the  fugitives  quitted  it,  and  striking  to  the  eastward  towards 
Erythrae  and  Hysise,  soon  found  themselves  in  safety  among 
the  mountains  which  separate  Boeotia  from  Attica  at  that  point ; 
from  whence  they  passed  into  the  glad  harbour  and  refuge 
of  Athens.* 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  brave  men  thus  emerged  to  life  and 
liberty,  breaking  loose  from  that  impending  fate  which  too  soon 
overtook  the  remainder,  and  preserving  for  future  times  the 
genuine  breed  and  honourable  traditions  of  Platsa.     One  man 

1  Thiioyd.  ill.  24.    Diodorus  (xii.  56)  givos  a  brief  summary  of  thew  facte, 
without  either  novelty  or  liTelineM. 
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alone  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  brink  of  the  outer  ditch,  while 
a  few,  who  had  enrolled  themselves  originally  for  the  enterprise, 
lost  courage  and  returned  in  despair  even  from  the  foot  of  the 
mner  wall ;  telling  their  comrades  within  that  the  whole  band  had 
perished.  Accordingly,  at  day-break,  the  Plataeans  within  sent 
out  a  herald  to  solicit  a  truce  for  burial  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  answer  made  to  this  request,  that  they  learnt  the 
actual  truth.  The  description  of  this  memorable  outbreak  exhibits 
not  less  daring  in  the  execution  than  skill  and  foresight  in  the 
design,  and  is  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  men  who  thus 
worked  out  their  salvation  were  precisely  the  bravest  men  who  best 
deserved  it. 

Meanwhile  Paches  and  the  Athenians  kept  Mitylene  closely 
B.C  42T.  blocked  up,  the  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
wfu'ienl^'  the  besieged  were  already  beginning  to  think  of  capitu- 
riSrin?*^  lation — when  their  spirits  were  raised  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Athe-  the  Laccdaemoniau  envoy  Salaethus,  who  had  landed  at 
p»ch6»—  Pyrrha  on  the  west  of  Lesbos,  and  contrived  to  steal  in 
ncaii*  are  through  a  raviuc  which  obstructed  the  continuity  of  the 
to  hold  out  blockading  wall  (about  February  427  B.C.).  He  encou- 
Uce^mo-  raged  the  Mitylenseans  to  hold  out,  assuring  them  that  a 
•eS'thTiher  Pcloponnesian  fleet  under  Alkidas  was  on  the  point  of  set- 
saiasuiua.  ^j^g  ^^^  ^  assist  them,  and  that  Attica  would  be  forthwith 
invaded  by  the  general  Pcloponnesian  army.  His  own  arrival, 
also,  and  his  stay  in  the  town,  was  in  itself  no  small  encourage- 
ment :  we  shall  see  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  the  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse by  the  Athenians,  how  much  might  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  one  single  Spartan.  All  thought  of  surrender  was  accordingly 
abandoned,  and  the  MitylenaBans  awaited  with  impatience  the 
arrival  of  Alkidas,  who  started  from  Peloponnesus  at  the  beginning 
of  April,  with  forty-two  .triremes  ;  while  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
at  the  same  time  invaded  Attica,  in  order  to  keep  the  attention  of 
Athens  fully  employed.  Their  ravages  on  this  occasion  were  more 
diligent,  searching,  and  destructive  to  the  country  than  before,  and 
were  continued  the  longer  because  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  news 
from  Lesbos.  But  no  news  reached  them,  their  stock  of  provisions 
was  exhausted,  and  the  army  was  obliged  to  break  up.^ 

The  tidings  which  at  length  arrived  proved  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Salaethus  and  the  Mitylenaeans  had  held  out  until  their  provi- 
sions were  completely  exhausted,  but  neither  relief  nor  encourage- 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  25,  2«. 
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ment  reached  them  from  Peloponnesus.     At  length  even  Salaethus 
became  convinced  that  no  relief  would   come;  he  pro-  MitvWnA 
jected,  therefore,  as  a  last  hope,  a  desperate  attack  upon  tin  provi- 
the    Athenians   and   their   wall  of  blockade.     For  this  ifxbTiund 
purpose  he  distributed  full  panoplies  among  the  mass  of  j^J^ifS* 
the  people  or  commons,  who  had  hitherto  been  with-  JfTS^SnJ 
out  them,  having  at  best  nothing  more  than  bows  or  ^JJ^*^ 

javelins.*  the  people 

**  renise  to 

But  he  had  not  sufficiently  calculated  the  consequences  J<>in-tbe 
of  this  important  step.    1  he  MitylensBan  multitude,  livinc:  rendered  to 

.  ,  ^  .  .  Athens  at 

under  an  oligarchical  government,  had  no  interest  in  the  diKreUon. 
present  contest,  which  had  been  undertaken  without  any  appeal  to 
their  opinion.  They  had  no  reason  for  aversion  to  Athens,  seeing  that 
they  suffered  no  practical  grievance  from  the  Athenian  alliance :  and 
(to  repeat  what  has  been  remarked  in  the  early  portion  of  this  vo- 
lume) we  find  that  even  among  the  subject-allies  (to  say  nothing  of 
a  privileged  ally  like  Mitylene),  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  were  never 
forward,  sometimes  positively  reluctant,  to  revolt.  The  Mitylensean 
oligarchy  had  revolted,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  practical  wrongs, 
because  they  desired  an  uncontrolled  town-autonomy  as  well  as 
security  for  its  continuanpe.  But  this  was  a  feeling  to  which  the 
people  were  naturally  strangers,  having  no  share  in  the  government 
of  their  own  town,  and  being  kept  dead  and  passive,  as  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  oligarchy  that  they  should  be,  in  respect  to  political 
sentiment  A  Grecian  oligarchy  might  obtain  from  its  people 
quiet  submission  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  if  ever  it 
required  energetic  effort,  the  genuine  devotion  under  which  alone 
such  effort  could  be  given,  was  found  wanting.  The  Mitylenasan 
Demos,  so  soon  as  they  found  themselves  strengthened  and  enno- 
bled by  the  possession  of  heavy  armour,  refused  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Salsthus  for  marching  out  and  imperiling  their  lives  in  a 
desperate  struggle.  They  were  under  the  belief — ^not  unnatural 
under  the  secrecy  of  public  affairs  habitually  practised  by  an  oli- 
garchy, but  which  assuredly  the  Athenian  Demos  would  have  been 
too  well-informed  to  entertain — that  their  governors  were  starving 
them,  and  had  concealed  stores  of  provision  for  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  use  which  they  made  of  their  arms  was,  to  demand 
that  these  concealed  stores  should  be  brought  out  and  fairly  appor- 
tioned to  all ;  threatening,  unless  their  demand  was  complied  with 
at  once,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Athenians  and  sur- 


'  Thucyd.    iii.   27.     6  ^dKcuBos^    teat 
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render  the  city.  The  ruling  Mitylenaeans,  unable  to  prevent  thia, 
but  foreseeing  that  it  would  be  their  irretrievable  ruin,  preferred 
the  chance  of  negotiating  themselves  for  a  capitulation.  It  was 
agreed  with  Paches,  that  the  Athenian  armament  should  enter  into 
possession  of  Mitylene ;  that  the  fate  of  its  people  and  city  should 
be  left  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  that  the  Mitylenaeans  should 
send  envoys  to  Athens  to  plead  their  cause :  until  the  return  of 
these  envoys,  Paches  engaged  that  no  one  should  be  either  killed, 
or  put  in  chains,  or  sold  into  slavery.  Nothing  was  said  about 
Salsethus,  who  hid  himself  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  city.  In 
spite  of  the  guarantee  received  from  Paches,  so  great  was  the 
alarm  of  those  Mitylenaeans  who  had  chiefly  instigated  the  revolt, 
that  when  he  actually  took  possession  of  the  city,  they  threw 
themselves  as  suppliants  upon  the  altars  for  protection.  But  bemg 
induced  by  his  assurances  to  quit  their  sanctuary,  they  were  placed 
in  the  island  of  Tenedos  until  answer  should  be  received  from 
Athens.* 

Having  thus  secured  possession  of  Mitylene,  Paches  sent  round 
The  Peio-  somc  trircmcs  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  easily 
fiM"under  capturcd  Autissa.  But  before  he  had  time  to  reduce 
anivtl'off  the  two  remaining  towns  of  Pyrrha  and  Eresus,  he 
iSni^***'  received  news  which  forced  him  to  turn  his  attention 
■Ht-muh-        elftewhere 

ment  and         ci»c  wiici  c. 

Ito^cMSS*  '^^  ^^^  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  Peloponnesian 
^***^"*  fleet  of  Alkidas  was  seen  on  the  coast  of  Ionia.  It  ought 
to  have  been  there  much  earlier,  and  had  Alkidas  been  a  man  of 
energy,  it  would  have  reached  Mitylene  even  before  the  surrender 
of  the  city.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  when  about  to  advance  into 
the  Athenian  waters  and  brave  the  Athenian  fleet,  were  under  the 
same  impression  of  conscious  weakness  and  timidity  (especially 
since  the  victories  of  Phormio  in  the  preceding  year)  as  that  which 
beset  land-troops  when  marching  up  to  attack  the  Lacedaemonian 
heavy-armed.*  Alkidas,  though  unobstructed  by  the  Athenians, 
who  were  not  aware  of  his  departure — though  pressed  to  hasten 
forward  by  Lesbian  and  Ionian  exiles  on  board,  and  aided  by 
expert  pilots  from  those  Samian  exiles  who  had  established  them- 
selves at  Ansea^  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  acted  as  zealous 
enemies  of  Athens — nevertheless  instead  of  saiUng  straight  to 
Lesbos,  lingered  first  near  Peloponnesus,  next  at  the  island  of 
Delos,  making  capture  of  private  vessels  with  their  crews ;  until  at 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  28.  I  Xufitvoi  &s  M  Acucttaifioviovs, 

'  Thucyd,  iv.  34.    rf  ypwfirt   9f9ov-  \      »  Thucyd.  iv.  75. 
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length,  on  reacliing  the  islands  of  Ikanis  and  Mykonus,  he  heard 
the  unwelcome  tidings  that  the  besieged  town  had  capitulated. 
Not  at  first  crediting  the  report,  he  sailed  onward  to  Embaton,  in 
tlie  Erythraean  territory  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
found  the  news  confirmed.  As  only  seven  days  had  elapsed  since 
the  capitulation  had  been  concluded,  Teutiaplus,  an  Eleian  captain 
in  the  fleet,  strenuously  urged  the  daring  project  of  sailing  on  forth- 
with, and  surprising  Mitylene  by  night  in  its  existing  unsettled 
condition  :  no  preparation  would  have  been  made  for  receiving 
them,  and  there  was  good  chance  that  the  Athenians  might  be 
suddenly  overpowered,  the  Mitylensans  again  armed,  and  the 
town  recovered. 

Such  a  proposition,  which  was  indeed  something  more  than 
daring,  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  Alkidas.  Nor  could  he  be 
induced  by  the  solicitation  of  the  exiles  to  fix  and  fortify  himself 
either  in  any  port  of  Ionia,  or  in  the  ^olic  town  of  Kyme,  so  aa 
to  afford  support  and  countenance  to  such  subjects  of  the  Athenian 
empire  as  were  disposed  to  revolt;  though  he  was  confidently 
assured  that  many  of  them  would  revolt  on  his  proclamation,  and 
that  the  satrap  Pissuthnes  of  Sardis  would  help  him  to  defray  the 
expense.  Having  been  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of  relieving 
Mitylene,  Alkidas  believed  himself  interdicted  from  any  other  pro- 
ject He  determined  to  return  to  Peloponnesus  at  once,  dreading 
nothing  so  much  as  the  pursuit  of  Paches  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
From  Embaton  accordingly  he  started  on  his  return,  coasting 
southward  along  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Ephesus.  But  the  prisoners 
taken  in  his  voyage  were  now  an  encumbrance  to  his  flight ;  and 
their  number  was  not  inconsiderable,  since  all  the  merchant-vessels 
in  his  route  had  approached  the  fleet  without  suspicion,  believmg 
it  to  be  Athenian :  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  the  coast  of  Ionia 
was  as  yet  something  unheard  of  and  incredible.  To  get  rid  of 
his  prisoners,  Alkidas  stopped  at  Myonnesus  near  Teos,  and  there 
put  to  death  the  greater  number  of  them — ^a  barbarous  proceeding 
which  excited  lively  indignation  among  the  neighbouring  Ionic 
cities  to  which  they  belonged ;  insomuch  that  when  he  reached 
Ephesus,  the  Samian  exiles  dwelling  at  Anaea,  who  had  come  for- 
ward so  actively  to  help  him,  sent  him  a  spirited  remonstrance, 
reminding  him  that  the  slaughter  of  men  neither  engaged  in  war, 
nor  enemies,  nor  even  connected  with  Athens  except  l^  constraint, 
was  disgraceful  to  one  who  came  forth  as  the  liberator  of  Greece — 
and  that  if  he  persisted,  he  would  convert  his  friends  into  enemies, 
not  his  enemies  into  friends.  So  keenly  did  Alkidas  feel  this 
animadversion,  that  he  at  once  liberated  the  remainder  of  his 
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prisoners,  several  of  them  Chians ;  and  then  departed  from  Ephesus, 
taking  his  course  across  sea  towards  Krete  and  Peloponnesus. 
•  After  much  delay  off  the  coast  of  Krete  from  stormy  weather,  which 
harassed  and  dispersed  his  fleet,  he  at  length  reached  in  safety  the 
harbour  of  Kyllene  in  Elis,  where  his  scattered  ships  were  ulti- 
mately reunited.* 

Thus  inglorious  was  the  voyage  of  the  first  Peloponnesian 
«  V.     -^     admiral  who  dared  to  enter  that  Mare  cla^isum  which 

Pachas,  after  .  i.     i  .  n     a    ^  -w^ 

the  capture    passcd  for  a  Dortiou  of  the  temtory  of  Athens.*     But 

of  Mltylfinfi,     *,  .,  i-ii«ii.  ., 

pursues  the  though  hc  achicved  little,  his  mere  presence  excited 
kidas.  which  everywhere  not  less  dismay,  than  astonishment :  for  the 
iSpiXsus*^  Ionic  towns  were  all  unfortified,  and  Alkidas  might  take 
ing  dene  any'  and  sack  any  one  of  them  by  sudden  assault,  even 
^'"*^'  though  unable  to  hold  it  permanently.    Pressing  messages 

reached  Paches  from  Erythrae  and  from  several  other  places,  while 
the  Athenians  triremes  called  Paralus  and  Salaminia  (the  privi- 
leged vessels  which  usually  carried  public  and  sacred  deputations) 
had  themselves  seen  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  anchored  at  Ikarus, 
and  brought  him  the  same  intelligence.  Paches,  having  his  hands 
now  free  by  the  capture  of  Slitylenc,  set  forth  immediately 
in  pursuit  of  the  intruder,  whom  he  chased  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Patmos.  It  was  there  ascertained  that  Alkidas  had  finally 
disappeared  from  the  eastern  waters,  and  the  Athenian  admiral, 
though  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  meet  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
in  the  open  sea,  accounted  it  fortunate  that  they  had  not  taken  up 
a  position  in  some  Asiatic  harbour — in  which  case  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  him  to  undertake  a  troublesome  and  tedious 
blockade,'  besides  all  the  chances  of  revolt  among  the  Athenian 
dependencies.  We  shall  see  how  much,  in  this  respect,  depended 
upon  the  personal  character  of  the  I-Acedaemonian  commander, 
when  we  come  hereafter  to  the  expedition  of  Brasidas. 

On  his  retuni  from  Patmos  to  Mitylene,  Paches  was  induced  to 
Pach6«at       gtoo   at   Notium    by   the   solicitations   of   some    exiles. 

Notium— he      ^y  *.  .  ''  r    rr    i       i  r  i  •    i      • 

capture*  the  rsotium  was  the  port  of  Kolophon,  from  which  it  was 

perfidy  to-  at  somc  little  distance,  as  Peiraeus  was  from  Athens.* 
pias^thc^         About  three  years  before,  a  violent  internal  dissension 

irrSon.    ^  had  taken  place  in  Kolophon,  and  one  of  the  parties, 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  32,  33-G9.  \  as  a  portion  of  the  Athenian  territory ; 

*  Thucyd  v.  50.  *Affyt7oi  8*  i\66yrts  and  even  the  portion  of  sea  near  to 
Tap*  'AOrivedovs  iir*Kd\ovy  Srt  ytypofifid-  <  Peloponnesus — much  more  that  on  the 
^oy  iv  rats  (nrouhals  8t^  rrfs  i  avr vv  ,  coast  of  Ionia. 

ixderrovs  fiii  4^y  woKtfxiovs  Bti4vai^4d(rttav  I       ^  Thucyd.  iii.  33. 
icar^     6dKaff<ray     {AoKtHcufioylovs)  \      *  The    dissensions    between   Notium 
TopuirKtva-cu,  .  and  Kolophon  are  noticed  by  Aristot. 

We  see  that  the  sea  ia  here  reckoned  '  Politic,  v.  3,  2. 
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invoking  the  aid  of  the  Persian  Itamanes  (seemingly  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  satrap  Pissuthnes),  had  placed  him  in  possession  of 
the  town;  whereupon  the  opposite  party,  forced  to  retire,  had 
established  itself  separately  and  independently  at  Notium.  But 
the  Kolophonians  who  remained  in  the  town  soon  contrived 
to  procure  a  party  in  Notium,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  regain 
possession  of  it,  through  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Arcadian  mercenaries 
in  the  service  of  Pissuthnes.  These  Arcadians  formed  a  standing 
garrison  at  Notium,  in  which  they  occupied  a  separate  citadel 
or  fortified  space,  while  the  town  became  again  attached  as  harbour 
to  Kolophon.  A  considerable  body  of  exiles,  however,  expelled 
on  that  occasion,  now  invoked  the  aid  of  Paches  to  reinstate  them, 
and  to  expel  the  Arcadians.  On  reaching  the  place,  the  Athenian 
general  prevailed  upon  Ilippias  the  Arcadian  captain  to  come  forth 
to  a  parley,  under  the  promise  that,  if  nothing  mutually  satisfactory 
could  be  settled,  he  would  again  replace  him  ^^safe  and  sound"  in 
the  fortification.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Arcadian  come  forth 
to  this  parley,  than  Paches,  causing  him  to  be  detained  under 
guard  but  without  fetters  or  ill-usage,  immediately  attacked  the 
fortification  while  the  garrison  were  relying  on  the  armistice, 
carried  it  by  storm,  and  put  to  death  both  the  Arcadians  and  the 
Persians  who  were  found  within.  Having  got  possession  of  the 
fortification,  he  next  brought  Hippias  again  into  it — ''safe  and 
sound,"  according  to  the  terms  of  the  convention,  which  was  thus 
literally  performed — and  then  immediately  afterwards  caused  him 
to  be  shot  with  arrows  and  javelins.  Of  this  species  of  fraud, 
founded  on  literal  performance  and  real  violation,  of  an  agreement, 
there  are  various  examples  in  Grecian  history ;  but  nowhere  do  we 
read  of  a  more  flagitious  combination  of  deceit  and  cruelty  than  the 
behaviour  of  Paches  at  Notium.  How  it  was  noticed  at  Athens,  we 
do  not  know  :  yet  we  remark,  not  without  surprise,  that  Thucydides 
recounts  it  plainly  and  calmly,  without  a  single  word  of  comment.^ 
Notium  was  now  separated  from  Kolophon,  and  placed  in 
possession  of  those  Kolophonians  who  were  opposed  to  the  Notinm  re- 
Persian  supremacy  in  the  upper  town.  But  as  it  had  frwnAtheM 
been,  down  to  this  time,  a  mere  appendage  of  Kolophon  town. 
and  not  a  separate  town,  the  Athenians  soon  afterwards  sent 
Oikists  and  performed  for  it  the  ceremonies  of  colonization 
according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  inviting  fi^m  every 
quarter  the  remaining  exiles  of  Kolophon.*     Whether  any  new 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  34. 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  34;  C.  A.  Perte,  Colophoniaca,  p.  36.     (Gottingcn,  1848.) 
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settlers  went  from  Athens  itself,  does  not  appear.  But  the  step 
was  intended  to  confer  a  sort  of  Hellenic  citizenship,  and  recognised 
collective  personality,  on  the  new-bom  town  of  Notium ;  without 
which,  neither  its  Theory  or  solemn  deputation  would  have  been 
admitted  to  offer  public  sacrifice,  nor  its  private  citizens  to  contend 
for  the  prize  at  Olympic  and  other  great  festivals. 

Having  cleared  the  Asiatic  waters  from  the  enemies  of  Athens^ 
Pfcchfci  sends  Paclics  rctumed  to  Lesbos,  reduced  the  towns  of  Pyrrha 
aboata"'  and  Ercsus,  and  soon  found  himself  so  completely 
M it^^^an  master  both  of  Mitylene  and  the  whole  island  as  to  be 
Se*rSr8Mw  able  to  send  home  the  larger  part  of  his  force ;  carrying 
wra?dSJuie  ^i^h  them  as  prisoners  those  Mitylenaeans  who  had 
tU^Swlrtth  ^^"^  deposited  in  Tenedos,  as  well  as  others  prominently 
Sdietbtts.  implicated  in  the  late  revolt,  to  the  number  altogether 
of  rather  more  than  a  thousand.  The  Lacedaemonian  Salaethus, 
being  recently  detected  in  his  place  of  concealment,  was  included 
among  the  prisoners  transmitted. 

Upon  the  fate  of  these  prisoners  the  Athenians  had  now  to  pro- 
important  nounce.  They  entered  upon  the  discussion  in  a  temper 
AtheniiS,  *  of  extreme  wrath  and  vengeance.  As  to  Salaethus,  their 
u^n'uie  resolution  to  put  him  to  death  was  unanimous  and  imme- 
^tornt  of  ^jjj^^  They  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  promises,  assuredly 
■oners,  dclusivc,  of  terminating  the  blockade  of  Flat^ea,  in  case 

his  life  were  spared.  What  to  do  with  Mitylene  and  its  inha- 
bitants, was  a  point  more  doubtful,  and  was  submitted  to  formal 
debate  in  the  public  assembly. 

It  is  in  this  debate  that  Thucydidcs  first  takes  notice  of  Kleon, 
Fim  men-  who  is  howcvcr  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  rising  into  im- 
by  T^ucy^  portaucc  somc  few  years  earlier,  during  the  lifetime  of 
class  ofpiJi-  Perikles.  Under  the  great  increase  of  trade  and  popu- 
iSIiSi'b*?  lation  in  Athens  and  Peiraeus  during  the  last  forty  years, 
belonged.       ^  ^^^  ^j^^gg  ^f  politicians  seems  to  have  grown  up ;  men 

engaged  in  various  descriptions  of  trade  and  manufacture,  who 
began  to  rival  more  or  less  in  importance  the  ancient  families  of 
Attic  proprietors.  This  change  was  substantially  analogous  to 
that  which  took  place  in  the  cities  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  when  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  the  various  guilds  gradually  came  to 
compete  with,  and  ultimately  supplanted,  the  patrician  families  in 
whom  the  supremacy  had  originally  resided.  In  Athens,  persons 
of  ancient  family  and  station  enjoyed  at  this  time  no  political 
privilege— since  through  the  reforms  of  Ephialtes  and  Perikles,  the 
political  constitution  had  become  thoroughly  democratical.     But 
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they  BtUl  continued  to  form  the  two  highest  classes  in  the  Solonian 
census  founded  on  property — the  Pentakosiomedimni,  and  the 
Hippeis  or  Knights.  New  men  enriched  by  trade  doubtless  got 
into  these  classes,  but  probably  only  in  minority,  and  imbibed  the 
feeling  of  the  class  as  they  found  it,  instead  of  bringing  into  it  any 
new  spirit.  Now  an  individual  Athenian  of  this  class,  though 
without  any  legal  title  to  preference,  yet  when  he  stood  forward  as 
candidate  for  political  influence,  continued  to  be  decidedly  pre- 
ferred and  welcomed  by  the  social  sentiment  at  Athens,  which 
preserved  in  its  spontaneous  sympathies  distinctions  eifaced  from 
the  political  code.^  Besides  this  place  ready  prepared  for  him  in 
the  public  sympathy,  especially  advantageous  at  the  outset  of 
political  life — he  found  himself  farther  borne  up  by  the  family 
connexions,  associations,  and  political  clubs,  &c.,  which  exercised 
very  great  influence  both  on  the  politics  and  the  judicature  of 
Athens,  and  of  which  he  became  a  member  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Such  advantages  were  doubtless  only  auxiliary,  carrying  a  man  up 
to  a  certain  point  of  influence,  but  leaving  him  to  achieve  the  rest 
by  his  own  personal  qualities  and  capacity.  But  their  eflTect  was 
nevertheless  very  real,  and  those  who,  without  possessing  them, 
met  and  buffeted  him  in  the  public  assembly,  contended  against 
great  disadvantages.  A  person  of  such  low  or  middling  station 
obtained  no  favourable  presumptions  or  indulgence  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  meet  him  half-way ;  nor  did  he  possess  established 
connexions  to  encourage  first  successes,  or  help  him  out  of  early 
scrapes.  He  found  others  already  in  possession  of  ascendency, 
and  well-disposed  to  keep  down  new  competitors ;  so  that  he  had 
to  win  his  own  way  unaided,  from  the  first  step  to  the  last,  by 
quaUties  personal  to  himself;  by  assiduity  of  attendance — by 
acquaintance  with  business — by  powers  of  striking  speech — ^and 
withal  by  unflinching  audacity,  indispensable  to  enable  him  to  bear 
up  against  that  opposition  and  enmity  which  he  would  incur  from 
the  high-bom  politicians  and  organised  party-clubs,  as  soon  as  he 
appeared  to  be  rising  into  importance. 

The  free  march  of  political  and  judicial  affairs  raised  up  several 
such  men,  during  the  years  beginning  and  immediately  Kukr»t««. 
preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Even  during  the  life-  ^ilSI'iiJJJJ; 
time  of  Perikles,  they  appear  to  have  risen  in  greater  or  **^**^  ^^ 
less  numbers.     But  the  personal  ascendency  of  that  great  man — 


»  Thucyd.   v.  43.     'Akxifiid^s—ayiip 
^X<ic/f  fi^y  t^v  In  rArt  Wof ,  its  4y  &AAi| 
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who  combined  an  aristocratical  position  with  a  strong  and  genuine 
democratical  sentiment,  and  an  enlarged  intellect  rarely  found 
attached  to  either — impressed  a  peculiar  character  on  Athenian 
politics.  The  Athenian  world  was  divided  into  his  partisans  and 
his  opponents,  among  each  of  whom  there  were  individuals  high- 
born and  low-born — though  the  aristocratical  party  properly  so 
called,  the  majority  of  wealthy  and  high-bom  Athenians,  either 
opposed  or  disliked  him.  It  is  about  two  years  after  his  death 
that  we  begin  to  hear  of  a  new  class  of  politicians — Eukrates,  the 
rope-seller — Kleon,  the  leather-seller — Lysikles,  the  sheep-seller — 
Ilyperbolus,  the  lamp-maker  ;^  the  two  first  of  whom  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  already  well-known  as  speakers  in  the  Ekklesia 
even  during  the  life- time  of  Perikles.  Among  them  all,  the  most 
distinguished  was  Kleon,  son  of  Kleaenetus. 

Kleon  acquired  his  first  importance  among  the  speakers  against 
Character  of  Pcrlklcs,  SO  that  hc  would  thus  obtain  for  himself,  during 
Kleon.  jjjg  early  political  career,  the  countenance  of  the  nu- 

merous and  aristocratical  anti-Perikleans.  He  is  described  by 
Thucydides  in  general  terms  as  a  person  of  the  most  violent  temper 
and  character  in  Athens — as  being  dishonest  in  his  calumnies,  and 
virulent  in  his  invective  and  accusation.'  Aristophanes,  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Knights,  reproduces  these  features  with  others  new 
and  distinct,  as  well  as  with  exaggerated  details,  comic,  satirical, 
and  contemptuous.  Ilis  comedy  depicts  Kleon  in  the  point  of  view 
in  which  he  would  appear  to  the  knights  of  Athens — a  leather- 
dresser,  smelling  of  the  tan-yard — a  low-born  brawler,  terrifying 
opponents  by  the  violence  of  his  criminations,  tlie  loudness  of  his 
voice,  the  impudence  of  his  gestures — moreover  as  venal  in  his 
politics— threatening  men  with  accusations  and  then  receiving 
money  to  withdraw  them — a  robber  of  the  public  treasury — per- 
secuting merit  as  well  as  rank — and  courting  the  favour  of  the 
assembly  by  the  basest  and  most  guilty  cajolery.  The  general 
attributes  set  forth  by  Thucydides  (apart  from  Aristophanes,  who 
does  not  profess  to  write  history),  we  may  reasonably  accept — tiie 
powerful  and  violent  invective  of  Kleon,  often  dishonest — together 

'  AriBtophan.  Equit.  130  seq.,  and  time  two  years  afterwards,  but  in  terms 
Scholia;  Eupolis,  Demi,  Fragm.  xv.  p.  :  which  also  seem  to  imply  a  first  in- 
466,  ed.  Meineke.     See  the  remarks  in  |  troduction  —  fidKiara   Bk   avrovt    4vny* 


Ranke,  Commentat.  de  Vitd  Aristopha- 
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with  his  self-confidence  and  audacity  in  the  public  assembly.  Men 
of  the  middling  class,  like  Kleon  and  Hyperbolus,  who  persevered 
in  addressing  the  public  assembly  and  trying  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  it,  against  persons  of  greater  family  pretension  than  them- 
selves, were  pretty  sure  to  be  men  of  more  than  usual  audacity. 
Without  this  quality,  they  would  never  have  surmounted  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  them.  It  is  probable  enough  that  they  had  it  to  a 
displeasing  excess — and  even  if  they  had  not,  the  same  measure 
of  self-assumption  which  in  Alkibiades  would  be  tolerated  from  his 
rank  and  station,  would  in  them  pass  for  insupportable  impudence. 
Unhappily  we  have  no  specimens  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the 
invective  of  Kleon.  We  cannot  determine  whether  it  was  more 
virulent  than  that  of  Demosthenes  and  ^schines,  seventy  years 
afterwards ;  each  of  those  eminent  orators  imputing  to  the  other 
the  grossest  impudence,  calumny,  perjury,  corruption,  loud  voice, 
and  revolting  audacity  of  manner,  in  language  which  Kleon  can 
hardly  have  surpassed  in  intensity  of  vituperation,  though  he 
doubtless  fell  immeasurably  short  of  it  in  classical  finish.  Nor  can 
we  even  tell  in  what  degree  Kleon^s  denunciations  of  the  veteran 
Perikles  were  fiercer  than  those  memorable  invectives  against  the 
old  age  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with  which  Lord  Chatham's 
political  career  opened.  The  talent  for  invective  possessed  by 
Kleon,  employed  first  against  Perikles,  would  be  counted  as  great 
impudence  by  the  partisans  of  that  illustrious  statesman,  as  well  as 
by  impartial  and  judicious  citizens.  But  among  the  numerous 
enemies  of  Perikles,  it  would  be  applauded  as  a  burst  of  patriotic 
indignation,  and  would  procure  for  the  orator  that  extraneous  sup- 
port at  first,  which  would  sustain  him  until  he  acquired  his  personal 
hold  on  the  public  assembly.^ 

By  what  degrees  or  through  what  causes  that  hold  was  gra- 
dually increased,  we  do  not  know.  At  the  time  when  the  question 
of  Mitylene  came  on  for  discussion,  it  had  grown  into  a  sort  of 
ascendency  which  Thucydides  describes  by  saying  that  Kleon  was 
*^  at  that  time  by  far  the  most  persuasive  speaker  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people."  The  fact  of  KIcon's  great  power  of  speech  and  his  capa- 
city of  handling  public  business  in  a  popular  manner,  is  better 
attested  than  anything  else  respecting  him,  because  it  depends 
upon  two  witnesses  both  hostile  to  him — Thucydides  and  Aristo- 
phanes.    The  assembly  and  tlie  dikastery  were  Kleon's  theatre 


>  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  33;  'Eirf^^tTo 
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and  holding-ground :  for  the  Athenian  people  taken  collectively  in 
their  place  of  meeting — and  the  Athenian  people  taken  individually 
— were  not  always  the  same  person  and  had  not  the  same  mode 
of  judgement :  Demos  sitting  in  the  Pnyx  was  a  different  man 
from  Demos  sitting  at  home.^  The  lofty  combination  of  qualities 
possessed  by  Perikles  exercised  influence  over  both  one  and  the 
other ;  but  Kleon  swayed  considerably  the  former,  without  standing 
high  in  the  esteem  of  the  latter. 

When  the  fate  of  Mitylene  and  its  inhabitants  was  submitted  to 
Indignation  ^^^  Athenian  assembly,  Kleon  took  the  lead  in  the  dis- 
of  the  Aihe    cussiou.     Thcrc  never  was  a  theme  more  perfectly  suited 

nianti  against  ,        ,  -*.•', 

Mitjieng-     to  his  Violent  temperament  and  power  of  fierce  mvective, 

proposition  ,       *  *  , 

of  Kleon  to     Takcu  collectivelv,  the  case   of  Mitylene   presented  a 

put  to  deatti  ,  *'  •  •'  * 

the  whole  rcvolt  as  mcxcusable  and  aggravated  as  any  revolt  could 
uonofmiii-  bc.  ludccd  wc  havc  only  to  read  the  grounds  of  it,  as 
caS^wid  set  forth  by  the  Mitylenaean  speakers  themselves  before 
'****^'^'  the  Peloponnesians  at  Olympia,  to  be  satisfied  that  such 
a  proceeding,  when  looked  at  from  the  Athenian  point  of  view, 
would  be  supposed  to  justify,  and  even  to  require,  the  very  highest 
pitch  of  indignation.  The  Mitylenaeans  admit  not  only  that  they 
have  no  ground  of  complaint  against  Athens,  but  that  they  have 
been  well  and  honourably  treated  by  her,  with  special  privilege. 
But  they  fear  that  she  may  oppress  them  in  future :  they  hate  the 
very  principle  of  her  empire,  and  eagerly  instigate,  as  well  as  aid, 
her  enemies  to  subdue  her:  they  select  the  precise  moment  in 
which  she  has  been  worn  down  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  invasion, 
and  cost  of  war.  Nothing  more  than  this  would  be  required  to 
kindle  the  most  intense  wrath  in  the  bosom  of  an  Athenian  patriot 
But  there  was  yet  another  point  which  weighed  as  much  as  the 
rest,  if  not  more.  The  revolters  had  been  the  first  to  invite  a 
Peloponnesian  fleet  across  the  ^Egean,  and  the  first  to  proclaim, 
both  to  Athens  and  her  allies,  the  precarious  tenure  of  her  empire* 
The  violent  Kleon  would  on  this  occasion  find  in  the  assembly  an 
audience  hardly  less  violent  than  himself,  and  would  easily  be  able 
to  satisfy  them  that  anything  like  mercy  to  the  Mitylena?ans  was 
treason  to  Athens.  He  proposed  to  apply  to  the  captive  city  the 
penalties  tolerated  by  the  custom  of  war,  in  their  harshest  and 
fullest  measure :  to  kill  the  whole  Mitylensean  male  population  of 
military  age,  probably  about  6000  persons — and  to  sell  as  slaves 
all  the  women  and  children.'     The  proposition,  though  strongly 

*  Aristophan.  Equit.  750.  |  iKcixitfroy  t^j  Spfirji^  &c. 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  36.   wpotr^vytfidXtro  ovk  |      '  I  infer  this  total  number  from  the 
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opposed  by  Diodotus  and  others,  was  sanctioned  and  passed  by  the 
assembly,  and  a  trireme  was  forthwith  despatched  to  Mitylene, 
enjoining  Paches  to  put  it  in  execution.^ 

Such  a  sentence  was,  in  prindple,  nothing  more  than  a  very 
rigorous  application  of  the  received  laws  of  war.     Not  B«penuiioe 
merely  the  reconquered  rebel,  but  even  the  prisoner  of  n\^^i^ 
war  (apart  from  any  special  convention)  was  at  the  mercy  SS^ST*!** 
of  his  conqueror  to  be  slain,  sold,  or  admitted  to  ransom,  biyis  ^S^ 
We   shall   find   the   Lacedaemonians  carrying   out  the  JJSSJe^Sj 
maxim  without  the  smallest  abatement  towards  the  Pla-  ****^"^ 
taean  prisoners  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time.     And  doubtless 
the  Athenian  people — so  long  as  they  remained  in  assembly,  under 
that  absorbing  temporary  intensification  of  the  common  and  pre- 
dominant sentiment  which  springs  irom  the  mere  fact  of  multitude 
— and  so  long  as  they  were  discussing  the  principle  of  the  case, — 
What  had  Mitylene  deserved  ? — thought  only  of  this  view.     Less 
than  the  must  rigorous  measure  of  war  (they  would  conceive) 
would  be  inadequate  to  the  wrong  done  by  the  Mitylenaeans. 

But  when  the  assembly  broke  up — when  the  citizen,  no  longer 
wound  up  by  sympathising  companions  and  animated  speakers  in 
the  Pnyx,  subsided  into  the  comparative  quiescence  of  individual 
life — when  the  talk  came  to  be,  not  about  the  propriety  of  passing 
such  a  resolution,  but  about  the  details  of  executing  it-— a  sensible 
change,  and  marked  repentance  became  presently  vi^dble.  We 
must  also  recollect — tad  it  is  a  principle  of  no  small  moment  in 
human  afiairs,  especially  among  a  democratical  people  like  the 
Athenians,  who  stand  charged  with  so  many  resolutions  passed 
and  afterwards  unexecuted — that  the  sentiment  of  wrath  against 
the  Mitylenaeans  had  been  really  in  part  discharged  by  the  mere 
passing  of  the  sentence,  quite  apart  from  its  execution ;  just  as  a 
furious  man  relieves  himself  from  overboiling  anger  by  impreca- 
tions against  others,  which  he  would  himself  shrink  fVom  after- 
wards realising.  The  Athenians,  on  the  whole  the  most  humane 
people  in  Greece  (though  humanity,  according  to  our  ideas,  cannot 
he  predicated  of  any  Greeks),  became  sensible  that  they  had  sanc- 
tioned a  cruel  and  frightful  decree.  Even  the  captain  and  sea- 
men *  to  whom  it  was  given  to  carry,  set  forth  on  their  voyage  with 


fact  that  the  number  Bent  to  Athena  by  I      ^  Thucyd.  iii.   36.     Koi  if   ^orcpo/f 
Pachdfl,    as    foremost    instigators,    was    fitrdtfoid  ris  tbdhs  ^f  a6roif  ico2  AkoXo- 


rather  more  than  1000  (Thucyd.  iii.  50). 
The  total  of  if$&yrfs  or  males  of  mili- 
tary age  must  have  been  (I  imagine)  six 
times  this  number. 
«  Thucyd.  iii.  36. 
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The  feelings  of  the  seamen,  in  the 
trireme  appointed  to  carry  the  order  of 
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mournful  repugnance.  The  Mitylensean  envoys  present  in  Athens 
(who  had  probably  been  allowed  to  speak  in  the  assembly  and 
plead  their  own  cause),  together  with  those  Athenians  who  had 
been  proxeni  and  friends  of  M ityleue,  and  the  minority  generally 
of  the  previous  assembly — soon  discerned,  and  did  their  best  to 
foster,  this  repentance;  which  became  during  the  course  of  the 
same  evening  so  powerful  as  well  as  so  wide-spread,  that  the 
Strategi  acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the  envoys,  and  convoked  a  fresh 
assembly  for  the  morrow  to  reconsider  the  proceeding.  By  so 
doing,  they  committed  an  illegality,  and  exposed  themselves  to  the 
chance  of  impeachment.  But  the  change  of  feeling  among  the 
pjople  was  so  manifest  as  to  overbear  any  such  scruples.* 

Though  Thucydides  had  given  us  only  a  short  summary  without 
Aa»unt  of  any  speeches,  of  what  passed  in  the  first  assembly — yet 
awembiy  as  to  this  sccoud  asscmbly,  he  gives  us  at  length  the 
^ucydidda  speeches  both  of  Kleon  and  Diodotus — the  two  principal 
Kleon  in  sup-  orators  of  the  first  also.  We  may  be  sure  that  this 
rawiutioQ*'  second  assembly  was  in  all  points  one  of  the  most  in- 
Iml.  teresting  and  anxious  of  the  whole  war ;  and  though  we 
cannot  certainly  determine  what  were  the  circumstances  wliich 
determined  Thucydides  in  his  selection  of  speeches,  yet  this  cause, 
as  well  as  the  signal  defeat  of  Kleon  whom  he  disliked,  may  pro- 
bably be  presumed  to  have  influenced  him  here. 

That  orator,  coming  forward  to  defend  his  proposition  passed  on 
the  preening  day,  denounced  in  terms  of  indignation  the  unwise 
tenderness  and  scruples  of  the  people,  who  could  not  bear  to  treat 
their  subject-allies,  according  to  the  plain  reality,  as  men  held  only 
by  naked  fear.  lie  dwelt  upon  the  mischief  and  folly  of  reversing 
on  one  day  what  had  been  decided  on  the  day  preceding ;  also 
upon  the  guilty  ambition  of  orators,  who  sacrificed  the  most 
valuable  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  either  to  pecuniary  gains, 
or  to  the  personal  credit  of  speaking  with  efiect,  triumphing  over 
rivals,  and  setting  up  their  own  fancies  in  place  of  fact  and  reality. 
He  deprecated  the  mistaken  encouragement  given  to  such  delusions 
by  a  public  "wise  beyond  what  was  written,"  who  came  to  the 
assembly,  not  to  apply  their  good  sense  in  judging  of  public 
matters,  but  merely  for  the  delight  of  hearing  speeches.*     He 


execution,  are  a  Btriking  point  of  evi- 
dence in  this  case:   t^t  vpor4pas  vtits 

KOTOVt  &c.  (iii.  50). 


think  is  good  evidence  to  prove  that 
there  waa  illegality.  I  agree  with  Scho- 
mann  on  this  point,  in  spite  of  the 
doubts  of  Dr.  Arnold. 


>  Thucyd.   iii.   8H.      As   to   the   ille-  I      <  Thucyd.   iii.   S7.     ol   fiiv    ykp  r«r 
gality,   see   Thucyd.  vi.    14  —  which   J    rt  v6ijm¥  tro^A-  pj.  fiovKoyrai  ^iytc^ai. 
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restated  the  heinous  and  unprovoked  wrong  committed  by  the 
Mitylenaeans — and  the  grounds  for  inflicting  upon  them  that 
maximum  of  punishment  which  *' justice"  enjoined.  He  called  for 
^^ justice"  against  them,  nothing  less,  but  nothing  more;  warning 
the  assembly  that  the  imperial  necessities  of  Athens  essentially 
required  the  constant  maintenance  of  a  sentiment  of  fear  in 
the  minds  of  unwilling  subjects,  and  that  they  must  prepare  to 
see  their  empire  pass  away  if  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
guided  either  by  compassion  for  liiose  who,  if  victors,  would 
have  no  compassion  on  them^ — or  by  unseasonable  moderation 
towards  those  who  would  neither  feel  nor  requite  it — or  by 
the  mere  impression  of  seductive  discourses.  Justice  against 
the  Mitylenaeans,  not  less  than  the  strong  political  interests 
of  Athens,  required  the  infliction  of  the  sentence  decreed  on  the 
day  preceding.' 

The  harangue  of  Kleon  is  in  many  respects  remarkable.    If  we' 
arc  surprised  to  find  a  man,  whose  whole  importance  Remarks  on 

.  •         •  •  the  ffl)e6ch 

resided  in  his  tongue,  denouncing  so  severely  the  licence  of  Kieon. 
and  the  undue  influence  of  speech  in  the  public  assembly,  we  must 
recollect  that  Kleon  had  the  advantage  of  addressing  himself  to  the 
intense  prevalent  sentiment  of  the  moment :  that  he  could  therefore 
pass  off  the  dictates  of  this  sentiment  as  plain,  downright,  honest, 
sense  and  patriotism — while  the  opponents,  speaking  against  the 
reigning  sentiment  and  therefore  driven  to  collateral  argument, 
circumlocution,  and  more  or  less  of  manoeuvre,  might  be  repre- 
sented as  mere  clever  sophists,  showing  their  talents  in  making  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason — if  not  actually  bribed,  at  least 
unprincipled  and  without  any  sincere  moral  conviction.  As  this  is 
a  mode  of  dealing  with  questions,  both  of  public  concern  and 
of  private  morality,  not  less  common  at  present  than  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — to  seize  upon  some  strong  and 
tolerably  wide-spread  sentiment  among  the  public,  to  treat  the 
dictates  of  that  sentiment  as  plain  common  sense  and  obvious  right, 
and  then  to  shut  out  all  rational  estimate  of  coming  good  and  evil 
as  if  it  were  unholy  or  immoral,  or  at  best  mere  uncandid  subtlety 

similar  in  spirit  to  the  remarks  of  Kleon 
about  the  AtheniaDS. 

^  Thucyd.   iii.    40.    fiifi^    rpurl    rots 
ii^vfi^opvrdrois  rfj  ^X^i  ^«ct4^»  KAi  ifiov^ 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  40.     fru66fiwoi  84  t/uH 
rd  re  9iKauL  4s  Mirvkviyaiovs  iral  r&  ^6fi' 

roit  fiky  ob   x'H^^^^^^i  ^M^  '^   ajb'o^f 
fMKKoy  8iiccui^c<r9f . 


rwr  Tff  iul  Kwyoiiivttw  is  t^  icoivhv  «*€• 
piylyp9<r$ai  ....  o/  8*  aviffrovrrts  rf 
kaxnAv  |uv/(rci  iifAaBiffTtpoi  fihy  r&r 
p6iim¥  hfiovffiv  c7ya<,  iBvrarAr^poi  84  rod 
jvoAwr  «nr<(rrot  fi4fi^a4r9tu  \Sryor, 

Compare  the  laiiguage  of  Archidamus 
at  Sparta  in  the  congress,  where  he  takes 
credit  to  the  Spartans  for  being  ^a- 
$4(rr9poy  r&y  ¥6iiM¥  rr^s  iw9poi^las  vcu* 
h€v6fiwoi,   &c.    (Thucyd.  i.  S4)  —  very 
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— we  may  well  notice  a  case  in  which  Kleon  employs  it  to  support 
a  proposition  now  justly  regarded  as  barbarous. 

Applying  our  modem  views  to  this  proposition,  indeed,  the 
prevalent  sentiment  would  not  only  not  be  in  favour  of  Kleon,  but 
would  be  irresistibly  in  favour  of  his  opponents  To  put  to  death 
in  cold  blood  some  six  thousand  persons,  would  so  revolt  modem 
feelings,  as  to  overbalance  all  considerations  of  past  misconduct  in 
Speech  of  the  pcrsous  to  be  condemned.  Nevertheless  the  speech 
i2p?«i«on"  of  Diodotus,  who  followed  and  opposed  Kleon,  not  only 
H^id^d^  contains  no  appeal  to  any  such  merciful  predispositions, 
SS*ng  thi  ^"^  ®^®"  positively  disclaims  appealing  to  them :  the 
tomier.  orator  deprecAtes,  not  less  than  Kleon,  the  influence  of 
compassionate  sentiment,  or  of  a  spirit  of  mere  compromise  and 
moderation.^  He  farther  discards  considerations  of  justice  or  the 
analogies  of  criminal  judicature* — and  rests  his  opposition  alto- 
gether upon  reasons  of  public  prudence,  bearing  upon  the  future 
welfare  and  security  of  Athens. 

He  begins  by  vindicating'  the  necessity  of  reconsidering  the 
resolution  just  passed,  and  insists  on  the   mischief  of  deciding 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  48:  compare  the  speech  |  kwh  ircol  rrjs  ^fi*r4pas  thfiovXias  .... 
of  Kleon,  iii.  40.  6/iciT  8^  yy^in-cr  '  9iKai6T§pos  y^p  Ar  ahrov  (KX^ 
ifitlvw  T(£8c  c7yat,  Kcd  fi'firt  oTicr^p  irKiov     wvoi)  6  \6yos  wphs  r^y  vvv  6/iC- 


rtlfiavrts  fi^€  iwttiKtitj^  oTs  ohH^  4yi9 
iw  irpo<rdy§<r$ai,  Av*  abrHv  tk  tAw 
%apaivoviii¥wVj  &c. 


r4pay  6pyiiy  is  MirvXijyafovT, 
rdxa  hy  4m<nrdff€UT0'  iifitis  Bk  ot 
BiK  aC6fit0a   vphs    atrohs,    Atrrt 


Dr.  Arnold  distinguishes  oIktos  (or  r&v  HtKaluv  ScTr,  &XX&  /SovXcu^ 
IXcos)  from  /iricuccta,  by  saying  that  /ic6a  vcp)  avr&Wy  Ihrws  )^ni<rlftMS  ^owriw. 
**  the  former  is  a  feeling,  the  latter,  a  •  So  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  Con- 
habit:  oTicTof,  pity  or  compassion,  may  '.  ciliation  with  America  (Burke's  Works, 
occasionally  touch  those  who  are  gene-  vol.  iii.  p.  69-74),  in  discussing  the 
rally  very  far  from  being  ^^-ictKCis —  proposition  of  prosecuting  the  acts  of 
mild  or  gentle.  *Eir<cticc(a  relates  to  all  the  refractory  colonies  afl  criminal, 
persons  —  oIktos,  to  particular  indivi-  "  The  thing  seems  a  great  deal  too  big 
duals."     The  distinction  here  taken  is    for    my    ideas    of  jurisprudence.       It 


certainly  in  itself  just,  and  4inftK^s 
sometimes  has  the  meaning  ascribed  to 
it  by  Dr.  Arnold:  but  in  this  passage 
I   believe   it  has  a  different  meaning 


should  seem,  to  my  way  of  conceiving 
such  matters,  that  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference in  reason  and  policy,  between 
the   mode   of  proceeding  on   the   irre- 


The  contrast  between  olicros  and  ^trici-  gular  conduct  of  scattered  individuals, 

Ktia    (as   Dr.   Arnold    explains    them)  or  even  of  bands  of  men  who  disturb 

would    be    too   feeble,    and  too    little  order  within  the  state — and   the   civil 

marked,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  Kleon  dissensions   which   may   from  time    to 

and  Diodotus.     *Eiricticc{a  here   rather  time  agitate   the    several   communities 

means  the  disposition  to  stop  short  of  which  compose  a  great  empire.     It  looks 

'^our  full  rights ;  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  to  me  to  be  narrow  and   pedantic,  to 

adjustment ;  an  abatement  on  your  part  apply   the   ordinary  ideas   of   criminal 

likely  to  be  requited  by  abatement  on  justice  to  this  great  public  contest.     I 
the  part   of  your  adversary :   compare  ;  do  not  know  the  method  of  drawing  up 

Thucyd.  i.  76;  iv.  19;  v.  86  ;  viii.  93.  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people," 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  44.     iyit  84   vap^XBop  Ac. — **  My  consideration  is  narrow,  oon- 

ofht    kyrtpiiy    vfpl    MiruKi^yaiwv    otht  fined,  and  wholly  limited  to  the  policy 

Kornyop^awi^'  oh  yip  »fpl   t^s  iKtivtop  of  the  question." 
iuiucias    iipup  h  ayifp,   cj    fftf^popovfiWy        >  Thucyd.  iii.  42. 
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60  Important  a  question  in  haste  or  under  strong  passion.     He 
enters  a  protest  against  the  unwarrantable  insinuations  of  corruption 
or  self-oonccit  by  which  Kleon  had  sought  to  silence  or  disCTedit 
his  opponents  ;^  and  then,  taking  up  the  question  on  the  ground  of 
public  wisdom  and  prudence,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  rigorous 
sentence  decreed  on  the  preceding  day  was  not  to  be  defended. 
That  sentence  would  not  prevent  any  other  among  the  subject- 
allies  from  revolting,  if  they  saw,  or  fancied  that  they  saw,  a 
fair  chance  of  success :  but  it  might  perhaps  drive  them,*  if  once 
embarked  in   revolt,  to   persist  even  to   desperation,  and   bury 
themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their  dty.     While  every  means 
ought  to  be  employed  to  prevent  them  from  revolting,  by  precau- 
tions beforehand — it  was  a  mistaken  reckoning  to  try  to  deter 
them  by  enormity  of  punishment,  inflicted  afterwards  upon  such  as 
were  reconquered.     In  developing  this  argument,  the  speaker  gives 
some  remarkable  views  on  the  theory  of  punishment  generally, 
and  on  the  small  addition  obtained  In  the  way  of  preventive  effect, 
even  by  the  greatest  aggravation  of  the  suffering  Inflicted  upon  the 
condemned  criminal — views  which  might  have  passed  as  rare  and 
profound  even  down  to  the  last  century.'    And  he  farther  supports 
his  argument  by  emphatically  setting  forth  the  impolicy  of  con- 
founding the  Mitylenaean  Demos  in  the  same  punishment  with 
their  oligarchy:  the  revolt  had  been  the  act  exclusively  of  the 
latter,  and  the  former  had  not  only  taken  no  part  in  It,  but  as  soon 
as  they  obtained  possession  of  arms,  had  surrendered  the  city 
spontaneously.     In  all  the  allied  cities,  it  was  the  commons  who 
were  well-affected  to  Athens,  and  upon  whom  her  hold  chiefly 
depended  against  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the  oligarchies:^  but  this 
feeling  could  not  possibly  continue,  if  it  were  now  seen  that  all  the 
Mitylenseans  indiscriminately  were  confounded   in   one  common 
destruction.      DIodotus  concludes  by  recommending   that  those 


»  Thucyd.  iii.  43. 

3  Thucyd.  iii.  4.5,  46. 

'  Compare  this  speech  of  Diodotus 
with  the  YiewB  of  puniahment  implied 
by  Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis,  where  he 
is  describing  the  government  of  Cyrus 
the  younger : — 

"  Nor  can  any  man  contend,  that 
Cyrus  suffered  criminals  and  wrong-doers 
to  laugh  at  him:  he  punished  them  with 
the  most  unmeasured  severity  (&^ci8^- 
arara  irirrvv  iinfutpuro)*  And  you 
might  often  see  along  the  frequented 
roads  men  deprived  of  their  eyes,  their 
bands,  and  their  feet:  so  that  in  his 
government,  either  Ghreek  or  barbarian, 


if  he  had  no  criminal  purpose,  might 
go  fearlessly  through  and  carry  wluit- 
ever  he  found  convenient."  (Anabans, 
i.  9,  13.) 

The  severity  of  the  punishment  is 
in  Xenophon's  mind  the  measure  both 
of  its  effects  in  deterring  criminals,  and 
of  the  character  of  the  ruler  inflict- 
ing it. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  47.  Vw  uJkv  y^p  tfup 
6  irjfiof  Iv  vdUrotf  rcut  %i\99iif  99v9m 
itrrXs  koUL  ^  oif  ^vya^lararm  rois  6MyoUt 
1l  iiu^  fiiwrBp,  6vdpx*i  foTs  iktrotrr^irfun 
vo\4fitos  §hBuSt  Ktd  r^t  ianun0urrati4piis 
iTi^XcMt  rh  «-X^9ot  ^{fyLftAxov  Hx"*^^*'  ^' 


{ 
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Mitylenseans  whom  Paches  had  sent  to  Athens  as  chiefs  of  the 
revolt,  should  be  put  upon  their  trial  separately;  but  that  the 
remaining  population  should  be  spared.^ 

This  speech  is  that  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has  the  reigning 
and  avowed  sentiment  of  the  audience  against  him,  and  that 
be  must  therefore  win  his  way  by  appeals  to  their  reason.  The 
same  appeals  however  might  have  been  made,  and  perhaps  had 
been  made,  during  the  preceding  discussion,  without  success.  But 
Diodotus  knew  that  the  reigning  sentiment,  though  still  ostensibly 
predominant,  had  been  silently  undermined  during  the  last  few 
hours,  and  that  the  reaction  towards  pity  and  moderation,  which 
had  been  growing  up  under  it,  would  work  in  favour  of  his 
arguments,  though  he  might  disclaim  all  intention  of  invoking 
its  aid.  After  several  other  discourses,  both  for  and  against, — tlie 
assembly  came  to  a  vote,  and  the  proposition  of  Diodotus  was 
adopted ;  but  adopted  by  so  small  a  majority,  that  the  decision 
seemed  at  first  doubtful.' 

The  trireme  carrying  the  first  vote  had  started  the  day  before, 
Kapid  voyage  and  was  already  twenty-four  hours  on  its  way  to  Mity- 
raneVhich  lene.  A  second  trireme  was  immediately  put  to  sea 
Soond  deCTee  bearing  the  new  decree ;  yet  nothing  short  of  superhuman 
-ifirrtvM  exertions  could  enable  it  to  reach  the  condemned  city, 
to'irevei"*  before  the  terrific  sentence  now  on  its  way  might  be 
tton*of*Si  actually  in  course  of  execution.  The  Mitylenaean  envoys 
*"^  stored  the  vessel  well  with  provisions,  promising  large 

rewards  to  the  crew  if  they  arrived  in  time.  An  intensity  of  eflFort 
was  manifested,  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  Athenian  seaman- 
ship. The  oar  was  never  once  relaxed  between  Athens  and 
Mitylene — the  rowers  merely  taking  turns  for  short  intervals 
of  rest,  with  refreshment,  of  barley-meal  steeped  in  wine  and 
oil,  swallowed  on  their  seats.  Luckily  there  was  no  unfavourable 
wind  to  retard  them :  but  the  object  would  have  been  defeated, 
if  it  had  not  happened  that  the  crew  of  the  first  trireme  were 
as  slow  and  averse  in  the  transmission  of  their  rigorous  mandate, 
as  those  of  the  second  were  eager  for  the  delivery  of  the  reprieve  in 
time.  And  after  all,  it  came  only  just  in  time.  The  first  trireme 
had  arrived,  the  order  for  execution  was  actually  in  the  hands 
of  Paches,  and  his  measures  were  already  preparing.  So  near 
was  the  Mitylenaean   population  to  this  wholesale   destruction:* 


»  Thucyd.  iii.  48. 

'  Thucyd.   iii.    49.     iy^yovro    hf    rp 


rod  AioSi^ou. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  49.     iropi  roirovrop  fuw 
7\  MiTuX^n}  ijAtff  KivZvvov. 
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so  near  was  Athens  to  the  actual  perpetration  of  an  enormity  which 
would  have  raised  against  her  throughout  Greece  a  sentiment 
of  exasperation  more  deadly  than  that  which  she  afterwards 
incurred  even  from  the  proceedings  at  Melos,  Skione  and  elsewhere- 
Had  the  execution  been  realised,  the  person  who  would  have 
suffered  most  by  it,  and  most  deservedly,  would  have  been 
the  proposer  Kleon.  For  if  the  reaction  in  Athenian  sentiment 
was  so  immediate  and  sensible  after  the  mere  passing  of  the 
sentence,  far  more  violent  would  it  have  been  when  they  leanit 
that  the  deed  had  been  irrevocably  done,  and  when  all  its  painful 
details  were  presented  to  their  imaginations:  and  Kleon  would 
have  been  held  responsible  as  the  author  of  that  which  ThowMi^- 
had  so  disgraced  them  in  their  own  eyes.  As  the  case  wb^%chte 
turned  out,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  this  JSiS^iw 
danger;  and  his  proposition,  to  put  to  death  those  EI?trJJtm!iS 
Mitylenseans  whom  Paches  had  sent  home  as  the  active  JL  uI?2S«. 
revolting  party,  was  afterwards  adopted  and  executed.  °™-  . 
It  doubtless  appeared  so  moderate,  aft^r  the  previous  decree  passed 
but  rescinded,  as  to  be  adopted  with  little  resistance,  and  to  provoke 
no  afiter-repentance :  yet  the  men  so  slain  were  rather  more  than 
one  thousand  in  number.* 

Besides  this  sentence  of  execution,  the  Athenians  razed  the 
fortifications  of  Mitylene,  and  took  possession  of  all  her  ships 
of  war.  In  lieu  of  tribute,  they  farther  established  a  new  perma- 
nent distribution  of  the  land  of  the  island ;  all  except  Methymna, 
which  had  remained  faithful  to  them.  They  distributed  it  into 
3000  lots,  of  which  300  were  reserved  for  consecration  to  the  gods, 
and  the  remainder  as^gned  to  Athenian  kleruchs,  or  proprietary 
settlers,  chosen  by  lot  among  the  citizens ;  the  Lesbian  proprietors 
still  remaining  on  the  land  as  cultivating  tenants,  and  paying  to 
the  Athenian  kleruch  an  annual  rent  of  two  min»  (about  seven 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  sterling)  for  each  lot  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  learn  more  about  this  new  land-settlement  than 
the  few  words  of  the  historian  suflSce  to  explain.  It  would  seem 
that  2700  Athenian  citizens  with  their  families  must  have  gone 
to  reside,  for  the  time  at  least,  in  Lesbos — ^as  kleruchs ;  that  is, 
without  abnegating  their  rights  as  Athenian  citizens,  and  without 
being  exonerated  either  from  Athenian  taxation,  or  from  personal 
military  service.  But  it  seems  certain  that  these  men  did  not 
continue  long  to  reside  in  Lesbos.  We  may  even  suspect  that  the 
kleruchic  allotment  of  the  island  must  have  been  subsequently 

>  Thuoyd.  iii.  50.  ^^ 
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abrogated.  There  was  a  strip  on  the  opposite  mainland  of  Asia, 
which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  M itylene ;  this  was  now  separated 
from  that  town,  and  henceforward  enrolled  among  the  tributary 
subjects  of  Athens.^ 

To  the  misfortunes  of  MitylSne  belongs,  as  a  suitable  appendix, 
tlie  fate  of  Paches  the  Athenian  commander,  whose 
perfidy  at  Notium  has  been  recently  recounted.  It 
appears  that  having  contracted  a  passion  for  two  beautiful 
free  women  at  Mitylene,  Hellanis  and  I^maxis,  he  slew 
their   husbands,  and  got  possession  of  them  by  force. 


Enormitiet 
ctimraitted 
by  Pachte 
at  MitylgnS 
— his  death 
before  the 
AUienian 
dikastery. 


>  Thucyd.  iii.  50;  iv.  52.  About  the 
Lesbian  klerucliB,  see  Boeckh,  Public 
Econ.  of  Athens,  B.  iii.  c.  18;  Wachs- 
muth,  Hell.  Alt.  1.  2,  p.  3G.  These 
kleruchs  must  originally  have  gone 
thither  as  a  garrison,  as  M.  Boeckh 
remarks;  and  may  probably  have  come 
back,  either  all  or  a  part,  when  needed 
for  military  service  at  home,  and  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  island  might 
be  kept  without  them.  Still  however 
there  is  much  which  is  puzzling  in  this 
arrangement.  It  seems  remarkable  that 
the  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  their 
accumulated  treasure  had  been  ex- 
hausted and  when  they  were  beginning 
to  pay  direct  contributions  from  their 
private  property,  should  sacrifice  5400 
minse  (90  talents)  annual  revenue  ca- 
pable of  being  appropriated  by  the 
state,  unless  that  sum  were  required  to 
maintain  the  kleruchs  as  resident  garri- 
son for  the  maintenance  of  Lesbos.  And 
as  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  their 
residence  was  not  necessary,  we  may 
doubt  whether  the  state  did  not  convert 
the  kleruchic  grants  into  a  public  tri- 
bute, wholly  or  partially. 

We  may  farther  remark,  that  if  the 
kleruch  be  sup]  osed  a  citizen  resident 
at  Athens,  but  receiving  rent  from  his 
lot  of  land  in  some  other  tenitoir — the 
analogy  between  him  and  the  Koman 
colonist  fails.  The  Roman  colonists, 
though  retaining  their  privil^es  as  citi- 
zens, were  sent  out  to  reside  on  their 
grants  of  land,  and  to  constitute  a  sort 
of  resident  garrison  over  the  prior  in- 
habitants, who  had  been  despoUed  of  a 
portion  of  territory  to  make  room  for 
them. 

See — on  this  subject  and  analogy — 
the  excellent  Dissertation  of  Madwig — 
De  jure  et  conditione  coloniarum  Populi 
Romani  quscetio  historica  —  Madwig, 
Opuscul.  Copenhag.  1834.  Diss.  viii. 
p.  246. 

M.  Boeckh  and  Dr.  Arnold  contend 


justly  that  at  the  time  of  the  expedi- 
tion  of  Athens    against   Syracuse   and 
afterwards  (Thucyd.  vii.  57 ;  viii.  23), 
there  could  have  been  but  few,  if  any, 
Athenian  kleruchs   resident  in  Lesboai 
We  might   even   push    this    alignment 
farther,  and   apply  the  same  inference 
to  an  earlier  period,  the   eighth  year 
of  the  war  (Thucyd.  iv.  75),  when  the 
Mitylencean    exiles   were  so  active    in 
their  aggressions   upon  Antandrus  and 
the    other    towns,    originally    Mityle- 
UEean  possessions,  on  the  opposite  main- 
land.     There  was    no    force    near    at 
hand   on   the   part  of  Athens  to  deal 
with  these  exiles  except  the  iipyvp6\oyoi 
y^ts.     But  had  there  been  kleruchs  at 
Mityldnd,    they    would    probably   have 
been  able  to  defeat  the  exiles  in  their 
first  attempts,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  among  the  most  important  forces 
to  put  them  down  afterwards — whereas 
Thucydidds  makes  no  allusion  to  them. 
Faiiiher,  the  oration  of  Antipho  (De 
Ca}de  Herod,  o.  13)  makes  no  allusion 
to  Athenian  kleruchs,  either  as  resident 
in    the    island,    or  even    as    absentees 
receiving  the  annual  rent  mentioned  by 
Thucydidds.     The  Mitylensean  citixen, 
father  of  the  speaker  of  that  oration, 
had  been  one  of  those  implicated  (as  he 
says,    unwillingly)  in  the   past   revolt 
of  the  city  agaiust  Athens :    since   the 
deplorable  termination  of  that  revolt, 
he  had  continued  possessor  of  his  Les- 
bian  property,   and  continued  also  to 
discharge  his  obligations  as  well  (^cho- 
regic    obligations  —  x^PVy^^)    towards 
Mityl^nd  as   (his  obligations   of  pecu- 
niary payment — r4\ri)  towards  Athens. 
If  the  arrangement  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydidds    had    been    persisted    in,*  this 
Mitylensean  proprietor  would  have  paid 
nothing    towards  the  city   of  Athens, 
but  merely  a  rent  of  two  mina*  to  some 
Athenian  kleruch  or  citixen  ;  w  hich  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  woi-ds  of 
the  speaker  as  we  find  them  in  Antipho. 
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Pos^bly  they  may  have  had  private  friends  at  Athens,  which  must 
of  course  have  been  the  case  with  many  Mitylensean  families.  At 
all  events  they  repaired  thither,  bent  on  obtaining  redress  for  this 
outrage,  and  brought  their  complaint  against  Paches  before  the 
Athenian  dikastery,  in  that  trial  of  accountability  to  which  every 
officer  was  liable  at  the  close  of  his  command.  So  profound  was 
the  sentiment  which  their  case  excited,  in  this  open  and  numerous 
assembly  of  Athenian  citizens,  that  the  guilty  commander,  not  wait- 
ing for  sentence,  slew  himself  with  his  sword  in  open  court.^ 

The  surrender  of  Plataea  to  the  Lacedaemonians  took  place  not 
long  after  that  of  Mitylene  to  the  Athenians — somewhat  sarrender  of 
later  in  the  same  summer.  Though  the  escape  of  one-  lIHSmSJ!?* 
half  of  the  garrison  had  made  the  provisions  last  longer  ''**^ 
for  the  rest,  still  their  whole  stock  had  now  come  to  be  exhausted, 
so  that  the  remaining  defenders  were  enfeebled  and  on  the  point  of 
perishing  by  starvation.  The  Lacedaemonian  commander  of  the 
blockading  force,  knowing  their  defenceless  condition,  could  easily 
have  taken  the  town  by  storm,  had  he  not  been  forbidden  by 
express  orders  from  Sparta.  For  the  Spartan  government,  calcu- 
lating that  peace  might  one  day  be  concluded  with  Athens  on 
terms  of  mutual  cession  of  places  acquired   by  war,  wished  to 


'  See  the  Epigram  of  Agathiaa,  57.  p. 
377.  Agathias  ed.  Bonn. 

'EAAoylt  TptfiMKotpa,  koa  m.  xApMcrcra  AmfAo^t 

'Oicica  i'  *A&tirajiji<ri  9^  oAiraotr  iv9aZt  mikva^ 

Tav  icovpov  «8ijew«  'qpcUraaro,  rtK  hk  owcvmk 

ToA  li   tear'   AtyoMiO    p6ov    irAarv  AmiTpM.  ^- 

mu  irorl  r«y  icpaya^  Mvffoviay  Sp«fitfn|r, 

l^da^  luv  «tc  oAoifi'  lOfpa  9vyiikaj(ra.THV. 
ToMi    itkvt   &    «nfp««    TCmn^aroy*    aifr    f    ^l 
irarpay 

£2   di   w6vm¥  iroKoatfor,   ml   worl    tfUfMi  try 
vtvrt¥ 

«v6«Tor.  it  xAcirof  ijotaiia  <rao^po<ninW 
'Y>u«vviy  A"  rrt  warm  6fi6^po¥€it  ilptotyat, 

warpai  ical  woaimy  wi^fiara  rurafiiimS' 

Plutarch  (Nikias,  6:  compare  Plu« 
tarch,  Aristeidda,  c.  26)  states  the  fact 
of  Pachds  having  slain  himself  before 
the  dilutftery  on  occasion  of  his  trial  of 
accountability,  ndxirra  rhr  liXoyra  A^<r- 
fioWf  hst  titwmu  Hiovs  T^t  trrpofniylas, 
4y  ain^  r^  iiKcumipl^  <nratrdfUPos  ^t^s 
&yciXcy  ka\n6Vf  &c. 

The  statement  in  Plutarch,  and  that 


in  the  Epigram  hang  together  so  per- 
fectly well,  that  eaidi  lends  authority 
to  the  other,  and  I  think  there  is  good 
reason  for  crediting  the  Epigram.  The 
suicide  of  Pachds,  and  that  too  before 
the  dikasts,  implies  droumstances  very 
different  from  those  usually  brought  in 
accusation  against  a  general  on  trial. 
It  implies  an  intensity  of  anger  in  the 
numerous  dikasts  greater  than  that 
which  acts  of  peculation  would  be 
likely  to  raise,  and  such  as  to  strike  a 
guil^  man  with  insupportable  remorse 
and  humiliation.  The  story  of  Li^ 
maxis  and  Hell&nis  would  be  just  of  a 
nature  to  produce  this  vehement  emo- 
tion among  the  Athenian  dikasts.  More- 
over the  words  of  the  Epigram — fi4o^ 
fjuv  tis  6\oiir  x^pa  <rvyi|Xcur(Cn|y  —  are 
precisely  applicable  to  a  self-inflicted 
death.  It  would  seem  by  the  Epigram, 
moreover,  that  even  in  the  tmne  of 
Agathias  (a.d.  550 — the  reign  of  Jua- 
tiiiian)  there  must  have  been  preserved 
at  Mityldnd  a  sepulchral  monument 
commemorating  this  incident. 

Schneider  (ad  Aristotel.  Politic,  y.  3, 
2)  erroneously  identifies  this  stoir  with 
that  of  Dozander  and  the  two  hrUxiipoi 
whom  he  wished  to  obtain  in  marriago 
for  his  two  sons. 
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acquire  Plataea,  not  by  force  but  by  capitulation  and  voluntary 
surrender,  which  would  serve  as  An  excuse  for  not  giving  it  up : 
though  such  a  distinction,  between  capture  by  force  and  by 
capitulation,  not  admissible  in  modem  diplomacy,  was  afterwards 
found  to  tell  against  the  Lacedsemonians  quite  as  much  as  in  their 
favour.^  Acting  upon  these  orders,  the  Lacedsemonian  commander 
sent  in  a  herald,  summoning  the  Plataeans  to  surrender  voluntarily, 
and  submit  themselves  to  the  Lacedaemonians  as  judges — with 
a  stipulation  ''that  the  wrong-doers'  should  be  punished,  but  that 
none  should  be  punished  unjustly."  To  the  besieged,  in  their 
state  of  hopeless  starvation,  all  terms  were  nearly  alike,  and  they 
accordingly  surrendered  the  city.  After  a  few  days'  interval, 
during  which  they  received  nourishment  from  the  blockading  army, 
five  persons  arrived  from  Sparta  to  sit  in  judgement  upon  their  fete 
— one  Aristomenidas,  a  Herakleid  of  the  regal  family.' 

The  five  Spartans  having  taken  their  seat  as  judges,  doubtless  in 
The  Plateau  ^^^'  prcseuce  of  the  blockading  army,  and  especially  with 
captive  gar-    the  Thcbans,  the  ereat  enemies  of  Plataea,  by  their  side 

riaon  are  put  ,  ,  ^  r*  vrv    -rki  i  ^ 

upon  their      — the   pnsoncrs   taken,   200  Flataeans  and   twenty-five 

trial  before         *  .1        •  1  1  ^  r  •    1  -^-r 

Lacedemo.  Athenians,  were  brought  up  for  trial  or  sentence.  No 
accusation  was  preferred  against  them*  by  any  one :  but 
the  simple  question  was  put  to  them  by  the  judges — "  Have  you 
during  the  present  war  rendered  any  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
or  to  their  allies  ?  "  The  Plataeans  were  confounded  at  a  question 
alike  unexpected  and  preposterous.  It  admitted  but  of  one  answer 
— but  before  returning  any  categorical  answer  at  all,  they  entreated 
permission  to  plead  their  cause  at  length.  In  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition  of  the  Thebans,*  their  request  was  granted.  Astymachus  and 
Lakon  (the  latter,  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Plataea)  were  appointed 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  body.  Possibly  both  these  delegates  may 
have  spoken:  if  so,  Thucydides  has  blended  the  two  speeches 
into  one. 

A  more  desperate  position  cannot  be  imagined.  The  inter- 
rogatory was  expressly  so  framed  as  to  exclude  allusion  to  any 
facts  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  the  speakers,  though 
fiiUy  conscious  how  slight  was  their  chance  of  success,  disregarded 
the  limits  of  the  question  itself,  and  while  upholding  with  unshaken 

1  Thucyd.  v.  17.  '  Pausan.  iii.  9,  1. 

2  Thucyd.  iii.  32.  irpo<nr^/i»€«  V  av-  *  Thucyd.  iii.  tiO.  ^irciS^  Kid  iictivois 
rots  icfipvKa  \iyotrray  ft  fio^Xoyreu  irapa-  vapit  yy^firip  r^y  airvv  fjiaKp6' 
Sovrot  r^p  ir6\ty  inSyrfs  roTs  Aaicc-  1  rtpos  \iyos  iZ6(h)  t^s  irphs  rh  tpwrrifjLa 
ZatfjLoylois,  K€ti  Succurrais  iKtiyots  XP^'  ^iroKplfftvs.  adrwy  here  meaiu  M<r  The- 
aeur^ait  ro^s  t€  iZUovs  icoA^ffiy,  irapii  ,  bans. 
9lKTjy  9^  ouZ4ya, 
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courage   the   dignity   of    their   little   dty,    neglected    no    topic 
livhich  could  touch  the  sympathies  of  their  judges.    After  speech  of 
remonstrating  against  the  mere  mockery  of  trial  and  d£pu'ti?to* 
judgement  to    which    they   were   submitted,    they   ap-  ^^{J^ 
pealed  to  the  Hellenic  sympathies,  and  lofty  reputation  J^^^Jjr** 
for  commanding  virtue,  of  the  Lacedaemonians.     They  «>mrade«. 
adverted  to  the  first  alliance  of  Plataea  with  Athens,  concluded 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  who  had 
then  declined,  though  formally  solicited,  to  undertake  the  pro- 
tection of  the  town  against  Theban  oppression*     They  next  turned 
to  the  Persian  war,  wherein  Plataean  patriotism  towards  Greece 
was  not  less  conspicuous  than  Theban  treason* — to  the  victory 
gained  over  the  Persians  on  their  soil,  whereby  it  had  become 
hallowed  under  the  promises  of  Pausanias  and  by  solemn  appeals 
to   the   local   gods.     From  the  Persian  war  they  passed  on  to 
the  flagitious  attack  made  by  the  Thebans  on  Plataea,  in  the  midst 
of  the  truce.     They  did  not  omit  to  remind  the  judges  of  an 
obligation  personal  to  Sparta — the  aid  which  they  had  rendered, 
along  with  the  Athenians,  to  Sparta,  when  pressed  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Helots  at  Ithome.     This  speech  is  as  touching  as  any  which 
we  find  in  Thucydidfes ;  the  skill  of  it  consisting  in  the  frequency 
with  which  the  hearers  are  brought  back,  time  after  time  and 
by  well-managed  transitions,  to  these  same  topics.*    And  such  was 
the  impression  which  it  seemed  to  make  on  the  five  Lacedaemonian 
judges,  that  the  Thebans  near  at  hand  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  making  a  reply  to  it :  although  we  see  plainly  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  proceeding — the  formal  and  insulting  question, 
as  well  as  the  sentence  destined  to  follow  upon  answer  given — had 
been  settled  beforehand  between  them  and  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  Theban  speakers  contended  that  the  Plataeans  had  deserved, 
and  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  own  fault,  the  Repiyofth* 
enmity  of  Thebes — that  they  had  stood  forward  earnestly  Theban*, 


1  See  this  point  emphatically  Bet 
forth  in  Orat.  xiv.  called  A^yos  IIAa- 
raXKhs,  of  Isokratds,  p.  308.  sect.  62. 

The  whole  of  that  oration  is  interest- 
ing to  be  read  iu  illustration  of  the 
renewed  sufferings  of  the  Plateoans  near 
fifty  years  after  this  capture. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  54-59.  Dionysius  of 
Halikamassus  bestows  especial  com* 
mendation  on  the  speech  of  the  Pla- 
tODan  orator  (De  Thucyd.  Hist.  Judic. 
p.  921).  Concurring  with  him  as  to  its 
merits,  I  do  not  concur  in  the  opinion 
which    he    expresses,    that    it    is    less 


artistically  put  together  than  those  other 
harangues  which  he  considers  inferior. 

Mr.  Mitford  doubts  whether  these 
two  orations  are  to  be  taken  as  approxi- 
mating to  anything  really  delivered  on 
the  occasion.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  means  possessed  by  Thucydid^s  for 
informing  himself  of  what  was  actually 
said  at  this  scene  before  the  captured 
Platasa,  must  have  been  considerable  and 
satisfactory :  I  therefore  place  full  con* 
fidenoe  in  them,  as  I  do  in  most  of  the 
other  harangues  in  his  work,  so  Cnr  a« 
the  8ubstafu:e  goes. 
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against  the  Persians,  only  because  Athens  had  done  so  too— and 
that  all  the  merit,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  they  had  thereby 
acquired,  was  counterbalanced  and  cancelled  by  their  having  allied 
themselves  with  Athens  afterwards  for  the  oppression  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  ^ginetans,  and  of  other  Greeks  equally  conspicuous 
for  zeal  against  Xerxes,  and  equally  entitled  to  protection  under 
the  promises  of  Pausanias.  The  Thebans  went  on  to  vindicate 
their  nocturnal  surprise  of  Platasa,  by  maintaining  that  they 
had  been  invited  by  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  town,*  who 
were  anxious  only  to  bring  back  Plataea  irom  its  alliance  with 
a  stranger  to  its  natural  Boeotian  home — and  that  they  had 
abstained  from  anything  like  injurious  treatment  of  the  inhabitants, 
until  constrained  to  use  force  in  their  own  defence.  They  then 
reproached  the  Plataeans,  in  their  turn,  with  that  breach  of 
faith  whereby  ultimately  the  Theban  prisoners  in  the  town  had 
been  put  to  death.  And  while  they  excused  their  alliance  with 
Xerxes,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  by  affirming  that 
Thebes  was  then  under  a  dishonest  party-oligarchy,  who  took  this 
side  for  their  own  factious  purposes,  and  carried  the  people 
Hith  them  by  force — they  at  the  same  time  charged  the  Platsans 
with  permanent  treason  against  the  Boeotian  customs  and  brother- 
hood.' All  this  was  farther  enforced  by  setting  forth  the  claims  of 
Thebes  to  the  gratitude  of  Lacedaemon,  both  for  having  brought 
Bceotia  into  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Koroneia,  and  for  having  furnished  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
common  force  in  the  war  then  going  on.' 
The  discourse  of  the  Thebans,  inspired  by  bitter  and  as  yet 
unsatisfied  hatred  against  Platsea,  proved  effectual :  or 
rather  it  waa  superfluous—the  minds  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians having  before  been  made  up.  After  the  propo- 
sition twice  made  by  Archidamus  to  the  Plataeans, 
inviting  them  to  remain  neutral  and  even  offering  to 
guarantee  their  neutrality — after  the  solemn  apologetic  protest 
tendered  by  him  upon  their  refusal,  to  the  gods,  before  he  began 
the  siege — the  Lacedaemonians  conceived  themselves  exonerated 
from  all  obligation  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  the  place  ;^  looking 


The  Pla- 
ioMDB  are 
iienteiiccd 
to  death  by 
the  Laee- 
dsroonian 
judges,  and 
all  slain. 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  65. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  66.  ri  wdyrtfy  Bow 
rSav  wdrpia  —  iii.  62.  I|«  rwy  AWiow 
Botear&y  wapcLfiidyoyrts  rh  irdrpia, 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  61-68.  It  is  probable 
that  the  slaughter  of  the  Theban  pri- 
Bouers  taken  in  the  town  of  Platsoa  was 
committed  by  the  Plataeans  in  breach  of 
a  convention  concluded  with  the  The- 


bans: and  on  this  point  therefore  the 
Thebans  had  really  groiud  to  com- 
plain. Respecting  this  convention,  how- 
ever, there  were  two  conflicting  stories, 
between  which  Thucydidds  does  not 
decide:  see  Thucyd.  ii.  3,  4,  and  this 
History,  above,  chap,  xlviii. 

<  Thucyd.   iii.  68;   ii.   74.     To   con- 
strue the  former  of  these  passages  (iii. 
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upon  the  inhabitants  as  having  voluntarily  renounced  their 
inviolability  and  sealed  their  own  ruin.  Hence  the  importance 
attached  to  that  protest,  and  the  emphatic  detail  with  which 
it  is  set  forth  in  Thucydides.  The  five  judges,  as  their  only  reply 
to  the  two  harangues,  again  called  the  Platseans  before  them,  and 
repeated  to  every  one  of  them  individually  the  same  question 
which  had  before  been  put  Each  of  them,  as  he  successively 
replied  in  the  negative,^  was  taken  away  and  killed,  together  with 
the  twenty-five  Athenian  prisoners.  The  women  captured  were 
sold  as  slaves :  and  the  town  and  territory  of  Platsea  were  handed 
over  to  the  Thebans,  who  at  first  established  in  them  a  few 
oligarchical  Plataean  exiles,  together  with  some  Megarian  exiles — 
but  after  a  few  months,  recalled  this  step,  and  blotted  out  Platsea,* 
as  a  separate  town  and  territory,  from  the  muster-roll  of  Hellas. 
Having  pulled  down  all  the  private  buildings,  they  employed  the 
materials  to  build  a  vast  barrack  aU  round  the  Herseum  or  temple 
of  Here,  200  feet  in  every  direction,  with  apartments  of  two  stories 
above  and  below ;  partly  as  accommodation  for  vbitors  to  the  tem- 
ple, partly  as  an  abode  for  the  tenant-farmers  or  graziers  who 
were  to  occupy  the  land.  A  new  temple,  of  100  feet  in  length, 
was  also  built  in  honour  of  Here,  and  ornamented  with  couches 
prepared  from  the  brass  and  iron  furniture  found  in  the  private 
houses  of  the  Plataaans.'  The  Platsean  territory  was  let  out  for 
ten  years,  as  public  property  belonging  to  Thebes,  and  was  hired 
by  private  Theban  cultivators. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  &te  of  Plataea,  after  sustaining  a 
blockade  of  about  two  years.^    Its  identity  and  local  traditions 

68)  as  it  now  Btands,  ib  yery  difficult,  if  ,  blockade  was  only  two  yean,  la  most 


not  impoeaible:  we  can  only  pretend  to 
give  what  aeema  to  be  ita  aubatantial 
meaning. 

1  DiodoruB  (xii.  56)  in  hia  meagre 
abridgement  of  the  si^  and  fate  of 
Plata»,  somewhat  amplifies  the  brevity 
and  simplicity  of  the  question  as  given 
by  Thucydides. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  57.  tfuis  9h  (you  Spar- 
tans) icol  ^«r  iramht  row  *E\KtiPiKov  ira- 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  69. 

4  Demosthenes    (or   the  Pseudo^De- 


certain :  accordingly  several  eminent 
critics — ^Palmerius,  Wasae,  Duker,  Taj* 
lor,  Auger,  &c.,  all  with  one  accord 
confidently  enjoin  us  to  correct  the 
text  of  Demosthends  from  5^«ra  to  Hq, 
**  Repone  Jidenter  96o  " — si^s  Duker. 

[  have  before  protested  against  cor- 
rections of  the  text  of  ancient  authors 
grounded  upon  the  reason  which  all 
these  critics  think  so  obvious  and  so 
convincing;  and  I  must  again  renew 
the  protest  here.  It  shows  how  little 
the  principles  of  historical  evidence 
have  been  reflected  upon,  when  critics 


mosthends),  in  the  oration  against  Nesra  !  can  thus  concur  in  forcing  dissentient 
(p.  1380.  0.  25),  says  that  the  blockade  ;  witnesses  into  harmony,  and  in  substi- 
of  Platsea  was  continued  for  ten  years  ,  tuting  a  true  statement  of  their  own  in 
before  it  surrendered  —  iiro\i6pKouy  \  place  of  an  erroneous  statement  which 
ainohs  BiirA^  tc^x"  irtpirtixlffain§s  94ica  I  one  of  these  witnesses  gives  them. 
fn|.     That  the   real  duration  of  the  '  And  in  the  present  instance,  the  prin- 
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were  extinguished,  and  the  sacrifices,  in  honour  of  the  deceased 
victors  who  had  fought  under  Pausanias,  suspended — which  the 
Plataean  speakers  had  urged  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  as  an 
ReMOD  of  impiety  not  to  be  tolerated,^  and  which  perhaps  the  latter 
Sr*thJ'uS  would  hardly  have  consented  to  under  any  other  circum- 
^;|J5IS^  stances,  except  from  an  anxious  desire  of  conciliating  the 
Mu^JnT"*  Thebans  in  tiieir  prominent  antipathy.  It  is  in  this  way 
compared,  ^h^t  Thucydidcs  explains  the  conduct  of  Sparta,  which 
he  pronounces  to  have  been  rigorous  in  the  extreme.*  And  in 
truth  it  was  more  rigorous,  considering  only  the  principle  of  the 
case  and  apart  from  the  number  of  victims,  than  even  the  first 
unexecuted  sentence  of  Athens  against  the  Mitylenaeans.  For 
neither  Sparta,  nor  even  ITiebes,  had  any  fair  pretence  for 
considering  Plataea  as  a  revolted  town,  whereas  Mitylene  was 
a  city  which  had  revolted  under  circumstances  peculiarly  offensive 
to  Athens.  Moreover  Sparta  promised  trial  and  justice  to  the 
Platseans  on  their  surrender :  Paches  promised  nothing  to  the 
Mitylenaeans  except  that  their  fate  should  be  reserved  for  the 
decision  of  the  Athenian  people.  This  little  city — interesting  fit)m 
its  Hellenic  patriotism,  its  grateful  and  tenacious  attachments,  and 
its  unmerited  suffering — now  existed  only  in  the  persons  of  its 
citizens  harboured  at  Athens.  We  shall  find  it  hereafter  restored, 
destroyed  again,  and  finally  again  restored :  so  chequered  was  the 
fate  of  a  little  Grecian  state  swept  away  by  the  contending  politics 
of  greater  neighbours.  The  slaughter  of  the  twenty-five  Athenian 
prisoners,  like  that  of  Salaethus  by  the  Athenians,  was  not  beyond 
the  rigour  admitted  and  tolerated,  though  not  always  practised,  on 
both  sides — towards  prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  circumstances,  painfully  illustra- 
ting the  manners  of  the  age,  which  followed  on  the  surrender  of 
Mitylene  and  Plataea.  We  next  pass  to  the  west  of  Greece — the 
island  of  Korkyra — where  we  shall  find  scenes  not  less  bloody,  and 
even  more  revolting. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,'  that  in  the  naval  combats 
between  the  Corinthians  and  Korkyraeans  during  the  year  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  former  had  captured  250  Korkyraean  pri- 


ciple  adopted  by  these  critics  is  the  less 
defensible,  because  the  Pseudo-Demo- 
sthends  introduces  a  great  many  other 
errors  and  inaccuracies  respecting  Pla- 
t8Da,  besides  his  mistake  about  the  du- 
ration of  the  siege.  The  ten  years' 
siege  of  Troy  was  constantly  present 
to  the  imagination  of  these  literary 
Greeks. 


1  Thucyd.  iii.  59. 

«  Thucyd.  iii.  69.  (rx^^hy  8^  ti  K<a 
rh  ^6fiiray  wtpl  ITXaraiwr  ol  AouccSflufio- 
yioi  oUrots  awoTtrpafifidyoi  iyivovro  0i^ 
ficUtay  tytKaj  yofil(oyT€S  4t  rhy  w6\tfioy 
avTohs  lifni  rSrt  KoBurrdfityoy  it^tXlfiovs 
tlytu. 

•  See  above,  chap,  xlvii. 
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soners,  men   of  the  first  rank  and  consequence   in   the  island. 
Instead  of  following  the  impulse   of  blind  hatred   in  SllS^of 
slaughtering  their  prisoners,  the  Corinthians  displayed,  ^^'^"1 
if  not  greater  humanity,  at  least  a  more  long-sighted  '*"***p"^ 
calculation.     They  had  treated  the  prisoners  well,  and  ftomcorinth. 
made  every  effort  to  gain  them  over,  with  a  view  of  menttocirect 
employing  them  on  the  first  opportunity  to  effect  a  revo-  in  the  go- 
lution  in  the  island — to  bring  it  into  alliance  with  Corinth,'  foreign  pou- 
and  disconnect  it  from  Athens.     Such  an  opportunity  isiuid. 
appears  first  to   have  occurred  during  the  winter  or  spring  of 
the  present  year,  while  both  Mitylene  and  Platasa  were  under 
blockade;   probably  about  the  time  when  Alkidas   departed  for 
Ionia,  and  when  it  was  hoped  that  not  only  Mitylene  would  be 
relieved,  but  the  neighbouring  dependencies  of  Athens   excited 
to  revolt,  and  her  whole  attention  thus  occupied  in  that  quarter. 
Accordingly  the  Korkyraean  prisoners  were  then  sent  home  from 
Corinth,  nominally  under  a  heavy  ransom  of  800  talents,  for  which 
those  Korkyraean  citizens  who  acted  as  proxeni  to  Corinth  made 
themselves  responsible.*    The  proxeni,  lending  themselves  thus  to 
the  deception,  were  doubtless  participant  in  the  entire  design. 

But  it  was  soon  seen  in  what  form  the  ransom  was  really  to  be 
paid.  The  new-comers,  probably  at  first  heartily  welcomed  after 
so  long  a  detention,  employed  all  their  influence,  combined  with 
the  most  active  personal  canvass,  to  bring  about  a  complete 
rupture  of  alliance  with  Athena  Intimation  being  sent  to  AUiens 
of  what  was  going  on,  an  Athenian  trireme  arrived  with  envoys 
to  try  and  defeat  these  manceuvres ;  while  a  Corinthian  trireme 
also  brought  envoys  from  Corinth  to  aid  the  views  of  the  opposite 
party.  The  mere  presence  of  Corinthian  envoys  indicated  a 
change  in  the  political  feeling  of  the  island.  But  still  more 
conspicuous  did  this  change  become,  when  a  formal  public  assembly, 
after  hearing  both  envoys,  decided — that  Korkyra  would  maintain 
her  alliance  with  Athens  according  to  the  limited  terms  of  simple 
mutual  defence  ori^nally  stipulated  ;^  but  would  at  the  same  time 
be  in  relations  of  friendship  with  the  Peloponnesians,  as  she  had 
been  before  the  Epidamnian  quarrel.  Since  that  event,  however, 
the  alliance  between  Athens  and  Korkyra  had  become  practically 
more  intimate,  and  the  Korkyraean  fleet  had  aided  the  Athenians 
in  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus.*    Accordingly,  the  resolution  now 


»  Thucyd.  i.  55. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  70:    comx>are  Diodor. 
xii.  57. 


>  Thucyd.  i.  44. 
*  Thncyd.  u.  25. 
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adopted  abandoned  the  present  to  go  back  to  the  past — and  to  a 

past  which  could  not  be  restored. 

Looking  to  the  war  then  raging  between  Athens  and  the 
Peloponnesians,  such  a  declaration  was  self-contradictory. 
It  was  intended  by  the  oligarchical  party  only  as  a  step 
to  a  more  complete  revolution,  both  foreign  and  domestic 
They  followed  it  up  by  a  political  prosecution  against 
Peithias,  the  citizen  of  greatest  personal  influence  among 
the  people,  who  acted  by  his  own  choice  as  {Ht>xenus 


Their  at- 
tempts to 
bring  aboat 
a  revolntlMi 
— they  pro- 
secute the 
democralical 
leader  Pel* 
thiaa— he 
proeecates 
Ive  of  them 


In  revenge—  to  the  Athenians.  They  accused  him  of  practising 
found  guilty,  to  bring  Korkyra  into  slavery  to  Athens.  What  were 
the  judicial  institutions  of  the  island,  under  which  he  was  tried,  we 
do  not  know :  but  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge.  He  then 
revenged  himself  by  accusing  in  his  turn  five  of  the  richest  among 
his  oligarchical  prosecutors,  of  the  crime  of  sacrilege — of  having 
violated  the  sanctity  of  the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus  and  Alkinous,  by 
causing  stakes,  for  their  vine-props,  to  be  cut  in  it.^  This  was 
an  act  distinctly  forbidden  by  law,  under  a  penalty  of  a  stater 
or  four  drachms  for  every  stake  so  cut.  But  it  is  no  uncommon 
phenomenon,  even  in  societies  politically  better  organised  dian 
Korkyra,  to  find  laws  existing  and  unrepealed,  yet  habitually 
violated,  sometimes  even  by  every  one,  but  still  oftener  by  men 
of  wealth  and  power,  whom  most  people  would  be  afraid  to 
prosecute.  Moreover  in  this  case,  no  individual  was  injured  by  the 
act,  so  that  any  one  who  came  forward  to  prosecute  would  incur 
the  odium  of  an  informer — which  probably  Peithias  might  not  have 
chosen  to  brave  under  ordinary  circumstances,  though  he  thought 
himself  justified  in  adopting  this  mode  of  retaliation  against  those 
who  had  prosecuted  him.  The  language  of  Thucydides  implies 
that  the  fact  was  not  denied :  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in 
conceiving  that  these  rich  men  may  have  habitually  resorted  to  the 


^  Thuoyd.  iii.  70.  ^daKo»¥  r4fi¥fir 
ydpiucas  4k  rov  rt  Aihs  rtfiiwovs  koX  rov 
AkKiyov  (rifiia  Hh  xaff  iK<iffTrt¥  x^'"'^ 
htiKtiro  (rrar'ffp. 

The  present  tense  r4fiytty  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  were  going  on  habit- 
ually making  use  of  the  trees  in  the 
grove  for  this  purpose.  Probably  it  is 
this  cutting  and  fixing  of  stakes  to  sup- 
port the  vines,  which  is  meant  by  the 
word  yaf)aici<r/A^f  in  Pherekratds,  Pers. 
ap.  Athenaeum,  vi.  p.  269. 

The  Oration  of  Lysias  (Or.  vii.) 
against  Nikomachus,  ^hp  rod  irriKov 
krroKoyla,    wiU    illustrate    this    charge 


made  by  Peithias  at  Korkyra.  There 
were  certain  ancient  olive  trees  near 
Athens,  consecrated  and  protected  by 
law,  so  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood  were  for- 
bidden to  grub  them  up,  or  to  dig  so 
near  as  to  injure  the  roots.  The 
speaker  in  that  oration  defends  himself 
against  a  charge  of  having  grubbed  up 
one  of  these  and  sold  the  wood,  it 
appears  that  there  were  public  visitors 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  these 
old  trees :  see  the  note  of  Markland  on 
that  oration,  p.  270. 
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sacred  property  for  vine-stakes.  On  being  found  guilty  and 
condemned,  they  cast  themselves  as  suppliants  at  the  temples,  and 
entreated  the  indulgence  of  being  allowed  to  pay  the  fine  by 
instalments.  But  Peithias,  then  a  member  of  the  (annual)  senate, 
to  whom  the  petition  was  referred,  opposed  it,  and  caused  its 
rejection,  leaving  the  law  to  take  its  course.  It  was  moreover 
understood  that  he  was  about  to  avidl  himself  of  his  character 
of  senator — and  of  his  increased  favour,  probably  arising  from  the 
recent  judicial  acquittal — ^to  projiose  in  the  public  assembly  a 
reversal  of  the  resolution  recently  passed;  together  with  a  new 
resolution,  to  recognise  only  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies 
as  Athens. 

Pressed  by  the  ruinous  fine  upon  the  five  persons  condemned,  as 
well  as  by  ttie  fear  that  Peithias  might  carry  his  point  They  aasM- 
and  thus  completely  defeat  their  project  of  Corinthian  thuli\ud*' 
alliance,  the  oligarchical  party  resolved  to  carry  their  1^21^***" 
point  by  violence  and  murder.     They  collected  a  party  SeiS^ei 
armed   with  daggers,  burst  suddenly  into  the   senate-  SJ^SJ<S^. 
house  during  full  sitting,  and  there  slew  Peithias  with  JJ^^f 
sixty    other    persons,    partly    senators,    partly    private  SlS?^- 
individuals.     Some   others   of  his  friends   escaped  the  ^JjU^'t^ 
same  fate  by  getting  aboard  the  Attic  trireme  which  had  Athens. 
brought  the   envoys,  and  which   was   still   in   the  harbour,  but 
now  departed  forthwith  to  Athens.     These  assassins,  under  the 
fresh  terror  arising  from  their  recent  act,  convoked  an  assembly, 
affirmed  that  what  they   had   done  was   unavoidable  to  guard 
Korkyra  against  being  made  the  slave  of  Athens,  and  proposed 
a  resolution  of  full  neutrality  both  towards  Athens  and  towards  the 
Peloponnesians — permitting  no  visit  from  either  of  the  belligerents, 
except  of  a  pacific  character  and  with  one  single  ship  at  a  time. 
And   this  resolution   the  assembly  was  constrained  to  pass — it 
probably  was  not  very  numerous,  and  the  oligarchical  partisans 
were  at  hand   in  arms.^     At  the   same  time  they  sent  envoys 
to  Athens,  to  communicate  the  recent  events  with  such  colouring 
as  suited  their  views,   and   to    dissuade   the  fugitive    partisans 
of  Peithias  from  provoking  any  armed  Athenian  intervention,  such 
as  might  occasion  a  counter-revolution  in  the  island.'    With  some 
of  the  fugitives,  representations  of  this  sort,  or  perhaps  the  fear 
of  compromising  their  own  families  left  behind,  prevailed.     But 


'  Thucyd.  iii.  7 1.   &s  8i  fTrov,  wal  ^irt- 

firiy. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  71.     wal  rohs  iict7  ica- 


rawtipttfy^as  irtitrovras  lafikv  AyfWfHi- 
Jitiov  irpdaattWy  5ir«f  /i<4  ris  ivurrpo^ 
ydinfrai. 
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most  of  them,  and  the  Athenians  along  with  them,  appreciated 
better  both  what  had  been  done  and  what  was  likely  to  follow. 
The  oligarchical  envoys,  together  with  such  of  the  fii^tives  as  had 
been  induced  to  adopt  their  views,  were  seized  by  the  Athenians 
as  conspirators,  and  placed  in  detention  at  JEgLua, ;  while  a  fleet 
of  sixty  Athenian  triremes  under  Eurymedon  was  immediately 
fitted  out  to  sail  for  Korkyra — for  which  there  was  the  greater 
necessity,  as  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Alkidas,  lately  mus- 
tered at  Kyllene  after  its  return  from  Ionia,  was  understood  to  be 
on  the  point  of  sailing  thither.* 

But  the  oligarchical  leaders  at  Korkyra  having  little  faith  in  the 
Thcougar-  chauccs  of  this  mission  to  Athens,  proceeded  in  the 
atK^rkT^^  cxecutiou  of  their  conspiracy  with  that  rapidity  which 
JJS5piel®  was  best  calculated  to  ensure  its  success.  On  the  arrival 
bSueIn  the  of  &  Corinthian  trireme — which  brought  ambassadors 
tol5^f*Se  from  Sparta,  and  probably  also  brought  news  that  the 
SSvSTf  the  ^^^^  of  Alkidas  would  shortly  appear — they  organised 
idmlirNi-  *^®^^  force,  and  attacked  the  people  and  the  democratical 
kostratua.  authorities.  The  Korkyraean  Demos  were  at  first  van- 
quished and  dispersed.  But  during  the  night  they  collected 
together  and  fortified  themselves  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  town 
near  the  acropolis,  and  from  thence  down  to  the  Hyllaic  harbour — 
one  of  the  two  harbours  which  the  town  possessed ;  while  the  other 
harbour  and  the  chief  arsenal,  facing  the  mainland  of  Epirus,  was 
held  by  the  oligarchical  party,  together  with  the  market-place  near 
to  it,  in  and  around  which  the  wealthier  Korkyrseans  chiefly 
resided.  In  this  divided  state  the  town  remained  throughout  the 
ensuing  day,  during  which  the  Demos  sent  emissaries  round 
the  territory  soliciting  aid  from  the  working  slaves,  and  promising 
to  them  emancipation  as  a  reward ;  while  the  oligarchy  also  hired 
and  procured  800  Epirotic  mercenaries  from  the  mainland. 
Reinforced  by  the  slaves,  who  flocked  in  at  the  call  received, 
the  Demos  renewed  the  struggle  on  the  morrow  more  furiously 
than  before.  Both  in  position  and  numbers  they  had  the  advantage 
over  the  oligarchy,  and  the  intense  resolution  with  which  they 
fought  communicated  itself  even  to  the  women,  who,  braving 
danger  and  tumult,  took  active  part  in  the  combat,  especially 
by  flin^ng  tiles  from  the  housetops.  Towards  the  afternoon 
the  people  became  decidedly  victorious,  and  were  even  on  the  point 
of  carrying  by  assault  the  lower  town,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring arsenal.     The  oligarchy  had  no  other  chance  of  safety 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  80. 
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except  the  desperate  resource  of  setting  fire  to  that  part  of  the 
town,  with  the  market-place,  houses,  and  buildings  all  around 
it,  their  own  among  die  rest  This  proceeding;  drove  back 
the  assailants,  but  destroyed  much  property  belonging  to  mer- 
chants in  the  warehouses,  together  with  a  large  part  of  the  town : 
indeed  had  the  wind  been  favourable,  the  entire  town  would  have 
been  consumed.  The  people  being  thus  victorious,  the  Corinthian 
trireme,  together  with  most  of  the  Epirotic  mercenaries,  thought  it 
safer  to  leave  the  island;  while  the  victors  were  still  farther 
strengthened  on  the  ensuing  morning  by  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian 
admiral  Nikostratus,  with  twelve  triremes  from  Naupaktus,^  and 
500  Messenian  hoplites. 

Nikostratus  did  his  best  to  allay  the  furious  excitement  pre- 
vailing, and  to  persuade  the  people  to  use  their  victory  Modemuoo 
with  moderation.  Under  his  auspices  a  convention  jLSnS^ 
of  amnesty  and  peace  was  concluded  between  the  SnS^^lJ 
contending  parties,  save  only  ten  proclaimed  individuals,  J^iJI^h^ 
the  most  violent  oligarchs,  who  were  to  be  tried  as  <>"«»«*•• 
ringleaders.  These  men  of  course  soon  disappeared,  so  that  there 
would  have  been  no  trial  at  all,  which  seems  to  have  been  what 
Nikostratus  desired.  At  the  same  time  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  was  established  between  Korkyra  and  Athens,  and  the 
Athenian  admiral  was  then  on  the  point  of  departing,  when  the 
Korkyraean  leaders  entreated  him  to  leave  with  them,  for  greater 
safety,  five  ships  out  of  his  little  fleet  of  twelve — offering  him  five 
of  their  own  triremes  instead.  Notwithstanding  the  peril  of  this 
proposition  to  himself,  Nikostratus  acceded  to  it ;  and  the  Korky- 
raeans,  preparing  the  five  ships  to  be  sent  along  with  him,  began 
to  enroll  among  the  crews  the  names  of  their  principal  enemies. 
To  the  latter  this  presented  the  appearance  of  sending  them 
to  Athens,  which  they  accounted  a  sentence  of  death.  Under 
such  impression  they  took  refuge  as  suppliants  in  the  temple  of  the 
Dioskuri,  where  Nikostratus  went  to  visit  them,  and  tried  to 
reassure  them  by  the  promise  that  nothing  was  intended  against 
their  personal  safety.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  them, 
and  as  they  persisted  in  refusing  to  serve,  the  Korkyraean  Demos 
began  to  suspect  treachery.  They  took  arms  again,  searched  the 
houses  of  the  recusants  for  arms,  and  were  bent  on  putting  some  of 
them  to  death,  if  Nikostratus  had  not  taken  them  under  his 
protection.  The  principal  men  of  the  defeated  party,  to  the 
number  of  about  400,  now  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  and  sacred 

»  Thucyd.  Ui.  74,  75. 
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ground  of  Here ;  upon  which  the  leaders  of  the  people,  afraid 
that  in  this  inviolahle  position  they  might  still  cause  further 
insurrection  in  the  city,  opened  a  negociation  and  prevailed 
upon  them  to  be  ferried  across  to  the  little  island  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  Heraeum ;  where  they  were  kept  under 
watch,  with  provisions  regularly  transmitted  across  to  them  for 
four  days.* 

At  the  end  of  these  four  days,  while  the  uneasiness  of  the 
uloSS^m^^  popular  leaders  still  continued,  and  Nikostratus  still 
Aikidl^iuh  fl^djoumed  his  departure,  a  new  phase  opened  in  this 
•  fleet  of  melancholy  drama.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet  under 
triremes  Alkidas  arrived  at  the  road  of  Sybota  on  the  opposite 
terror  and  mainland — fifty-three  triremes  in  number,  since  the  forty 
tSlfuuMt  triremes  brought  back  from  Ionia  had  been  reinforced  by 
thirteen  more  from  Leukas  and  Ambrakia.  Moreover  the  Lace- 
ddBmonians  had  sent  down  Brasidas  as  advising  companion — 
himself  worth  more  than  the  new  thirteen  triremes,  if  he  had  been 
sent  to  supersede  Alkidas,  instead  of  bringing  nothing  but  authority 
to  advise.'  Despising  the  small  squadron  of  Nikostratus,  then 
at  Naupaktud,  the  Spartans  were  only  anxious  to  deal  with 
Korkyra  before  reinforcements  should  arrive  from  Athens ;  but  the 
repairs  necessary  for  the  ships  of  Alkidas,  after  their  disastrous 
voyage  home,  occasioned  an  unfortunate  delay.  When  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet  was  seen  approaching  from  Sybota  at  break  of  day, 
the  conftision  in  Korkyra  was  unspeakable.  The  Demos  and  the 
newly  emancipated  slaves  were  agitated  alike  by  the  late  terrible 
combat  and  by  fear  of  the  invaders — the  oligarchical  party,  though 
defeated,  was  still  present,  forming  a  considerable  minority — and 
the  town  was  half-burnt.  Amidst  such  elements  of  trouble,  there 
was  little  authority  to  command,  and  still  less  confidence  or 
willingness  to  obey.  Plenty  of  triremes  were  indeed  at  hand,  and 
orders  were  given  to  man  sixty  of  them  forthwith — while  Niko- 
stratus, the  only  man  who  preserved  the  cool  courage  necessary 
for  efiective  resistance,  entreated  the  Korkyraean  leaders  to  proceed 
with  regularity,  and  to  wait  till  all  were  manned,  so  as  to  sail 
forth  from  the  harbour  in  a  body.  He  offered  himself  with 
his  twelve  Athenian  triremes  to  go  forth  first  alone,  and  occupy 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  until  the  Korkyraean  sixty  triremes  could 
all  come  out  in  fiill  array  to  support  him.  He  accordingly 
went  forth  with  his  squadron,  but  the  Korkyr«ans,  instead 
of  following  his  advice,  sent  their  ships  out  one  by  one  and  without 

»  Thucjd.  iii.  75,  76.  «  Thucyd.  iii.  69-76, 
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any  selection  of  crews.  Two  of  them  deserted  forthwith  to  the 
enemy,  while  others  presented  the  spectacle  of  crews  fighting 
among  themselves :  eren  those  which  actually  joined  battle  came 
up  by  single  ships,  without  the  least  order  or  concert 

The  Peloponnesians  soon  seeing  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from 
such  enemies,  thought  it  sufficient  to  set  twenty  of  their  Kavai  battle 
ships  against  the  Korkyrseans,  while  with  the  remaining  be^Sm^™ 
thirty-three  they  moved  forward  to  contend  with  the  SJ  Au5i" 
twelve  Athenians.  Nikostratus,  having  plenty  of  sea-  **"• 
room,  was  not  afraid  of  this  numerical  superiority ;  the  more  so  as 
two  of  his  twelve  triremes  were  the  picked  vessels  of  the  Athenian 
navy— the  Salaminia  and  the  Paralus.^  He  took  care  to  avoid 
entangling  himself  with  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  to  keep 
rowing  about  their  flanks ;  and  as  he  presently  contrived  to  disable 
one  of  their  ships,  by  a  fortunate  blow  with  the  beak  of  one  of  his 
vessels,  the  Peloponnesians,  instead  of  attacking  him  with  their 
superior  numbers,  formed  themselves  into  a  circle  and  stood  on  the 
defensive,  as  they  had  done  in  the  first  combat  with  Phormio  in 
the  middle  of  the  Gulf  at  Rhium.  Nikostratus  (like  Phormio) 
rowed  round  this  circle,  trying  to  cause  confusion  by  feigned  ap> 
proach,  and  waiting  to  see  some  of  the  ships  lose  their  places  or 
run  foul  of  each  other,  so  as  to  afford  him  an  opening  for  attack. 
And  he  might  perhaps  have  succeeded,  if  the  remaining  twenty 
Peloponnesian  ships,  seeing  the  proceeding  and  recollecting  widi 
dismay  the  success  of  a  similar  manoeuvre  in  the  former  battle,  had 
not  quitted  the  Eorkyraean  ships,  whose  disorderly  condition  they 
despised,  and  hastened  to  join  their  comrades.  The  whole  fleet  of 
fifty-three  triremes  now  again  took  the  aggressive,  and  advanced 
to  attack  Nikostratus,  who  retreated  before  them,  but  backing 
astern  and  keeping  the  head  of  his  ships  towards  the  enemy.  In 
this  manner  he  succeeded  in  drawing  them  away  from  the  town,  so 
as  to  leave  to  most  of  the  Korkyraean  ships  opportunity  for  getting 
back  to  the  harbour ;  while  such  was  the  superior  manoeuvring  of 
the  Athenian  triremes,  that  the  Peloponneuans  were  never  able  to 
come  up  with  him  or  force  him  to  action.  They  returned  back  in 
the  evening  to  Sybota,  with  no  greater  triumph  than  their  success 
agidnst  the  Korkyrseans,  thirteen  of  whose  triremes  they  carried 
away  as  prizes.* 


'  Theee  two  triremes  had  been  with 
Pachfis  at  Leeboa  (Thucyd.  iii.  33) ; 
immediately  on  returning  from  thence, 
they  mutt  have  been  sent   round  to 


join  Nikostratus  at  Naupaktus.     We 
see  in  what  constant  serrice  they  were 
kept. 
«  Thucyd.  iiL  77,  78,  79. 
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It  was  the  expectation  in  Korkyra,  that  they  would  on  the  mor- 
ckMiftision  row  make  a  direct  attack  (which  could  hardly  have  failed 
fcnceitis  of  success)  ou  the  town  and  harbour.  We  may  easily 
Ko!^-  believe  (what  report  afterwards  stated),  that  Brasidas 
^iS*  to  au  advised  Alkidas  to  this  decisive  proceeding.  The  Koi^ 
ilfrivld7f  kyraean  leaders,  more  terrified  than  ever,  first  removed 
^t^u^M**"  t^cir  prisoners  from  the  little  island  to  the  Heraeum,  and 
— flighTSf"  then  tried  to  come  to  a  compromise  with  the  oligarchical 
AikidM.  party  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  some 
eflective  and  united  defence.  Thirty  triremes  were  made  ready 
and  manned,  wherein  some  even  of  the  oligarchical  Korkyraeans 
were  persuaded  to  form  part  of  the  crews. 

But  the  slackness  of  Alkidas  proved  their  best  defence.  Instead 
of  coming  straight  to  the  town,  he  contented  himself  with  landing 
in  the  island  at  some  distance  from  it,  on  the  promontory  of 
Leukimne :  after  ravaging  the  neighbouring  lands  for  some  hours, 
he  returned  to  his  station  at  Sybota.  He  had  lost  an  opportunity 
which  never  again  returned :  for  on  the  very  same  night  the  fire 
signals  of  Leukas  telegraphed  to  him  the  approach  of  the  fleet 
under  Eurymedon  from  Athens — sixty  triremes.  His  only  thought 
was  now  for  the  escape  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  was  in 
fact  saved  by  this  telegraphic  notice.  Advantage  was  taken  of 
the  darkness  to  retire  close  along  the  land  as  far  as  the  isthmus 
which  separates  Leukas  from  the  mainland — across  which  isthmus 
the  ships  were  dragged  by  hand  or  machinery,  so  that  they  might 
not  fall  in  with,  or  be  descried  by,  the  Athenian  fleet  in  sailing 
round  the  Leukadian  promontory.  From  hence  Alkidas  made  the 
best  of  his  way  home  to  Peloponnesus,  leaving  the  Korkyrasan 
oligarchs  to  their  fate.^ 

That  fate  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The  arrival  of  Eury- 
Vengeance  mcdon  opcus  a  third  unexpected  transition  in  this  che- 
u>^vl^^  quered  narrative — the  Korkyraean  Demos  passing,  ab- 
kSSS?™*  ruptedly  and  unexpectedly,  from  intense  alarm  and  help- 
pJiSlte*^  lessness  to  elate  and  irresistible  mastery.  In  the  bosom 
fiirfS^i^.  ^f  Greeks,  and  in  a  population  seemhigly  amongst  the 
•*»«i.  leagt  refined  of  all  Greeks — including  too  a  great  many 

slaves  just  emancipated  against  the.  will  of  their  masters,  and  of 
course  the  fiercest  and  most  discontented  of  all  the  slaves  in  the 
island — such  a  change  was  but  too  sure  to  kindle  a  thirst  for 
revenge  almost  ungovernable,  as  the  only  compensation  for  fore- 
gone terror  and  suffering. 

»  Thucyd.  iu.  80. 
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As  soon  as  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  known  to  have  fled  and 
that  of  Eurymedon  was  seen  approaching,  the  Korkyrsean  leaders 
brought  into  the  town  the  500  Messenian  hoplites  who  had 
hitherto  been  encamped  without ;  thus  providing  a  resource  against 
any  last  effort  of  despair  on  the  part  of  their  interior  enemies. 
Next,  the  thirty  ships  recently  manned — and  held  ready  in  the 
harbour  facing  the  continent,  to  go  out  against  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  but  now  no  longer  needed — ^were  ordered  to  sail  round  to  the 
other  or  Hyllaic  harbour.  Even  while  they  were  thus  sailing 
round,  some  obnoxious  men  of  the  defeated  party,  being  seen  in 
public,  were  slain.  But  when  the  ships  arrived  at  the  Hyllaic 
harbour,  and  the  crews  were  disembarked,  a  more  wholesale  mas- 
sacre was  perpetrated,  by  putting  to  death  those  individuals  of  the 
oligarchical  faction  who  had  been  persuaded  on  the  day  before  to 
go  aboard  as  part  of  the  crews.^  Then  came  the  fate  of  those 
suppliants,  about  400  in  number,  who  had  been  brought  back 
from  the  islet  opposite,  and  were  still  imder  sanctuary,  in  the 
sacred  precinct  of  the  Heraeum.  It  was  proposed  to  them  to 
quit  sanctuary  and  stand  their  trial.  Fifty  of  them  accepted  the 
proposition,  were  put  on  their  trial — all  condemned,  and  all  exe- 
cuted. Their  execution  took  place,  as  it  seems,  immediately  on  the 
spot,  and  within  actual  view  of  the  unhappy  men  still  remaining  in 
the  sacred  ground  ;'  who,  seeing  that  their  lot  was  desperate,  pre- 
ferred dying  by  their  own  hands  to  starvation  or  the  sword  of  their 
enemies.  Some  hung  themselves  on  branches  of  the  trees  sur- 
rounding the  temple,  others  helped  their  friends  in  the  work  of 
suicide,  and  in  one  way  or  another  the  entire  band  thus  perished. 
It  was  probably  a  consolation  to  them  to  believe,  that  this  desecra- 
tion of  the  precinct  would  bring  down  the  anger  of  the  gods  upon 
their  surviving  enemies. 

Eurymedon  remained  with  his  fleet  for  seven  days,  during  all 
which  time  the  victorious  Korkyrseans  carried  on  a  san-  Lawiws  and 
guinary  persecution  against  the  party  who  had  been  con-  SSSSh- 
cemed  in  the  late  oligarchical  revolution.     Five  hundred  JlJ^  eo- 
of  this  party  contrived  to  escape  by  flight  to  the  main-  ^J^^^^ 


1  Thucyd.  iii.  80,  81.  icol  ix  r&y 
yfAy^  itrovs  lirctcray  iafiriycUf  i  k  fit  fid- 
^ovrcf  &irfxc&PT}0'a»'.  It  is  certain  that 
the  reading  airffx<i^p>}0'ay  here  muBt  be 
wrong :  no  satisfactory  sense  can  be 
made  out  of  it.  The  word  substituted 
by  Dr.  Arnold  is  &ycxpwKTo — that  pre- 
ferred by  Qoller  is  oir«xp«»^o — others 
recommend      iiirtxfi^^^'^'^o  —  Hermann 


his  copy  reads  kytx^P^^""^*  ^  foUow 
the  meaning  of  the  words  proposed  by 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Qoller,  which  appear 
to  be  both  equiyalent  to  iitruvov.  This 
meaning  is  at  least  plausible  and  con- 
sistent; though  I  do  not  feel  certain 
that  we  have  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage. 

3  Thucyd.  iii.  81.    ol  Z\  voWol  rStv 


adopts    &ir(x<ipi<ray— and  Dionynius   in  .  iicfr&Vj  ^ffOL  oIk  hrtltrOiitrety,  &$  i^pmv 
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land;  while  those  who  did  not;  or  could  not,  flee,  were  slain 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  Some  received  their  deatb-wounds 
even  on  the  altar  itself — others  shared  the  same  fate,  after  having 
been  dragged  away  from  it  by  violence.  In  one  case  a  party  of 
murderers  having  pursued  their  victims  to  the  temple  of  IKonysus, 
refrained  from  shedding  their  blood,  but  built  up  the  doorway  and 
left  them  to  starve ;  as  the  Lacedsemonians  had  done  on  a  former 
occasion  respecting  Pausanias.  Such  was  the  ferocity  of  the  time^ 
that  in  one  case  a  father  slew  his  own  son.  It  was  not  merely  the 
oligarchical  party  who  thus  suffered :  the  flood-gates  of  private 
feud  were  also  opened,  and  various  individuals,  under  false  charges 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  oligarchical  movements,  were 
slain  by  personal  enemies  or  debtors.  This  deplorable  suspension 
of  legal,  as  well  as  moral  restraints,  continued  during  the  week  of 
Eurymedon's  stay — a  period  long  enough  to  satiate  the  fierce 
sentiment  out  of  which  it  arose ;  ^  yet  without  any  apparent  effort 
on  his  part  to  soften  the  victors  or  protect  the  vanquished.  We 
shall  see  farther  reason  hereafter  to  appreciate  the  baseness  and 
want  of  humanity  in  his  character.  Had  Nikostratus  remained  in 
command,  we  may  fairly  presume,  judging  by  what  he  had  done 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sedition  with  very  inferior  force,  that  he 
would  have  set  much  earlier  limits  to  the  Korkyrsean  butchery ; 
unfortimately,  Thucydides  tells  us  nothing  at  all  about  Niko- 
stratus, after  the  naval  battle  of  the  preceding  day.' 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  something  about  the  steps 


r^  yiywSfjLtyOf  9i4<pOtif>ay  odroD  iy 
T^  hp4  iXK'fiKovs,  die.  The  meagre 
abiidgement  of  Diodorua  (zii.  57),  in 
reference  to  these  events  in  Korkyra,  is 
hardly  worth  notice. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  85.  Ol  fih  oZy  Kctrh.  r^r 
ir6Kiy  KfpKvpaiot  r o lair ais  6pya7s 
ra7s  irpt&T etis  4s  &AA^Aovf  ixP^ 
trcarrOf  &;c. 

'  In  reading  the  account  of  the  con- 
duct  of  Nikostratus,  as  well  as  that  of 
Phormio  in  the  naval  battles  of  the 
preceding  summer,  we  contract  a  per- 
sonal interest  respecting  both  of  them. 
Thucydidds  does  not  seem  to  have 
anticipated  that  his  account  would  raise 
such  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  his 
readers,  otherwise  he  probably  would 
have  mentioned  something  to  gratify 
it.  Respecting  Phormio,  his  omission 
is  the  more  remarkable;  since  we  are 
left  to  infer,  from  the  request  made  by 
the  Akamanians  to  have  his  son  sent  as 
commander,  that  he  must  have  died  or 


become  disabled:  yet  the  liistorian  doei 
not  distinctly  say  so  (iii.  7). 

The  Scholiaat  on  AristophandB  (Fu. 
347)  has  a  story  that  Phormio  was 
asked  by  the  Akarnaniana,  but  that  he 
could  not  serve  in  consequence  of  being 
at  that  moment  under  sentence  for  a 
heavy  fine,  which  he  was  unable  to 
pay:  accordingly  ihe  Athenians  con- 
trived a  means  of  evading  the  fine,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  serve. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  story  of  Thucydidde, 
who  says  that  the  son  of  Phormio  went 
instead  of  his  father. 

Compare  Meineke,  Histor.  Critic. 
Comicc.  Qnoc.  vol.  i.  p.  144,  and  FVag- 
ment.  Eupolid.  vol.  ii.  p.  527.  Phormio 
was  introduced  as  a  chief  character  in 
the  Ta^iapxoi  of  Eupolis;  as  a  brave, 
rough,  fttraightforward  soldier,  some- 
thing like  Lamachus  in  the  Acharneis 
of  Aristophands. 
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taken  in  the  way  of  restoration  or  healing,  after  this  burst  of 
murderous  fury,  in  which  doubtless  the  newly  emanci-  Band  of  ou- 
pated  slaves  were  not  the  most  backward — and  after  the  SS^JJ^^ 
departure   of    Eurymedon.      But    here    again  Thucy-  2Jd-3&" 
dides  disappoints  our  curiosity.    We  only  hear  fi'om  him,  J^SJ^^Jj^^^ 
that  the  oligarchical  exiles  who  had  escaped  to  the  main-  2jj^,ij£*** 
land  were  strong  enou^rh  to  iret  possession  of  the  forts  and  themaeivet 

^  ^p  .  ****  Mount 

most  part  of  the  territory  there  belonging  to  Korkyra ;  i»ito«. 
just  as  the  exiles  from  Samos  and  Mitylene  became  more  or  less 
completely  masters  of  the  Peraea  or  mainland  possessions  belonging 
to  those  islands.  They  even  sent  envoys  to  Corinth  and  Sparta, 
in  hopes  of  procuring  aid  to  accomplish  their  restoration  by  force ; 
but  their  request  found  no  favour,  and  they  were  reduced  to  their 
own  resources.  After  harassing  for  some  time  the  Korkyrseans 
in  the  island  by  predatory  incursions,  so  as  to  produce  considerable 
dearth  and  distress,  they  at  length  collected  a  band  of  Epirotic 
mercenaries,  passed  over  to  the  island,  and  there  establi^ed  a 
fortified  position  on  the  mountain  called  Istone,  not  &r  from  the 
city.  Having  burnt  their  vessels  in  order  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of 
reti*eat,  they  maintained  themselves  for  near  two  years  by  a  system 
of  ravage  and  plunder  which  inflicted  great  misery  on  Uie  idand.^- 
Tliis  was  a  frequent  way  whereby,  of  old,  invaders  wore  out  and 
mastered  a  city,  the  walls  of  which  they  found  impregnable.  The 
ultimate  fate  of  these  occupants  of  Istone,  which  belongs  to  a 
future  chapter,  will  be  found  to  constitute  a  close  suitable  to  the 
bloody  drama  yet  unfinished  in  Korkyra. 

Such  a  drama  could  not  be  acted,  in  an  important  city  belong- 
ing to  the  Greek  name,  without  producing  a  deep  and  p^itieai  i«. 
extensive  impression  throughout  all  the  other  dties.     And  S^^*^ 
Thucydides  has  taken  advantage  of  it  to  give  a  sort  of  «SS2!km 
general  sketch  of  Grecian  politics  during  the  Peloponne-  jU^jj^^ 
sian  war ;  violence  of  civil  discord  in  each  city,  aggra-  '^™- 
vated  by  foreign  war,  and  by  the  contending  efforts  of  Athens  and 
Sparta, — the  former  espousing  the  democratical  party  everywhere  ; 
the  latter,  the  oligarchical.     The  Korkyrsean  sedition   was  the 
first  case  in  which  these  two  causes  of  political  antipathy  aud  exas- 
peration were  seen  acting  with  ftiU  united  force,  and  where  the 
malignity  of  sentiment  and  demoralisation  flowing  from  such  a 
union  was  seen  without  disguise.     The  picture  drawn  by  Thucy- 
dides of  moral  and  political  feeling  under  these  influences,  will 
ever  remain  memorable  as  the  work  of  an  analyst  and  a  philoso- 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  85. 
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pher.  He  has  conceived  and  described  the  penrerting  causes  with 
a  spirit  of  generalisation  which  renders  these  two  chapters  hardly 
less  applicable  to  other  political  societies  &r  distant  both  ui  time 
and  place  (especially,  under  many  points  of  view,  to  France  be- 
tween 1789  and  1799)  than  to  Greece  in  the  fifth  century  before 
the  Christian  sera.  The  deadly  bitterness  infused  into  intestine 
party  contests  by  the  accompanying  dangers  of  foreign  war  and 
intervention  of  foreign  enemies — the  mutual  fears  between  political 
rivals,  where  each  thinks  that  the  other  will  forestal  him  in  striking 
a  mortal  blow,  and  where  constitutional  maxims  have  ceased  to 
carry  authority  either  as  restraint  or  as  protection — the  superior 
popularity  of  the  man  who  is  most  forward  with  the  sword,  or  who 
runs  do^^'u  his  enemies  in  the  most  unmeasured  language,  coupled 
with  the  disposition  to  treat  both  prudence  in  action  and  candour 
in  speech  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  treachery  or  cowardice — the 
exclusive  regard  to  party  ends,  with  the  reckless  adoption,  and 
even  admiring  preference,  of  fraud  or  violence  as  the  most  effectual 
means — the  loss  of  respect  for  legal  authority  as  well  as  of  confi- 
dence in  private  agreement,  and  the  surrender  even  of  blood  and 
friendship  to  the  ovemiling  ascendency  of  party-ties — the  perver- 
sion of  ordinary  morality,  bringing  with  it  altered  signification  of 
all  the  common  words  importing  blame  or  approbation  —  the 
unnatural  predominance  of  the  ambitious  and  contentious  passions, 
overpowering  in  men's  minds  all  real  public  objects,  and  equalising 
for  the  time  the  better  and  the  worse  cause,  by  taking  hold  of  de- 
mocracy on  one  side,  and  aristocracy  on  the  other,  as  mere  pre- 
tences to  sanctify  personal  triumph— all  these  gloomy  social  phae- 
nomena,  here  indicated  by  the  historian,  have  their  causes  deeply 
seated  in  the  human  mind,  and  are  likely,  unless  the  bases  of  con- 
stitutional morality  shall  come  to  be  laid  more  surely  and  firmly 
than  they  have  hitherto  been,  to  recur  from  time  to  time,  under 
diverse  modifications,  **  so  long  as  human  nature  shall  be  the  same 
as  it  is  now,"  to  use  the  language  of  Thucydides  himself.^  He 
has  described,  with  fidelity  not  inferior  to  his  sketch  of  the  pesti- 
lence at  Athens,  the  symptoms  of  a  certain  morbid  political  condi- 
tion, wherein  the  vehemence  of  intestine  conflict,  instead  of  being 
kept  within  such  limits  as  consists  with  the  maintenance  of  one 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  82.    yiyvSfitya  fity  koI  of   construction   which    pervade    theae 

&c2  4(r6fjL§va  cwr  hy  ij  avr^  <pv(ris  iydp^-  memorable  chapters,  are  familiar  to  all 

iruy  jf,   fjiaWoy   8i   fcal   rja-vxairtpa  Ka\  readers  of  Thucydidds,  «ver  since  Dio- 

ro7s  fftSco-t  iiiiKXayfAiyaf  &s  iv  iKcurrai  nysius  of  Halikarnassus,  whose  remarks 

a/ ^cra/BoXal  rwv  (wktwx***'  i^urruyrcUf  upon  them  are  sufficiently  severe  (J udic. 

Ac.  de  Thucyd.  p.  883). 

The  many  obscurities  and  perplexities 
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Bociety  among  the  conteDding  parties,  becomes  for  the  time  in- 
flamed and  poisoned  with  all  the  unscrupulous  hostility  of  foreign 
war,  chiefly  from  actual  alliance  between  parties  within  the  state 
and  foreigners  without.  In  following  the  impressive  description  of 
the  historian,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  general  state  of  manners 
in  his  time,  especially  the  cruelties  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  war, 
as  compared  with  that  greater  humanity  and  respect  for  life  which 
has  grown  up  during  the  last  two  centuries  in  modern  Europe. 
And  we  have  farther  to  recollect  that  if  he  had  been  describing 
the  eflects  of  political  fury  among  Carthaginians  and  Jews,  instead 
of  among  his  contemporary  Greeks,  he  would  have  added,  to  his 
list  of  horrors,  mutilation,  crucifixion,  and  other  refinements  on 
simple  murder. 

The  language  of  Thucydides.is  to  be  taken  rather  as  a  general- 
isation and  concentration  of  phaenomena  which  he  had  observed 
among  diflerent  communities,  than  as  belonging  altogether  to  any 
one  of  them.     1  do  not  believe — what  a  superficial  read-  The  political 
ing  of  his  opening  words  might  at  first  suggest — that  SfK^lgii 
the  bloodshed  in  Korkyra  was  only  the  earliest,  but  by  woS/SLt 
no  means  the  worst,  of  a  series  of  similar  horrors  spread  SS^^oie" 
over  the  Grecian  world.     The  facts  stated  in  his  own  his-  ^'^• 
tory  suffice  to  show  that  though  the  same  causes,  which  worked  upon 
this  unfortunate  island,  became  disseminated  and  produced  analo- 
gous mischiefe  throughout  many  other  communities — yet  the  case 
of  Korkyra,  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it  was  also  the  worst  and  most 
aggravated  in  point  of  intensity.     Fortunately   the   account   of 
Thucydides  enables  us  to  imderstand  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  guilt  of  the  various  parties  im- 
plicated, which  we  can  seldom  do  with  certainty ;  because  when 
once  the  interchange  of  violence  has  begun,  the  feelings  arising  out 
of  the  contest  itself  presently  overpower  in  the  minds  of  both  par- 
ties the  original  cause  of  dispute,  as  well  as  all  scruples  as  to  fit- 
ness of  means.     Unjustifiable  acts  in  abundance  are  committed  by 
both,  and  in  comparing  the  two,  we  are  often  obliged  to  employ 
the  emphatic  language  which  Tacitus  uses  respecting  Otho  and 
Vitellius — "  deteriorem  fore,  quisquis  vicisset " — of  two  bad  men 
all  that  the  Roman  world  could  foresee  was,  that  the  victor,  which*- 
soever  he  was,  would  prove  the  worst 

But  in  regard  to  the  Eorkyrsean  revolution,  we  can  arrive  at  a 
more  discriminating  criticism.  We  see  that  it  is  from  the  begin* 
ning  the  work  of  a  selfish  oligarchical  party,  playing  the  game  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  the  worst  and  most  ancient  enemy,  of  the 
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island, — aiming  to  subvert  the  existing  democracy  and  acquire  power 
How  these  for  themselves — and  ready  to  employ  any  measure  of 
SS»S?M?  fraud  or  violence  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects. 
S^roteA"  While  the  democracy  which  they  attack  is  purely  defen- 
tte  ^S^iM  ®^^^  ^^^  conservative,  the  oligarchical  movers,  having  tried 
p«rue«.  fair  means  in  vain,  are  the  first  to  employ  foul  means, 
which  latter  they  find  retorted  with  greater  effect  against  them- 
selves. They  set  the  example  of  judicial  prosecution  against 
Peithias,  for  the  destruction  of  a  political  antagonist ;  in  the  use 
of  this  same  weapon,  he  proves  more  than  a  match  for  them,  and 
employs  it  to  their  ruin.  Next,  they  pass  to  the  use  of  the  dagger 
in  the  senate-house  against  him  and  his  immediate  fellow-leaders, 
and  to  the  wholesale  application  of  the  sword  against  the  demo- 
cracy generally.  The  Korkyrseaa  Demos  are  thus  thrown  upon 
the  defensive.  Instead  of  the  affections  of  ordinary  life,  all  the 
most  intense  anti-social  sentiments  ~  fear,  pugnacity,  hatred,  ven- 
geance,— obtain  unqualified  possession  of  their  bosoms  j  .  exag- 
gerated too  through  the  fluctuations  of  victory  and  defeat^  succes- 
sively brought  by  Nikostratus,  Alkidas,  and  Eurymedon.  Their 
conduct  as  victors  is  such  as  we  should  expect  under  such  madden- 
ing circumstances,  from  coarse  men  mingled  with  liberated  slaves. 
It  is  vindictive  and  murderous  in  the  extreme,  not  without  faith- 
less breach  of  assurances  given.  But  we  must  remember  that  they 
are  driven  to  stand  upon  their  defence,  and  that  all  their  energies 
are  indispensable  to  make  that  defence  successful.  They  are  pro- 
voked by  an  aggression  no  less  guilty  in  the  end  than  in  the  means 
— an  aggression,  too,  the  more  gratuitous,  because,  if  we  look 
at  the  state  of  the  island  at  the  time  when  the  oligarchical  cap- 
tives were  restored  from  Corinth,  there  was  no  pretence  for  affirni- 
ing  that  it  had  suffered,  or  was  suffering,  any  loss,  hardship,  or 
disgrace,  from  its  alliance  with  Athens.  These  oligarchical  insur- 
gents find  the  island  in  a  state  of  security  and  tranquillity — since 
the  war  imposed  upon  it  little  necessity  for  effort  They  plunge 
it  into  a  sea  of  blood,  with  enormities  as  well  as  suffering  on  both 
sides,  which  end  at  length  in  their  own  complete  extermination. 
Our  compassion  for  their  final  misery  must  not  hinder  us  from 
appreciating  the  behaviour  whereby  it  was  earned. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  this  time,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  recount  two  political  movements  in  Athens  similar  in  prin- 
ciple and  general  result  to  this  Korkyraean  revolution ;  exhibiting 
oligarchical  conspirators  against  an  existing  and  conservative  de- 
mocracy— with  this  conspiracy  at  first  successful,  but  afterwards 
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put  down,  and  the  Demos  again  restored.    The  contrast  between 
Athens  and  Korkyra  under  such  circumstances  will  be  Sl'^^^.^ 

/.ji.,,..  1TX       between  the 

found  highly  instructive,  especially  in  regard  to  the  De-  woody  cha. 
mos  both  in  the  hours  of  defeat  and  in  those  of  victory,  voiuuo™  u 
It  will  then  be  seen  how  much  the  habit  of  active  parti-  themudcfa*- 
cipation  in  political  and  judicial  aflairs, — of  open,  con-  analogous 
flicting  discussion,  discharging  the  malignant  passions  by  at  AtbSuk^ 
way  of  speech,  and  foUowe  J  by  appeal  to  the  vote — of  having  con- 
stantly present,  to  the  mind  of  every  citizen  in  his  character  of 
Dikast  or  Ekklesiast,  the  conditions  of  a  pacific  society,  and  the 
paramount  authority  of  a  constitutional  majority — how  much  all 
these  circumstances,  brought  home  as  they  were  at  Athens  more 
than  in  any  other  democracy  to  the  feelings  of  individuals,  contri- 
buted to  soften  the  instincts  of  intestine  violence  and  revenge, 
even  under  very  great  provocation. 

But  the  case  of  Korkyra,  as  well  as  that  of  Athens,  different  in 
so  manp  respects,  conspire  to  illustrate  another  truth,  of  much 
importance  in  Grecian  history.  Both  of  them  show  how  Bad  raoraiity 
false  and  impudent  were  the  pretensions  set  up  by  the  ^d^at* 
rich  and  great  men  of  the  various  Grecian  cities,  to  ST^th^'olS" 
superior  morality,  superior  intelligence,  and  greater  <=****  c*"«^ 
fitness  for  using  honourably  and  beneficially  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, as  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  citizena  Though  the 
Grecian  oligarchies,  exercising  powerful  sway  over  fashion,  and 
more  especially  over  the  meaning  of  words,  bestowed  upon  them- 
selves the  appellation  of  "  the  best  men,  the  honourable  and  good, 
the  elegant,  the  superior,'^  &c.,  and  attached  to  those  without 
their  own  circle  epithets  of  a  contrary  tenor,  implying  low  moral  | 
attributes — no  such  difference  will  be  found  borne  out  by  the  facts  ! 
of  Grecian  history.^  Abundance  of  infirmity,  with  occasional  bad 
passions,  was  doubtless  liable  to  work  upon  the  people  generally, 
often  corrupting  and  misguiding  even  the  Athenian  democracy, 
the  best  apparently  of  all  the  democracies  in  Greece.  But  after 
all,  the  rich  and  great  men  were  only  a  part  of  the  people,  and 
taking  them  as  a  class  (apart  from  honourable  individual  excep- 
tions) by  no  means  the  best  part  If  exempted  by  their  position 
from  some  of  the  vices  which  beset  smaller  and  poorer  men,  they 
imbibed  from  that  same  position  an  unmeasured  self  importance — 
and  an  excess  of  personal  ambition  as  well  as  of  personal  appetite 
— peculiar  to  themselves,  not  less  anti-social   in  tendency,  and 

*  See  the  yaluable  preliminary  diBCOime,  prefixed  to  Welcker^a  edition   of 
Theognis,  page  zxl.  sect.  9  teij. 
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operating  upon  a  much  grander  scale.  To  the  prejudices  and 
superstitions  belonging  to  the  age,  they  were  noway  superior, 
considering  them  as  a  class;  while  their  animosities  among  one 
another,  virulent  and  unscrupulous,  were  among  the  foremost 
causes  of  misfortune  in  Grecian  commonwealths.  Indeed  many  of 
^  the  most  exceptionable  acts  committed  by  the  democracies,  con- 
sisted in  their  allowing  themselves  to  be  made  the  tools  of  one 
:  aristocrat  for  the  ruin  of  another.  Of  the  intense  party-selfishness 
which  characterized  them  as  a  body,  sometimes  exaggerated  into 
the  strongest  anti-popular  antipathy,  as  we  see  in  the  famous 
oligarchical  oath  cited  by  Aristotle,* — Wfe  shall  find  many  illustra- 
tions as  we  advance  in  the  history,  but  none  more  striking  than 
this  Korkyrsean  revolution. 

1 1  ^  Aristot.    Politic,  v.    7,    19.       Kal    rf  Shifty   KaK6vovs  taofuu,  kcI  /BovAc^w 
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CHAPTER   LL 

FROM  THE  TROUBLES  IN  KORKYRA.  IN  THE  FIFTH  YEAR  OF 
THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  DOWN  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
SIXTH  YEAR. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  troubles  of  Korkyra  occurred,  Nikias 
the  Athenian  general  conducted  an  armament  against  captnreof 
the  rocky  island  of  Minoa,  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  JSt^l^ 
harbour  of  Megara,  and  was  occupied  by  a  Megarian  SJSiiSi^ 
fort  and  garrison.  The  narrow  channel,  which  separated  '«»<*»' nwm. 
it  from  the  Megarian  port  of  Nisaea  and  formed  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  was  defended  by  two  towers  projecting  out  from 
Nissea,  which  Nikias  attacked  and  destroyed  by  means  of  bat- 
tering machines  from  his  ships.  He  thus  cut  off  Minoa  from  com- 
munication on  that  side  with  the  Megarians,  and  fortified  it  on  the 
other  side,  where  it  communicated  with  the  main  land  by  a  lagoon 
bridged  over  with  a  causeway.  Minoa,  thus  becoming  thoroughly 
insulated,  was  more  completely  fortified  and  made  an  Athenian 
possession;  since  it  was  eminently  conrenient  to  keep  up  an 
effective  blockade  against  the  Megarian  harbour,  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  hitherto  done  only  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Salamis.^ 

Though  Nikias,  son  of  Nikeratus,  had  been  for  sometime  con- 
spicuous in  public  life,  and  is  said  to  have  been  more  NiUaa-htt 
than  once  Strategus  along  with  Perikles,  this  is  the  first  d^uon. 
occasion  on  which  Thucydides   introduces  him  to  our  cbancttr. 
notice.     He  was  now  one  of  the  Strategi  or  generals  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  appears  to  have  enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  a  greater 
and  more  constant  personal  esteem  than  any  citizen  of  Athens, 
from  the  present  time  down  to  bis  death.    In  wealth  and  in  family, 
he  ranked  among  the  first  class  of  Athenians :  in  political  cha- 
racter, Aristotle  placed  him,  together  with  Thucydides  son  of  Me- 
lesias  and  Theramenes,  above  all  other  names  in  Athenian  history 
— seemingly  even  above  Perikles.* 


1  Thucr^d.  iii.  51.  See  the  note  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  the  plan  embodied  in 
hia  work,  for  the  topography  of  Minoa, 
which  has  now  ceased  to  be  an  island. 


and  is  a  hill  on  the  mainland  near  the 
shore, 
s  Plutarch,  Nikias,  e.  2,  3« 
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Such  a  criticism,  from  Aristotle,  deserves  respectful  attention, 
though  the%facts  before  us  completely  belie  so  lofty  an  estimate. 
It  marks,  however,  the  position  occupied  by  Nikias  in  Athenian 
politics,  as  the  principal  person  of  what  may  be  called  the  oli- 
garchical party,  succeeding  Kimon  and  Thucydides,  and  preceding 
Theramenes.  In  looking  to  the  conditions  under  which  this  party 
continued  to  subsist,  we  shall  see  that  during  the  interval  between 
Thucydides  (son  of  Melesias)  and  Nikias,  the  democratical  forms 
had  acquired  such  confirmed  ascendency,  that  it  would  not  have 
suited  the  purpose  of  any  politician  to  betray  evidence  of  positive 
hostility  to  them,  prior  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  and  the  great 
embarrassment  in  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens  which  arose  out 
Varying  dr-  of  that  disastcr.  After  that  change,  the  Athenian  oligarchs 
an?rondiuon  bccamc  cmboldeued  and  aggressive,  so  that  we  shall  find 
chiSf^ny "  Theramenes  among  the  chief  conspirators  in  the  revolu- 
at  AtheiiB.  ^Iqh  Qf  i\^Q  Your  Hundred.  But  Nikias  represents  the 
oligarchical  party  in  its  previous  state  of  quiescence  and  torpidity, 
accommodating  itself  to  a  sovereign  democracy,  and  existing  in 
the  form  of  common  sentiment  rather  than  of  common  purposes. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  real  temper  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  that  a  man  of  this  character,  known  as  an  oUgardi 
but  not  feared  as  such,  and  doing  his  duty  sincerely  to  the 
democracy,  should  have  remained  until  his  death  the  most  esteemed 
and  influential  man  in  the  city. 

Nikias  was  a  man  of  even  mediocrity,  in  intellect^  in  education, 
and  in  oratory :  forward  in  his  military  duties,  and  not  only  per- 
sonally courageous  in  the  field,  but  hitherto  found  competent  as  a 
general  under  ordinary  circumstances  :^  assiduous,  too,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  political  duties  at  home,  especially  in  the  post  of 
Strategus  or  one  of  the  ten  generals  of  the  state,  to  which  he  was 
I'oiuuof  frequently  chosen  and  rechosen.  Of  the  many  valuable 
tww*?NiidaB  qualities  combined  in  his  predecessor  Perikles,  the  recol- 
-irterS^  lection  of  whom  was  yet  fresh  in  the  Athenian  mind, 
differences.  Nikias  posscsscd  two,  ou  which,  most  of  all,  his  influence 
restedf — though,  properly  speaking,  that  influence  belongs  to  the 
sum  total  of  his  character,  and  not  to  any  special  attributes  in  it : 
First,  he  was  thoroughly  incorruptible  as  to  pecuniary  gains -a 


*  Kairoi  Hyooyt  iral  rifAWfAai  Ik  rov 
Toio6rov  (says  Nikias  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  Thucyd.  vi.  9)  Kal  ^trtroy 
ir4pwy  irepl  t^  ^fiavrov  a  t&- 
fiari  hphtahSt'  ¥Ofil(tt¥  dfioiws  diyaBhy 
woKiTfiy  cifcu,  hs  &y  Kot  rov  (rv/narjf  ri 


Ko}  rrjs  obclas  irpovo^rai. 

The  whole  conduct  of  Nikias  before 
Sjrracuse,  under  the  moat  trying  cir- 
cumstances, more  than  bears  out  this 
boast. 
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quality  so  rare  in  Grecian  public  men  of  all  the  dties,  that  when  a 
man  once  became  notorious  for  possessing  it,  he  acquired  a  greater 
degree  of  trust  than  any  superiority  of  intellect  could  have  be- 
stowed upon  him :  next,  he  adopted  the  Perikleau  view  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  conservatire  or  stationary  foreign  policy  for  Athens^ 
avoiding  new  acquisitions  at  a  distance,  adventurous  risks,  or  pro- 
vocation to  fresh  enemies.  With  this  important  point  of  analogy 
there  were  at  the  same  time  material  differences  between  them 
even  in  regard  to  foreign  policy.  Perikles  was  a  conservative, 
resolute  against  submitting  to  loss  or  abstraction  of  empire,  but  at 
the  same  time  refraining  from  aggrandisement :  Nikias  was  in 
policy  faint-hearted,  averse  to  energetic  effort  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  and  disposed  not  only  to  maintiun  peace,  but  even  to 
purchase  it  by  considerable  sacrifices.  Nevertheless,  he  was  the 
leading  champion  of  the  conservative  party  of  his  day,  always 
powerful  at  Athens :  and  as  he  was  constantly  familiar  with  the 
details  and  actual  course  of  public  affairs,  capable  of  giving  full 
effect  to  the  cautious  and  prudential  point  of  view,  and  enjoying 
unqualified  credit  for  honest  purposes — ^his  value  as  a  permanent 
counsellor  was  steadily  recognised,  even  though  in  particular  cases 
his  counsel  might  not  be  followed. 

Besides  these  two  main  points,  which  Nikias  had  in  common 
with  Perikles,  he  was  perfect  in  the  use  of  minor  and  Si[Ji„'^. 
collateral  modes  of  standing  well  with  the  people,  which  taining  hu 
that  great  man  had  taken  but  little  pains  to  practise.  aodnotgiT. 
While   Perikles   attached   himself   to   Aspasia,   whose  hit  very  rJ 
splendid  qualities  did  not  redeem  in  the  eyes  of  the  nci«r. 
public  either  her  foreign  origin  or  her  unchastity,  the  domestic 
habits  of  Nikias  appear  to  have  been  strictly  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  Athenian  decorum.     Perikles  was  surrounded  by  phi- 
losophers, Nikias  by  prophets — whose  advice  was  necessary  both 
as  a  consolation  to  his  temperament  and  as  a  guide  to  his  intelli- 
gence under  difficulties.    One  of  them  was  constantly  in  his  service 
and  confidence,  and  his  conduct  appears  to  have  been  senably 
affected  by  the  difference  of  character  between  one  prophet  and 
another,^  just  as  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  and  other  Catiiolic 
princes  has  been  modified  by  the  change  of  confessors.     To  a  life 
thus  rigidly  decorous  and  ultra-religious — both  eminentiy  accept- 
able to  the  Athenians — Nikias  added  the  judicious  employment 


»  Thucyd.  vii.  50;  Plutarch,  Nikias, 
c.  4,  b,  2U.     Ty  fi4irroi  HikI^  irvniWx^ 


avyiiBfis  minov  iccU  t^  woXl  rr^s  Sfuritot- 


Kpity  ifiirpoa$t¥.  This  is  sug^ted  by 
Plutarch  as  an  excuse  for  mistake«  on 
the  part  of  Nikias. 
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of  a  large  fortune  with  a  view  to  popularity.  Those  liturgies  (or 
expensive  public  duties  undertaken  by  rich  men,  each  in  Us  turn, 
throughout  other  cities  of  Greece  as  well  as  in  Athens)  which  fell 
to  his  lot,  were  performed  with  such  splendour,  munificence,  and 
good  taste,  as  to  procure  for  him  universal  encomiums;  and  so 
much  above  his  predecessors  as  to  be  long  remembered  and 
extolled.  Most  of  these  liturgies  were  connected  with  the  religious 
service  of  the  state,  so  that  Nikias,  by  his  manner  of  performing 
them,  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  gods  at  the  same 
time  that  he  laid  up  for  himself  a  store  of  popularity.  Moreover, 
the  remarkable  caution  and  timidity — not  before  an  enemy,  but  in 
reference  to  his  own  fellow-citizens — which  marked  his  character, 
rendered  him  pre-eminently  scrupulous  as  to  giving  offence  or 
making  personal  enemies.  While  his  demeanour  towards  the 
poorer  citizens  generally  was  equal  and  conciliating,  the  presents 
which  he  made  were  numerous,  both  to  gain  friends  and  to  silence 
assailants.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear,  that  various  bullies, 
whom  the  comic  writers  turn  to  scorn,  made  their  profit  out  of  this 
susceptibility.  But  most  assuredly  Nikias  as  a  public  man,  though 
he  might  occasionally  be  cheated  out  of  money,  profited  greatly  by 
the  reputation  thus  acquired. 

The  expenses  unavoidable  in  such  a  career,  combined  with  strict 
His  dill-  personal  honesty,  could  not  have  been  defrayed  except 
SSSilS  ws  *^y  another  quality,  which  ought  not  to  count  as  discredit- 
^uutTons  able  to  Nikias,  though  in  this  too  he  stood  distinguished 
ofiiurium-  f^^™  Perikles.  He  was  a  careful  and  diligent  money- 
iVslIfes'for  g^t^^r  5  a  speculator  in  the  silver-mines  of  Laurium,  and 
hire.  proprietor  of  one  thousand  slaves  whom  he  let  out  for 

work  in  them,  receiving  a  fixed  sum  per  head  for  each.  The 
superintending  slaves  who  managed  the  details  of  this  business 
were  men  of  great  ability  and  high  pecuniary  value.*  Most  of  the 
wealth  of  Nikias  was  held  in  this  form,  and  not  in  landed  pro- 
perty. Judging  by  what  remains  to  us  of  the  comic  authors,  this 
must  have  been  considered  as  a  perfectly  gentlemanlike  way  of 
making  money :  for  while  they  abound  with  derision  of  the  leather- 
dresser  Kleon,  the  lamp-maker  Hyperbolus,  and  the  vegetable- 
selling  mother  to  whom  Euripides  owes  his  birth,  we  hear  nothing 
from  them  in  disparagement  of  the  slave-letter  Nikias. 

The  degree  to  which  the  latter  was  thus  occupied  with  the  care 
of  his  private  fortune,  together  with  the  general  moderation  of  his 
temper,  made  him  often  wish  to  abstract  himself  from  public  duty. 

*  Xenophon.  Memorab.  ii.  5,  2;  Xenophon,  De  Yectigalibua,  iv.  14. 
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But  such  unambitious  reluctance,  rare  among  the  public  men  of 
the  day,  rather  made  the  Athenians  more  anxious  to  put  him  for- 
ward and  retain  his  services.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pentakosiome- 
dimni  and  the  Hippeis,  the  two  richest  classes  in  Athens,  he  was 
one  of  themselves — and  on  the  whole  the  best  man,  as  being  so 
little  open  to  reproach  or  calumny,  whom  they  could  oppose  to  the 
leather-dressers  and  lamp-makers,  who  oft«n  out-talked  them  in 
the  public  assembly.  The  hoplites,  who  despised  Kleon — and  did 
not  much  regard  even  the  brave,  hardy,  and  soldierlike  Lamachus, 
because  he  happened  to  be  poor  ^ — respected  in  Nikias  the  union 
of  wealth  and  family  with  honesty,  courage,  and  carefulness  in 
command.  The  maritime  and  trading  multitude  esteemed  him 
as  a  decorous,  honest,  religious  gentleman,  who  gave  splendid 
choregies,  treated  the  poorest  men  with  consideration,  and  never 
turned  the  public  service  into  a  job  for  his  own  profit — who  more- 
over, if  he  possessed  no  commanding  qualities,  so  as  to  give  to  his 
advice  imperative  and  irresistible  authority,  was  yet  always  worthy 
of  being  consulted,  and  a  steady  safeguard  against  public  mischief 
Before  the  fatal  Sicilian  expedition,  he  had  nevdr  commanded  on 
any  very  serious  or  difficult  enterprise ;  but  what  he  had  done  had 
been  accomplished  successfully ;  so  that  he  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  a  fortunate  as  well  as  a  prudent  commander.'  He  appears  to 
have  acted  as  proxenus  to  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Athens;  pro- 
bably by  his  own  choice,  and  among  several  others. 

The  first  half  of  the  political  life  of  Nikias, — after  the  time 
when  he  rose  to  enjoy  full  consideration  in  Athens,  being  Nikiu  first 
already   of  mature   age — was   spent   in   opposition  to  SSSan— *** 
Kleon;  the  last  half,  in  opposition  to  Alkibiades.     To  wwLSs^" 
employ  terms  which  are  not  fully  suitable  to  the  Athe-  SuS'w'He- 
nian  democracy,  but  which  yet  bring  to  view  the  differ-  xthSa^ftir 
ence  intended  to  be  noted  better  than  any  others,  Nikias  jSiiSSfilS? 
was  a  minister  or  ministerial  man,  often  actually  exer-  p***^ 
cising,  and  always  likely  to  exercise,  official  functions — Kleon  was 
a  man  of  the  opposition,  whose  province  it  was  to  supervise  and 
censure  official  men  for  their  public  conduct.     We  must  divest 
these  words  of  that  accompaniment  which  they  are  understood  to 
carry  in  English  political  life — a  standing  parliamentary  majority 


»  Thucyd.  ▼.  7;  Plutarch,  AlkibiadtJa, 
O.  21.  'O  ykp  Ad/iaxos  ^v  fi^t^  iroXc/uic^t 
irol  &y8pii8t)f,  i^lttfui  8*  oh  wpoarit^  ovV 
Hyicos  aln^  Hiii  ircWoy*.  compare  Plu- 
tarch, Nikias,  c.  15. 

•  Thucyd.  ▼.  16.     Nuc^of  wKuffra  rmv 


T6r€  ft  if>9p6fi€i^os  iv  ffrparjfflcut — Nurfar 
/A^y    fiovM/itvoSt    4y  f   iiraBiis    ^y    itcU 

&c.— vi.  17.  ?«f  h^  Tff  (Alkibiadds) 
in  iucfAd(w  /ACT*  oiVriJt  iccU  6  Vucias  f^ 
T  u  X  ^  s  Soitf  I  <7rai,  &c. 
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in  favour  of  one  party:  Kleon  would  often  carry  in  the  public 
assembly  resolutions,  which  his  opponents  Nikias  and  others  of 
like  rank  and  position — who  served  in  the  posts  of  Strategus,  am- 
bassador, and  other  important  offices  designated  by  the  general 
vote — were  obliged  against  their  will  to  execute. 

In  attaining  such  offices  they  were  assisted  by  the  political  clubs, 
or  established  conspiracies  (to  translate  the  original  literally) 
among  the  leading  Athenians  to  stand  by  each  other  both  for 
acquisition  of  office  and  for  mutual  insurance  under  judicial  trial. 
These  clubs,  or  Hetaeries,  must  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  practical  working  of  Athenian  politics,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  we  are  possessed  of  -no  details  respecting  them. 
We  know  that  in  Athens  they  were  thoroughly  oligarchical  in 
disposition  ^ — while  equality,  or  something  near  to  it,  in  rank  and 
position,  must  have  been  essential  to  the  social  harmony  of  the 
members.  In  some  towns,  it  appears  that  such  political  associa- 
tions existed  under  the  form  of  gymnasia  ^  for  the  mutual  exercise 
of  the  members,  or  of  syssitia  for  joint  banquets.  At  Athens  they 
were  numerous,  and  doubtless  not  habitually  in  friendship  with 
each  other ;  since  the  antipathies  among  different  oligarchical  men 
were  exceedingly  strong,  and  the  union  brought  about  between 
them  at  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred,  arising  only  out  of  com- 
mon desire  to  put  down  the  democracy,  lasted  but  a  little  while. 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  54.  Ka}  6  fi^y  Tlcfo-oy- 
ipos  rds  re  Ivvtafioaias,  cdwtp  ir{rYXiiyoy 
irpSTfpov  iv  rji  w6\fi  oZtrai  4wl  Slxais  koX 
apxcuff  ^irda'as  iw*\$iaVf  Kal  irapiuctktv- 
adfjLtvos  5irws  ^vcrowptyrfs  koI  KOtyfj  jSou- 
Xfvad^eyoi  Ka'rakvo'ova'i  rhy  ^ijfjLoyf  Koi 
rAXKa  irapa(rKtvd(raSj  &c. 

After  having  thus  organised  the  He- 
taeries, and  brought  thera  into  coopei-a- 
tion  for  his  revolutionary  objects  against 
the  democracy,  Peisander  departed  from 
Athens  to  Samos  :  on  his  return  he 
finds  that  these  Hetaeries  have  been 
very  actively  employed,  and  had  made 
great  progress  towards  the  subversion 
of  the  democracy :  they  had  assassin- 
ated the  demagogue  Androkles  and 
various  other  political  enemies — ol  Hh 
iifA<pl  rhy  Tl€i(ray^poy — ^KOoy  is  rhs  *Ad^- 
vasj  —  Kal  Kara\afifidyov<ri  ra  irkuara 
roii  iraipois  wpotipyacfityaf  &c.  (viii. 
65). 

The  political  iraiptia  to  which  Alki- 
biadds  belonged  is  mentioned  in  Iso- 
krat^,  De  Bigis,  Or.  xvi.  p.  !H8.  sect. 
6.  \4yoyres  &f  6  trar^p  aiyayoi  ri^y 
ir  at  p  t  lay  4w  i  vto»r4poisirpay' 
fiaffi,    AUuaions  to  these  ireuptTai  and 


to  their  well-known  political  and  judi- 
cial purposes  (unfortunately  they  are 
only  allusions)  are  found  in  Plato, 
Theajtet.  c.  79.  p.  173.  <rrov9at  W 
iraip9tS»y  iw*  &px^^f  ^*  '  ^^  Plato, 
Legg.  ix.  c.  3.  p.  856  ;  Plato,  Republic, 
ii.  c.  8.  p.  365,  where  they  are  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  (rvy<ofi6a'uu — 
4ir\  yhp  rh  Xayddytiy  ^vyo»fLO<rlas  re  Kal 
iraiptias  avydlofjLty  —  also  in  Pseudo- 
Audokides  cont.  Alkibiad.  c.  2.  p.  112. 
Compare  the  general  remarks  of  Thucy- 
didds,  iii.  82,  and  Demosthends  cont. 
Stephan.  ii.  p.  1157. 

Two  Dissertations,  by  Messrs.  Vischer 
and  Biittuer,  collect  the  scanty  indica- 
tions respecting  these  Hetaeries,  toge- 
ther with  some  attempts  to  enlarge 
and  speculate  upon  them,  which  are 
more  ingenious  than  trustworthy  (Die 
Oligarchische  Partei  und  die  Hetairien 
in  Athen.,  von  W.  Vischer.  Basel,  1836; 
Geschichte  der  politischen  Hetairien  zu 
Athen.,  von  Hermann  Biittner.  Leipsic, 
1840). 

'  About  the  political  workings  of  the 
Syssitia  and  Gymnasia,  see  Plato,  Legg. 
i.  p.  636;  Polybius,  xx.  6. 
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But  the  designation  of  persons  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  Strategus 
and  other  principal  offices  greatly  depended  upon  them — as  well 
as  the  facility  of  passing  through  that  trial  of  accountability  to 
which  every  man  was  liable  after  his  year  of  office.  Nikias,  and 
men  generally  of  his  rank  and  fortune,  helped  by  these  clubs  and 
lending  help  in  their  turn,  composed  what  may  be  called  the 
ministers,  or  executive  individual  ftmctionaries  of  Athens :  the  men 
who  acted,  gave  orders  as  to  specific  acts,  and  saw  to  the  exe- 
cution of  that  which  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly  resolved. 
Especially  in  regard  to  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  city,  so 
large  and  so  actively  employed  at  this  time,  the  powers  of  detail 
])ossessed  by  the  Strategi  must  have  been  very  great,  and  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  state. 

While  Nikias  was  thus  in  what  may  be  called  ministerial  func- 
tion, Kleon  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  attain  the  Kieon-bit 
same,  but  was  confined  to  the  inferior  function  of  oppo-  StS>i^ 
sition.  We  shall  see  in  the  coming  chapter  how  he  Jl,"i??r~iSfcri- 
became  as  it  were  promoted,  partly  by  his  own  superior  **'  ^  Niku*. 
penetration,  partly  by  the  dishonest  artifice  and  misjudgement  of 
Nikias  and  other  opponents,  in  the  affair  of  Sphakteria.  But  his 
vocation  was  now  to  find  fault,  to  censure,  to  denounce ;  his  theatre 
of  action  was  the  senate,  the  public  assembly,  the  dikasteries ;  his 
principal  talent  was  that  of  speech,  in  which  he  must  unques- 
tionably have  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  The  two  ^fts 
which  had  been  united  in  Perikles— superior  capacity  for  speech, 
as  well  as  for  action — were  now  severed,  and  had  fallen,  though 
both  in  greatly  inferior  degree,  the  one  to  Nikias,  the  other  to 
Kleon.  As  an  opposition-man,  fierce  and  violent  in  temper,  Kleon 
was  extremely  formidable  to  all  acting  functionaries ;  and  from  his 
influence  in  the  public  assembly,  he  was  doubtless  the  author  of 
many  important  positive  measures,  thus  going  beyond  the  functions 
belonging  to  what  is  called  opposition.  But-  though  the  most 
effective  speaker  in  the  public  assembly,  he  was  not  for  that  reason 
the  most  influential  person  in  the  democracy.  His  powers  of  speech 
in  fact  stood  out  the  more  prominently,  because  they  were  found 
apart  from  that  station  and  those  qualities  which  were  considered, 
even  at  Athens,  all  but  essential  to  make  a  man  a  leader  in 
political  life. 

To  understand  the  political  condition  of  Athens  at  this  time,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  take  this  comparison  between  Nikias  and 
Kleon,  and  to  remark,  that  though  the  latter  might  be  a  more 
victorious  speaker,  the  former  was  the  more  guiding  and  influential 
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leader.     The  points  gained  by  Kleon  were  all  noisy  and  palpable, 

sometimes  however,  without  doubt,  of  considerable  moment — but 

the  course  of  affairs  was  much  more  under  the  direction  of  Nikias. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  this  year  (the  fifth  of  the  war — 

B.C.  427)  that  the  Athenians  hesan  operations  on  a  small 

B.0. 427.  ...  or 

scale  in  Sicily ;  probably  contrary  to  the  advice  both  of 
Nikias  and  Kleon,  neither  of  them  seemingly  favourable  to  these 
distant  undertakings.  I  reserve  however  the  series  of  Athenian 
measures  in  Sicily — which  afterwards  became  the  turning-point  of 
the  fortunes  of  Ihe  state — for  a  department  by  themselves.  I  shall 
take  them  up  separately,  and  bring  them  down  to  the  Athenian 
expedition  against  Syracuse,  when  I  reach  the  date  of  that  im- 
portant event 

During  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  epidemic  disorder, 
Revival  of  after  having  intermitted  for  some  time,  resumed  its 
dutemplrat  ravagcs  at  Athens,  and  continued  for  one  whole  year 
another  year  louger,  to  the  sad  ruiu  both  of  the  strength  and  the 
^SSrand  comfort  of  the  city.  And  it  seems  that  this  autumn,  as 
diltnrbilces  ^ell  as  the  cusuiug  summer,  were  distinguished  by  vio- 
uiSSSiy  ^^^^  atmospheric  and  terrestrial  disturbance.  Numerous 
Sot  ©r*"  earthquakes  were  experienced  at  Athens,  in  Eubcea,  in 
pen^  for  BoBotia,  especially  near  Orchomenus.  Sudden  waves  of 
this  year.  the  sca  and  unexampled  tides  were  also  felt  on  the  coast 
of  Euboea  and  Lokris,  and  the  islands  of  Atalante  and  Peparethus ; 
the  Athenian  fort  and  one  of  the  two  guard-ships  at  Atalante  were 
partially  destroyed.  The  earthquakes  produced  one  efiect  favour- 
able to  Athens.  They  deterred  the  Lacedaemonians  from  invading 
Attica.  Agis  king  of  Sparta  had  already  reached  the  isthmus  for 
that  purpose ;  but  repeated  earthquakes  were  looked  upon  as  an 
unfavourable  portent,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned.^ 

These  earthquakes  however  were  not  considered  sufficient  to 
FoundaUon  dctcr  the  Lacedaemoniaus  from  the  foundation  of  Hera- 
lony^of  He-  klcia,  a  ucw  colouy  near  the  strait  of  Thermopylae.  On 
tiM  hicJm-  this  occasion,  we  hear  of  a  branch'  of  the  Greek  popu- 
SSS  tSt-  lation  not  before  mentioned  during  the  war.  The  coast 
Simeroui**'  uorth-wcst  of  the  strait  of  Thermopylae  was  occupied  by 
^f^To-  ^^^  t^ree  subdivisions  of  the  Malians — Paralii,  Hieres, 
p^^^'  ^^^  Trachinians.  These  latter,  immediately  adjoining 
«»^'"-  Mount  OEta  on  its  north  side— as  well  as  tiie  Dorians 

(the  little  tribe  properly  so  called,  which  was  accounted  the 
primitive  hearth  of  the  Dorians  generally)  who  joined  the  same 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  87,  89,  90. 
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mountain  range  on  the  south — were  both  of  them  harassed  and 
plundered  by  the  predatory  mountaineers,  probably  ^Etolians,  on 
the  high  lands  between  them.  At  first  the  Trachinians  were  dis- 
posed to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Athens.  But  not 
feeling  sufficiently  assured  as  to  the  way  in  which  she  would  deal 
with  them,  they  joined  with  the  Dorians  in  claiming  aid  from 
Sparta :  in  fact,  it  does  not  appear  that  Athens,  possessing  naval 
superiority  only  and  being  inferior  on  land,  could  have  ^ven  them 
effective  aid. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  eagerly  embracing  the  opportunity,  deter- 
mined to  plant  a  strong  colony  in  this  tempting  situation.  There 
was  wood  in  the  neighbouring  regions  for  ship-building,^  so  that 
they  might  hope  to  acquire  a  naval  position  for  attacking  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Euboea,  while  the  passage  of  troops  against 
the  subject-allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace,  would  also  be  facilitated ; 
the  impracticability  of  such  passage  had  forced  them,  three  years 
before,  to  leave  Potidaea  to  its  fate-  A  considerable  body  of 
colonists,  Spartans  and  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki,  was  assembled 
under  the  conduct  of  three  Spartan  CEkists — Leon,  Damagon,  and 
Alkidas ;  the  latter  (we  are  to  presume,  though  Thucydides  does 
not  say  so)  the  same  admiral  who  had  met  with  such  little  success 
in  Ionia  and  at  Korkyra.  Proclamation  was  farther  made  to 
invite  the  junction  of  sdl  other  Greeks  as  colonists,  excepting  by 
name  lonians,  Achseans,  and  some  other  tribes  not  here  specified.  / 
Probably  the  distinct  exclusion  of  the  Achseans  must  have  been  l 
rather  the  continuance  of  ancient  sentiment  than  dictated  by  any  ; 
present  reasons;  since  the  Achseans  were  not  now  pronounced 
enemies  of  Sparta.  A  number  of  colonists,  stated  as  not  less  than 
10,000,  flocked  to  the  place,  having  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  colony  under  the  powerful  protection  of  Sparta.  The  new 
town,  of  large  circuit,  was  built  and  fortified  under  the  name  of 
Ilerakleia ;'  not  far  from  the  site  of  Trachis,  about  two  miles  and 
a  quarter  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and  about 
double  that  distance  from  the  strait  of  Thermopylae.  Near  to  the 
latter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  effective  possession  of  it, 
a  port  with  dock  and  accommodation  for  shipping  was  con- 
structed. 

A  populous  city,  established  under  Lacedaemonian  protection  in 


'  Respecting  this  abundance  of  wood, 
as  well  as  the  site  of  Herakleia  generally, 
consult  Livy,  xxxvi.  22. 

«  Diodor.  xii.  59.  Not  merely  was 
Hdraklds  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the 


Spartan  kings,  but  the  whole  region 
near  (Eta  and  Trachis  was  adorned  by 
legends  and  heroic  incidents  connected 
Mrith  him:  see  the  drama  of  the  Tra- 
chiuia  by  Sophoklds. 
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this  importaDt  post,  alanned  the  Athenians,  and  created  much 
expectation  in  every  part  of  Greece.  But  the  Lacedaemonian 
CEkists  were  harsh  and  unskilful  in  their  management ;  whUe  the 
Thessalians,  to  whom  the  Trachinian  territory  was  tributary,  con- 
sidered the  colony  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  soil.  Anxious 
to  prevent  its  increase,  they  harassed  it  with  hostilities  from  tlie 
first  moment  The  (Etaean  assailants  were  also  active  enemies ; 
so  that  Herakleia,  thus  pressed  from  without  and  misgoverned 
within,  dwindled  down  from  its  original  numbers  and  promise, 
barely  maintaining  its  existence.^  We  shall  find  it  in  later  times, 
however,  revived,  and  becoming  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

The  main  Athenian  armament  of  this  summer,  consisting  of  sixty 
AtheuUn       trircmcs  under  Nikias,  undertook  an  expedition  a^nst 

expedition  ,  *  ^ 

against  Me-  the  islaud  of  Mclos.  Mclos  and  Thera,  both  inhabited  by 
Nikias.  ancient  colonists  from  Lacedaemon,  had  never  been  from 
the  beginning,  and  still  refused  to  be,  members  of  the  Athenian 
alliance  or  subjects  of  the  Athenian  empire.  They  thus  stood  out 
as  exceptions  to  all  the  other  islands  in  the  JBgean,  and  the 
Athenians  thought  themselves  authorised  to  resort  to  constraint 
and  conquest ;  believing  themselves  entitled  to  command  over  all 
the  islands.  They  might  indeed  urge,  and  with  considerable 
plausibility,  that  the  Melians  now  enjoyed  their  share  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  -^gean  from  piracy,  without  contributing  to  the  cost 
of  it :  but  considering  the  obstinate  reluctance  and  strong  philo- 
Laconian  prepossessions  of  the  Melians,  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  war  and  given  no  ground  of  offence  to  Athens,  the  attempt 
to  conquer  them  by  force  could  hardly  be  justified  even  as  a  cal- 
culation of  gain  and  loss,  and  was  a  mere  gratification  to  the  pride 
of  power  in  carrying  out  what,  in  modem  days,  we  should  call  the 
principle  of  maritime  empire.  Melos  and  Thera  formed  awkward 
comers,  which  defaced  the  symmetry  of  a  great  proprietor's  field  ;J 
and  the  former  ultimately  entailed  upon  Athens  the  heaviest  of  all 
losses — ^a  deed  of  blood  which  deeply  dishonoured  her  annals.  On 
this  occasion,  Nikias  visited  the  island  with  his  fleet,  and  after 
vainly  summoning  the  inhabitants,  ravaged  the  lands,  but  retired 
without  undertaking  a  siege.  He  then  sailed  away,  and  came  to 
Oropus,  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Attica  bordering  on  Boeotia. 
The  hoplites  on  board  his  ships,  landing  in  the  night,  marched 


»  Thucyd.  iii.  92,  93 ;  Diodor.  xi.  49; 
xii.  59. 

'  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  S.— 


0 !  Bi  angiilus  lite 
Proximus  «ocedat,qai  nunc  dcnormat  ageUom  1 
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into  the  interior  of  Boeotia  to  the  vicinity  of  Tanagra.  They  were 
here  met,  according  to  signal  raised,  by  a  military  force  from 
Athens  which  marched  thither  by  land ;  and  the  joint  Athenian 
army  ravaged  the  Tanagraean  territory,  gaining  an  insignificant 
advantage  over  its  defenders.  On  retiring,  Nikias  re-assembled 
his  armament,  sailed  northward  along  the  coast  of  Lokris  with  the 
usual  ravages,  and  returned  home  without  effecting  anything 
farther.^ 

About  the  same  time  that  he  started,  thirty  other' Athenian 
triremes,  under  Demosthenes  and  Prokles,  had  been  sent  Proceeding* 
round  Peloponnesus  to  act  upon  the  coast  of  Akarnania.  niuM  under 
In  conjunction  with  the  whole  Akarnanian  force,  except  in  Akamania. 
the  men  of  (Eniadae — with  fifteen  triremes  from  Korkyra  and 
some  troops  from  Kephallenia  and  Zakynthus — they  ravaged  the 
whole  territory  of  Leukas,  both  within  and  without  the  isthmus, 
and  confined  the  inhabitants  to  their  town,  which  was  too  strong 
to  be  taken  by  anything  but  a  wall  of  circumvallation  and  a 
tedious  blockade.  And  the  Akamanians,  to  whom  the  city  was 
especially  hostile,  were  urgent  with  Demosthenes  to  undertake  this 
measure  forthwith,  since  the  opportunity  might  not  again  recur, 
and  success  was  nearly  certain. 

But  this  enterprising  officer  committed  the  grave  imprudence 
of  offending  them  on  a  matter  of  great  importance,  in  order  to 
attack  a  country  of  all  others  the  most  impracticable — the  interior 
of  ^^tolia.  The  Messenians  of  Naupaktus,  who  suffered  from  the 
depredations  of  the  neighbouring  ^Etolian  tribes,  inflamed  his 
imagination  by  suggesting  to  him  a  grand  scheme  of  operations,' 
more  worthy  of  the  large  force  which  he  commanded  than  the 
mere  reduction  of  Leukas.  The  various  tribes  of  iEto-  Expedition  of 
lians — rude,  brave,  active,  predatory,  and  unrivalled  in  y*n»t 
the  use  of  the  javeUn,  which  they  rarely  laid  out  of  urgepuni. 
their  hands — stretched  across  the  country  from  between  Parnassus 
and  (Eta  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Achelous.  The  scheme 
suggested  by  the  Messenians  was  that  Demosthenes  should  attack 
the  great  central  ^tolian  tribes — the  Apodoti,  Ophioneis,  and 
Eurytanes : — if  they  were  conquered,  all  the  remaining  conti- 
nental tribes  between  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  and  Mount  Parnassus 
might  be  invited  or  forced  into  the  alliance  of  Athens — the  Akar- 
nanians   being  already   included   in   it.      Having  thus  got  the 


>  Thucyd.  iii.  91. 

'  Thucyd.    iii.    95.     Arift4>ff$4nis    8* 
&yar<{9f  rcu  Korii  rh¥  XP^'^^  rovrow  inrh 
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command  of  a  large  continental  force,  ^  Demosthenes  contemplated 
the  ulterior  scheme  of  marching  at  the  head  of  it  on  the  west 
of  Parnassus  through  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians — 
inhabiting  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  fnendly  to  Athens, 
and  enemies  to  the  ^Etolians,  whom  they  resembled  both  in  their 
habits  and  in  their  fighting — until  he  arrived  at  Kitynium  in 
Doris,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Kephisus. 
He  would  then  easily  descend  that  valley  into  the  territory  of  the 
Phokians,  who  were  likely  to  join  the  Athenians  if  a  favourable 
opportunity  occurred,  but  who  might  at  any  rate  be  constrsdned 
to  do  so.  From  Phokis,  the  scheme  was  to  invade  from  the 
northward  the  conterminous  territory  of  Boeotia,  the  great  enemy 
of  Athens ;  which  might  thus  perhaps  be  completely  subdued,  if 
assailed  at  the  same  time  from  Attica.  Any  Athenian  genera^ 
who  could  have  executed  this  comprehensive  scheme  would  have 
acquired  at  home  a  high  and  well-merited  celebrity.  But  Demo- 
sthenes had  been  ill-informed  both  as  to  the  invincible  barbarians, 
and  the  pathless  country,  comprehended  under  the  name  of  ^tolia. 
Some  of  the  tribes  spoke  a  language  scarcely  intelligible  to  Greeks, 
and  even  eat  their  meat  raw  ;  while  the  country  has  even  down  to 
the  present  time  remained  not  only  unconquered,  but  untraversed 
by  an  enemy  in  arms. 

Demosthenes  accordingly  retired  from  Leukas,  in  spite  of  the 
March  of  rcmonstrancc  of  the  Akamanians,  who  not  only  could 
^mJJ2:tui*  not  be  induced  to  accompany  him,  but  went  home  in 
SJriu>?J  ^f**  visible  disgust.  He  then  sailed  with  his  other  forces— 
rodenew  Mcsscuians,  Kephallenians,  and  Zakynthians— to  (Eneon 
Sf  theTiT^  in  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  a  maritime 
h*bitanto.  township  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  not  far  eastward  of 
Naupaktus — where  his  army  was  disembarked,  together  with  300 
epibatae  (or  marines)  from  the  triremes — including  on  this  occa- 
sion, what  was  not  commonly  the  case  on  shipboard,*  some  of  the 


>  Thucyd.  iii.  95.  rh  AXKo  ^eip»- 
riKhv  rh  Totrrj?.  None  of  the  tribes, 
properly  called  Epirots,  would  be  com- 
prised in  this  expression  :  the  name 
^ctpwTcu  is  here  a  general  name  (not 
a  proper  name),  as  Poppo  and  Dr. 
Arnold  remark.  Demosthenes  would 
calculate  on  getting  under  his  orders 
the  Akarnanians  and  ^tolians,  and 
some  other  tribes  besides ;  but  what 
other  tribes,  it  is  not  easy  to  specify  : 
perhaps  the  Agrsei,  east  of  Amphilochia, 
among  them. 

«  Thucyd.  iii.  98.     The  Epibat89,  or 


soldiers  serving  on  shipboard  (marines), 
were  more  usually  taken  from  the 
Thetes,  or  the  poorest  class  of  citixens, 
furnished  by  the  state  with  a  panoply 
for  the  occasion — not  from  the  regular 
hoplites  on  the  muster-roll.  Maritime 
soldiery  is  therefore  usually  spoken  of 
as  something  inferior:  the  preeent  tri- 
remes  of  Demosthende  are  noticed  in 
the  light  of  an  exception  (vavrunis  iral 
ipavkov  trrpaTias,  Thucyd.  vi.  21). 

So  among  the  Romans,  service  in  the 
legions  was  accounted  higher  and  more 
honourable  than  that  of  the  claasiarii 
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choice  hoplites,  selected  all  from  young  men  of  the  same  age,  on 
the  Athenian  muster-rolL  Having  passed  the  ni^t  in  the  sacred 
precinct  of  Zeus  Nemeus  at  (Eneon,  memorable  as  the  spot 
where  the  poet  Hesiod  was  said  to  have  been  slain,  he  marched 
early  in  the  morning,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Messenian 
Chromon,  into  -^tolia.  On  the  first  day  he  took  Potidania,  on 
the  second  Krqkyleium,  on  the  third  Teichium — all  of  them 
villages  unfortified  and  undefended,  for  the  inhabitants  aban- 
doned them  and  fled  to  the  mountains  above.  He  was  here 
inclined  to  halt  and  await  the  junction  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians, 
who  had  engaged  to  invade  ^Etolia  at  the  same  time,  and  were 
almost  indispensable  to  his  success,  from  their  familiarity  with 
^tolian  warfare,  and  their  similarity  of  weapons.  But  the 
Messenians  again  persuaded  him  to  advance  without  delay  into 
the  interior,  in  order  that  the  villages  might  be  separately 
attacked  and  taken  before  any  collective  force  could  be  gathered 
together :  and  Demosthenes  was  so  encouraged  by  having  as  yet 
encountered  no  resistance,  that  he  advanced  to  iEgitium,  which  he 
also  found  deserted,  and  captured  without  opposition. 

Here  however  was  the  term  of  his  good  fortune.  The  moun- 
tains round  JEgitium  were  occupied  not  only  by  the  Heisoom- 
inhabitants  of  that  village,  but  also  by  the  entire  force  en^^andobuged 
of  iEtolia,  collected  even  from  the  distant  tribes  Bomies  with  losa. 
and  Kallies,  who  bordered  on  the  Maliac  Gul£  The  invasion  of 
Demosthenes  had  become  known  beforehand  to  the  iEtolians, 
who  not  only  forewarned  all  their  own  tribes  of  the  approaching 
enemy,  but  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta  and  Corinth  to  ask 
for  aid.^      However  they  showed   themselves   fully  capable   of 


miliieB  (Tacit.  Histor.  i.  87). 

The  Athenian  Epibatsc,  though  not 
forming  a  corps  permanently  dutinot, 
correspond  in  function  to  the  English 
marines,  who  seem  to  have  been  first 
distinguished  permanently  from  other 
foot-soldiers  about  the  year  1684.  "It 
having  been  found  necessary  on  many 
occasions  to  embark  a  number  of  soldiers 
on  board  our  ships  of  war,  and  mere 
landsmen  being  at  first  extremely  un- 
healthy— and  at  first,  until  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  sea,  in  a  great 
measure  unserviceable — it  was  at  length 
judged  expedient  to  appoint  certain 
regiments  for  that  service,  who  were 
trained  to  the  different  modes  of  sea- 
fighting,  and  also  made  useful  in  some 
of  those  manoeuvres  of  a  ship  where  a 


from  the  nature  of  their  duty  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  mari' 
time  soldiers  or  marines." — Grose's  Mili- 
tary Antiquities  of  the  English  Army, 
vol.  i.  p.  180.     (London,  1786.) 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  100.  npoir4fi.\^a^ts 
irpArtpov  is  Tc  KopiyBov  koX  is  AcuccScJ- 
fiova  wpitrfitis  —  ir€lOov<riy  Aart  tr<pia't 
T^fA^cu  (rrpariiiy  4ir\  Ka&K'aKrov  8i2k  r^y 

It  is  not  here  meant,  I  think  (as 
Qoller  and  Dr.  Arnold  suppose),  that 
the  JStolians  sent  envoys  to  Laoeds- 
mon  before  there  was  any  talk  or 
thought  of  the  invasion  of  JBtolia, 
simply  in  prosecution  of  the  standing 
antipathy  which  they  bore  to  Nau- 
paktus;  but  that  they  had  sent  envovs 
immediately  when  they  heard  of  the 


great  many  hands  were  required.    These  |  preparations  for  invading  .£tolia — ^yet 
VOL.  IV.  2  D 
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defending  their  own  territory  without  foreign  aid.  Demosthenes 
found  himself  assailed  in  his  position  at  i^gitium,  on  all  sides  at 
once  by  these  active  highlanders  armed  with  javelins,  pouring 
down  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Not  engaging  in  any  close 
combat,  they  retreated  when  the  Athenians  advanced  forward 
to  charge  them— resuming  their  aggression  the  moment  that  the 
pursuers,  who  could  never  advance  far  in  consequence  of  the 
ruggedness  of  the  ground,  began  to  return  to  the  main  body. 
The  small  number  of  bowmen  along  with  Demosthenes  for  some 
time  kept  their  unshielded  assailants  at  bay.  But  the  officer 
commanding  the  bowmen  was  presently  slain ;  the  stock  of  arrows 
became  nearly  exhausted ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  Chromon  the 
Messenian,  the  only  man  who  knew  the  country  and  could  serve 
as  guide,  was  slain  also.  The  bowmen  became  thus  either  inef- 
fective or  dispersed ;  while  the  hoplites  exhausted  themselves  in 
vain  attempts  to  pursue  and  beat  off  an  active  enemy,  who  always 
returned  upon  them  and  in  every  successive  onset  thinned  and 
distressed  them  more  and  more.  At  length  the  force  of  Demo- 
sthenes was  completely  broken  and  compelled  to  take  flight; 
without  beaten  roads,  without  guides,  and  in  a  country  not  only 
strange  to  them,  but  impervious,  from  continual  mountain,  rock, 
and  forest.  Many  of  them  were  slain  in  the  flight  by  pursuers, 
superior  not  less  in  rapidity  of  movement  than  in  knowledge  of 
the  country :  some  even  lost  themselves  in  the  forest,  and  perished 
miserably  in  flames  kindled  around  them  by  the  ^Etolians.  The 
fugitives  were  at  length  reassembled  at  (Eneon  near  the  sea,  with 
the  loss  of  Prokles  the  colleague  of  Demosthenes  in  command,  as 
well  as  of  120  hoplites,  among  the  best  armed  and  most  vigorous 
in  the  Athenian  muster-roll.^  The  remaining  force  was  soon 
transported  back  from  Naupaktus  to  Athens,  but  Demosthenes 
remained  behind,  being  too  much  afraid  of  the  displeasure  of  his 
countrymen  to  return  at  such  a  moment.  It  is  certain  that  his 
conduct  was  such  as  justly  to  incur  their  displeasure  ;  and  that 
the  expedition  against  -^tolia,  alienating  an  established  ally  and 
provoking  a  new  enemy,  had  been  conceived  with  a  degree  of 
rashness  which  nothing  but  the  unexpected  favour  of  fortune  could 
have  counterbalanced. 

The  force  of  the  new  enemy,  whom  his  unsuccessful  attack  had 


before  the  invasion  actually  took  place. 
The  words  Bia  riiy  r&y  *K9nvalt»¥  ^ira- 
ywyiiv  show  that  this  is  the  meaning. 

The  word    iwceytr^  is   rightly  con- 
strued by  Haack^  against  the  Scholiast 


— ^^"  because    the     Kaupaktians    were 
bringing    in   the  Athenians  to   invade 
uEtolia." 
I  Thucyd.  iu.  98. 
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raised  into  activity,  soon  made  itself  felt.     The  ^tolian  envoys, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  Sparta  and  Corinth,  found  it  Attack  of 
easy  to  obtain  the  promise  of  a  considerable  force  to  iS?pS?poii- 
join  them  in  an  expedition  against  Naupaktus.     About  SndCTEa- 
the  month  of  September,  a  body  of  3000  Peloponnesian  ^^Sla- 
lioplites,  including  500  from  the  newly-foimded  colony  v^^^ 
of  Herakleia,  was  assembled  at  Delphi,  under  the  command  of 
Eurylochus,  Makarius,  and  Mencdemus.     Their  road  of  march 
to  Naupaktus  lay  through  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians, 
whom  they  proposed  either  to  gain  over   or  to  subdue.     With 
Amphissa,  the  largest  Lokrian  township  and  in  the   immediate 
neighbourhood    of  Delphi,   they    had   little    difficulty  —  for  the 
Amphissians  were  in  a  state  of  feud  with  their  neighbours   on 
the  other  side  of  Parnassus,  and  were  afraid  that  the  new  arma- 
ment might  become  the  instrument  of  Phokian  antipathy  against 
them.     On  the  first  application  they  joined  the  Spartan  alliance, 
and  gave  hostages  for  their  fidelity  to  it:    moreover  they  per- 
suaded  many  other  Lokrian   petty  villages — among  others  the 
Myoneis,  who  were  masters  of  the  most  difficult  pass  on  the  road 
— to  do   the    same.      Eurylochus    received   from   these   various 
townships  reinforcements  for  his  army,  as  well  as  hostages  for 
their  fidelity,  whom  he  deposited  at  Kytinium  in  Doris :  and  he 
was  thus  enabled  to  march  through  all  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians  without  resistance;  except  from  (Eneon  and  Eupalion, 
both  which  places   he   took   by  force.      Having  arrived  in   the 
territory  of  Naupaktus,  he  was  there  joined  by  the  full  force  of 
the  iEtolians.     Their  joint  efforts,   after  laying  waste   all  the 
neighbourhood,  captured  the  Corinthian  colony   of  Molykreion, 
which  had  become  subject  to  the  Athenian  empire.^ 

Naupaktus,  with  a  large  circuit  of  wall  and  thinly  defended, 
was  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  would  certainly  have  Naapaktm 
been  taken,  had  it  not  been  saved  by  the  efibrts  of  the  iK^theDCt 
Athenian  Demosthenes,  who  had  remained  there  ever  nuiaiu. 
since  the  unfortunate  iEtolian  expedition.  Apprised  of  the  coming 
march  of  Eurylochus,  he  went  personally  to  the  Akamanians, 
and  persuaded  them  to  send  a  force  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
Naupaktus.  For  a  long  time  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
solicitations  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  to  blockade  Leukas — 
but  they  were  at  length  induced  to  consent  At  the  head  of  1000 
Akamanian  hoplites,  Demosthenes  threw  himself  into  Naupaktus, 
and  Eurylochus,  seeing  that  the  town  had  been  thus  placed  out  of 
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the  reach  of  attack,  abandoned  all  his  designs  upon  it — inarching 
farther  westward  to  the  neighbouring  territories  of  iStolia — 
Kalydon,  Pleuron  and  Proschium,  near  the  Achelous  and  the 
borders  of  Akamania. 

The  iEtoIians,  who  had  come  down  to  join  him  for  the  common 
purpose  of  attacking  Naupaktus,  here  abandoned  him  and  retired 
Euryiochus,  to  their  rcspectivc  homes.  But  the  Ambrakiots,  re- 
from^u-  joiced  to  find  so  considerable  a  Peloponnesian  force  in 
Srti^itothe  their  neighbourhood,  prevailed  upon  him  to  assist  them 
iiriSulS*?n  ^^  attacking  the  Amphilochian  Argos  as  well  as  Akar- 
Argos.  nania ;  assuring  him  that  there  was  now  a  Mr  prospect 

of  bringing  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  mainland,  between 
the  Ambrakian  and  Corinthian  Gulfs,  under  the  supremacy  of 
Lacedsemon.  Having  persuaded  Euryiochus  thus  to  keep  his 
forces  together  and  ready,  they  themselves  with  3000  Ambrakiot 
hoplites  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  and 
captured  the  fortified  hill  of  Olpae  immediately  bordering  on  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf,  about  three  miles  from  Argos  itself;  a  hill 
employed  in  former  days  by  the  Akamanians  as  a  place  for  public 
judicial  congress  of  the  whole  nation.^ 

This  enterprise,  communicated  forthwith  to  Euryiochus,  was 
Demosthenfts  the  signal  for  movement  on  both  sides.  The  Akar- 
Suii^l^^u  nanians,  marching  with  their  whole  force  to  the  pro- 
Si^^^'"  tection  of  Argos,  occupied  a  post  called  Krenae  in  the 
JSXaionof  Amphilochian  territory,  to  prevent  Euryiochus  from 
Argos.  effecting  his  junction   with  the  Ambrakiots   at   Olpae. 

They  at  the  same  time  sent  urgent  messages  to  Demosthenes 
at  Naupaktus,  and  to  the  Athenian  guard-squadron  of  twenty 
triremes  under  Aristotcles  and  Hierophon,  entreating  their  aid 
in  the  present  need,  and  inviting  Demosthenes  to  act  as  their 
commander.  They  had  forgotten  their  displeasure  against  him 
arising  out  of  his  recent  refusal  to  blockade  at  Leukas — ^for 
which  they  probably  thought  that  he  had  been  sufficiently 
punished  by  his  disgrace  at  ^Etolia ;  while  they  knew  and 
esteemed  his  military  capacity.  In  fact,  the  accident  whereby 
he  had  been  detainoi  at  Naupaktus  now  worked  fortunately  for 
them  as  well  as  for  him.  It  secured  to  them  a  commander 
whom  all  of  them  respected,  obviating  the  jealousies  among  their 
own  numerous  petty  townships — it  procured  for  him  the  means 
of  retrieving  his  own  reputation  at  Athens.  Demosthenes,  not 
backward  in  seizing  this  golden  opportunity,  came  speedily  into 
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the  Ambrakian  Gulf  with  the  twenty  triremes,  conducting  200 
Messenian  hoplites  and  sixty  Athenian  bowmen.  Finding  the 
whole  Akamanian  force  concentrated  at  the  Amphilochian  Argos, 
he  was  named  general,  nominally  along  with  the  Akamanian 
generals,  but  in  reality  enjoying  the  whole  direction  of  operations. 

He  found  also  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force,  both  the  3000 
Ambrakiot  hoplites  and  the  Peloponnesian  division  Mait:hof 
under  Eurylochus,  already  united  and  in  position  at  S2i°2ulr. 
Olpae,  about  three^'miles  off.  For  Eurylochus,  as  soon  S!e  Amiw*.** 
as  he  was  apprised  that  the  Ambrakiots  had  reached  "***^ 
Olpae,  broke  up  forthwith  his  camp  at  Proschium  in  ^tolia, 
knowing  that  his  best  chance  of  traversing  the  hostile  territory 
of  Akarnania  consisted  in  celerity :  the  whole  Akamanian  force 
however  had  already  gone  to  Argos,  so  that  his  march  was 
unopposed  through  that**  country.  He  crossed  the  Achelous, 
marched  westward  of  Stratus,  through  the  Akamanian  townships 
of  Phytia,  Medeon,  and  Limnsea,  then  quitting  both  Akarnania 
and  the  direct  road  from  Akarnania  to  Argos,  he  stmck  rather 
eastward  into  the  mountainous  district  of  Thyamus  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Agraeans,  who  were  enemies  of  the  Akamanians. 
From  hence  he  descended  at  night  into  the  territory  of  Argos, 
and  passed  unobserved,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  between 
Argos  itself  and  the  Akamanian  force  at  Krense,  so  as  to  join 
in  safety  the  3000  Ambrakiots  at  Olpae,  to  their  great  joy.  They 
had  feared  that  the  enemy  at  Argos  and  Ejrenae  would  have 
arrested  his  passage;  and  believing  their  force  inadequate  to 
contend  alone,  they  had  sent  pressing  messages  home  to  demand 
large  reinforcements  for  themselves  and  thdr  own  protection.* 

Demosthenes,  thus  finding  a  united  and  formidable  enemy, 
superior  in  number  to  himself,  at  Olpae,  conducted  his  Their  united 
troops  from  Argos  and  Krenae  to  attack  them.  The  S^^ne. 
ground  was  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  between  the  SSS^^i^ 
two  armies  lay  a  steep  ravine,  which  neither  liked  to  ^^^  •*^"- 
be  the  first  to  pass ;  so  that  they  lay  for  five  days  inactive.  If 
Herodotus  had  been  our  historian,  he  would  probably  have 
ascribed  this  delay  to  unfavourable  sacrifices  (which  may  indeed 
have  been  the  case),  and  would  have  given  us  interesting  anec- 
dotes respecting  the  prophets  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  more 
positive  and  practical  genius  of  Thucydid6s  merely  acquaints  us, 
that  on  the  sixth  day  both  armies  put  themselves  in  order  of 
battle — both  probably  tired  of  wcuting.    The  ground  being  favour- 
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able  for  ambuscade,  Demosthenes  hid  in  a  bushy  dell  400  hoplites 
and  light-armed,  so  that  they  might  spring  up  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  the  action  upon  the  Peloponnesian  left,  which  outflanked 
his  right  lie  was  himself  on  the  right  with  the  Messenians 
and  some  Athenians,  opposed  to  Eurylochus  on  the  left  of  the 
enemy :  the  Akarnanians  with  the  Amphilochian  akontists  or 
darters  occupied  his  left,  opposed  to  the  Ambrakiot  hoplites: 
Ambrakiots  and  Peloponnesians  were  however  intermixed  in  the 
line  of  Eurylochus,  and  it  was  only  the  Madtineans  who  main- 
tained a  separate  station  of  their  own  towards  the  left  centre. 
The  battle  accordingly  began,  and  Eurylochus  with  his  superior 
numbers  was  proceeding  to  surround  Demosthenes,  when  on  a 
sudden  the  men  in  ambush  rose  up  and  set  upon  his  rear.  A 
panic  seized  his  men,  who  made  no  resistance  worthy  of  their 
Peloponnesian  reputation :  they  broke  and  fled,  while  Eurylochus, 
doubtless  exposing  himself  with  peculiar  bravery  in  order  to 
restore  the  battle,  was  early  slain.  Demosthenes,  having  near 
him  his  best  troops,  pressed  them  vigorously,  and  their  panic 
communicated  itself  to  the  troops  in  the  centre,  so  that  all  were 
put  to  flight  and  pursued  to  Olpae.  On  the  right  of  the  line  of 
Eurylochus,  the  Ambrakiots,  the  most  warlike  Greeks  in  the 
Epirotic  regions,  completely  defeated  the  Akarnanians  opposed 
to  them,  and  carried  their  pursuit  even  as  far  as  Argo&  So 
complete  however  was  the  victory  gained  by  Demosthenes  over 
the  remaining  troops,  that  these  Ambrakiots  had  great  difficulty 
in  fighting  their  way  back  to  Olpse,  which  was  not  accomplished 
without  severe  loss,  and  late  in  the  evening.  Among  all  the 
beaten  troops,  the  Mantineans  were  those  who  best  maintained 
their  retreating  order.*  The  loss  in  the  army  of  Demosthenes 
was  about  300;  that  of  the  opponents  much  greater,  but  the 
number  is  not  specified. 

Of  the  three  Spartan  commanders,  two,  Eurylochus  and 
Makarius,  had  been  slain:  the  third,  Menedaeus,  found  himself 
iTiesurvi-  beleaguered  both  by  sea  and  land  —  the  Athenian 
romm'Sdw"  squadrou  being  on  guard  along  the  coast  It  would 
SJiSto  seem  indeed  that  he  might  have  fought  his  way  to 
fo?hil!S!L\T  Ambrakia,  especially  as  he  would  have  met  the  Ambra- 
to^nSLi^,  kiot  reinforcement  coming  from  the  city.  But  whether 
thfimbra.  ^^^®  ^^^  possiblc  or  uot,  the  commander,  too  much 
i^ota-  dispirited   to  attempt  it,  took  advantage   of  the   cus- 

tomary truce  granted  for  burying  the  dead,  to  open  negotiations 
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with  Demosthenes  and  the  Akarnanian  generals,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  unmolested  retreat  This  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused :  but  Demosthenes  (with  the  consent  of  the  Akarnanian 
leaders)  secretly  intimated  to  the  Spartan  commander  and  those 
immediately  around  him,  together  with  the  Mantineans  and  other 
Peloponnesian  troops — that  if  they  chose  to  make  a  separate 
and  surreptitious  retreat,  abandoning  their  comrades,  no  oppo- 
sition would  be  offered.  He  designed  by  this  means  not  merely 
to  isolate  the  Ambrakiots,  the  great  enemies  of  Argos  and  Akar- 
nania,  along  with  the  body  of  miscellaneous  mercenaries  who  had 
come  under  Eurylochus — but  also  to  obtain  the  more  permanent 
advantage  of  disgracing  the  Spartans  and  Peloponnesians  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Epirotic  Greeks,  as  cowards  and  traitors  to  military 
fellowship.  The  very  reason  which  prompted  Demosthen^  to 
grant  a  separate  facility  of  escape,  ought  to  have  been  imperative 
with  Menedaeus  and  the  Peloponnesians  around  him,  to  make 
them  spurn  it  with  indignation.  Yet  such  was  their  anxiety  for 
personal  safety,  that  this  disgraceful  convention  was  accepted, 
ratified,  and  carried  into  effect  forthwith.  It  stands  alone  in 
Grecian  history,  as  an  example  of  separate  treason  in  officers 
to  purchase  safety  for  themselves  and  their  immediate  comrades, 
by  abandoning  the  general  body  under  their  command.  Had  the 
officers  been  Athenian,  it  would  have  been  doubtless  quoted  as 
evidence  of  the  pretended  faithlessness  of  democracy.  But  as  it 
was  the  act  of  a  Spartan  commander  in  conjunction  with  many 
leading  Peloponnesians,  we  will  only  venture  to  remark  upon  it  as 
a  farther  manifestation  of  that  intra-Peloponnesian  selfishness,  and  I 
carelessness  of  obligation  towards  exlra-Peloponne^an  Greeks, 
which  we  found  so  lamentably  prevalent  during  the  invasion  of  ' 
Xerxes ;  in  this  case  indeed  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  the  men 
deserted  were  fellow-Dorians  and  fellow-soldiers  who  bad  just 
fought  in  the  same  ranks. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  burying  the  dead  had  been  com- 
pleted, Menedseus,   and  the  Peloponnesians  who  were  TbeAmbi*. 
protected   by   this   secret  convention,   stole   away  slily  uinmuch 
and  in  small  bands  under  pretence  of  collecting  wood  retreat, 
and  vegetables.     On  getting  to  a  little  distance,  they  quickened 
their  pace  and  made  off— much  to  the  dismay  of  the  Ambrakiots, 
who  ran  after  them  trying  to  overtake  them.     The  Akamanians 
pursued,  and  their  leaders  had  much  difficulty  in  explaining  to 
them  the  secret  convention  just  concluded.     It  was  not  without 
some  suspicions  of  treachery,  and  even  personal  hazard  from  their 
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own  troops,  that  they  at  length  caused  the  fugitive  Peloponneaans 
to  be  respected;  while  the  Ambrakiots,  the  most  obnoxious  of 
the  two  to  Akarnanian  feeling,  were  pursued  without  any  reserve, 
and  200  of  them  were  slain  before  they  could  escape  into  the 
friendly  territory  of  the  Agraeans.*  To  distinguish  Ambrakiots 
from  Peloponnesians,  similar  in  race  and  dialect,  was  however  no 
easy  task.     Much  dispute  arose  in  individual  cases. 

Unfairly  as  this  loss  fell  upon  Ambrakia,  a  far  more  severe 
u«i*£IdT  calamity  was  yet  in  store  for  her.  The  large  reinforce- 
wouTwrnin  °^®"^  ^^^™  ^^^  c^^y>  which  had  been  urgently  invoked 
fro™^thec*ty  by  the  detachment  at  Olpae,  started  in  due  course  as 
foreement.  soon  as  they  could  be  got  ready,  and  entered  the  terri- 
by  Demo-  lory  of  Amphilochia  about  the  time  when  the  battle  of 
idomenA.  OlpsB  was  fought ;  but  ignorant  of  that  misfortune,  and 
piec«a.  hoping  to  arrive  soon  enough  to  stand  by  their  friends. 

Their  march  was  made  known  to  Demosthenes,  on  the  day  after 
the  battle,  by  the  Amphilochians ;  who  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cated to  him  the  best  way  of  surprising  them  in  the  rugged 
and  mountainous  road  along  which  they  had  to  march,  at  the 
two  conspicuous  peaks  called  Idomene,  immediately  above  a 
narrow  pass  leading  farther  on  to  Olpae.  It  was  known  before- 
hand, by  the  line  of  march  of  the  Ambrakiots,  that  they  would 
rest  for  the  night  at  the  lower  of  these  two  peaks,  ready  to  march 
through  the  pass  on  the  next  morning.  On  that  same  night  a 
detachment  of  Amphilochians,  under  direction  from  Demosthenes, 
seized  the  higher  of  the  two  peaks ;  while  that  commander  him- 
self, dividing  his  forces  into  two  divisions,  started  from  his  position 
at  Olpa;  in  the  evening  after  supper.  One  of  these  divisions, 
having  the  advantage  of  Amphilochian  guides  in  their  own 
country,  marched  by  an  unfrequented  mountain  road  to  Idomene ; 
the  other,  under  Demosthenes  himself,  went  directly  through  the 
pass  leading  from  Idomene  to  Olpae.  After  marching  all  night, 
they  reached  the  camp  of  the  Ambrakiots  a  little  before  daybreak 
— Demosthenes  himself  with  his  Messenians  in  the  van.  The 
surprise  was  complete.  The  Ambrakiots  were  found  still  lying 
down  and  asleep,  while  even  the  sentinels,  uninformed  of  the 
recent  battle — hearing  themselves  accosted  in  the  Doric  dialect 
by  the  Messenians,  whom  Demosthenes  had  placed  in  front  for 
that  express  purpose — and  not  seeing  very  clearly  in  the  morning 
twilight  —  mistook  them  for  some  of  their  own  fellow-dtizens 
coming  back  from  the  other  camp.     The  Akarnanians  and  Mes- 
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senians  thus  fell  among  the  Ambrakiots  sleeping  and  unanned, 
and  without  any  possibility  of  resistance.  Large  numbers  of 
them  were  destroyed  on  the  spot,  and  the  remainder  fled  in  all 
directions  among  the  neighbouring  mountains,  none  knowing  the 
roads  and  the  country.  It  was  the  country  of  the  Amphilochians 
— ^subjects  of  Ambrakia,  but  subjects  averse  to  their  condition, 
and  now  making  use  of  their  perfect  local  knowledge  and  light- 
armed  equipment,  to  inflict  a  terrible  reyenge  on  their  masters. 
Some  of  the  Ambrakiots  became  entangled  in  ravines — others 
fell  into  ambuscades  laid  by  the  Amphilochians.  Others  again, 
dreading  most  of  all  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Amphilochians — 
barbaric  in  race  as  well  as  intensely  hostile  in  feeling  —  and 
seeing  no  other  possibility  of  escaping  them — swam  off  to  the 
Athenian  ships  cruising  along  the  shore.  There  were  but  a  small 
proportion  of  them  who  survived  to  return  to  Ambrakia.^ 

The  complete  victory  of  Idomene,  admirably  prepared  by 
Demosthenes,  was  achieved  with  scarce  any  loss.  The  Akamanians, 
after  erecting  their  trophy  and  despoiling  the  enemy's  dead, 
prepared  to  carry  off  the  arms  thus  taken  to  Argos. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  before  this  was  done,  they  were 
visited  by  a  herald,  coming  from  those  Ambrakiots  who  Despair  of 
had  fled  into  the  Agraean  territory,  after  the  battle  £St1i?raw 
of  Olpae  and  the  subsequent  pursuit,  ^e  came  with  ^jUTnSjbCT 
the  customary  request  from  defeated  soldiers,  for  per-  ^*^*^ 
mission  to  bury  their  dead  who  had  fallen  in  that  pursuit  Neither 
he,  nor  those  from  whom  he  came,  knew  anything  of  the  destruction 
of  their  brethren  at  Idomene — just  as  these  latter  had  been 
ignorant  of  the  defeat  at  Olpae;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Akamanians  in  the  camp,  whose  minds  were  full  of  the  more 
recent  and  capital  advantage  at  Idomene,  supposed  that  the 
message  referred  to  the  men  slain  in  that  engagement  The 
numerous  panoplies  just  acquired  at  Idomene  lay  piled  up  in 
the  camp,  and  the  herald,  on  seeing  them,  was  struck  with 
amazement  at  the  size  o&the  heap,  so  much  exceeding  the  number 
of  those  who  were  missing  in  his  own  detachment  An  Akamanian 
present  asked  the  reason  of  his  surprise,  and  inquired  how  many  of 
his  comrades  had  been  slain — meaning  to  refer  to  the  eJain 
at  Idomene.  "About  two  hundred,"  the  herald  replied. — "Yet 
these  arms  here  show,  not  that  number,  but  more  than  a  thousand 
men." — "  Then  they  are  not  the  arms  of  those  who  fought  with 
us." — "Nay— but  they  are — if  ye  were  the  persons  who  fought 
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yesterday  at  Idomene." — "We  fought  with  no  one  yesterday: 
it  was  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  retreat" — "  O,  then — ^ye 
have  to  learn,  that  we  were  engaged  yesterday  with  these  others, 
who  were  on  their  march  as  reinforcement  fipom  the  city  of 
Ambrakia," 

The  unfortunate  herald  now  learnt  for  the  first  time  that 
the  large  reinforcement  from  his  city  had  been  cut  to  pieces 
So  acute  was  his  feeling  of  mingled  anguish  and  surprise,  that  he 
raised  a  loud  cry  of  woe,  and  hurried  away  at  once,  without  saying 
another  word ;  not  even  prosecuting  his  request  about  the  burial  of 
the  dead  bodies — which  appears  on  this  fatal  occasion  to  have  beeo 
neglected.* 

His  grief  was  justified  by  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  the 
Defenceless     Calamity,  which  Thucydides  considers  to  hare  been  the 

luulll^of  greatest  that  afflicted  any  Grecian  city  during  the  whole 
war  prior  to  the  peace  of  Nikias ;  so  incredibly  great, 
ruinous  ioM.  indeed,  that  though  he  had  learnt  the  number  slain, 
he  declines  to  set  it  down,  from  fear  of  not  being  believed — a 
scruple  which  we  his  readers  have  much  reason  to  regret.  It 
appears  that  nearly  the  whole  adult  military  population  of  Ambrakia 
was  destroyed,  and  Demosthenes  was  urgent  with  the  Akamanians 
to  march  thither  at  once.  Had  they  consented,  Tliucydides 
tells  us  positively  that  the  city  would  have  surrendered  without 
a  blow.'  But  they  refused  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  fearing 
(according  to  the  historian)  that  the  Athenians  at  Ambrakia  would 


and 
condi 
Ambrtilcia 
after  this 


»  Thucyd.  iu.  113. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  113,  irdBos  yh.p  rovro 
/iif  irdXct  'EAAijWSi  iiiyurrov  S))  rwr 
Karhi  rhv  ir6\tfiot^  r  6vZt  4y4y€TO, 
Kcd  kpiBfihw  obx  Hypa^^a  rSov  kKo9av6yrt»v, 
hi6ri  Ikiricrrov  rh  irX^Oot  X^^rau  iiro- 
Xc0^ai,  i»s  irpbs  rh  fi4ytBos  r^s  irSXtMS. 
* A.fi7rpaKiciy  fi4irroi  o78a  8ti  tl  ifiovX-fi' 
6ri<rca^  *A.Kapyay(s  Kcd  *AfA^l\oxoit  *A$fi- 
t^aiois  Kol  A7ifio<r$4yti  irti$6fityoif  4^t\fiy, 
aitTofiotl  tiy  cfXov*  yvy  8i  f8ct<ray,  fiif  oi 
*\Briycuoi  tlxoyrts  aln^if  x^'^'^'P^' 
a<l>i<ri  irdpotKoi  ^<ri. 

We  may  remark  that  the  expreasion 
Kctrd  rhy  v6\tfioy  t<Ji'8« — when  it  occurs 
in  the  first,  second,  third,  or  first  half 
of  the  fourth  Book  of  Thucydidds — 
seems  to  allude  to  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  PelopoDnesian  war,  which  ended 
with  the  peace  of  Nikias. 

In  a  careful  dissertation,  by  Franz 
Wolfgang  Ullrich,  analysing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  historv  of  Tbucydidds,  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  the  firsts  second. 


and  third  Books,  with  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth — were  composed  during  the 
interval  between  the  peace  of  Nikias  and 
the  beginning  of  the  last  nine  yean  of 
the  war,  called  the  Dekeleian  war;  al- 
lowing  for  two  passages  in  these  early 
books  which  must  nave  been  subse- 
quently introduced. 

The  later  books  seem  to  have  been 
taken  up  by  Thucydidds  as  a  sepuate 
work,  continuing  the  former.  And  a 
sort  of  separate  prejface  is  giren  for 
them  (v.  ^6),  y4ypap^  9k  ical  rwru  ^ 
ainhs  8ovffv8(8i}t  'A^rcuot  4(^1,  &0.  It 
is  in  this  later  portion  that  he  fint 
takes  up  the  view  peculiar  to  him,  of 
reckoning  the  whole  twenty-seven  years 
as  one  continued  war  only  nominally 
interrupted  (Ullrich,  Beitrage  sur  Er> 
klarung  des  Thukydidde,  p.  85,  125, 
138,  &c.     Hamburgh,  1846). 

Compare  4y  r^  iroXcft^  r^d«  (ilL  9S), 
which  in  like  manner  meana  the  war 
prior  to  the  peace  of  Nikias. 
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be  more  troublesome  neighbours  to  them  than  the  Ambrakiots. 
That  this  reason  was  operative  we  need  not  doubt:  but  it  can 
hardly  have  been  either  the  single,  or  even  the  chief  reason; 
for  had  it  been  so,  they  would  have  been  equally  afraid  of 
Athenian  cooperation  in  the  blockade  of  Leukas,  which  they 
had  strenously  solicited  from  Demosthenes,  and  had  quarrelled 
with  him  for  refusing.  Ambrakia  was  less  near  to  them  than 
Leukas — and  in  its  present  exhausted  state,  inspired  less  fear: 
but  the  displeasure  arising  from  the  former  refusal  of  Demosthenes 
had  probably  never  been  altogether  appeased,  nor  were  they  sorry 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  mortifying  him  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  three  hundred  panoplies  were 
first  set  apart  as  the  perquisite  of  Demosthenes:  the  Attempt  to 
remainder  were  then  distributed,  one-third  for  the  SlTSfSe^* 
Athenians,  the  other  two-thhxls  among  the  Akamanian  -^m^^wot^ 
townships.  The  immense  reserve  personally  appropriated  to  Demo- 
sthenes enables  us  to  make  some  vague  conjecture  as  to  the 
total  loss  of  Ambrakiots.  The  fraction  of  one-third,  assigned 
to  the  Athenian  people,  must  have  been,  we  may  imagine, 
six  times  as  great,  and  perhaps  even  in  larger  proportion,  than  the 
reserve  of  the  general.  For  the  latter  was  at  that  time  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  people,  and  anxious  above  all  things  to  regain 
their  favour — an  object  which  would  be  frustrated  rather  than 
promoted,  if  his  personal  share  of  the  arms  were  not  greatly 
disproportionate  to  the  collective  claim  of  the  city.  Reasoning 
upon  this  •supposition,  the  panoplies  assigned  to  Athens  would 
be  1800,  and  the  total  of  Ambrakiot  slain  whose  arms  became 
public  property  would  be  5400.  To  which  must  be  added  some 
Ambrakiots  killed  in  their  flight  from  Idomene  by  the  Am- 
philochians,  in  dells,  ravines,  and  by-places:  probably  those 
Amphilochians,  who  slew  them,  would  appropriate  the  arms 
privately,  without  bringing  them  into  the  general  stock.  Upon 
this  calculation,  the  total  number  of  Ambrakiot  slain  in  both 
battles  and  both  pursuits,  would  be  about  6000 ;  a  number  suitable 
to  the  grave  expressions  of  Thucydides,  as  well  as  to  his  statements, 
that  the  first  detachment  which  marched  to  Olpae  was  3000  strong 
— and  that  the  message  sent  home  invoked  as  reinforcement  the 
total  force  of  the  city.  How  totally  helpless  Ambrakia  had  become, 
is  still  more  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Corinthians 
were  obliged  shortly  afterwards  to  send  by  land  a  detachment  of 
300  hoplites  for  its  defence.^ 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  lU.    DiodoruB  (xu.  60)  abridges  the  norratiye  of  Thuojdidds. 
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The  Athenian  triremes  soon  returned  to  their  station  at 
Naupaktus,  after  which  a  convention  was  concluded 
oonchided  between  the  Akamanians  and  Amphilochians,  on  the  one 
br»kuonon«  gidc,  and  thc  Ambrakiots  and  Peloponnesians  (who  had 
Aki^iaiu  fled  after  the  battle  of  Olpse  into  the  territory  of 
t^u^^un'  Salynthius  and  the  Agraei)  on  the  other — ensuring  a  safe 
and  unmolested  egress  to  both  of  the  latter.^  With  the 
Ambrakiots  a  more  permanent  pacification  was  effected:  the 
Akamanians  and  Amphilochians  concluded  with  them  a  peace  and 
alliance  for  100  years,  on  condition  that  they  should  surrender  all 
the  Amphilochian  territory  and  hostages  in  their  possession, 
and  should  bind  themselves  to  ftimish  no  aid  to  Anaktorium,  then 
in  hostility  to  the  Akamanians.  Each  party  however  maintained 
its  separate  alliance — the  Ambrakiots  with  the  Peloponne»an 
confederacy,  the  Akamanians  with  Athens.  It  was  stipulated  that 
the  Akamanians  should  not  be  required  to  assist  the  Ambrakiots 
against  Athens,  nor  the  Ambrakiots  to  assist  the  Akamanians 
against  the  Peloponnesian  league ;  but  against  all  other  enemies, 
each  engaged  to  lend  aid  to  the  other.' 

To  Demosthenes  personally,  the  events  on  the  coast  of  the 
Return  of  Ambrakiau  Gulf  proved  a  signal  good  fortune,  well- 
in  SiUSph^  earned  indeed  by  the  skill  which  he  had  displayed.  He 
to  Athcn*.  ^ag  enabled  to  atone  for  his  impmdence  in  the  ^tolian 
expedition,  and  to  re-establish  himself  in  the  favoiu*  of  the  Athenian 
people.  He  sailed  home  in  triumph  to  Athens,  during  the  course 
of  the  winter,  with  his  reserved  present  of  300  panoplies,  which 
acquired  additional  value  from  the  accident,  that  the  larger 
number  of  panoplies,  reserved  out  of  the  spoil  for  the  Athenian 
people,  were  captured  at  sea,  and  never  reached  Athens.  Accord- 
ingly, those  brought  by  Demosthenes  were  the  only  trophy  of 
the  victory,  and  as  such  were  deposited  in  the  Athenian  temples. 


^  Thucyd.  iii.  1 14.  'AKopvwft  8i  koH 
*A.fKl>iX.oxoi,  dLT€\06yruy  *A$rivcdeffy  Kcd 
Aiifio(r0tyovst  rois  &$  "StoXiyOioy  Ka\ 
*\ypcdovs  KaT€upvyov(riy  *  A.fivpoKU&rais 
Kol  Il€\oiroyyri<rlots  iyax'^pV'^^  i<rw%i- 
<ramo  4^  OlvtaZ&Vf  oXntp  koX  fitraytarrj' 

This  is  a  very  difficult  passage.  Her- 
mann has  conjectured,  and  Poppo, 
Qoller,  and  Dr.  Arnold,  all  approve, 
the  reading  irap^  2aXvv0/ov  instead  of 
the  two  last  words  of  the  sentence. 
The  passage  might  certainly  be  con- 
strued with  this  emendation,   though 


there  would  still  be  an  awkwardness  in 
the  position  of  the  relative  ofrcp  with 
regard  to  its  antecedent,  and  in  the 
position  of  the  particle  irol,  which  ought 
then  properly  to  come  after  fitruydcnt' 
<ray  and  not  before  it.  The  sentence 
would  then  mean,  that  "the  Ambra- 
kiots and  Peloponnesians,  who  had 
originally  taken  refuge  with  Salynthiu*, 
had  moved  away  from  his  territory  to 
(Eniadte,"  from  which  place  they  were 
now  to  enjoy  safe  departure. 
*  Thucyd.  iii.  114. 


Chap.  LI. 


PURIFICATION  OP  DELOS. 
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where  Thucydides  mentions  them  as  still  existing  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote.  ^ 

It  was  in  this  same  autumn  that  the  Athenians  were  induced  by 
an  oracle  to  undertake  the  more  complete  purification  of  JJ^S^^b" 

the  sacred  island  of  Delos.    This  step  was   probably  theAthe- 

-  ••         A     M       •         t  <•!     ni*n«-  Be- 

taken to  propitiate  Apollo,  since  they  were  under  the  vivaioftbe 

persuasion  that  the  terrible  visitation  of  the  epidemic  vaiwith 
was  owing  to  his  wrath.  And  as  it  was  about  this  qpiradour. 
period  that  the  second  attack  of  the  epidemic,  after  having  lasted 
a  year,  disappeared — many  of  them  probably  ascribed  this  relief 
to  the  effect  of  their  pious  cares  at  Delos.  All  the  tombs 
in  the  island  were  opened ;  the  dead  bodies  were  then  exhumed 
and  re-interred  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Rheneia;  and 
orders  were  given  that  for  the  future  neither  deaths  nor  births 
should  take  place  in  the  sacred  island.  Moreover  the  ancient 
Delian  festival — once  the  common  point  of  meeting  and  solemnity 
for  the  whole  Ionic  race,  and  celebrated  for  its  musical  contests, 
before  the  Lydian  and  Persian  conquests  had  subverted  the 
freedom  and  prosperity  of  Ionia — was  now  renewed.  The  Athe- 
nians celebrated  the  festival  with  its  accompanying  matches,  even 
the  chariot-race,  in  a  manner  more  splendid  than  had  ever  been 
known  in  former  times.  They  appointed  a  similar  festival  to  be 
celebrated  every  fourth  year.  At  this  period  they  were  excluded 
both  from  the  Olympic  and  the  Pythian  games,  which  probably 
made  the  revival  of  the  Delian  festival  more  gratifying  to  them. 
The  religious  zeal  and  munificence  of  ^kias  were  strikingly 
displayed  at  Delos.* 


1  Thucyd.  iii.  114.  Ti  «i  y  Oy  iya- 
Ktlfi^ya  4yro7s*ArrtKots  l§po7s 
A7iftoir$4w€t  i^jfpiBiicoa^f  rpuucAcruu  iroM' 
owXiaif  Ktd  $rp»¥  aJtnhs  Kar^wK^vat,  Kal 
iy4p§T0  ifia  a^^  fierit  r^y  rris  Alrw\las 


^vfA^piuf  ifrh  rtUtnis  rris  wpd^tws  &8cc- 
ffripa  ii  Kd$o9os. 

>  Thuovd.  iii.  104;  Plutarch,  NikiAs, 
0.  3,  4 ;  Diodor.  xii.  58. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR  OP  THE  WAR.— CAPTURE  OF  8PHAKTEBIA 

The  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  LacedaBinonians  had  now  become 
Seventh  year  an  Ordinary  enterprise,  undertaken  in  every  year  of  the 
iiiyairionof  war  csccpt  the  tliird  and  sixth,  and  then  omitted  only 
B.C.  426.  from  accidental  causes :  though  the  same  hopes  were  no 
longer  entertained  from  it  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
During  the  present  spring,  Agis  king  of  Sparta  conducted  the 
Peloponnesian  army  into  the  territory,  seemingly  about  the  end  of 
April,  and  repeated  the  usual  ravages. 

It  seemed  however  as  if  Korkyra  were  about  to  become 
DutreMin  the  principal  scene  of  the  year's  military  operatioDS. 
ft^^e  For  the  exiles  of  the  oligarchical  party,  having  come 
Sii^rcwcla*  ^^^  to  *b®  island  and  fortified  themselves  on  Mount 
PeioiJinnt.  Istonc,  Carried  on  war  with  so  much  activity  against  the 
aild  i^^Athe-  Korkyroeans  in  the  city,  that  distress  and  even  famine 
arebJS «nt  ^^'g'^^  there.  Sixty  Peloponnesian  triremes  were  sent 
thither.  thither  to  assist  the  aggressors.  As  soon  as  it  became 
known  at  Athens  how  hardly  the  Korkyraeans  in  the  city  were 
pressed,  orders  were  given  to  an  Athenian  fleet  of  forty  triremes, 
about  to  sail  for  Sicily  under  Eurymedon  and  Sophokles,  to  halt  in 
their  voyage  at  Korkyra,  and  to  lend  whatever  aid  might  be 
needed.^  But  during  the  course  of  this  voyage,  an  incident 
occurred  elsewhere,  neither  foreseen  nor  imagined  by  any  one, 
which  gave  a  new  character  and  promise  to  the  whole  war — illus- 
trating forcibly  the  observations  of  Perikles  and  Archidamus  before 
its  commencement,  on  the  impossibility  of  calculating  what  turn 
events  might  take.* 

So  high  did  Demosthenes  stand  in  the  favour  of  his  countrymen 
i^emosthenes  after  his  brilliant  successes  in  the  Ambrakian  Gulf^  that 
S^'aSi^m  they  granted  him  permission  at  his  own  request  to 
M^rte" *  go  aboard  and  to  employ  the  fleet  in  any  descent  which 
command,  j^g  might  think  expedient  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
The  attachment  of  this  active  oflScer  to  the  Messenians  at  Nau- 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  2,  3.  «  Thucyd.  i.  140;  ii.  11. 


Chap.  Lll.  PYLUS  AND  SPHAKTERIA.  415 

paktus  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  planting  a  detachment 
of  them  on  some  well-chosen  maritime  post  in  the  ancient  Messenian 
territory,  from  whence  they  would  be  able  permanently  to  harass 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  provoke  revolt  among  the  Helots — the 
more  so  from  their  analogy  of  race  and  dialect.  The  Messenians, 
active  in  privateering,  and  doubtless  well-acquainted  with  the 
points  of  this  coast,  all  of  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  their 
ancestors,  had  probably  indicated  to  him  Pylus  on  the  south- 
western shore. 

That  ancient  and  Homeric  name  was  applied  specially  and 
properly  to   denote   the   promontory  which   forms  the   northern 
termination  of  the  modem  bay  of  Navarino  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Sphagia  or  Sphakteria;  though  in  vague  langaage  the  whole 
neighbouring  district  seems    also   to   have    been    called   Pylus. 
Accordingly,  in  circumnavigating  Laconia,  Demosthenes  requested 
that  the  fleet  might  be  detained  at  this  spot  long  enough  to  enable 
him  to  fortify  it,  engaging  himself  to  stay  afterwards  and  maintain 
it  with  a  garrison.     It  was  an  uninhabited  promontory — about 
forty-five  miles  from  Sparta,  that  is,  as  far  distant  as  any  portion 
of  her  territory — presenting  rugged  clifls,  and  easy  of  defence  both 
by  sea  and  land.     But  its  great  additional  recommendation,  with 
reference   to   the    maritime   power  of  Athens,   consisted    in    its 
overhanging  the  spacious  and  secure  basin  now  called  the  bay 
of  Navarino.    That  basin  was  fronted  and  protected  by  He  azm 
the  islet  called  Sphakteria  or  Sphagia,  untrodden,  un-  ffuJ^S* 
tenanted    and   full    of  wood:    which   stretched    along  i7a*fort!**° 
the  coast  for  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters,  leaving  pJISSUX!? 
only  two  narrow  entrances;  one  at  its  northern  end,  sphakteru. 
opposite  to  the  position  fixed  on  by  Demosthenes,  so  confined  as  to 
admit  only  two  triremes  abreast — the  other  at  the  southern  end 
about  four  times  as   broad;    while  the  inner  water  approached 
by  these  two  channels  was  both  roomy  and  protected.     It  was 
on  the   coast  of  Peloponnesus,  a  little  within  the  northern   or 
narrowest  of  the  two   channels,  that  Demosthenes  proposed  to 
plant  his  little   fort — the  ground  being  itself  eminently  &vour- 
able,  with  a  spring  of  fresh  water  ^   in  the  centre  of  the  pro* 
montory.* 

■  Thuoyd.  iv.  26.  ooniult  the  topography  of  the  soene  as 

*  Topogri4>hy  of  Sphakteria  and  Py-  it  stands  now,  we  find  Tarious  circum- 

lua.    llie  description  given  by  Thucy-  stances  which  cannot  possibly  be  recon- 

did^,  of  the  memorable  incidents  in  or  cUed  with  Thucydidds.    Both  Colonel 

near  Pprlus  and  Sphakteria,  is  perfectly  Leake  (Trarels  in  the  Morea,  Yol.  i.  p. 

clear,  mtelligible,  and  consistent  with  402-415)  and  Dr.  Arnold  (Appendix  to 

itself,  as  to  topography.    But  when  we  the  second  and   third  volume  of  hia 
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But  Eurymedon  and  Sophokles  decidedly  rejected  all  proposition 
of  delay ;  and  with  much  reason,  since  they  had  been  informed 


% 


Thucydidds,  p.  444)  have  given  plans  of 
the  coast,  accompanied  with  valuable 
remarks. 

The  main  discrepancy,  between  the 
statement  of  Thucydid^  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  coast,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  breadth  of  the  two  channels 
between  Sphakteria  and  the  mainlnnd. 
The  southern  entrance  into  the  bay  of 
Navarino  is  now  between  1300  and  1400 
yards,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying 
from  5,  7,  28,  33  fathoms ;  whereas 
Thucydidds  states  it  as  having  only  a 
breadth  adequate  to  admit  eight  or  nine 
triremes  abreast.  The  northern  en- 
trance is  about  150  yards  in  width,  with 
a  shoal  or  bar  of  sand  lying  across  it  on 
which  there  are  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches  of  water:  Thucydidds  tells  us 
that  it  afforded  room  for  no  more  than 
two  triremes,  and  his  narrative  implies 
a  much  greater  depth  of  water,  so  as  to 
make  the  entrance  for  triremes  perfectly 
unobstructed. 

Colonel  Leake  supposes  that  Thucy- 
didds  was  misinformed  as  to  the  breadth 
of  the  southern  passage;  but  Dr.  Arnold 
has  on  this  point  given  a  satisfactory 
reply — that  the  narrowness  is  not  merely 
affirmed  in  the  numbers  of  Thucydidds, 
but  is  indirectly  implied  in  his  narra- 
tive, where  he  tells  us  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians intended  to  choke  up  both 
of  them  by  triremes  closely  packed. 
Obviously  this  expedient  could  not  be 
dreamt  of,  except  for  a  very  narrow 
mouth.  The  same  reply  suffices  against 
the  doubts  which  Bloomfield  and  Poppo 
(Comment,  p.  10)  raise  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  numerals  6Kri»  or 
4w4a  in  Thucydidds;  a  doubt  which 
merely  transfers  the  supposed  error 
from  Thucydidds  to  the  writer  of  the 
MS. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  himself  raised  a  still 
graver  doubt;  whether  the  island  now 
called  Sphagia  be  really  the  same  as 
Sphakteria,  and  whether  the  bay  of 
Navarino  be  the  real  harbour  of  Pylus. 
He  suspects  that  the  Pale-Navarino, 
which  has  been  generally  understood  to 
be  Pylus,  was  in  reality  the  ancient 
Sphakteria,  separated  from  the  main- 
land in  ancient  times  by  a  channel  at 
the  north  as  well  as  by  another  at  the 
south-east — though  now  it  is  not  an 
island  at  all.  He  farther  suspects  that 
the  lake  or  lagoon  called  Lake  of  Osmyn 
Aga,  north  of  the  harbour  of  Navarino, 


and  immediately  under  that  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  Sphakteria — was 
the  ancient  harbour  of  Pylus,  in  which 
the  sea-fight  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  took  place.  He  does 
not  indeed  assert  this  as  a  positive 
opinion,  but  leaus  to  it  as  the  most 
probable — admitting  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties either  way. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  stated  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  this  hypothesis 
(p.  447),  but  there  is  one  which  he  has 
not  stated,  which  appears  to  me  the 
most  formidable  of  all,  and  quite  £Bital 
to  the  admissibility  of  his  opinion.  If 
the  Paleokastro  of  Navarino  was  the 
real  ancient  Sphakteria,  it  must  have 
been  a  second  island  situated  to  the 
northward  of  Sphagia.  There  must 
therefore  have  been  two  islands  close 
together  off  the  coast  and  near  the 
scene.  Now  if  the  reader  will  follow 
the  account  of  Thucydidds,  he  will  see 
that  there  certainly  was  no  more  than 
one  island  —  Sphakteria,  without  any 
other  near  or  adjoining  to  it:  see  es- 
pecially c.  13:  the  Athenian  fleet  under 
Eurymedon,  on  first  arriving,  was  obliged 
to  go  back  some  distance  to  the  island 
of  Prdtd,  because  the  island  of  Sphak- 
teria was  full  of  LacedsemoniAn  hoplites: 
if  Dr.  Arnold's  hypothesis  were  ad- 
mitted, there  woula  have  been  notiiing 
to  hinder  them  from  landing  on  Sphagia 
itself — the  same  inference  may  be  de- 
duced from  c.  8.  The  statement  of 
Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  12)  that  there  were  tres 
Sphagia  off  Pylus,  unless  we  suppose 
with  Hardouin  that  two  of  them  were 
mere  rocks,  appears  to  me  inconsistent 
with  the  account  of  Thucydidde. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  alternative 
except  to  suppose  that  a  great  altera- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  two  passages 
which  separate  Sphagia  from  the  main- 
land, during  the  interval  of  2400  years 
which  separates  us  from  Thucydidds. 
The  mainland  to  the  south  of  Navarino 
must  have  been  much  nearer  than  it  is 
now  to  the  southern  portion  of  Sphagia, 
while  the  northern  passage  also  must 
have  been  then  both  narrower  and 
clearer.  To  suppose  a  change  in  ihe 
configuration  of  the  coast  to  this  ex- 
tent, seems  noway  extravagant  :  any 
other  hypothesis  which  may  be  started 
will  be  found  involved  in  much  greater 
difficulty. 
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(though  seemingly   without  truth)   that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
had  actually  reached  Eorkyra.     They  might  well  have  Eurymedon 
remembered  the  mischief  which  had  ensued  three  years  JJ^thlfflJlt^ 
before,  from  the  delay   of  the   reinforcement  sent  to  SSn^ol?^ 
Phormio  in  some  desultory  operations   on   the  coast  of  w?u!SSt8top- 
Krete.    The  fleet  accordingly  passed  by  Pylus  with-  fjli^-fiiflteet 
out  stopping:    but  a  terrible  storm  drove   them  back  St,''iYJSby 
and  forced   them   to  seek  shelter  in  the  very  harbour  *»to™- 
which  Demosthenes  had  fixed  upon — the  only  harbom*  anywhere 
near.    That  officer  took   advantage   of  this  accident  to  renew 
his    proposition,   which    however   appeared  to   the    commanders 
chimerical.     There  were  plenty  of  desert  capes  round  Peloponnesus 
(they  said),  if  he   chose  to  waste  the  resources  of  the   city  in 
occupying  them.*     They  remained   unmoved   by  his   reasons   in 
reply.     Finding  himself  thus  unsuccessful,  Demosthenes  presumed 
upon  the  undefined  permission  granted  to  him  by  the  Athenian 
people,  to   address   himself  first  to   the   soldiers,  last  of  all  to 
the  taxiarchs  or  inferior  officers — and  to  persuade  them  to  second 
his   project,  even  against  the  will   of  the  commanders.     Much 
inconvenience   might   well   have    arisen   from    such    clashing   of 
authority :  but  it  happened  that  both  the  soldiers  and  the  taxiarchs 
took  the  same  view  of  the  case  as  their  commanders,  and  refused 
compliance.     Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  such  reluctance,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  seeming  improbability  of  being  able  to  main- 
tain such  a  post  against  the  great  real,  and  still  greater  supposed, 
superiority  of  Lacedaemonian  land-force.     It  happened  however 
that  the  fleet  was  detained  there  for  some  days  by  stormy  weather ; 
so  that  the  soldiers,  having  nothing  to  do,  were  seized  with  the 
spontaneous  impulse  of  occupying  themselves  with  the  fortification, 
and  crowded  arouud  to  execute  it  with  all  the  emulation  of  eager 
volunteers.     Having  contemplated  nothing  of  the  kind  Demoatbente 
on  starting  from  Athens,  they  had   neither  tools  for  JUlSS"^ 
cutting  stone,  nor  hods  for  carrying  mortar.*    Accord-  J^iSJlSr?** 
ingly  they  were  compelled  to  build  their  wall  by  collecting  23di^*He 
such  pieces  of  rock  or  stones  as  they  found,  and  putting  Ij/^**^^. 
them  together  as  each  happened  to  fit  in:  whenever  ^^^^ 
mortar  was  needed,  they  brought  it  up  on  their  bended  ^  Korkyr*. 
backs,  with  hands  joined  behind  them  to  prevent  it  from  slipping 
away.     Such  deficiencies  were  made  up,  however,  partly  by  the 


>  Thucyd.  iv.  3.  The  account,  alike 
meagre  and  inaccurate,  given  by  Diodo- 
nia  of  these  iutereatiug  events  in  Pylus 


and  Sphakteria,  wiU  be  found  in  Diodor. 
xii.  61-64. 

9  Thucyd.  iv.  4. 
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uabounded  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  partly  by  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  ground,  which  hardly  required  fortification  except  at 
particular  points ;  the  work  was  completed  in  a  rough  way  in  m 
days,  and  Demosthenes  was  left  in  garrison  with  five  ships,  while 
Eurymedon  with  the  main  fleet  sailed  away  to  Eorkyra.  The 
crews  of  the  five  ships  (two  of  which,  however,  were  sent  away 
to  warn  Eurymedon  idfterwards)  would  amount  to  about  1000  men 
in  all.  But  there  presently  arrived  two  armed  Messenian  pri- 
vateers, from  which  Demosthenes  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  forty 
Messenian  hoplites,  together  with  a  supply  of  wicker  shields, 
though  more  fit  for  show  than  for  use,  wherewith  to  arm  his  rowers. 
Altogether,  it  appears  that  he  must  have  had  about  200  hoplites, 
besides  the  half-armed  seamen.^ 

Intelligence  of  this  attempt  to  plant,  even  upon  the  Laoe- 
Slow  march  dsemoniau  territory,  the  annoyance  and  insult  of  a 
Mdnmonuns  hostilc  post,  was  soou  transmitted  to  Sparta.  Yet  no 
Fyius.  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  march  to  the  spot ;  as 

well  from  the  natural  slowness  of  the  Spartan  character,  strength- 
ened by  a  festival  which  happened  to  be  then  going  on,  as 
firom  the  confidence  entertained  that,  whenever  attacked,  the 
expulsion  of  the  enemy  was  certain.  A  stronger  impression 
however  was  made  by  the  news  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
invading  Attica,  who  were  at  the  same  time  sufiering  from  want  of 
provisions  (the  com  not  being  yet  ripe),  and  from  an  unusually 
cold  spring :  accordingly  Agis  marched  them  back  to  Sparta,  and 
the  fortification  of  Pylus  thus  produced  the  effect  of  abridging 
the  invasion  to  the  unusually  short  period  of  fifteen  days.  It 
operated  in  like  manner  to  the  protection  of  Korkyra:  for  the 
Feloponnesian  fleet,  recently  arrived  thither  or  still  on  its  way, 
received  orders  immediately  to  return  for  the  attack  of  Fylua. 
Having  avoided  the  Athenian  fleet  by  transporting  the  ships  across 
the  isthmus  at  Leukas,  it  reached  Pylus  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Lacedaemonian  land-force  from  Sparta,  composed  of  the  Spar- 
tans themselves  and  the  neighbouring  Perioekl  For  the  more 
distant  Perioeki,  as  well  as  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  being  just 
returned  from  Attica,  though  summoned  to  come  as  soon  as  Uiey 
could,  did  not  accompany  this  first  march.' 

At  the  last  moment  before  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  came  in  and 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  9.    Demosthen&i  placed  |  march  down  to  the  shore.    This  implies 
the  greater  number  {rovs    voWots)    of    a  total  which  can  hardly  be  leaa  than 
hia  hoplites    round    the   walls    of  his    200. 
post,   and    selected    sistj/  of  them    to        '  Thucyd.  iv.  8. 
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occupied  the  harbour,  Demosthenes  detached  two  out  of  his  five 
triremes  to  warn  Eurymedon  and  the  main  fleet,  and  to  premntioM 
entreat  immediate  succour :  the  remaining  ships  he  hauled  tibenS^tT de- 
ashore  under  the  fortification,  protecting  them  by  pali-  SjJJ^*"* 
sades  planted  in  front,  and  prepared  to  defend  himself  ^*°*" 
in  the  best  manner  he  could.  Having  posted  the  larger  portion  of 
his  force — some  of  them  mere  seamen  without  arms,  and  many 
only  half-armed — round  the  assailable  points  of  the  fortification,  to 
resist  attacks  from  the  land-force,  he  himself,  with  sixty  chosen 
hoplites  and  a  few  bowmen,  marched  out  of  the  fortification  down 
to  the  sea-shore.  It  was  on  that  side  that  the  wall  was  weakest, 
for  the  Athenians,  confident  in  their  naval  superiority,  had  given 
themselves  little  trouble  to  provide  against  an  assailant  fleet 
Accordingly,  Demosthenes  foresaw  that  the  great  stress  of  the 
attack  would  lie  on  the  sea-side.  His  only  safety  consisted  in 
preventing  the  enemy  from  landing;  a  purpose,  seconded  by 
the  rocky  and  perilous  shore,  which  left  no  possibility  of  approach 
for  ships  except  on  a  narrow  space  immediately  under  the  forti- 
ficatioa  It  was  here  that  he  took  post,  on  the  water's  edge, 
addressing  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  his  men,  and  warning 
them  that  it  was  useless  now  to  display  acuteness  in  summing 
up  perils  which  were  but  too  obvious — and  that  the  only  chance  of 
escape  lay  in  boldly  encountering  the  enemy  before  they  could  set 
foot  ashore ;  the  difficulty  of  efiecting  a  landing  from  diips  in  the 
face  of  resistance  being  better  known  to  Athenian  mariners  than 
to  any  one  else.^ 

With  a  fleet  of  forty-three  triremes  under  Thrasymelidas,  and  a 
powerful  land-force,  simultaneously  attacking,  the  Lace-  ^l^l^^j^ 
dsmonians  had  good  hopes  of  storming  at  once  a  rock  so  ^^'^fj!^ 
hastily  converted  into  a   military  post    But  as  they  atndadetadi- 

nent  to 

foresaw  that  the  first  attack  might  possibly  fail,  and  that  occopr  the 
the  fleet  of  Eurymedon  would  probably  return,  they  spiuk^ria, 
resolved  to  occupy  forthwith  the  island  of  Sphakteria,  the  r^^ 
natural  place  where  the  Athenian  fleet  would  take  station  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  garrison  ashore.    The  neighbouring 
coast  on  the  mainland  of  Peloponnesus  was  both  harbourless  and 
hostile,  so  that  there  was  no  other  spot  near,  where  they  could 
take  station.     And  the  Lacedaemonian  commanders  reckoned  upon 
being  able  to   stop  up,  as  it  were   mechanically,  both  the  two 
entrances  into  the  harbour,  by  triremes  lashed  together  from 
the  island  to  the  mainland,  with  their  prows  pointing  outwards :  so 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  10. 
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that  they  would  be  able  at  any  rate,  occupying  the  island  as  well 
as  the  two  channels,  to  keep  off  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  to  hold 
Demosthenes  closely  blocked  up^  on  the  rock  of  Pylus,  where 
his  provisions  would  quickly  fail  him.  With  these  views  they 
drafted  off  by  lot  some  hoplites  from  each  of  the  Spartan  loclii, 
accompanied  as  usual  by  Helots,  and  sent  them  across  to  Sph&k- 
teria;  while  their  land-force  and  their  fleet  approached  at  once 
to  attack  the  fortification. 

Of  the  assault  on  the  land-side  we  hear  little.  The  Laced»- 
They  attack  moniuns  wcrc  proverbially  unskilful  in  the  attack  of  any- 
^  ffiJrid  thing  like  a  fortified  place,  and  they  appear  now  to  have 
d^if^Bra"  niade  little  impression.  But  the  chief  stress  and  vigour 
atuJk  oif^uie  ^^  ^hc  attack  came  on  the  sea-side,  as  Demosthenes  had 
•ea-side.  foreseen.  The  landing-place,  even  where  practicable, 
was  still  rocky  and  difficult — and  so  narrow  in  dimensions,  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  ships  could  only  approach  by  small  squadrons  at  a 
time  ;  while  the  Athenians  maintained  their  ground  firmly  to  pre- 
vent a  single  man  from  setting  foot  on  land.  The  assailing  tri- 
remes rowed  up  with  loud  shouts  and  exhortations  to  each  other, 
striving  to  get  so  placed  as  that  the  hoplites  in  the  bow  could 
effect  a  landing :  but  such  were  the  difficulties  arising  partly  fix)m 
the  rocks  and  partly  from  the  defence,  that  squadron  after  squad- 
ron tried  this  in  vain.  Nor  did  even  the  gallant  example  of 
Brasidas  procure  for  them  any  better  success.  That  officer,  com- 
manding a  trireme,  and  observing  that  some  of  the  pilots  near 
him  were  cautious  in  driving  their  ships  close  in  shore  for  fear  of 
staving  them  against  the  rocks,  indignantly  called  to  them  not  to 
spare  the  planks  of  their  vessels  when  the  enemy  had  insulted 
them  by  erecting  a  fort  in  the  country :  Lacedsemouians  (he  ex- 
claimed) ought  to  carry  the  landing  by  force,  even  though  their 
ships  should  be  dashed  to  pieces :  the  Peloponnesian  allies  ought 
to  be  forward  in  sacrificing  their  ships  for  Sparta,  in  return  for  the 
many  services  which  she  had  rendered  to  them.^  Foremost  in 
performance  as  well  as  in  exhortation,  Brasidas  constrained  his  own 
pilot  to  drive  his  ship  close  in,  and  advanced  in  person  even  on  to 
the  landing- steps,  for  the  purpose  of  leaping  first  ashore.  But 
here  he  stood  exposed  to  all  the  weapons  of  the  Athenian  de- 
fendei's,  who  beat  him  back  and  pierced  him  with  so  many  wounds. 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  8.    rohs  fi^v  olv  tinrXovs 
rats   vavaty   h.yriitp^pois    fi^C^y   K\^(rfiy 

'Thucyd.   iv.    11,    12;    Diodor.    xii. 
Consult  an  excellent  note  of  Dr.  Arnold 


on  this  passage,  in  which  he  contrasts 
the  looseness  and  exaggeration  of  Dio- 
dorus  with  the  modest  distinctness  of 
Thucydiddd. 
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that  he  fainted  away  and  fell  back  in  to  the  bows  (or  foremost  part 
of  the  trireme,  beyond  the  rowers) ;  while  his  shield,  slipping 
away  from  the  arm,  dropped  down  and  rolled  overboard  into  the 
sea.  His  ship  was  obliged  to  retire,  like  the  rest,  without  having 
effected  any  landing.  All  these  successive  attacks  from  the  sea, 
repeated  for  one  whole  day  and  a  part  of  the  next,  were  repulsed 
by  Demosthenes  and  his  little  band  with  victorious  bravery.  To 
both  sides  it  seemed  a  strange  reversal  of  ordinary  relations,^  that 
the  Athenians,  essentially  maritime,  should  be  fighting  on  land — 
and  that  too  Laceds&monian  land — against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  select  land-warriors  of  Greece,  now  on  ship-board,  and  striving 
in  vain  to  compass  a  landing  on  their  own  shore.  The  Athenians, 
in  honour  of  their  success,  erected  a  trophy,  the  chief  ornament  of 
which  was  the  shield  of  Brasidas,  cast  ashore  by  the  waves. 

On  the  third   day,  the  Lacedaemonians   did  not  repeat  their 
attack,  but  sent  some  of  their  vessels  round  to  Asine 
in  the  M essenian  Gulf  for  timber  to  construct  battering  Eurymedon 
machines ;  which  they  intended  to  employ  against  the  nUn  fleet  to 
wall  of  Demosthenes  on  the  side  towards  the  harbour,      "*" 
where  it  was  higher,  and  could  not  be  assailed  without  machines, 
but  where  at  the  same  time  there  was  great  facility  in  landing — 
for  their  previous  attack    had  been  made  on   the  side  fronting 
the  sea,  where  the  wall  was  lower,  but  the  difficulties  of  landing 
insuperable.' 

But  before  these  ships  came  back,  the  face  of  affairs  was 
seriously  changed  by  the  imwelcome  return  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
from  Zakynthus  under  Eurymedon,  reinforced  by  four  Chian  ships 
and  some  of  the  guard-ships  at  Naupaktus,  so  as  now  to  muster 
fifty  sail.  The  Athenian  admiral,  finding  the  enemy's  fleet  in 
possession  of  the  harbour,  and  seeing  both  the  island  of  Sphakteria 
occupied,  and  the  opposite  shore  covered  with  Lacedaemonian 
hoplites  ' — for  the  allies  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnesus  had  now 
arrived — looked  around  in  vain  for  a  place  to  land.  He  could 
find  no  other  night-station  except  the  uninhabited  island  of  Prote, 
not  very  far  distant.  From  hence  he  sailed  forth  in  the  morning 
to  Pylus,  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement — ^hoping  that  perhaps 
the  Lacedaemonians  might  coine  out  to  fight  him  in  the  open  sea, 
but  resolved,  if  this  did  not  happen,  to  force  his  way  in  and  attack 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  12.    iw\  iroXb  yikp  ivolti  !      •  Thucyd.  !▼.  13.     ikwlCorrts  rh  iradb 
rris  1i6^fis  4 if  t«  rrfrf,  ro7s  fA^y  ^ft-  '  rhr  \ifi4va  ruxos  IJif'Of  fiky  lx<**'»  A»o- 
p^tus  fidXtirra  cfyoi  icol  r^  rtfi  Kpari-  '  fidffttts  8i  ftdKurra  oUtnis  4Xciy  ^iixoMUf. 
irrois,   rois   91   BaXafftriois   re   koI    reus  i  See  Poppo's  note  upon  this  pMMge, 
yavffl  wKuirroy  vpoix^tv,  \      '  Thuoyd.  It.  14. 
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the  fleet  in  the  harbour ;  the  breadth  of  sea  between  Sphakteria 
and  the  mainland  being  sufficient  to  admit  of  nautical  manoeaTie.^ 
The  Lacedaemonian  admirals,  seemingly  confounded  by  the  speed 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  coming  back,  never  thought  of  sailing  oat 
of  the  harbour  to  fight,  nor  did  they  even  realise  their  scheme  of 
blocking  up  the  two  entrances  of  the  harbour  with  triremes  closely 
lashed  together.  Leaving  both  entrances  open,  they  determined 
to  defend  themselves  within :  but  even  here,  so  defective  were 
their  precautions,  that  several  of  their  triremes  were  yet  moored, 
and  the  rowers  not  fully  aboard,  when  the  Athenian  admirals 
sailed  in  by  both  entrances  at  once,  to  attack  them.  Most  of  the 
He  defeats  Laccddemonian  triremes,  afloat  and  in  fighting  trim, 
d£L^^  resisted  the  attack  for  a  certain  time,  but  were  at  length 
hSbour^f  vanquished  and  driven  back  to  the  shore;  many  of  them 
Pyiua.  ^^h  serious  injury."     Five  of  them  were  captured  and 

towed  ofi^,  one  with  all  her  crew  aboard.  The  Athenians,  vigorously 
pursuing  their  success,  drove  against  such  as  took  refuge  on  the 
shore,  as  well  as  those  which  were  not  manned  at  the  moment 
when  the  attack  began,  and  had  not  been  able  to  get  afloat  or  into 
action.  Some  of  the  vanquished  triremes  being  deserted  by  their 
crews,  who  jumped  out  upon  the  land,  the  Athenians  were  pro- 
ceeding to  tow  them  ofl^,  when  the  Lacedasmonian  hoplites  on  the 
shore  opposed  a  new  and  strenuous  resistance.  Excited  to  the 
utmost  pitch  by  witnessing  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  their  fleet, 
and  aware  of  the  cruel  consequences  which  turned  upon  it — ^they 
marched  all  armed  into  the  water,  seized  the  ships  to  prevent 
them  from  being  dragged  off,  and  engaged  in  a  desperate  conflict 
to  baffle  the  assailants.  We  have  already  seen  a  dmilar  act  of 
bravery,  two  years  before,  on  the  part  of  the  Messenian  hoplites 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  13.  The  Lacedeemo- 
nianB  •irapf(rK€vi(oyrOt  ^y  ^(nrX/p  tit,  i^s 

trovrts. 

The  expreesion  "the  harbour  which 
was  not  small/'  to  designate  the  spa- 
cious bay  of  Navarino,  has  excited  much 
remark  from  Mr.  Bloomfield  and  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  the  latter  to  suspect 
that  the  harbour  meant  by  Thucydidds 
was  not  the  bay  of  Nayarino,  but  the 
neighbouring  lake  of  Osmyn  Aga. 

I  have  already  discussed  that  suppo- 
sition  in  a  former  note:  but  in  refer- 
ence to  the  expression  ob  fffAiKp^,  we 
may  observe^  firat,  that  the  use  of  nega- 
tive ezpresaions  to  convey  a  positive 


idea  would  be  in  the  ordinary  manner 
of  Thucydidls. 

But  farther — ^I  have  stated  in  a  pre- 
vious note  that  it  is  indispenaabla,  in 
my  judgement,  to  suppose  the  island  of 
Sphakteria  to  have  touched  the  main- 
land much  more  closely  in  the  time  of 
Thucydidds  than  it  does  now.  At  that 
time  therefore,  very  probably,  the  basin 
of  Navarino  was  not  bo  lugo  aa  we  now 
find  it. 

■  Thucyd.  iv.  14.  Hrpm^aw  fih 
ToXA^f,  T^VTc  8*  llKafiov.  We  cannot  in 
English  speak  of  ipoundina  a  trireme— 
though  the  Greek  word  is  both  lively 
and  accurate,  to  represent  the  blow 
inflicted  by  Uie  impinging  beak  of  an 
enemy^B  ship. 
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accompanying  the  fleet  of  Phormio  near  Naupaktus.^  Extra- 
ordinary daring  and  valour  was  here  displayed  on  both  sides,  in 
the  attack  as  well  as  in  the  defence,  and  such  was  the  clamour  and 
eonfiision,  that  neither  the  land- skill  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor 
the  sea^kill  of  the  Athenians,  were  of  much  avail :  the  contest 
was  one  of  personal  valour,  and  con«derable  suffering,  on  both 
sides.  At  length  the  Lacedemonians  carried  their  point,  and 
saved  all  the  ships  ashore ;  none  being  carried  away  except  those 
at  first  captured.  Both  parties  thus  separated:  the  Athenians 
retired  to  ^e  fortress  at  Pylus,  where  they  were  doubtless  hailed 
with  overflowing  joy  by  their  comrades,  and  where  they  erected 
a  trophy  for  their  victory — ^ving  up  the  enemy's  dead  for  burial, 
and  picking  up  the  floating  wrecks  and  pieces.' 

But  the  great  prize  of  die  victory  was  neither  in  the  five  ships 
captured,  nor  in  the  relief  afforded  to  the  besieged  at  TheLMe. 
Pylus.     It  lay  in  the  hoplites  occupying  the  island  of  StSSii^t 
Sphakteria,  who  were  now  cut  off  from  the  mainland,  as  up'^j^MUbe 
well  as  from  all  supplies.     The  Athenians,  sailing  round  fl(!!|un^ 
it  in  triumph,  already  looked  upon  them  as  their  prisoners ;  ^IhSlkterUt 
while  the  Lacedaemonians  on   the   opposite  mainland,  ^^^{Sll^Sut 
deeply  distressed  but  not  knowing  what  to  do,  sent  to  ^^^ 
Sparta  for  advice.     So  grave  was  the  emergency,  that  the  Ephors 
came  in  person  to  the  spot  forthwith.     Since  they  could  still  muster 
sixty  triremes,  a  greater  number  than  the  Athenians — bemdes  a 
large  force  on  land,  and  the  whole  command  of  the  resources  of 
the  country, — ^while  the  Athenians  had  no  footing  on  shore  except 
the  contracted  promontory  of  Pylus,  we  might  have  imagined  that 
a  strenuous  effort  to  carry  off  the  imprisoned  detachment  across  the 
narrow  strait  to  the  mainland  would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of 
success.     And  probably,  if  ^ther  Demosthenes  or  Braeidas  had 
been  in  command,  such  an  effort  would  have  been  made.    But 
Lacedaemonian  courage  was  rather  stedfast  and  unyielding  than 
adventurous.     Moreover  the  Athenian  superiority  at  sea  exercised 
a  sort  of  fasdnation  over  men's  minds  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Spartans  themselves  on  land ;  so  that  the  Ephors,  on  reaching 
Pylus,  took  a  desponding  view  of  their  position,  and  sent  a  herald 
to  the  Athenian  generals  to  propose  an  armistice,  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  envoys  to  go  to  Athens  and  treat  for  peace. 

To  this  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  assented,  and  an  armistice 
was  concluded  on  the  following  terms.  The  Lacedaemonians  agreed 
to  surrender  not  only  all  their  triremes  now  in  the  harbour,  but 

1  See  aboTe  in  this  History,  chap.  zlix.  *  Thucyd.  W%  \^f  \^» 
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also  all  the  rest  in  their  ports,  altogether  to  the  number  of  sixty ; 
also  to  abstain  from  all  attack  upon  the  fortress  at  Pylus  either  by 
land  or  sea,  for  such  time  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  mission  of 
envoys  to  Athens  as  well  as  for  their  return,  both  to  be  effected  in 
an  Athenian  trireme  provided  for  the  purpose.     The  Athenians  on 
their  side  engaged  to  desist  from  all  hostilities  during  the  like 
interval ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  keep  strict  and  un- 
remitting watch  over  the  island,  yet  without  landing  upon  it     Fot 
the  subsistence  of  the  detachment  in  the  island,  the  Lacediemonians 
were  permitted  to  send  over  every  day  two  choenikes  of  barley-meal 
in  cakes  ready  baked,  two  kotylae  of  wine,*  and  some  meat,  for 
each  hoplite — together  with  half  that  quantity  for  each  of  the 
attendant  Helots  ;  but  this  was  all  to  be  done  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Athenians,  with  peremptory  obligations  to  send  no  secret 
additional  supplies.     It  was  moreover  expressly  stipulated  that  if 
any  one    provision  of  the  armistice,  small  or  great,   were  vio- 
lated, the  whole  should  be  considered  as  null  and  void.      Lastly, 
the    Athenians    engaged,    on   the    return    of    the   envoys  from 
Athens,  to  restore  the  triremes  in  the  same  condition  as  they  re- 
ceived them. 

Such  terms  sufficiently  attest  the  humiliation  and  anxiety  of  the 
Mission  of  Lacedaemonians  ;  while  the  surrender  of  their  entire 
iSf^™y«  naval  force,  to  the  number  of  sixty  triremes,  which  was 
to  pro^*  forthwith  carried  into  effect,  demonstrates  at  the  same 
EudtSere-  *^™®  ^^*^  ^'^^7  sinccrcly  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
TOwJereS*^  obtaining  peace.  Well-aware  that  they  were  themselves 
sphakteria.  thc  Original  bcginncrs  of  the  war,  at  a  time  when  the 
Athenians  desired  peace — and  that  the  latter  had  besides  made 
fruitless  overtures  while  under  the  pressure  of  the  epidemic — 
they  presumed  that  the  same  disposition  still  prevailed  at  Athens, 
and  that  their  present  pacific  wishes  would  be  so  gladly  welcomed 
as  to  procure  without  difficulty  the  relinquishment  of  the  prisoners 
in  Sphakteria.* 

The  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  conveyed  to  Athens  in  an  Athenian 
trireme,  appeared  before  the  public  assembly  to  set  forth  their 
mission,  according  to  custom,  prefacing  their  address  with  some 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  16.  The  Choonix  was 
equivalent  to  about  two  pints  ^  English 
dry  measure:  it  was  considered  as  the 
usual  daily  sustenance  for  a  slave. 
Each  Lacedsemonian  soldier  had  there- 
fore double  of  this  daily  allowance, 
besides  meat,  in  weight  and  quantity 
not  specified:  the  fact  that  the  quan- 
tity of  meat  is  not  specilied  seems  to 


show  that  they  did  not  fSoar  abuse  in 
this  item. 

The  Kotyla  contained  about  half  a 
pint,  English  wine  measure:  each  Lace- 
dsemonian  soldier  had  therefore  a  pint 
of  wine  daily.  It  was  always  the  prac- 
tice in  Greece  to  drink  the  wine  with  a 
large  admixture  of  water. 

'  Tliucyd.  iv.  21 :  compare  vii.  18. 
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apologies  for  that  brevity  of  speech  which  belonged  to  their 
country.  Their  proposition  was  in  substance  a  very  simple  one — 
*^  Give  up  to  us  the  men  in  the  island,  and  accept,  in  exchange  for 
this  favour,  peace,  with  the  alliance  of  Sparta."  They  enforced 
their  cause  by  appeals,  well-turned  and  conciliatory,  partly  indeed 
to  the  generosity,  but  still  more  to  the  prudential  calculation  of 
Athens ;  explicitly  admitting  the  high  and  glorious  vantage-ground 
on  which  she  was  now  placed,  as  well  as  their  own  humbled  dignity 
and  inferior  position.^  They,  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  first  and 
greatest  power  in  Greece,  were  smitten  by  adverse  fortune  of  war 
— and  that  too  without  misconduct  of  their  own,  so  that  they  were 
for  the  first  time  obliged  to  solicit  an  enemy  for  peace ;  which 
Athens  had  the  precious  opportunity  of  granting,  not  merely  with 
honour  to  herself,  but  also  in  such  manner  as  to  create  in  their 
minds  an  inefiaceable  friendship.  And  it  became  Athens  to  make 
use  of  her  present  good  fortune  while  she  had  it, — ^not  to  rely  upon 
its  permanence  nor  to  abuse  it  by  extravagant  demands.  Her  own 
imperial  prudence,  as  well  as  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
Spartans,  might  teach  her  how  unexpectedly  the  most  di8asth>us 
casualties  occurred.  By  granting  what  was  now  asked,  she  might 
make  a  peace  which  would  be  far  more  durable  than  if  it  were 
founded  on  the  extorted  compliances  of  a  weakened  enemy, 
because  it  would  rest  on  Spartan  honour  and  gratitude;  the 
greater  the  previous  enmity,  the  stronger  would  be  such  reac- 
tionary sentiment.'  But  if  Athens  should  now  refuse,  and  if,  in 
the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  men  in  Sphakteria  should 
perish — a  new  and  inexpiable  ground  of  quarrel,'  peculiar  to 
Sparta  herself,  woidd  be  added  to  those  already  subsisting,  which 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  18.  yvwrt  8^  ical  is 
rhs  iifitripas  vvv  ^vfA^opiis  airiSt^yrcs,  &o. 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  19. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  20.  iifuy  J^  koXws, 
cfrcp  ir6r€,  Ix**  itfuporipois  ^  ^waXXayii, 
wply  Ti  MiKttrrov  8i^  fiiffov  y9v6yL9yov 
ilfias  Kara\afiuy,  iv  f  iofirfiai  ktHtop  Ofiiy 
ix^po^  ^P^'  "^  icoiyp  Ka\  tUlay 
Ixciy,  6fias  9k  <rrcfni$riyat  Sty  yvy  vpoKOr 

I  underatand  these  words  Koiy^  and 
i9la  agreeably  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Scholiast,  from  whom  Dr.  Arnold,  as 
well  as  Poppo  and  Goller,  depart,   in 


Dr.  Arnold  translates  it — "we  shall 
hate  you  not  only  nationally,  for  the 
wound  you  will  have  inflicted  on  Sparta; 
but  also  individually,  because  so  many 
of  us  will  have  lost  our  near  relations 
from  your  inflexibility."  '*  The  Spartan 
aristocracy  (he  adds)  would  feel  it  a 
personal  wound  to  lose  at  once  so  many 
of  its  members,  connected  by  blood  or 
marriage  with  its  principal  families : 
compare  Thucyd.  v.  15." 

We  must  recollect  however  that  the 
Athenians  could  not  possibly  know  at 
this  time  that  the  hoplites  inclosed  in 


my  judgement,  erroneously.  The  whole  .  Sphakteria  belonged  in  great  proportion 
war  had  been  begun  in  consequence  of  |  to  the  first  families  in  Sparta.  And  the 
the  complaints  of  the  Peloponnesian  I  Spartan  envoys  would  surely  have  the 
allies,  and  of  wrongs  alleged  to  have  I  diplomatic  prudence  to  abstain  from 
been  done  to  them  by  Athens :  Sparta  .  any  facts  or  arguments  which  would 
herself  had  no  ground  of  complaint—*  i  reveal,  or  even  suggest,  to  them  so  im- 
nothing  of  which  she  desired  redress.       '  portant  a  secret. 
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rather  concerned  Sparta  as  the  chief  of  the  Pcloponnesian  con- 
federacy. Nor  was  it  only  the  goodwill  and  gratitude  of  the 
Spartans  which  Athens  would  earn  by  accepting  the  proportion 
tendered  to  her ;  she  would  farther  acquire  the  grace  and  glory 
of  conferring  peace  on  Greece,  which  all  the  Greeks  would  recog- 
nize as  her  act  And  when  once  the  two  pre-eminent  powers, 
Athens  and  Sparta,  were  established  in  cordial  amity,  the  re- 
maining Grecian  states  would  be  too  weak  to  resist  what  they  two 
might  prescribe.^ 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
assembly  at  Athens.  It  was  discreetly  calculated  for  their  purpose, 
though  when  we  turn  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
read  the  lofty  declarations  of  the  Spartan  Ephors  and  assembly 
respecting  the  wrongs  of  their  allies  and  the  necessity  of  extorting 
full  indemnity  for  them  from  Athens — the  contrast  is  indeed 
striking.  On  this  occasion,  the  Lacedaemonians  acted  entirely  for 
themselves  and  from  consideration  of  their  own  necessities ;  severing 
themselves  from  their  allies,  and  soliciting  a  special  peace  for 
themselves,  with  as  little  scruple  as  the  Spartan  general  Menedseus 
during  the  preceding  year,  when  he  abandoned  his  Ambrakiot 
confederates  after  the  battle  of  Olpae,  to  conclude  a  separate 
capitulation  with  Demosthenes. 

The  course  proper  to  be  adopted  by  Athens  in  reference  to  the 
proposition,  however,  was  by  no  means  obvious.  In  all  probability, 
The  Athe-  the  trireme  which  brought  the  Lacedemonian  envoys  also 
^sumoeof^  brought  the  first  news  of  that  unforeseen  and  instanta- 
^re°thTi«-  neous  turn  of  events,  which  had  rendered  the  Spartans  in 
NuSSll^  Sphakteria  certain  prisoners,  (so  it  was  then  conceived) 
iSS^iT'*  and  placed  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  their  power ; 
^^^j^^^  thus  giving  a  totally  new  diaracter  to  the  war.  The 
SSL*^****^'  ^"dden  arrival  of  such  prodigious  intelligence— the  as- 
naakingpcace.  touudiug  prescucc  of  Lacedflemonian  envoys,  bearing  the 
olive-branch  and  in  an  attitude  of  humiliation — must  have  pro- 
duced in  the  susceptible  public  of  Athens  emotions  of  the  utmost 
intensity ;  an  elation  and  confidence  such  as  had  probably  never 
been  felt  since  the  reconquest  of  Samos.  It  was  difficult  at  first  to 
measure  the  full  bearings  of  the  new  situation,  and  even  Perikles 
himself  might  have  hesitated  what  to  recommend.  But  the  imme- 
diate and  dominant  impression  with  the  general  public  was,  that 


1  Thucyd.  iv.  20.  iifi&y  yhp  Kcd  ifuov 
rabrii  \ty6trrwy  r6  yt  &XXo  'EAAi^i^iic^r 
tart   trt   ^woMcrrtpoy    hy    ri    iiiyiara 


rifi^tt, 

Aristophante,  Pao.  1048.    *E^^  rvci- 
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Athens  might  now  ask  her  own  tenns,  as  consideration  for  the 
prisoners  in  the  island.^ 

Of  this  reigning  tendency  Kleon'  made  himself  the  emphatic 
organ,  as  he  had  done  three  years  before  in  the  sentence  passed 
on  the  Mitylenseans ;  a  man  who — ^like  leading  journals  in  modem 
times — often  appeared  to  guide  the  public  because  he  gave  vehe- 
ment utterance  to  that  which  they  were  already  feeling,  and  carried 
it  out  in  its  collateral  bearings  and  consequences.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  doubtless  spoke  with  the  most  genuine  conviction ;  for 
he  was  full  of  the  sentiment  of  Athenian  force  and  Athenian 
imperial  dignity,  as  well  as  disposed  to  a  sanguine  view  of  future 
chances.  Moreover,  in  a  discussion  like  that  now  opened,  where 
there  was  much  room  for  doubt,  he  came  forward  with  a  proposition 
at  once  plain  and  decisive.  Reminding  the  Athenians  of  the 
dishonourable  truce  of  Thirty  years  to  which  they  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  misfortunes  of  the  time  to  accede,  fourteen  years 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war — ^Kleon  insisted  that  now  was  the 
time  for  Athens  to  recover  what  she  had  then  lost — Nissea,  Pegie, 
TrcBzen,  and  Achaia.  He  proposed  that  Sparta  should  be  required 
to  restore  these  to  Athens,  in  exchange  for  the  soldiers  now  blocked 
up  in  Sphakteria ;  after  which  a  truce  might  be  concluded  for  as 
long  a  time  as  might  be  deemed  expedient 

This  decree,  adopted  by  the  assembly,  was  communicated  as  the 
answer  of  Athens  to  the  Lacedsemonian  envoys,  who  had  The  envoji 
probably  retired  after  their  first  address,  and  were  now  ^.mt  to 
sent  for  again  into  the  assembly  to  hear  it     On  being  ^^S^ 
informed  of  the  resolution,  they  made  no  comment  on  its  ^^SiS^ 
substance,  but  invited  the  Athenians  to  name  commis-  ^^pent 
sioners,  who  might  discuss  with  them  fi-eely  and  deli-  JJJ^JUt^Sj* 
berately  suitable  terms  for  a  pacification.     Here  however  """^ 
Kleon  burst  upon  them  with  an  indignant  rebuke.     He  had  thought 
from  the  first  (he  said)  that  they  came  with  dishonest  purposes,  but 
now  the  thing  was  clear — nothing  else  could  be  meant  by  this  desire 
to  treat  with  some  few  men  apart  ft*om  the  general  public     If  they 
had  really  any  fair  proposition  to  make,  he  called  upon  ihem  to 


1  Thucyd.iT.  21. 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  21.    fJikiffra  9^  alnobs 

ytty^s  fccrr'  iK^iv^v  rhv  XP^'^^^  ^^  ''^  '''f 
i^/i^  viBarAraros*  iced    lTC«rcr   kvoKpi' 

This  Mntence  reads  like  a  first  intro- 
duction of  Kleon  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader.    It  would  appear  that  Thuoy-' 


didds  had  f<Mrsottfln  that  he  had  before 
introduced  Kleon  on  occasion  of  the 
Blitylensean  surrender,  and  that  too  in 
language  very  much  the  same — iiL  86. 
fco}  VLki^y  6  KXcoiy^ov, — ih^  feed  is  rit 
&XXa  fiuu^airos  rwy  voXirdr,  iral  r^ 
9iifjL^  wapii  veX^  iy  r^  r4r9  vifaHh^trof, 
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proclaim  it  openly  to  all.  But  this  the  envoys  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  do.  They  had  probably  come  with  authority  to  make 
certain  concessions ;  but  to  announce  these  concessions  forthwith, 
would  have  rendered  negotiation  impossible,  besides  dishonouring 
them  in  the  face  of  their  allies.  Such  dishonour  would  be  incurred, 
too,  without  any  advantage,  if  the  Athenians  should  after  all  reject 
the  terms,  which  the  temper  of  the' assembly  before  them  rendered 
but  too  probable.  Moreover,  they  were  totally  unpractised  in  the 
talents  for  dealing  with  a  public  assembly,  such  discussions  being 
so  rare  as  to  be  practically  unknown  in  the  Lacedaemonian  system. 
To  reply  to  the  denunciation  of  a  vehement  speaker  like  Kleon, 
required  readiness  of  elocution,  dexterity,  and  self-command,  which 
they  had  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring.  They  remained  silent 
— abashed  by  the  speaker  and  intimidated  by  the  temper  of  the 
assembly.  Their  mission  was  thus  terminated,  and  they  were  re- 
conveyed  in  the  trireme  to  Pylus.* 

It  is  probable  that  if  these  envoys  had  been  able  to  make  an 
Remarks  ou  cfFcctive  reply  to  Kleon,  and  to  defend  their  proposition 
and  on  the  agaiust  his  charge  of  fraudulent  purpose,  they  would  have 
Athens.  bccu  sustaiucd  by  Nikias  and  a  certain  number  of  leading 
Athenians,  so  that  the  assembly  might  have  been  brought  at  least 
to  try  the  issue  of  a  private  discussion  between  diplomatic  agents 
on  both  sides.  But  the  case  was  one  in  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  envoys  should  stand  forward  with  some  defence 
for  themselves ;  which  Nikias  might  effectively  second,  but  could 
not  originate  :  and  as  they  were  incompetent  to  this  task,  the  whole 
affair  broke  down.  We  shall  hereafter  find  other  examples,  in 
which  the  incapacity  of  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  to  meet  the  open 
debate  of  Athenian  political  life,  is  productive  of  mischievous 
results.  In  this  case,  the  proposition  of  the  envoys  to  enter  into 
treaty  with  select  commissioners,  was  not  only  quite  reasonable,  but 
afforded  the  only  possibility  (though  doubtless  not  a  certainty)  of 
some  ultimate  pacification  :  and  the  manoeuvre  whereby  Kleon  dis- 
credited it  was  a  grave  abuse  of  publicity — not  unknown  in  modem, 
though  more  frequent  in  ancient,  political  life.  Kleon  probably 
thought  that  if  commissioners  were  named,  Nikias,  Laches,  and 
other  politicians  of  the  same  rank  and  colour,  would  be  the  persons 
selected ;  persons  whose  anxiety  for  peace  and  alliance  with  Sparta 
would  make  them  over-indulgent  and  careless  in  securing  the  in- 
terests of  Athens.  It  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  describe  the 
conduct  of  Nikias  four  years  afterwards,  that  this  suspicion  was  not 
ill-grounded. 

»  TUucyd.  iv.  22. 


Chap.  LIT. 


TEMPER  OP  THE  ATHENIANS. 
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Unfortunately  Thucydides,  in  describing  the  proceedings  of  this 
assembly,  so  important  in  its  consequences  because  it  intercepted  a 
promising  opening  for  peace,  is  brief  as  usual — telling  us  only  what 
was  said  by  Kleon  and  what  was  decided  by  the  assembly.  But 
though  nothing  is  positively  stated  respecting  Nikias  and  his 
partisans,  we  learn  from  other  sources,  and  we  may  infer  from  what 
afterwards  occurred,  that  they  vehemently  opposed  Eicon,  and  that 
they  looked  coldly  on  the  subsequent  enterprise  against  Sphakteria 
as  upon  his  peculiar  measure.^ 

It  has  been  common  to  treat  the  dismissal  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
envoys  on  this  occasion  as  a  peculiar  specimen  of  democratical  folly. 
Yet  over-estimation  of  the  prospective  chances  arising  out  of 
success,  to  a  degree  more  extravagant  than  that  of  which  Athens 
was  now  guilty,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  democracy.  Other 
governments,  opposed  to  democracy  not  less  in  temper  than  in  form 
— an  able  despot  like  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  a  powerful 
aristocracy  like  that  of  England  * — have  found  success  to  the  full  aa 
misleading.  That  Athens  should  desire  to  profit  by  this  unex- 
pected piece  of  good  fortune,  was  perfectly  reasonable :  that  she 
should  make  use  of  it  to  regain  advantages  which  former  misfor- 
tunes had  compelled  herself  to  surrender,  was  a  feeling  not  un- 
natural. And  whether  the  demand  was  excessive,  or  by  how  much 
— is  a  question  always  among  the  most  embarrassing  for  any 
government — ^kingly,  oligarchical,  or  democratical — to  determine. 

We  may  however  remark  that  Kleon  gave  an  impolitic  turn  to 
Athenian  feeling,  by  directing  it  towards  the  entire  and  literal 


1  Platarch,  Nikiaa,  c.  7 ;  Philochonu, 
Fragm.  105,  ed.  Didot. 

'  Lei  U8  read  some  remarkfl  of  Mr. 
Barke  on  the  temper  of  England  during 
the  American  war. 

"Tou  remember  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  American  war,  you  were 
matly  divided ;  and  a  very  strong 
body,  if  not  the  strongest,  opposed 
itself  to  the  madness  which  every  art 
and  every  power  were  employed  to  ren- 
der popular,  in  order  that  the  errors  of 
the  rulers  might  be  lost  in  the  general 
blindness  of  the  nation.  This  opposi- 
tion  continued  untU  after  our  great, 
but  most  unfortunate  victory  at  Long 
Island.  Then  all  the  mounds  and 
banks  of  our  constancy  were  borne 
down  at  once ;  and  the  phrensy  of  the 
American  war  broke  in  upon  ns  like  a 
deluge.  This  victory,  which  seemed  to 
put  an  immediate  end  to  all  difficulties, 
perfected  in  us  that  spirit  of  domination 


which  our  unparalleled  prosperity  had 
but  too  long  nurtured.  We  had  been 
so  very  powerful,  and  so  very  pros- 
perous, that  even  the  humblest  of  us 
were  degraded  into  the  vices  and  follies 
of  kings.  We  lost  all  measure  be- 
tween means  and  ends;  and  our  head- 
long desires  became  our  politics  and 
our  morals.  All  men  who  wished  for 
peace,  or  retained  any  sentiments  of 
moderation,  were  overborne  or  silenced; 
and  this  city  (Bristol)  was  led  by  every 
artifice  (and  probably  with  the  more 
management,  because  /  was  one  of 
vour  members)  to  distinguish  itself  by 
its  seal  for  that  fatal  cause."  Burke, 
Speech  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol  pre- 
vious to  the  election  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p. 
36:)). 

Compare  Mr.  Burke's  Letter  to  the 
Sherifls  of  Bristol,  p.  174  of  the  s;una 
volume. 
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reacquisition  of  what  had  been  lost  twenty  years  before.  UnlesB 
we  are  to  consider  his  quadruple  demand  as  a  flourish,  to  be 
modified  by  subsequent  negotiation,  it  seems  to  present  some 
plausibility,  but  litUe  of  long-sighted  wisdom.  For  while  on  the 
one  hand,  it  called  upon  Sparta  to  give  up  much  which  was  not  in 
her  possession,  and  must  hare  been  extorted  by  force  from  allies— 
on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  Athens  was  not  the  same  as  it 
had  been  when  she  concluded  the  Thirty  years'  truce ;  nor  does  it 
seem  that  the  restoration  of  Achaia  and  Troezen  would  have  been 
of  any  material  value  to  her.  Nissea  and  Pegs — which  would 
have  been  tantamount  to  the  entire  Megarid,  inasmuch  as  Megan 
itself  could  hardly  have  been  held  with  both  its  ports  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  enemy — ^would  indeed  have  been  highly  valuable,  flinoe 
she  could  then  have  protected  her  territory  agidnst  invasion  from 
Peloponnesus,  besides  possessing  a  port  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
And  it  would  seem  that  if  able  commissioners  had  now  been  named 
for  private  discussion  with  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  under  the 
present  urgent  desire  of  Sparta  coupled  with  her  dispoffition  to 
abandon  her  allies — this  important  point  might  possibly  have  been 
pressed  and  carried,  in  exchange  for  Sphakteria.  Nay,  even  if 
such  acquisition  had  been  found  impracticable,  still  the  Athenians 
would  have  been  able  to  effect  some  arrangement  which  would 
have  widened  the  breach,  and  destroyed  the  confidence,  between 
Sparta  and  her  allies ;  a  point  of  great  moment  for  them  to  aooom- 
plish.  There  was  therefore  every  reason  for  trying  what  could  be 
done  by  negotiation,  under  the  present  temper  of  Sparta  ;  and  the 
step,  by  which  Eleon  abruptly  broke  off  sudi  hopes,  was  decidedly 
mischievous. 

On  the  return  of  the  envoys  without  success  to  Pylus,^  twenty 
The  Mini,  days  after  their  departure  from  that  place,  die  anmsdoe 
miMted!"'  immediately  terminated ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  re- 
Bumed*it^  demanded  the  triremes  which  they  had  surrendered. 
^J^edon  ^^^  Eurymedon  refused  compliance  with  this  demand, 
Kuton^  alleging  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  during  the  truce 
d^im^  made  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  surprise  the  rock  of  Pylua, 
'^^  and  had  violated  the  stipulations  in  other  ways  besides ; 

while  it  stood  expressly  stipulated  in  the  truce,  that  the  yidation 
by  either  side  even  of  the  least  among  its  conditions  should  cancel 
all  obligation  on  both  sides.  Thucydides,  without  distinctly  pring 
his  opinion,  seems  rather  to  imply,  that  there  was  no  just  ground 
for  the  refusal :  though  if  any  accidental  want  of  vigilance  had 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  89. 
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presented   to   the  Tarpdapmoniaiw  an   opportonity  for  anrpriaing 

enoogh 


that  they  wonld  thereby  driTe  off  the  Athenian  fleet  from  its  only 
landing-fJace,  and  render  the  continued  blockade  of  Sphakteria 
impracticable.  HoweTcr  the  truth  may  be,  Eurvmedon  persisted 
in  his  refusal,  in  spite  of  k>ud  protests  of  the  Lacedsmonians 
against  his  perfidy.  Hostilities  were  energeticaUv  resumed  :  die 
Lacedaemooian  army  on  land  began  again  to  attack  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Pylns,  while  the  Athenian  fleet  became  doubly  watdifol 
in  the  hlodlLade  of  Sphakteria,  in  which  they  were  rnnforced  by 
twenty  firesh  ships  from  Athens,  making  a  fleet  of  seyenty  triremes 
in  all.  Two  ships  were  perpetually  rowing  round  the  idand,  in 
opposite  directions,  throughout  the  whole  day ;  while  at  night  the 
whole  fleet  were  kept  on  watch,  except  on  the  sea-ade  of  the  island 
in  stormy  weather.^ 

The  blockade,  howerer,  was  soon  found   to  be  more  full  of 
priTatioQ  in  reference  to  the  besiegers  themselyes,  and  Blockade  or 
more   diflfeolt  of  enfcvcement  in   respect  to  the  island  ^f  *^ 
and  its  occupants^  than  had  been  originally  contemplated.  ItJ^Sm. 
TTie  Athenians  were  much  distressed  for  want  of  water.  SJJ^ 
They  had  only  one  really  good  spring  in  the  fortification  ^J^ 
of  Pylns  itself,  quite  insufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  Urge  ^^ 
fleet :  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  scrape  the  shingle  and  drink 
such  brackish  water  as  they  could  find ;  while  ships  as  well  as  men 
were  perpetually  afloat,  since  they  could  take  rest  and  refieshment 
only  by  rdays  successively  landbg  on  the  rock  of  Pjlus,  or  even 
on  the  edge  of  Sphakteria  itself,  with  all  the  diance  of  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  enemy — there  being  no  other  landing-place,'  and 
the  ancient  trireme  affording  no  accommodation  either  for  eating 

or  sleeping. 

At  &Bt,  all  this  was  patiently  borne,  in  the  hopes  that  Sphakteria 
would  speedily  be  starved  out,  and  the  Spartans  forced  to  renew 
the  request  for  capitulation.  But  no  such  request  came,  and  the 
Athenians  in  the  fleet  graduaUy  became  sick  in  body  as  well  as 
impatient  and  angry  in  mind.  In  spite  of  all  their  vigilance, 
dand^tine  supplies  of  provisions  continually  reached  the  island, 
under  the  temptation  of  Urge  rewards  offered  by  the  Spartan 
government.     Able  swimmers  contrived  to  cross  the  strait,  dragging 

«S!^i^25.     ^5r  r«>r  6i«  <X*^    harbour:    It   means  that   they   hiid  no 
'ttucyd.  i^r^  ^  „^,^  (^    .Ution  ashore,  except  the  ua^w  sptee 

^mw  ffji^.      ?™*«rt«tors  lieem  to  Bop-    of  Pylua  itaelf.  P^ 

some  of  the  »'*^,?S^that  the  Ath^ 
poM,  wee  Poppo  •  no**;  "»»* 
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after  them  by  ropes  skins  full  of  linseed  and  poppy-seed  mixed 
with  honey;  while  merchant-vessels,  chiefly  manned  by  Helots, 
started  from  various  parts  of  the  Laconian  coast,  selecting  by 
preference  the  stormy  nights,  and  encountering  every  risk  in  order 
to  run  their  vessel  with  its  cargo  ashore  on  the  sea-side  of  the 
island,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenian  guardships  could  not  be  on 
the  look-out.^  They  cared  little  about  damage  to  their  vessel  in 
landing,  provided  they  could  get  the  cargo  on  shore ;  for  ample 
compensation  was  ensured  to  them,  together  with  emancipation  to 
every  Helot  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  island  with  a  supply. 
Though  the  Athenians  redoubled  their  vigilance,  and  intercepted 
many  of  these  daring  smugglers,  still  there  were  others  who  eluded 
them.  Moreover  the  rations  supplied  to  the  island  by  stipulation 
during  the  absence  of  the  envoys  in  their  journey  to  Athens  had 
been  so  ample,  that  Epitadas  the  commander  had  been  able  to 
economise,  and  thus  to  make  the  stock  hold  out  longer.  Week 
Protracted  after  wcck  passcd  without  any  symptoms  of  surrender. 
SnS'uS"'*  The  Athenians  not  only  felt  the  present  suflFerings  of 
S?biS^*e  ^^^^^  ^^°  position,  but  also  became  apprehensive  for 
il^^^'to'  ^^^^^  ^^°  supplies,  all  brought  by  sea  round  Pelopon- 
reiSforce^'^  ucsus  to  tiiis  distant  and  naked  shore.  They  began 
™^^  even  to  mistrust  the  possibility  of  thus  indefinitely  con- 

isiand.  tinning   the   blockade,  against  the  contingencies  of  such 

violent  weather  as  would  probably  ensue  at  the  close  of  summer. 
In  this  state  of  weariness  and  uncertainty,  the  active  Demosthenes 
began  to  organise  a  descent  upon  the  island,  with  the  view  of 
carrying  it  by  force.  He  not  only  sent  for  forces  from  the 
neighbouring  allies,  Zakynthus  and  Naupaktus,  but  also  trans- 
mitted an  urgent  request  to  Athens  that  reinforcements  might  be 
furnished  to  him  for  the  purpose — making  known  explicitly  both 
the  uncomfortable  condition  of  tiie  armament  and  the  unpromising 
chances  of  simple  blockade.* 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  26.  r^v  yrjffov  8tayoci<r9ai,  &c. 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  27,  29,  30.  ^       (30)  Ari/io(r$€yfis,  tV  ivtx^tfnitnw  va- 

(c.  27)  *Ev  Si  TM  *A$4ivais  irvyOa-  p9(TKtvd(9ro  arparidof  re  fi^ranrdfAwwp  in 
v6fk9VOt  Tcpl  T^T  ffrparias  Uri  raXoU"  r&y  iyyhs  ^vfAfAdrvy  tcai  rh  &\Aa  4t0|- 
jcupflratf  ical  trlros  ro7s  4y  rp  vii<rff  tri  fid(uv.  K\4uy  Hi,  ^Ktly^  t«  wpowt/i'^at 
iirirKfi,  &c.  &yy *Koy  i)s  ^{wi',  Jcal  ^x^^  irrpar  lay 

Kkdofy  8i  yyoifs  ahrStv  r^v  4s  afnhy  ^y  ^r^ffaro,  iupiKrtTrai  4f  H^Koy. 
vwo^plav  irtpl  rris  Ku\6fAris  rrjs  ^vfifidatofs.  That  these  persons  ol  ^(oyy^AAorrcf 
o{>  riXriOTJ  t^  \4ytiv  rohs  i^ayyix-^  — ol  &<f>i'yfi4voi — were  envoys  sent  from 
\ovras.  Tlapouvoinnwv  Zl  r&v  k^i-  DemoBthen68  and  the  other  AtheniAU 
yiiivwv,  CI  /i^  ff^iai  iFiffrt{fov(ri,  Kara-  i  generals  at  Pylus,  to  report  to  the 
(TKSirovs  riv^s  nr^fi^ai,  &c.  !  Athenian  assembly — I  assume  with  per- 

(29)  Thy  8i  ArifioMyiiv  irpotrcXo^c  ,  feet  confidence.  The  Athenian  people 
irvvBav6fi9vos  tt/v  iiirSfiaaiy  aitrhv  4s    were  not  left  to  hear  from  caaual  comers 
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The  arrival  of  these  envoys  caused  infinite  mortification  to  the 
Athenians  at  home.     Having  expected  to  hear  long  before  that 
Sphakteria  had  surrendered,  they  were  now  taught  to   consider 
even  the  ultimate  conquest  as  a  matter  of  doubt     They  Pn>oeediii9 
were  surprised  that  the  Lacedemonians  sent  no  fresh  nuuim. 
envoys  to  solicit  peace,  and  began  to  suspect  that  such  !^vL^ 


silence  was  founded  upon  well-grounded  hopes  of  being  ^J^tion 
able  to  hold  out    But  the  person  most  of  all  discomposed  **'^**"— 


xiuuiaraTra 


was  Kleon,  who  observed  that  the  people  now  regretted  ifu^Si. 
their  insulting  repudiation  of  the  Lacedsemonian  message,  SSV^Sf 
and  were  displeased  with  him  as  the  author  of  it ;  while  Jjj^jj 
on  the  contrary,  his  numerous  political  enemies  were  re-  ^^^ 
joiced  at  the  turn  which  events  had  taken,  as  it  opened  a  means  of 
effecting  his  ruin.     At  first,  Kleon  contended  that  the  envoys  had 
misrepresented  the  state  of  &ct8.    To  which  the  latter  replied  by 
entreating,  that  if  their  accuracy  were  mistrusted,  commissioners 
of  inspection  might  be  sent  to  verify  it ;  and  Kleon  himself,  along 
with  Thcogenes,  was  forthwith  named  for  this  function. 

But  it  did  not  suit  Kleon's  purpose  to  go  as  commissioner  to 
Pylus.  His  mistrust  of  the  statement  was  a  mere  general  suspicion, 
not  resting  on  any  positive  evidence.  Moreover  he  saw  that  the 
dispositions  of  the' assembly  tended  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
Demosthenes,  and  to  despatch  a  reinforcing  armament  He 
accordingly  altered  his  tone  at  once :  ^'  If  ye  really  believe  the 
story  (he  said),  do  not  waste  time  in  sending  commissioners, 
but  sail  at  once  to  capture  the  men.  It  would  be  easy  with  a 
proper  force,  if  our  generals  were  men  (here  he  pointed  reproach- 
fully to  his  enemy  Nikias,  then  Strategus'),  to  siul  and  take  the 
soldiers  in  the  island.     That  is  what  /  at  least  would  do  if  J 


the  condition  of  their  armament  and 
the  progress  of  this  important  enter- 
prise. That  Demosthends  had  asked 
for  a  reinforcement,  is  here  expressly 
stated ;  and  if  it  were  not  expressly 
stated,  we  might  presume  it  with  toler- 
able confidence,  from  the  attack  which 
he  was  meditating  upon  Sphakteria, 
and  from  the  efforts  which  he  was 
tn^ilring  in  his  own  neighbourhood  and 
among  the  allies.  Besides,  when  it  is 
said  (c.  27)  that  the  Athenians,  on 
hearing  the  reports  of  the  envoys,  had 
already  become  inclined  of  themselves 
to  send  forces  there  (jbpfirifAdpovs  n  rh 
w\4o¥  Tp  yfilafip  <rrpaxt{fMtF) — and  when 
Kleon  says  to  the  people — **If  you 
think  the  reports  of  the  envoys  true, 
send  forces  at  once  against  Sphakteria  ** 

VOL.  IV. 


— (cf  dofcc?  adrdis  &Xi|9^  c7wu  rh  kyy*^' 
X^/Acya,  w\uy  iwl  robs  i»^9m) — ^this  il 
plain  evidence  to  me,  that  the  report  as 
to  matters  of  fact  had  been  presented 
by  the  envoys  as  a  ground  for  request- 
ing reinforcements. 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  27.  Kal  is  ^uciw  rhw 
"Niieripdrov  ffrparrtyhy  tvra  iar^onifuurtyf 
ix^P^*  ^^  f^^  ^viTi^r — p^^toy  cTitu 
TOfMuffccvp,  fT  iy9pts  tUy  oi  trrpaniyol, 
vXc^oKrof  Xa^«^r  robs  4y  rfj  rl\aw  koI 
ain6s  y  &y,  c/  ^px*>  «'o<^<rai  rovro.  *0 
di  Niicfaff  rSiy  re  *hBriytdwy  ri  incoBopo* 
fiftiffdtnwy  is  rhy  KXiwya^  Sri  ob  irol  yvy 
vXc?,  tl  ^9i6y  Tfl  ahr^  ^>€dyrr«u'  fcol  ^la 
Sp&y  ainhy  iwtrifi&yray  iiciKtv^y  ^yrum 
fio6\treu  Z^ya/iiy  Kafi6yraf  rh  iwl  ^^of 
tlytUf  inx^iptly. 
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were  general"  His  words  instantly  provoked  a  hostile  murmur 
from  a  portion  of  the  assembly  :  "  Why  do  you  not  sail  then  at 
once,  if  you  think  the  matter  so  easy?"  Nikias,  taking  up 
this  murmur,  and  delighted  to  have  caught  his  political  enemy  in 
a  trap,  stood  forward  in  person  and  pressed  him  to  set  about  the 
enterprise  without  delay ;  intimating  the  willingness  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues  to  grant  him  any  portion  of  the  military  force  of  the 
city  which  he  chose  to  ask  for. 

Kleon  at  first  closed  with  this  proposition,  believing  it  to  be 
a  mere  stratagem  of  debate  and  not  seriously  intended.  But  so 
soon  as  he  saw  that  what  was  said  was  really  meant,  he  tried  to 
back  out,  and  observed  to  Nikias — ''  it  is  your  place  to  sail :  ycu 
are  general,  not  I.'*  *  Nikias  only  replied  by  repeating  his  ex- 
hortation, renouncing  formally  the  command  against  Sphakteria, 
and  calling  upon  the  Athenians  to  recollect  what  Kleon  had  said, 
as  well  as  to  hold  him  to  his  engagement  The  more  Kleon  tried 
to  evade  the  duty,  the  louder  and  more  unanimous  did  the  cry  of 
the  assembly  become  that  Nikias  should  surrender  it  to  him,  and 
that  he  should  undertake  it.  At  last,  seeing  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  receding,  Kleon  reluctantly  accepted  the  charge,  and 
came  forward  to  announce  his  intention  in  a  resolute  address — 
*'  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (he  said)  :  I  shall 
sail  without  even  taking  with  me  any  of  the  hoplites  from  the 
regular  Athenian  muster-roll,  but  only  the  Lemnian  and  Imbrian 
hoplites  who  are  now  here  (that  is,  Athenian  kleruchs  or  out- 
citizens  who  had  properties  in  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  and  habitually 
resided  there),  together  with  some  peltasts  brought  from  iEnos  in 
Thrace,  and  400  bowmen.  With  this  force,  added  to  what  is 
already  at  Pylus,  I  engage  in  the  space  of  twenty  days  either  to 
bring  the  Lacedeemonians  in  Sphakteria  hither  as  prisoners,  or  to 
kill  them  in  the  island."  The  Athenians  (observes  Thucydides) 
laughed  somewhat  at  Eicon's  looseness  of  tongue;  but  prudent 
men  had  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  one  or  other  of  lie  two 
advantages  was  now  certain :  either  they  would  get  rid  of  Kleon, 
which  ftey  anticipated  as  the  issue  at  once  most  probable  and 

1  Thucyd.   !▼.   28.     'O    8i,    (Kkiup)  I  iiroiuro,     O/  U,  oXov  Iy^os  ^iXci 


T^  l».\»  irpvrov  oi6fAt¥os  avrhv  {SikIom) 
\6y<p  fi6yoy  k^Upoij  iroTfAos  ^v,  yrohs 
8c  r^  6yri  TopoSwirc/oKTa  hftX'^P^h  ff*"^ 
oifK  t^  alnhs  AAA*  4kupov  trrffarriydyf 
9tliiws  ffSi}  Kcd  otfK  hy  ol6fi(y6s  ol  ainhy 


iroitly,  5<ry  fioWoy  6  KX4wy  ir4^vy€ 
rhy  irXouy  koL  i^cw^x^P^^  '''^  ^Iptifitya, 
r6(rtp  ^ciccAciiOKro  r^  Suci^  Tapa8<8^rai 
r^y  apxhy,  «al  ^Kc(ry  iv€fi66ty  vAcir. 
"Hcttc    ohK    ^xoov    5ir»s    rwy    *lpriiiiym9 


^iccAcvc,     iced    i^larraro    rris    M    IluKtif  \  ircd  ir<wt\Qi»y  olhe  ^ofifur^oi  1^  Aoirf- 
iipX^9,    ical    fidprvpas    robs    *A07iyalovs  [  icufioylovsj  &c. 
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most  desirable — or  if  mistaken  on  tliis  point,  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  island  would  be  killed  or  taken  J  ITie  vote  was  accordingly 
passed  for  the  immediate  departure  of  Kleon,  who  caused  De- 
mosthenes to  be  named  as  his  colleague  in  command,  and  sent 
intelligence  to  Pylus  at  once  that  he  was  about  to  start  with  the 
reinforcement  solicited. 

This   curious  scene,  interesting  as   laying  open  the   interior 
feeling  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  suggests,  when  properly  ^^ 
considered,  reflections  very  different  from   those  which  wpon  this 
have  been  usually  connected  with  it      It  seems  to  be  udapon 
conceived  by  most  historians  as  a  mere  piece  of  levity  or  ofoarUMat 
folly  in  the  Athenian  people,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
enjoyed  the  excellent  joke  of  putting  an  incompetent  man  against 
his  own  will  at  the  head  of  this  enterprise,  in  order  that  they 
might  amuse  themselves  with  his  blunders :  Kleon  is  thus  con- 
temptible, and  the  Athenian  people  ridiculous.     Certainly,  if  that 
people  had  been  disposed  to  conduct  their  public  business  upon 
such  childish  fancies  as  are  here  implied,  they  would  have  made  a 
very  different  figure  from  that  which  history  actually  presents  to 
us.     The  truth  is,  that  in  regard  to  Kleon^s  alleged  looseness  of 
tongue,  which  excited  more  or  less  of  laughter  among  the  persons 
present,  there  was  no  one  really  ridiculous  except  the  laughers 
themselves.     For  the  announcement  which  he  made  was  so  &r 
from  being  extravagant,  that  it  was  realised  to  the  letter — and 
realised  too,  let  us  add,  without  any  peculiar  aid  from  unforeseen 
favourable  accident.     To  illustrate  farther  what  is  here  said,  we 
have  only  to  contrast  the  jesters  before  the  fact  with  the  jesters 
after  it     While  the  former  deride  Kleon  as  a  promiser  of  ex- 
travagant and  impossible   results,  we  find  Aristophanes  (in   his 
comedy  of  the  Knights  about  six  months  afterwards  *)  laughing  at 
him  as  having  achieved  nothing  at  all — as  having  cunningly  put 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  28.  ToTf  9h  'Aerivaiots 
Mwtfft  fi4if  Ti  KoX  y4\trros  TJ  kow^o- 
\oy(q,  ahrov'  iL<rfi4wois  8*  5/u»r  iylyvtro 
rots  aA^poffi  rStw  Ardfrairwy,  \oyt(ofi4' 
yois  8vo<y  kya$oi¥  rov  kr4pov  tcv|c0^(U 
— ^  KX4mvos  &iraXXa7^(rc<r9ai,  t  /iSX- 
Xov  H\iri(ov9  ^  (r^aAfficri  yv^ 
fills  AcuctZaifjLowlovs  a^lai  xcffM^o'x'^cu. 

>  Aristophande,  Equit.  54: — 

xal  wpuu^p  y*  ifiov 

Ma^ov  littutx^fTOs  ir  HvAy  Aajcwruri|V, 

It  is  Demoathenes  who  speakB  in  refer- 


ence to  Kleon — termed  in  that  comedj 
the  Paphlagonian  slave  of  Demoe. 
Compare  v.  391. 

K2r*    oriip    S6o$fw   clvoi,    riAA^rpior   Aiimv 
Mpor,  &C 

and  740-1197. 

So  far  from  cunningly  thrusting  him- 
self into  the  post  of  general,  Kleon  did 
everything  he  possibly  could  to  avoid 
the  post,  and  was  only  forced  into  it  by 
the  artifices  of  his  enemies.  It  is  im« 
portant  to  notice  how  little  the  jests  of 
Aristophanes  can  be  taken  as  any  evi- 
dence of  historical  reality. 
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himself  into  the  shoes  of  Demosthenes,  and  stolen  away  from  that 
general  the  glory  of  taking  Sphakteria,  after  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  enterprise  had  been  already  got  over,  and  ^'  the  cake  ready 
baked  " — to  use  the  phrase  of  the  comic  poet  Both  of  the  jests 
are  exaggerations  in  opposite  directions ;  but  the  last  in  order  of 
time,  if  it  be  good  at  all  against  Eleon,  is  a  galling  sarcasm 
against  those  who  derided  Eleon  as  an  extravagant  boaster. 

If  we  intend  fairly  to  compare  the  behaviour  of  Kleon  with 
that  of  his  political  adversaries,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
two  occasions:  first,  that  in  which  he  had  frustrated  the  pacific 
mission  of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys ;  next,  the  subsequent  delay 
and  dilemma  which  has  been  recently  described.  On  the  first 
occasion,  his  advice  appears  to  have  been  mistaken  in  policy,  as 
well  as  offensive  in  manner :  his  opponents,  proposing  a  discussion 
by  special  commissioners  as  a  fmr  chance  for  honourable  terms  of 
peace,  took  a  juster  view  of  the  public  interests.  But  the  case 
was  entirely  altered  when  the  mission  for  peace  (wisely  or  un- 
wisely) had  been  broken  up,  and  when  the  fiette  of  Sphakteria 
had  been  committed  to  the  chances  of  war.  There  were  then 
imperative  reasons  for  prosecuting  the  war  vigorously,  and  for 
employing  all  the  force  requisite  to  ensure  the  capture  of  tliat 
island.  And  looking  to  this  end,  we  shall  find  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Kleon  either  to  blame  or  to  deride ; 
while  his  political  adversaries  (Nikias  among  them)  are  deplorably 
timid,  ignorant,  and  reckless  of  the  public  interest ;  seeking  only 
to  turn  the  existing  disappointment  and  dilemma  into  a  party- 
opportunity  for  ruining  him. 

To  grant  the  reinforcement  asked  for  by  Demosthenes  was 
obviously  the  proper  measure,  and  Kleon  saw  that  the  people 
would  go  along  with  him  in  proposing  it.  But  he  had  at  the  same 
time  good  grounds  for  reproaching  Nikias  and  the  other  Strategi, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  originate  that  proposition,  with  their  back- 
wardness in  remaining  silent,  and  in  leaving  the  matter  to  go  by 
default,  as  if  it  were  Kleon's  afiair  and  not  theirs.  His  taunt — 
"  This  is  what  /  would  have  done,  if  /  were  general  " — was  a 
mere  phrase  of  the  heat  of  debate,  such  as  must  have  been  very 
often  used  without  any  idea  on  the  part  of  the  hearers  of  construing 
it  as  a  pledge  which  the  speaker  was  bound  to  realise.  It  was 
no  disgrace  to  Kleon  to  decline  a  charge  which  he  had  never 
sought,  and  to  confess  his  incompetence  to  command.  The  reason 
why  he  was  forced  into  the  post,  in  spite  of  his  own  unaffected 
reluctance,  was  not  (as  some  historians  would  have   us  believe) 
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because  the  Athenian  people  loved  a  joke,  but  from  two  feelings, 
both  perfectly  serious,  which  divided  the  assembly — feelings  op- 
posite in  their  nature,  but  coinciding  on  this  occasion  to  the  same 
result.  His  enemies  loudly  urged  him  forward,  anticipating  that 
the  enterprise  under  him  would  miscarry  and  that  he  would  thus 
be  ruined :  his  friends,  perceiving  this  manoDuvre,  but  not  sharing 
in  such  anticipations,  and  ascribing  his  reluctance  to  modesty, 
pronounced  themselves  so  much  the  more  vehemently  on  behidf 
of  their  leader,  and  repaid  the  scornful  cheer  by  cheers  of  sincere 
encouragement  "Why  do  not  you  try  your  hand  at  this  en- 
terprise, Kleon,  if  you  think  it  so  easy  ?  you  will  soon  find  that 
it  is  too  much  for  you  " — was  the  cry  of  his  enemies :  to  which 
his  friends  would  reply — "  Yes,  to  be  sure,  try,  Kleon :  by  all 
means,  try  :  do  not  be  backward ;  we  warrant  that  you  will  come 
honourably  out  of  it,  and  we  will  stand  by  you."  Such  cheer 
and  counter-cheer  is  precisely  in  the  temper  of  an  animated 
multitude  (as  Thucydides  *  states  it)  divided  in  feeling.  Friends 
as  well  as  enemies,  thus  concurred  to  impose  upon  Kleon  a  com- 
pulsion not  to  be  eluded.  Of  all  the  parties  here  concerned,  those 
whose  conduct  is  the  most  unpardonably  disgraceful  are,  Nikias 
and  his  oligarchical  supporters ;  who  force  a  political  enemy  into 
the  supreme  command  against  his  own  strenuous  protest,  per- 
suaded that  he  will  fail  so  as  to  compromise  the  lives  of  many 
soldiers  and  the  destinies  of  the  state  on  an  important  emergency 
— but  satisfying  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  shall  bring  him 
to  disgrace  and  ruin. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Nikias  and  his  fellow  Strat^i  were 
backward  on  this  occasion,  partly  because  they  were  really  afraid 
of  the  duty.  They  anticipated  a  resistance  to  the  death  at 
Sphakteria  such  as  that  at  Thermopylae :  in  which  case,  though 
victory  might  perhaps  be  won  by  a  superior  assailant  force,  it 
would  not  be  won  without  much  bloodshed  and  peril,  besides  an 
inexpiable  quarrel  with  Sparta.  If  Kleon  took  a  more  correct 
measure  of  the  chances,  he  ought  to  have  credit  for  it  as  one  "  bene 
ausus  vana  contemnere."  And  it  seems  probable,  that  if  he  had 
not  been  thus  forward  in  supporting  the  request  of  Demosthenes 
for  reinforcement — or  rather,  if  he  had  not  been  so  placed  that  he 
was  compelled  to  be  forward — Nikias  and  his  friends  would  have 
laid  aside  the  enterprise,  and  reopened  negotiations  for  peace 
under  circumstances  neither  honourable  nor  advantageous  to 
Athens.     Kleon  was  in  this  matter  one  main  author  of  the  most 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  28.     oTov  ix^^  ^(A.<?  iroiciW,  &o. 
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important  success  which  Athens  obtained  throughout  the  whole 


war. 


to  Pyliu 
with  a  rein- 
foroement — 
oonditionof 
the  island  of 
Spbakteria— 
nambere 
■nd  posi- 
tions of  the 
Lacedomo- 
nians  in  it. 


On  joining  Demosthenes  with  his  reinforcement,  Kleon  found 
Kieon  goea  cvcry  preparation  for  attack  made  by  that  general,  and 
the  soldiers  at  Pylus  eager  to  commence  such  aggressive 
measures  as  would  relieve  them  from  the  tedium  of  a 
blockade.  Sphakteria  had  become  recently  more  open 
to  assault  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  conflagration 
of  the  wood,  arising  from  a  fire  kindled  by  the  Athenian 
seamen,  while  landing  at  the  skirt  of  tiie  island  and 
cooking  their  food.  Under  the  influence  of  a  strong  wind,  most 
of  the  wood  in  the  island  had  thus  caught  fire  and  been  destroyed. 
To  Demosthenes  this  was  an  accident  especially  welcome  :  for  the 
painful  experience  of  his  defeat  in  the  forest-covered  hiUs  of 
iEtolia  had  taught  him  how  difiicult  it  was  for  assailants  to  cope 
with  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  who  knew  all  the 
good  points  of  defence  in  the  country.*  The  island  being  thus 
stripped  of  its  wood,  he  was  enabled  to  survey  the  garrison,  to 
count  their  number,  and  to  lay  his  plan  of  attack  on  certain  data. 
He  now,  too,  for  the  first  time  discovered  that  he  had  underrated 
their  real  number,  having  before  suspected  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  sent  in  rations  for  a  greater  total  than  was  actually  there. 
The  island  was  occupied  altogether  by  420  Lacedaemonian  hoplites, 
out  of  whom  more  than  120  were  native  Spiartans,  belonging  to  the 
first  families  in  the  city.  The  commander  Epitadas,  with  the  main 
body,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  island,  near  the  only  spring  of 
water  which  it  afibrded :'  an  advanced  guard  of  thirty  hoplites  was 
posted  not  far  from  the  sea-shore  in  the  end  of  the  island  farthest 
from  Pylus ;  while  the  end  immediately  fronting  Pylus,  peculiarly 
steep  and  rugged,  and  containing  even  a  rude  circuit  of  stones, 
of  unknown  origin,  which  served  as  a  sort  of  defence — was  held  as 
a  post  of  reserve.' 

Such  was  the  prey  which  Kleon  and  Demosthenes  were  anxious 
to  grasp.  On  the  very  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  former, 
they  sent  a  herald  to  the  Lacedaemonian  generals  on  the 
mainland,  inviting  the  surrender  of  the  hoplites  on  the 
island  on  condition  of  being  simply  detained  under  guard 
without  any  hardship,  until  a  final  pacification  should  take  place. 


Kleon  and 
Demoathenfia 
land  their 
forcea  in  the 
iaUnd,and 
attack  iU 


*  Thuoyd.  iv.  30. 

'  Colonel  Leake  gives  an  interesting 
illustration  of  these  particulars  in  the 
topography  of  the  island,  which  may 


even  now  be  verified  (Trayels  in  Mor«a, 
vol.  i.  p.  408). 
»  Thucyd.  iv.  31. 
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or  course  the  summons  was  refused ;  after  which,  leaving  only 
one  day  for  repose,  the  two  generals  took  advantage  of  the  night 
to  put  all  their  hoplites  aboard  a  few  triremes,  making  show  as  if 
they  were  merely  commencing  the  ordinary  nocturnal  circum- 
navigation, so  as  to  excite  no  suspicion  in  the  occupants  of  the 
island.  The  entire  body  of  Athenian  hoplites,  800  in  number, 
were  thus  disembarked  in  two  divisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
island,  a  little  before  daybreak :  the  outposts,  consisting  of  thirty 
Lacedaemonians,  completely  unprepared,  were  surprised  even  in 
their  sleep,  and  all  slain.  ^  At  the  point  of  day,  the  entire  re- 
maining force  from  the  seventy-two  triremes  was  also  disembarked, 
leaving  on  board  none  but  the  thalamii  or  lowest  tier  of  rowers, 
and  reserving  only  a  sufficient  number  to  man  the  walls  of  Pylus. 
Altogether  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  10,000  troops 
employed  in  the  attack  of  the  island — men  of  all  arms:  800 
hoplites,  800  peltasts,  800  bowmen ;  the  rest  armed  with  javelins, 
slings,  and  stones.  Demosthenes  kept  his  hoplites  in  one  compact 
body,  but  distributed  the  light-armed  into  separate  companies  of 
about  200  men  each,  with  orders  to  occupy  the  rising  grounds  all 
round,  and  harass  the  flanks  and  rear  of  ^e  Lacedaemonians.* 

To  resist  this  large    force,   the    Lacedaemonian   commander 
Epitadas  had  only  360  hoplites  around   him;  for  his  outlying 
company  of  thirty  men  had  been  slain,   and  as  many  Nmncrooa 
more  must  have  been  held  in  reserve  to  guard  the  rocky  oi^rao- 
station  in  his  rear.     Of  the  Helots  who  were  with  him,  piojed 
Thucydides  says  nothing  during  the  whole  course  of  the  L«»dcmo- 
action.     As  soon  as  he  saw  the  numbers  and  disposition  sphakteru. 
of  his  enemies,  Epitadas   placed  his  men   in  battle  array,  and 
advanced  to  encounter  the  main  body  of  hoplites  whom  he  saw 
before   him.      But    the    Spartan    march    was    habitually  slow:' 
moreover  the  ground   was  rough   and  uneven,  obstructed   with 
stumps,  and  overlaid  with  dust  and  ashes,  from  the  recently  burnt 
wood,  so  that  a  march  at  once  rapid  and  orderly  was  hardly  pos- 
sible.    He  had  to  traverse  the  whole  intermediate  space,  since  the 
Athenian  hoplites  remained   immoveable  in   their   position.     No 
sooner  had  his  march  commenced,  than  he  found  himself  assuled 
both  in  rear  and  flanks^  especially  in  the  right  or  unshielded  flank, 
by  the    numerous   companies  of  light-armed.^     Notwithstanding 
their  extraordinary  superiority  of  number,  these  men  were  at  first 
awe-stricken  at  finding  themselves  in  actual  contest  with  Lace* 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  31.  *  Thncyd.  iv.  32.  «  Thue^du^.lV. 

*  Tha<^d.  iv,  33, 
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dsemonian  hoplites.^  Still  they  began  the  fight,  poured  in  their 
missile  weapons,  and  so  annoyed  the  march  that  the  hoplites  were 
obliged  to  halt,  while  Epitadas  ordered  the  most  active  among 
them  to  spring  out  of  their  ranks  and  repel  the  assailants.  But 
pursuers  with  spear  and  shield  had  little  diance  of  overtaking 
men  lightly  clad  and  armed,  who  always  retired,  in  whatever 
direction  the  pursuit  was  commenced — ^had  the  advantage  of 
difficult  ground — redoubled  their  annoyance  against  the  rear  of 
the  pursuers,  as  soon  as  the  latter  retreated  to  resume  their  place 
in  the  ranks — and  always  took  care  to  get  ground  to  the  rear 
of  the  hoplites. 

After  some  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  Lacedsemonian  pur- 
Dutn)88of  suit,  the  light-armed,  becoming  far  bolder  than  at  first, 
monuS^  closed  upou  them  nearer  and  more  universally,  with 
Mdlong"^^^  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones, — raising  shouts  and  clamour 
resiatanoe.  ^]^q^  ^q^^  ^jjg  q]j.^  rendering  the  word  of  command  inau- 
dible by  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers — who  at  the  same  time  were 
almost  blinded  by  the  thick  clouds  of  dust,  kicked  up  from  the 
recently  spread  wood-ashes.^  Such  method  of  fighting  was  one 
for  which  the  Lykurgean  drill  made  no  provision.  The  longer  it 
continued,  the  more  painful  did  the  embarrassment  of  the  exposed 
hoplites  become.  Their  repeated  efforts,  to  destroy  or  even  to 
reach  nimble  and  ever-returning  enemies,  all  proved  abortive, 
whilst  their  own  numbers  were  incessantly  diminishing  by  wounds 
which  they  could  not  return.  Their  only  offensive  arms  consisted 
of  the  long  spear  and  short  sword  usual  to  the  Grecian  hoplite, 
without  any  missile  weapons  whatever ;  nor  could  they  even  pick 
up  and  throw  back  the  javelins  of  their  enemies,  since  the  points 
of  these  javelins  commonly  broke  off"  and  stuck  in  the  shields,  or 
sometimes  even  in  the  body  which  they  had  wounded.  Moreover, 
the  bows  of  the  archers,  doubtless  carefully  selected  before  starting 
from  Athens,  were  powerfully  drawn,  so  that  their  arrows  may 
sometimes  have  pierced  and  inflicted  wounds  even  through  the 
shield  or  the  helmet — but  at  any  rate,  the  stuffed  doublet,  which 
formed  the  only  defence  of  the  hoplite  on  his  unshielded  side,  was 
a  very  inadequate  protection  against  them.^     Under  this  trying 


1  Thucyd.  iv.  33.  Atrrtp  Srt  wp&roy 
iiw4fiaiyov  rn  y»^  fip  9  t9ov\ufi4vo  t 
its  M  Aouctotufioylovs,  &o. 

2  Thucyd,  iv.  34:  compare  with  this 
the  narrative  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Lacedeemonian  mora  near  Lechseum,  by 
Iphikratte  and  the  PeltaatsD  (Xenophon, 

Jbftfiien.  iv.  5,  11). 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  34.  Trf  tc  ffryor  ir- 
ravBa  x^^^^^  "^^^^  Aaxt^atfioAois  ica- 
Bltrraro'  oOrt  yiip  oi  wTXoi  Marwyov  tA 
ro^fviiara^  Zopdrid  re  4varoK4§cXxurro 
fiaWofi4yttVf  *Tx^^  '^  ohZ^v  O'^latv  aif 
roTs  xfi^^^'^^^*  i>voK€K\jifi4woi  fikv  rp 
5t^€i  rov  wpoop^v,  6wh  Zk  TQt  fLflCovos 
fiorjs  tAw  ToXf/u«y  r^  iv  allots  vaptey 
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distress  did  the  Lacedaemonians  continue  for  a  long  time,  poorly 
provided  for  defence,  and  in  this  particular  case  altogether  helpless 
for  aggression — without  being  able  to  approach  at  all  nearer  to 
the  Athenian  hoplites.  At  length  the  Lac^aemonian  commander, 
seeing  that  his  position  grew  worse  and  worse,  gave  orders  to  close 
the  ranks  and  retreat  to  the  last  redoubt  in  the  rear.  But  this 
movement  was  not  accomplished  without  diflSculty,  for  the  light- 
armed  assailants  became  so  clamorous  and  forward,  that  many' 
wounded  men,  unable  to  move,  or  at  least  to  keep  in  rank,  were 
overtaken  and  slain.^ 

A  diminished  remnant,  however,  reached  the  last  post  in  safety. 
Here  they  were  in  comparative  protection,  since  the  Thejret.-Mt 
ground  was  so  rocky  and  impracticable  that  their  enemies  ^i'tU' 
could  attack  them  neither  in  flank  nor  rear ;  though  the  ^ty  oftbe 
position  at  any  rate  could  not  have  been  long  tenable  ^^°^' 
separately,  inasmuch  as  the  only  spring  of  water  in  the  island  was 
in  the  centre,  which  they  had  just  been  compelled  to  abandon. 
The  light^armed  being  now  less  available,  Demosthenes  and  Kleon 
brought  up  their  800  Athenian  hoplites,  who  had  not  before  been 
engaged.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  here  at  home'  with  their 
weapons,  and  enabled  to  display  their  well-known  superiority 
against  opposing  hoplites,  especially  as  they  had  the  vantage- 
ground  against  enemies  charging  from  beneath.  Although  the 
Athenians  were  double  in  numbers,  and  withal  yet  unexhausted, 
they  were  repulsed  in  many  successive  attacks.  The  besieged 
maintained  their  ground  in  spite  of  all  previous  fatigue  and  suf- 
fering, harder  to  be  borne  from  the  scanty  diet  on  which  they  had 


y€XX6fitya  ohtc   iaeuco^rr^s,  icirSvrov  8^ 

iKwiHa  KoXt   o,Ti   XP^    iifivyoiiivovs   vm- 

There  has  been  doubt  and  difficulty 
in  this  passage,  eren  from  the  time  of 
the  Scholiasts.  Some  commentators 
have  translated  irtKoi  caps  or  ftats, — 
others,  nuSded  cuinusea  of  wool  or  felt, 
round  the  breast  and  back  :  see  the 
notes  of  Duker,  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and 
QoUer.  That  the  word  tIXoi  is  some- 
times used  for  the  helmet  or  head-piece, 
is  unquestionable — sometimes  even  (with 
or  without  xa^«<>^')  ^^^  ^  brazen  helmet 
(see  Aristophan.  Lysistr.  562  ;  Anti- 
phands  ap.  Athensc.  xi.  p.  503):  but  I 
cannot  think  that  on  this  occasion  Thu- 
cydidds  would  specially  indicate  the 
head  of  the  LaoedsBmonian  hoplite  as 
his  chief  Tulnerable  part.    Dr.  Arnold 


indeed  offers  a  reason  to  prove  that  he 
might  naturally  do  so ;  but  in  my 
judgement  the  reason  is  insufficient. 

inXoi  means  stuffed  clothing  of  wool 
or  felt,  whether  employed  to  protect 
head,  body,  or  feet:  and  I  conceive, 
with  Poppo  and  others,  that  it  here 
indicates  uie  body-clothing  of  the  Lace- 
dscmonian  hoplite;  his  body  being  the 
part  most  open  to  be  wounded,  on  the 
side  undefended  by  the  shield,  as  well 
as  in  the  rear.  That  the  word  -wi\oi 
will  bear  this  sense  may  be  seen  in 
Pollux,  vii.  171;  Plato,  Tmianis,  p.  74; 
and  Symposion,  p.  220,  o.  35 :  re- 
specting TiXor  as  applied  to  the  foot- 
covering — Bekker,  Cbimklte,  vol.  ii.  p. 
376. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  35. 

3  Thucyd.  iv.  33.     ry  o-^vr^^  iv''<«^ 
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recently  subsisted.  The  struggle  lasted  so  long  that  heat  and 
thirst  began  to  tell  even  upon  the  assailants,  when  the  commander 
of  the  Messenians  came  to  Kleon  and  Demosthenes,  and  intimated 
that  they  were  now  labouring  in  vain ;  promising  at  the  same  time 
that  if  they  would  confide  to  him  a  detachment  of  light  troops  and 
bowmen,  he  would  find  his  way  round  to  the  higher  cli&  in  the 
rear  of  the  assailants.^  He  accordingly  stole  away  unobserved 
from  the  rear,  scrambling  round  over  pathless  crags,  and  by  an 
almost  impracticable  footing  on  the  brink  of  the  sea,  through 
approaches  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  left  unguarded,  never 
imagining  that  they  could  be  molested  in  that  direction*  He  sud- 
denly appeared  with  his  detachment  on  the  higher  peak  above 
them,  so  that  their  position  was  thua  commanded,  and  they  found 
themselves,  as  at  Thermopylae,  between  two  fires,  without  any  hope 
of  escape.  Their  enemies  in  front,  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
the  Messenians,  pressed  forward  with  increased  ardour,  until  at 
length  the  courage  of  the  Lacedemonians  gave  way,  and  the  posi- 
tion was  carried,' 

A  few  moments  more,  and  they  would  have  been  all  over- 
They  an  powcrcd  and  slain, — when  Kleon  and  Demosthenes, 
SdfoJSdio  anxious  to  carry  them  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  con- 
ranrender.  gtraiucd  their  men  to  halt,  and  proclaimed  by  herald  an 
invitation  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  delivering  up  their  arms, 
and  being  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  Athenians.  Most  of  them, 
incapable  of  farther  effort,  closed  with  the  proposition  forthwith, 
signifying  compliance  by  dropping  their  shields  and  waving  their 
hands  above  their  heads.  The  battle  being  thus  ended,  Styphon 
the  commander — originally  only  third  in  command,  but  now  chief; 
since  Epitadas  had  been  slain,  and  the  second  in  command.  Hip- 
pagretes,  was  lying  disabled  by  wounds  on  the  field — entered  into 
conference  with  Kleon  and  Desmosthenes,  and  entreated  permis* 
sion  to  send  across  for  orders  to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  main- 
land. The  Athenian  commanders,  though  refusing  this  request, 
sent  a  messenger  of  their  own,  inviting  Lacedaemonian  heralds 
over  from  the  mainland,  through  whom  communications  were 
exchanged  twice  or  three  times  between  Styphon  and  the  chief 
Lacedaemonian  authorities.  At  length  the  final  message  came — 
"  The  Lacedaemonians  direct  you  to  take  counsel  for  yourselves, 
but  to   do  nothing  disgraceful."'    Their   counsel   was   speedily 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  36 
»  Thucyd.  iv.  37. 


s  Thucyd.   iv.    39.     Ol  Aaxt9aiti6yioi 
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taken ;  they  surrendered  themselves  and  delivered  up  their  arms ; 
292  in  number,  the  survivors  of  the  original  total  of  420.     And 
out  of  these  no  less  than  120  were  native  Spartans,  some  of  them 
belonging  to   the  first  families  in  the  city.*     They  were  kept 
under  guard  during  that  night,  and  distributed  on  the  morrow 
among  the  Athenian  trierarchs  to  be  conveyed  as  prisoners  to 
Athens ;  while  a  truce  was  granted  to  the  Lacedaemonians'  on 
shore,  in  order  that  they  might  carry  across  the  dead  bodies  for 
burial.     So  careful  had  Epitadas  been  in  husbanding  the  provi- 
sions, that  some  food  was  yet  found  in  the  island;  though  tlie 
garrison  had  subsisted  for  fifty-two  days  upon  casual  supplies, 
aided  by  such  economies  as  had  been  laid,  by  during  the  twenty 
days  of  the  armistice,  when  food  of  a  stipulated  quantity  was 
regularly  furnished.     Seventy-two  days  had  thus  elapsed,  from 
the  first  imprisonment  in  the  island  to  the  hour  of  their  surrender.' 
The  best  troops  in  modern  times  would  neither  incur  reproach, 
nor  occasion  surprise,  by  surrendering,  under  circum-  Attonish- 
stances  in  all  respects  similar  to  this  gallant  remnant  in  Sron^t 
Sphakteria.     Yet  in  Greece  the  astonishment  was  pro-  tbenTim- 
digious  and  universal,  when    it  was    learnt  that  the  dmitSfT' 
Lacedaemonians  had  consented   to  become    prisoners.'  dTmillShed 
For  the  terror  inspired  by  their  name,  and  the  deep-  spina? 
struck  impression  of  Thermopylae  had  created  a  belief  •^^ 
that  they  would  endure  any  extremity  of  famine,  and  perish  in  the 
nidst  of  any  superiority  of  hostile  force,  rather  than  dream  of 
^ving  up  their  arms    and  surviving  as  captives.    The  events 
of  Sphakteria,  shocking  as  they  did  this  preconceived  idea,  dis- 
credited the  military  prowess  of  Sparta  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece, 
and  especially  in  those  of  her  own  allies.     Even  in  Sparta  itself, 
too,  the  same  feeling  prevailed — partially  revealed  in  the  answer 
transmitted  to  Styphon  from  the  generals  on  shore,  who  did  not 
venture  to  forbid  surrender,  yet  discountenanced  it  by  implication. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Spartans  would  have  lost  less  by  their  death 
than  by  their  surrender.     But  we  read  with  disgust  the  spitefiil 
taunt  of  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens  (not  an  Athenian)  engaged 
in  the  afiair,  addressed  in  the  form  of  a  question  to  one  of  the 
prisoners — "Have  your  best  men  then  been  all  slain?"    The 
reply  conveyed  an  intimation  of  the  standing  contempt  entertained 
by  Uie  Lacedaemonians  for  the  bow  and  its  chance-strokes  in  the 
line — "  That  would  be  a  capital  arrow  which  could  single  out  the 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  38 ;  v.  15. 
■  Thucyd.  iv.  39. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  40.    -rapii  ypAimv  rt  B^ 
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best  man."  The  language  which  Herodotus  puts  into  the  moutii 
of  Demaratus,  composed  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  attests  this  same  belief  in  Spartan  valour — *'The  Lacedae- 
monians die,  but  never  surrender."  ^  Such  impression  was  from 
henceforward,  not  indeed  effaced,  but  sensibly  enfeebled,  nor  was 
it  ever  again  restored  to  its  full  former  pitch. 

But  the  general  judgement  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  capture 
Judgement  ^^  Sphaktcria,  remarkable  as  it  is  to  commemorate,  is 
K^Thu^-  far  less  surprising  than  that  pronounced  by  Thucydides 
r^ecttons*^"  himsclf.  Klcon  and  Demosthenes  returning  with  a  part 
upon  it.  Qf  tJig  squadron  and  carrying  all  the  prisoners,  started 
from  Sphakteria  on  tt^e  next  day  but  one  after  the  action,  and 
reached  Athens  within  twenty  days  after  Kleon  had  left  it.  Thus 
"the  promise  of  Kleon,  insane  as  it  waSy  came  true" — observes 
the  historian.* 


^  To  adopt  a  phrase,  the  counterpart 
of  that  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Vieille  Oarde  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's army :  compare  Herodot.  vii.  104. 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  39.  Kol  rod  KX^wvoj 
Kalwfp  fiayi^9ris  oScra  ^  ^ir6' 
ffx^^^*  Ax^jSi?*  iyrhs  ykp  ^kociv 
ilfitp&y  liyayt  robs  ivUpaSt  &<r'Kfo  {nritmi. 

Mr.  Mitford,  in  recoimting  tnese  inci- 
dents, after  having  said  respecting 
Kleon — '*  In  a  very  extraordinary  tram  of 
circwnstances  which  followed,  his  impU' 
dcnce  and  his  fortune  (if  in  the  want  of 
another,  we  may  use  that  term)  won- 
derfully favoured  him  "  —  goes  on  to 
observe  two  pages  farther — 

"  It  however  soon  appeared,  that 
thouffh  for  a  man  like  Cleon,  unversed 
in  military  command,  the  undertaking 
was  rash  and  the  bragging  promise 
abundantly  ridiculous,  yet  the  business 
was  not  so  desperate  as  it  was  in  the 
moment  generally  imagined  :  and  in 
fact  the  foUy  of  the  Athenian  people, 
in  committing  such  a  tnist  to  such  a 
man,  far  exceeded  that  of  the  man 
himself,  whose  impudence  seldom  car- 
ried him  beyond  the  control  of  his 
cunning.  He  had  received  intelligence 
that  Demosthends  had  already  formed 
the  plan  and  was  preparing  for  the 
attempt,  with  the  forces  upon  the  spot 
and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hence  nis 
apparent  moderation  in  the  demand  for 
troops  ;  which  he  judiciously  accommo- 
dated to  the  gratification  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  by  avoiding  to  require  any 
Athenians.  He  farther  showed  his  judg- 
ment, when  the  decree  was  to  be  passed 
which  was  finally  to  direct  the  expedi- 


tion, by  a  request  which  was  readily 
granted,  that  Demosthends  might  b« 
joined  with  him  in  the  command." 
(Mitford,  Hist,  of  Qreece,  yol.  iiL  ch. 
XV.  sect.  vii.  p.  250-253.) 

It  appears  as  if  no  historian  could 
write  down  the  name  of  Kleon  without 
attaching  to  it  some  disparaging  verb 
or  adjective.  We  are  hei'e  told  in  the 
same  sentence  that  Kleon  was  an  trnpn- 
dent  hrotjgart  for  promising  the  exfcvtion 
of  the  enterprise— 'Bnd  yet  Uiat  the  ent»- 
prise  itself  was  perfectly  feasible.  We 
are  told  in  one  sentence  that  he  wsb 
rash  and  ridiculous  for  promising  this, 
tawersed  as  he  vxis  m  military  command: 
a  few  words  farther,  we  are  informed 
that  he  expressly  requested  that  the 
most  competent  man  to  be  found,  De- 
mosthenes, might  be  named  his  col- 
league. We  are  told  of  the  cunning  of 
Kieon^  and  that  Kleon  had  received  intelli' 
gence  from  Demosthenes — as  if  this  were 
some  private  commimication  to  himself. 
But  Demosthends  had  sent  no  news 
to  Kleon,  nor  did  Kleon  know  any- 
thing, which  vras  not  equally  known 
to  every  man  in  the  assembly.  The 
folly  of  the  people  in  committing  the  trust 
to  Kleon  is  denounced — as  if  Kleon  had 
sought  it  himself,  or  as  if  his  friends 
had  been  the  first  to  propose  it  for 
him.  If  the  folly  of  the  people  was 
thus  great,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
knavery  of  the  oligarchical  party,  with 
Nikias  at  their  head,  who  impelled  the 
people  into  this  folly,  for  the  purpose 
of  ruining  a  political  antagonist,  and 
who  forced  Kleon  into  the  post  against 
his  own   most  unaffcHsted    reluctance  t 
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Men  with  arms  in  their  hands  have  always  the  option  between 
death  and  imprisonment,  and  Grecian  opinion  was  only  mistaken 
in  assuming  as  a  certainty  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  choose 
the  former.  But  Kleon  had  never  promised  to  bring  them  home 
as  prisoners:  his  promise  was  disjunctive — that  they  should  be 
either  so  brought  home,  or  slain,  within  twenty  days.  No  sen- 
tence throughout  the  whole  of  Thucydldcs  astonishes  me  so  much 
as  that  in  which  he  stigmatises  such  an  expectation  as  ^^  insane." 
Here  are  420  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  without  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  troops  to  aid  them — without  the  possibility  of  being  rein- 
forced— without  any  regular  fortification — without  any  narrow  pass 
such  as  that  of  Thermopylae — without  either  a  suflScient  or  a  cer- 
tain supply  of  food — cooped  up  in  a  small  open  island  less  than 
two  miles  in  length.  Against  them  are  brought  10,000  troops  of 
divers  arms,  including  800  fresh  hoplites  from  Athens,  and  mar- 
shalled by  Demosthenes,  a  man  alike  enterprising  and  experienced. 
For  the  talents  as  well  as  the  presence  and  preparations  of  Demo- 
sthenes are  a  part  of  the  data  of  the  case,  and  the  personal  com- 
petence of  Kleon  to  command  alone  is  foreign  to  the  calculation. 
Now  if,  under  such  circumstances,  Kleon  engaged  that  this  forlorn 
company  of  brave  men  should  be  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners, 
how  could  he  be  looked  upon,  I  will  not  say  as  indul^ng  in  an 
insane  boast,  but  even  as  overstepping  a  cautious  and  mistrustful 
estimate  of  probability  ?  Even  to  doubt  of  this  result,  much  more 
to  pronounce  such  an  opinion  as  that  of  Thucydides,  implies  an 
idea  not  only  of  superhuman  power  in  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites, 
but  a  disgraceful  incapacity  on  the  part  of  Demosthenes  and 
the  assailants.  The  interval  of  twenty  days,  named  by  Kleon,  was 
not  extravagantly  narrow,  considering  the  distance  of  Athens  from 
Pylus.  For  the  attack  of  this  petty  island  could  not  possibly 
occupy  more  than  one  or  two  days  at  the  utmost,  though  the 
blockade  of  it  might  by  various  accidents  have  been  prolonged, 
or  might  even,  by  some  terrible  storm,  be  altogether  broken  off. 


Against  thk  manoeuyre  of  the  oligarchi- 
Ciu  party,  neither  Mr.  Mitford  nor  any 
other  luBtorian  says  a  word.  When 
Kleon  judges  circumstances  rightly,  as 
Mr.  Mitford  allows  that  he  did  in  this 
case,  he  has  credit  for  nothing  better 
than  cunning. 

The  truUi  is,  that  the  people  com- 
mitted no  folly  in  appointmg  Kleon — 
for  he  justified  the  hist  expectations  of 
hiji  friends.  But  Nikias  and  his  friends 
committed  great  knaverv  in  proposing 
it,   since  they   fully  believed  that  he 


would  fail.  And  even  upon  Mr.  Mit- 
ford*s  statement  of  the  case,  the  opinion 
of  Thucydidds  which  stands  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  note  is  thoroughly  un- 
justifiable; not  lees  unjustifiable  than 
the  language  of  the  modem  historian 
about  the  "  extraordinary  circum- 
stances," and  the  way  in  which  Kleon 
was  "  favoured  by  fortune."  Not  a 
single  incident  can  be  specified  in  the 
narrative  to  bear  out  these  invidious 
assertions. 
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If  then  we  carefully  consider  this  promise,  made  by  Kleon  in 
the  assembly,  we  shall  find  that  so  far  from  desenring  the  sentence 
pronounced  upon  it  by  Thucydides,  of  being  a  mad  boast  which 
came  true  by  accident — ^it  was  a  reasonable  and  even  a  modest 
anticipation  of  the  future:^  reserving  the  only  really  doubtful 
point  in  the  case — whether  the  garrison  of  the  island  would  be 
ultimately  slain  or  made  prisoners.  Demosthenes,  had  he  been 
present  at  Athens  instead  of  being  at  Pylus,  would  willingly  hare 
set  his  seal  to  the  engagement  taken  by  Kleon.     . 

I  repeat  with  reluctance,  though  not  without  belief,  the  statement 
Prejudice  of  made  by  one  of  the  biographers  of  Thucydides* — that 
in  ^ard  to  Klcou  was  the  causc  of  the  banishment  of  Uie  latter  as  a 
KieUndis-  general,  and  has  therefore  received  from  him  harder 
wandjndge-  mcasuro  than  was  due  in  his  capacity  of  historian.  But 
S^si^f  though  this  sentiment  is  not  probably  without  influence 
5? the^wTn.  *°  dictating  the  unaccountable  judgement  which  I  have 
of*ih?1!S  J"^^  ^°  criticising — as  well  as  other  opinions  relative 
***^  to  Eicon,  on  which  I  shall  say  more  in  a  future  chapter 

— ^I  nevertheless  look  upon  that  judgement  not  as  peculiar  to 
Thucydides,  but  as  common  to  him  with  Nikias  and  those  whom 
we  must  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  oligarchical  party 
of  the  time  at  Athens.  And  it  gives  us  some  measure  of  the 
prejudice  and  narrowness  of  vision  which  prevfldled  among  that 
party  at  the  present  memorable  crisis;  so  pointedly  contrasting 
with  the  clear-sighted  and  resolute  calculations,  and  the  judicious 
conduct  in  action,  of  Kleon,  who  when  forced  against  his  will  into 
the  post  of  general,  did  the  very  best  which  could  be  done  in 
his  situation — he  selected  Demosthenes  as  colleague  and  heartily 
seconded  his  operations.  Though  the  military  attack  of  Sphak- 
teria,  one  of  the  ablest  specimens  of  generalship  in  the  whole  war, 
and  distinguished  not  less  by  the  dexterous  employment  of  difiierent 
descriptions  of  troops  than  by  care  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  assail- 
ants— belongs  altogether  to  Demosthenes;  yet  if  Kleon  had  not 


^  The  jest  of  an  unknown  comic 
writer  (probably  Eupolis  or  Ariato- 
phands,  in  one  of  the  many  lost  dramas) 
against  Kleon — "that  he  showed  great 
powers  of  prophecy  after  the  fact" — 
(KA((»y  IlpofiriOtif  tori  fitrh.  rk  irpiy- 
^ara,  Lucian,  Prometheus,  c.  2)  may 
probably  have  reference  to  his  proceed- 
ings about  Sphakteria:  if  so,  it  is  cer- 
tainly imdeserved. 

In  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  an- 
nounce the  capture  of  Sphakteria  and 
the  prLionora  to  the  AuieinscoB,  it  is 


affirmed  that  he  began  with  the  words 
— K\4t»v  ^KOiivaiwv  rp  BovX^  koI  rfl 
A^/iip  Xaiptiy,  This  was  derided  by 
EuiK>lis,  and  is  even  considered  as  a 
piece  of  insolence.  We  must  therefore 
presume  that  the  form  was  unusual  in 
addressing  the  people:  though  it  cer- 
tainly seems  neither  insolent,  nor  in  the 
least  unsuitable,  after  so  important  a 
success  (Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  Pint. 
322  ;  Bergk,  De  Reliquiis  Comosdift 
Antiquse,  p.  362). 
»  Vit.  Thucydidis,  p.  xv.  ed.  Bekker, 
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been  competent  to  stand  up  in  the  Atlienian  assembly  and  defy 
those  gloomy  predictions  which  we  see  attested  in  Thucydides, 
Demosthenes  would  never  have  been  reinforced  nor  placed  in 
condition  to  land  on  the  island.  The  glory  of  the  enterprise 
therefore  belongs  jointly  to  both.  Kleon,  far  from  stealing  away 
the  laurels  of  Demosthenes  (as  Aristophanes  represents  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Knights),  was  really  the  means  of  placing  them  on 
bis  head,  though  he  at  the  same  time  deservedly  shared  them.  It 
has  hitherto  been  the  practice  to  look  at  Kleon  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  opponents,  through  whose  testimony  we  know  him. 
But  the  real  fact  is  that  this  history  of  the  events  of  Sphakteria, 
when  properly  surveyed,  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  those  opponents, 
and  no  inconsiderable  honour  to  him;  exhibiting  them  as  alike 
destitute  of  political  foresight  and  of  straightforward  patriotism — as 
sacrificing  the  opportunities  of  war,  along  with  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-citizens  and  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  a  political 
enemy.  It  was  the  duty  of  Nikias,  as  Strategus,  to  propose,  and 
undertake  in  person  if  necessary,  the  reduction  of  Sphakteria. 
If  he  thought  the  enterprise  dangerous,  that  was  a  good  reason  for 
assigning  to  it  a  larger  military  force,  as  we  shall  find  him  after- 
wards reasoning  about  the  Sicilian  expedition — but  not  for  letting 
it  slip  or  throwing  it  ofi*  upon  others.^ 

The  return  of  Kleon  and  Demosthenes  to  Athens,  within  the 
twenty  days  promised,  bringing  with  them   near   300  J^'p^ 
Lacedaemonian  prisoners,  must  have  been  by  far  the  most  AtboM  by 

*         .,  .  .  ''  the  arrival  of 

triumphant  and  exhilarating  event  which  had  occurred  to  the  Lacedm- 
the  Athenians  throughout  the  whole  war.  It  at  once  wmen. 
changed  the  prospects,  position,  and  feelings,  of  both  the  con- 
tending parties.  Such  a  number  of  Lacedaemonian  prisoners,  espe- 
cially 120  Spartans,  was  a  source  of  almost  stupefaction  to  the 
general  body  of  Greeks,  and  a  prize  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  captors.  The  return  of  Demosthenes  in  the  preceding  year 
from  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  when  he  brought  with  him  300  Am- 
brakian  panoplies,  had  probably  been  sufficiently  triumphant.  But 
the  entry  into  Peiraeus  on  this  occasion  from  Sphakteria,  with  300 
Lacedaemonian  prisoners,  must  doubtless  have  occasioned  emotions 
transcending  all  former  experience.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  no  description  is  preserved  to  us  of  the  scene,  as  well  as  of  the 
elate  manifestations  of  the  people  when  the  prisoners  were  marched 
up  from  Peiraeus  to  Athens.  We  should  be  curious  also  to  read 
some  account  of  the  first  Athenian  assembly  held  after  this  event — 
the  overwhelming  cheers  heaped  upon  Kleon  by  his  y>^\]\  ^^gidx^jL^ens^^^ 

1  Flutarah,  Nikiai,  o.  8;  Thucyd.  ^v.l. 
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who  had  helped  to  invest  him  with  the  duties  of  general,  in  con- 
fidence that  he  would  discharge  them  well — contrasted  with  the 
silence  or  retractation  of  Nikias  and  the  other  humiliated  political 
enemies.  But  all  such  details  are  unfortunately  denied  to  us— 
though  they  constitute  the  blood  and  animation  of  Grecian  history, 
now  lying  before  us  only  in  its  skeleton. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Athenians  was  to  regard  the  prisoners 
The  Athe-     as  a  ffuarantec  to  their  territory  asfainst  invasion.^    They 

niansprofle-  tii  i  ij-i  .11 

cute  the  war  rcsolvcd  to  KCcp  them  securely  guarded  until  the  peace ; 
creased  hupe.  but  if  at  any  time  before  that  event  the  Lacedaemonian 
vl^S^  The  army  should  enter  Attica,  then  to  bring  forth  the  pri- 
liianttnmke  soucrs,  and  put  them  to  death  in  sight  of  the  invadois. 
for'pea^***  They  were  at  the  same  time  full  of  spirits  in  r^ard 
effect"'  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  became  farther 
confirmed  in  the  hope,  not  merely  of  preserving  their  power 
undiminished,  but  even  of  recovering  much  of  what  they  had  lost 
before  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  Pylus  was  placed  in  an  improved 
state  of  defence,  with  the  adjoining  island  of  Sphakteria  doubtless 
as  a  subsidiary  occupation.  The  Messenians,  transferred  thither 
from  Naupaktus^  and  overjoyed  to  find  themselves  once  more 
masters  even  of  an  outlying  rock  of  their  ancestorial  territory, 
began  with  alacrity  to  overrun  and  ravage  Laconia :  while  the 
Helots,  shaken  by  the  recent  events,  manifested  inclination  to 
desert  to  them.  The  Lacedaemonian  authorities,  experiencing 
evils  before  unfelt  and  unknown,  became  sensibly  alarmed  lest  such 
desertions  should  spread  through  the  country.  Reluctant  as  they 
were  to  afford  obvious  evidence  of  their  embarrassments,  they 
nevertheless  brought  themselves  (probably  under  the  pressure 
of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Sphakterian  captives)  to  send 
to  Athens  several  missions  for  peace;  but  all  proved  abortive.* 
We  are  not  told  what  they  offered,  but  it  did  not  come  up  to 
the  expectations  which  the  Athenians  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  indulge. 

We,  who  now  review  these  facts  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
Remarks  subscqucnt  history,  see  that  the  Athenians  could  have 
^Sj^ot  concluded  a  better  bargain  vrith  the  Lacedaemonians 
rt^i^"wir  during  the  ax  or  eight  months  succeeding  the  capture  of 
SS7y^-^^''  Sphakteria,  than  it  was  ever  open  to  them  to  make  after- 
MM?fa^ow.  w*^^'  ^"d  *^cy  ^*d  reason  to  repent  letting  slip  the 
»w!utin^ihe  opportunity.  Perhaps  indeed  Perikles,  had  he  been  still 
war.  alive,  might  have  taken   a  more  prudent  measure  of 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  41. 

'  Thucyd.  W.  41 ;  compare  AriBtophan.  Equii.  64S,  with  SoboL 
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the  future,  and  might  have  had  ascendency  enough  oyer  his 
countrymen  to  be  able  to  arrest  the  tide  of  success  at  its  highest 
point,  before  it  began  to  ebb  again. 

But  if  we  put  ourselves  back  into  the  situation  of  Athens  during 
the  autumn  which  succeeded  the  return  of  Kleon  and  Demosthenes 
from  Sphakteria,  we  shall  easily  enter  into  the  feelings  under 
which  the  war  was  continued.  The  actual  possession  of  the 
captives  now  placed  Athens  in  a  far  better  position  than  she  had 
occupied  when  they  were  only  blocked  up  in  Sphakteria,  and  when 
the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  first  arrived  to  ask  for  peace.  She  was 
now  certain  of  being  able  to  command  peace  with  Sparta  on  terms 
at  least  tolerable,  whenever  she  chose  to  invite  it — she  had  also 
a  feiir  certainty  of  escaping  the  hardship  of  invasion.  Next — and 
this  was  perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  case — the 
apprehension  of  Lacedaemonian  prowess  was  now  greatly  lowered, 
and  the  prospects  of  success  to  Athens  considered  as  prodigiously 
improved,^  even  in  the  estimation  of  impartial  Greeks ;  much  more 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  themselves.  Moreover  the  idea  of  a 
tide  of  good  fortune — of  the  favour  of  the  gods  now  begun  and 
likely  to  continue — of  future  success  as  a  corollary  from  past — was 
one  which  powerfully  afiected  Grecian  calculations  generally.  Why 
not  push  the  present  gobd  fortune  and  try  to  regain  the  most 
important  points  lost  before  and  by  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  espe- 
cially in  Megara  and  Boeotia — points  which  Sparta  could  not 
concede  by  negotiation,  since  they  were  not  in  her  possession? 
Though  these  speculations  failed  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  coming 
chapter),  yet  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  acting  upon  them. 
Probably  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  Athens  was  at  this 
moment  warlike.  Even  Nikias,  humiliated  as  he  must  have  been 
by  the  success  in  Sphakteria,  would  forget  his  usual  caution  in  the 
desire  of  retrieving  his  own  personal  credit  by  some  military 
exploit  That  Demosthenes,  now  in  full  measure  of  esteem,  would 
be  eager  to  prosecute  the  war,  with  which  his  prospects  of  personal 
glory  were  essentially  associated  (just  as  Thucydides*  observes 
about  Brasidas  on  the  Lacedaemonian  side),  can  admit  of  no  doubt. 
The  comedy  of  Aristophanes  called  the  Achamians  was  acted 
about  six  months  before  the  affair  of  Sphakteria,  when  no  one 
could  pos^bly  look  forward  to  such  an  event — the  comedy  of  the 
Knights  about  six  months  after  it'    Now  there  is  this  remarkable 


>  Thucyd.  It.  79. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  16. 

*  The  Acharneia  was   performed   at 
the  festivid  of  the  Loiiaca  at  Athens — > 


January,  425  B.C.;  the  Knights  at  the 
same  festival  in  the  ensuing  year,  424 

B.C. 

The  capture  of  S^V\«W.«t\k  VK>k  ^%a% 
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difference  between  the  two — that  while  the  former  breathes  tbe 
greatest  sickness  of  war,  and  presses  in  every  possible  way  tbe 
importance  of  making  peace,  although  at  that  time  Athens  had  do 
opportunity  of  coming  even  to  a  decent  accommodation — the  latter, 
running  down  the  general  character  of  Kleon  with  unmeasured 
scorn  and  ridicule,  talks  in  one  or  two  places  only  of  the  hardships 
of  war,  and  drops  altogether  that  emphasis  and  repetition  with 
which  peace  had  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  Achamians — although 
coming  out  at  a  moment  when  peace  was  within  the  reach  of 
the  Athenians. 

To  understand  properly  the  history  of  this  period,  therefore,  we 
_  must  distinmiish  various  occasions  which  are  often  con- 

tiiAtheniau  founded.  At  the  moment  when  Sphakteria  was  first 
or  against  blockaded,  and  when  the  Lacedaemonians  first  sent  to 
there  were  soHcit  peace,  thcrc  was  a  considerable  party  at  Atheos 
si^ns^  disposed  to  entertain  the  offer.  The  ascendency  of 
^ntiibut^"  Kleon  was  one  of  the  main  causes  why  it  was  rejected. 
tojnfluence  g^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  captivcs  wcrc  brought  home  firom  Sphr.I:- 
warda  It  tcHa,  the  influence  of  Kleon,  though  positively  greater 
than  it  had  been  before,  was  no  longer  required  to  procure  the 
dismissal  of  Lacedaemonian  pacific  offers  and  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  The  general  temper  of  Athens  was  then  warlike,  and 
there  were  very  few  to  contend  strenuously  for  an  opposite  polkj. 
During  the  ensuing  year,  however,  the  chances  of  war  turned  out 
mostly  unfavourable  to  Athens,  so  that  by  the  end  of  that  year 
she  had  become  much  more  disposed  to  peace.^  The  truce  for 
one  year  was  then  concluded.  But  even  after  that  truce  was 
expired,  Kleon  still  continued  eager  (and  on  good  grounds,  as  wQI 
be  shown  hereafter)  for  renewing  the  war  in  Thrace,  at  a  time 
when  a  large  proportion  of  the  Athenian  public  had  grown  weary 
of  it.  He  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  that  resumption  of  wa^ 
like  operations,  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  frtal 
both  to  himself  and  to  Brasidaa  There  ^ere  thus  two  distiuct 
occasions  on  which  the  personal  influence  and  sanguine  character 
of  Kleon  seems  to  have  been  of  sensible  moment  in  determining 
the  Athenian  public  to  war  instead  of  peace.  But  at  the  momeDt 
which  we  have  now  reached — that  is,  the  year  immeciUately  follof^ 
ing  the  capture  of  Sphakteria — the  Athenians  were  sufficientlj 
warlike  without  him ;  probably  Nikias  himself  as  well  as  the 
rest 

about  July,  B.C.  425;  between  the  two  I  Hellenid,  ad  ann. 

dates  above.     See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  |      >  Thucyd.  iv.  117;  r.  14.  j 
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iras  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  Nikias,  immediately 
be  inglorious  exhibition  which  he  had  made  in  re-  Erotdition 
3  to  Sphakteria,  to  conduct  an  expedition,  in  con-  against  the 
n  with  two  colleagues,  against   the   Corinthian  territory. 
ry.     He  took  with  him  80  triremes,  2000  Athenian  hoplites, 
orsemen  aboard  of  some  horse  transports,  and  some  addi- 
hoplites  from  Miletus,  Andros,  and  Karystus.^     Starting 
i*eiraBus  in  the  evening,  he  arrived  a  little  before  day-break 
each  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  village  of  Solygeia,'  about 
miles  from  Corinth,  and  two  or  three  miles  south  of  the 
is.     The  Corintliian  troops,  from  all  the  territory  of  Corinth 

the  Isthmus,  were  already  assembled  at  the  Isthmus  itself 
ie\  him;  for  intelligence  of  die  intended  expedition  had 
d  Corinth  some  time  before  from  Argos,  with  which  latter 
the  scheme  of  the  expedition  may  have  been  in  some  way 
^d.  The  Athenians  having  touched  the  coast  during  the 
588,  the  Corinthians  were  only  apprised  of  the  fact  by  fire- 
}  from  Solygeia.  Not  being  able  to  hinder  the  landing, 
lespatched  forthwith  half  their  forces,  under  Battus  and 
»hron,  to  repel  the  invader,  while  the  remaining  half  were 

the  harbour  of  Kenchreae,  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount 
0,  to  guard  the  port  of  Krommyon  (outside  of  the  Isthmus) 
i  it  should  be  attacked  by  sea.  Battus  with  one  lochus  of 
»  threw  himself  into  the  village  of  Solygeia,  which  was 
iiied,  while  Lykophron  conducted  the  remaining  troops  to 

the  Athenians.  The  battle  was  first  engaged  on  the  Athe- 
right,  almost  immediately  after  its  landing,  on  the  point 

Chersonesus.  Here  the  Athenian  hoplites,  together  with 
Karystian  allies,  repelled  the   Corinthian  attack,  after  a 

and  warmly  disputed  hand-combat  of  spear  and  shield, 
theless  the  Corinthians,  retreating  up  to  a  higher  point  of 
d,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  fresh  lochus, 
the  Athenians  back  to  the  shore  and  to  their  ships :  from 
the  latter  again  turned,  and  again  recovered  a  partial  advan- 
The  battle  was  no  less  severe  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
dans.  But  here,  after  a  contest  of  some  length,  the  latter 
I  a  more  decided  victory,  greatly  by  the  aid  of  their  cavalry 
suing  the  Corinthians,  who  fled  in  some  disorder  to  a  neigh- 


iicyd.  !▼.  42.  Tov  8*  ahrov  Bipovs 
wra  thOhs^  &c. 

>  the  geographical  illustrations  of 
Boent  in  Dr.  Arnold's  plan  and 
pended  to  the  second  volume  of 


his  Thucydidds — and  in  Colonel  Leake 
— Travels  in  Morea,  eh.  xxviii.  p.  235  \ 
xxix.  p.  309. 
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bouring  hill  and  there  took  up  a  position.'  The  Athenians  were  ; 
thus  victorious  throughout  the  whole  line,  with  the  loss  of  about  j 
forty-seven  men,  while  the  Corinthians  had  lost  212,  together  with 
the  general  Lykophron.  The  victors  erected  their  trophy,  stripped 
the  dead  bodies  and  buried  their  own  dead.  The  CorintbuB 
detachment  left  at  Kenchreae  could  not  see  the  battle,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  interposing  ridge  of  Mount  Oneium :  but  it  was  at 
last  made  known  to  them  by  the  dust  of  the  fuptives,  and  diey 
forthwith  hastened  to  afford  help.  Reinforcements  also  came  both 
from  Corinth  and  from  Kenchreae,  and  as  it  seems  too,  from  the 
neighbouring  Peloponnesian  cities  —  so  that  Nikias  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  on  board  of  his  ships,  and  halt  upon  some  neigb- 
bouring  islands.  It  was  here  first  discovered  that  two  of  the 
Athenians  slain  had  not  been  picked  up  for  burial ;  upon  whicb  he 
immediately  sent  a  herald  to  solicit  a  truce,  in  order  to  procure 
these  two  missing  bodies.  We  have  here  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  sanctity  attached  to  that  duty ;  for  the  mere  sending  of  the 
herald  was  tantamount  to  confession  of  defeat.* 

From  hence  Nikias  sailed  to  Rrommyon,  where  after  ravaging 
the  neighbourhood  for  a  few  hours  he  rested  for  the  night  On 
the  next  day  he  re-embarked,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Epidaurua, 
Here-em.  upou  which  he  inflicted  some  damage  in  passing,  and 
rav^  Epi-  stopped  at  last  on  the  peninsula  of  Methana,  between 
Mtlblisheaa  EpidauHis  and  TroBzen.'  On  this  peninsula  he  esta- 
pS^inHiiiaof  blished  a  permanent  garrison,  drawing  a  fortification 
Methauu.  acToss  the  uarrow  neck  of  land  which  joined  it  to  tbe 
Epidaurian  peninsula.  This  was  his  last  exploit.  He  then  sailed 
home :  but  the  post  at  Methana  long  remained  as  a  centre  for 
pillaging  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Epidaurus,  TroBzen,  and 
Ilalieis. 

While  Nikias  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  Eurymedon  and 
Eurymodon  Sophoklcs  had  Sailed  forward  from  Pylus  with  a  con- 
Athi^ian  sidcrable  portion  of  that  fleet  which  had  been  engaged 
KoVk??r  ^  ^^  ^^^  capture  of  Sphakteria,  to  the  island  of  Eorkyra. 
Srptwity"of  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  already  stated  that  the  democratical  govem- 
iSi^exiies^S^  ment  at  Korkyra  had  been  suffering  severe  pressure  and 
the  island,      privatiou  from  the  oligarchical  fugitives,  who  had  come 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  44.    IfBtyro  to  5»Xa —  I  to  which  he  alludes.    See  a  note  on  the 
«..,««-o;^«  «,i.;^ii    n-     a^.v1.i    «._    surprise    of   Plataea  by    the    Thebans, 

immediately  before  the  Peloponneaian 
war. 

2  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  6. 

3  Thucyd.  iv.  45. 


an    expression  which  Dr.   Arnold    ex 
plaius,    here    as    elsewhere,    to    mean 
''piling  the  arms:'*    I   do   not  think 
such  an   explanation    is    correct,   even 
here ;  much  less  in  several  other  places 
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;k  into  the  island  with  a  body  of  barbaric  auxiliaries,  and  esta- 
jhed  themselves  upon  Mount  Istone  not  far  from  the  city.* 
rymedon  and  the  Athenians,  joining  the  Korkyrseans  in  the 
r^  attacked  and  stormed  the  post  on  Mount  Istone ;  while  the 
iquished,  retiring  first  to  a  lofty  and  inaccessible  peak,  were 
3ed  to  surrender  themselves  on  terms  to  the  Athenians.  Aban- 
ling  altogether  their  mercenary  auxiliaries,  they  only  stipulated 
t  they  should  themselves  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  left  to  the 
:^retion  of  the  Athenian  people.  Eurymtdon,  assenting  to 
se  terms,  deposited  the  disarmed  prisoners  in  the  neighbour- 
'  islet  of  Ptychia,  under  the  distinct  condition,  that  if  a  single 
D  tried  to  escape,  the  whole  capitulation  should  be  null  and 
d.» 

[Jnfortunately  for  these  men,  the  orders  given  to  Eurymedon 
Tied  him  onward  straight  to  Sicily.  It  was  irksome  therefore 
him  to  send  away  a  detachment  of  his  squadron  to  convey 
soners  to  Athens ;  where  the  honours  of  delivering  them  would 
reaped,  not  by  himself,  but  by  the  officer  to  whom  they  might 
confided.  And  the  Korkyraeans  in  the  city,  on  their  part,  were 
lally  anxious  that  the  men  should  not  be  sent  to  Athens.  Their 
mosity  against  them  being  bitter  in  the  extreme,  they  were 
Bud  that  the  Atlienians  might  spare  their  lives,  so  that  their 
itility  against  the  island  might  be  again  resumed.  And  thus  a 
an  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Eurymedon,  combined  with  revenge 
1  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  Korkyraeans,  brought 
)ut  a  cruel  catastrophe,  paralleled  nowhere  else  in  Greece, 
ugh  too  well  in  keeping  with  the  previous  acts  of  the  bloody 
ima  enacted  in  this  island. 

The  Korkyraean  leaders,  seemingly  not  without  the  privity  of 
rymedon,  sent  across  to  Ptychia  fraudulent  emissaries  me  capuves 
ier  the  guise  of  friends  to  the  prisoners.    These  emis-  Sfi^*** 
ies, — assuring  the  prisoners  that  the  Athenian  com-  hSJiSSJbe 
jiders,  in  spite  of  the  convention  signed,  were  about  to  p'^^****"^ 
id  them  over  to  the  Korkyraean  people  for  destruction, — induced 
ae  of  them  to  attempt  escape  in  a  boat  prepared  for  the  pur- 
le.     By  concert,  the  boat  was  seized  in  the  act  of  escaping,  so 
it  the  terms   of  the  capitulation  were  really  violated:  upon 
ich  Eurymedon  handed  over  the  prisoners  to  their  enemies  in 
I  island,  who  imprisoned  them  all  together  in  one  vast  building, 
ier  guard  of  hoplites.     From  this  building  they  were  drawn 
;  in  companies  of  twenty  men  each,  chained  together  in  couples, 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  2-45.  «  Tbucyd.  iv.  4G. 
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and  compelled  to  march  between  two  lines  of  hoplites  marshalled 
on  each  side  of  the  road.  Those  who  loitered  in  the  march  wen 
hurried  on  by  whips  from  behind :  as  they  advanced,  their  printe 
enemies  on  both  sides  singled  them  out,  striking  and  pierciif 
them  until  at  length  they  miserably  perished.  Three  suooesnie 
companies  were  thus  destroyed — ere  the  remaining  prisonen  is 
the  interior,  who  thought  merely  that  their  place  of  detention  w« 
about  to  be  changed,  suspected  what  was  passing.  As  soon  » 
they  found  it  out,  cne  and  all  refused  either  to  quit  the  building  or 
to  permit  any  one  else  to  enter.  They  at  the  same  time  piteouslj 
implored  the  intervention  of  the  Athenians,  if  it  were  only  to  Ul 
them  and  thus  preserve  them  from  the  cruelties  of  their  mercileflB 
countrymen.  The  latter,  abstaining  from  attempts  to  force  the 
door  of  the  building,  made  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  from  whence 
they  shot  down  arrows,  and  poured  showers  of  tiles  upon  die 
prisoners  within ;  who  sought  at  first  to  protect  themselves,  but  at 
length  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  assisted  with  their 
own  hands  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Some  of  them  pierced 
their  throats  with  the  arrows  shot  down  from  the  roof:  others  hung 
themselves,  either  with  cords  from  some  bedding  which  happened 
to  be  in  the  building,  or  with  strips  torn  and  twisted  from  tbar 
own  garments.  Night  came  on,  but  the  work  of  destruction,  both 
from  above  and  within,  was  continued  without  intermission,  so 
that  before  morning,  all  these  wretched  men  bad  perished,  either 
by  the  hands  of  their  enemies  or  by  their  own.  At  daybreak  the 
Korkyroeans  entered  the  building,  piled  up  the  dead  bodies  on 
carts,  and  transported  them  out  of  the  city :  the  exact  number  we 
are  not  told,  but  seemingly  it  cannot  have  been  less  than  300. 
The  women  who  had  been  taken  at  Istone  along  with  these 
prisoners,  were  all  sold  as  slaves.^ 

Thus  finished  the  bloody  dissensions  in  this  ill-fated  island  :  for 
the  oligarchical  party  were  completely  anniliilated,  the  democracy 
was  victorious,  and  there  were  no  fEulher  violences  throughout  the 
whole  war.'  It  will  be  recollected  that  these  deadly  feuds  b^an 
with  the  return  of  the  oligarchical  prisoners  from  Corinth,  bringing 
along  with  them  projects  both  of  treason  and  of  revolution.  They 
ended  with  the  annihilation  of  that  party,  in  the  manner  above 
described ;  the  interval  being  filled  by  mutual  atrocities  and 
retaliation,  wherein  of  course  the  victors  had  most  opportunity  of 
gratifying  their  vindictive  passions.  Eurymedon,  after  the  termi- 
nation of   these  events,   proceeded  onward  with  the  Athenian 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  47,  48.  9  Thucyd.  iv.  48. 
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squadron  to  Sicily. '  What  he  did  there  will  be  described  in  a 
future  chapter  devoted  to  Sicilian  afiairs  exclusively. 

The  complete  prostration  of  Ambrakia  during  the  campaign  of 
the  preceding  year  had  left  Anaktorium  without  any  defence 
against  the  Akamanians  and  Athenian  squadron  from  Naupaktus. 
They  besieged  and  took  it  during  the  course  of  the  pre-  5SS?toriran 
sent  summer;^  expelling  the  Corinthian  proprietors,  and  ^TJ^^A***^ 
re-peopling  the  town  and  its  territory  with  Akamanian  AJuununuim. 
settlers  from  all  the  townships  in  the  country. 

Throughout  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens  matters  continued  , 
perfectly  tranquil,  except  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  proceedinga 
during  the  course  of  the  autumn,  incurred  the  suspicion  ni^atolS^ 
of  the  Athenians  from  having  recently  built  a  new  wall  «»dLeibo». 
to  their  city,  as  if  it  were  done  with  the  intention  of  taking  the 
first  opportunity  to  revolt*    They  solemnly  protested  their  inno- 
cence of  any  such  designs,  but  ihe  Athenians  were  not  satisfied 
without  exacting  the  destruction  of  the  obnoxious  wall.     The  pre- 
sence on  the  opposite  continent  of  an  active  band  of  Mitylenaean 
exiles,  who  captured  both  Rhceteium  and  Antandrus  during  the 
ensuing  spring,  probably  made  the  Athenians  more  anxious  and 
vigilant  on  the  subject  of  Cliios.' 

The  Athenian  regular  tribute-gathering  squadron,  circulating 
among  the  maritime  subjects,  captured,  during  the  '^^H^^ 
course  of  the  present  autumn,  a  prisoner  of  some  import-  ^^]^^^ 
ance  and  singularity.  It  was  a  Persian  ambassador,  voy.oDhis 
Artaphemes,  seized  at  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  in  his  way  spwu. 
to  Sparta  with  despatches  from  the  Great  King.  He  was  brought 
to  Athens,  where  his  despatches,  which  were  at  some  length 
and  written  in  the  Assyrian  character,  were  translated  and  made 
public  The  Great  King  told  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  substance, 
that  he  could  not  comprehend  what  they  meant ;  for  that  among 
the  numerous  envoys  whom  they  had  sent,  no  two  told  the  same 
story.  Accordingly  he  desired  them,  if  they  wished  to  make 
themselves  understood,  to  send  some  envoys  with  fresh  and  plain 
instructions  to  accompany  Artaphemes.^  Such  was  the  substance 
of  the  despatch,  conveying  a  i^markable  testimony  as  to  the  mardi 
of  the  La^aemonian  government  in  its  foreign  policy.  Had  any 
similar  testimony  existed  respecting  Athens,  demonstrating  that 

1  Thuoyd.  iv.  49.  9cuftoylovs,    obx  cl8/nu    0,ri  fio^Kotrrcw 
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her  foreign  policy  was  conducted  with  half  as  much  unsteadiness 
and  stupidity,  ample  inferences  would  have  been  drawn  from  it  to 
the  discredit  of  democracy.  But  there  has  been  no  motive 
generally  to  discredit  Lacedaemonian  institutions,  which  included 
kingship  in  double  measure — two  parallel  lines  of  hereditary 
kings;  together  with  an  entire  exemption  from  everything  like 
popular  discussion.  The  extreme  defects  in  the  foreign  manage- 
ment of  Sparta,  revealed  by  the  despatch  of  Artaphemes,  seem 
traceable  partly  to  an  habitual  faithlessness  often  noted  in  the 
Lacedsemonian  character — partly  to  the  annual  change  of  Ephors, 
so  frequently  bringing  into  power  men  who  strove  to  undo  what 
had  been  done  by  their  predecessors — and  still  more  to  the  absence 
of  everything  like  discussion  or  canvass  of  public  measures  among 
the  citizens.  We  shall  find  more  than  one  example,  in  the  history 
about  to  follow,  of  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  Ephors  not 
merely  to  change  the  policy  of  their  predecessors,  but  even  to  sub- 
vert treaties  sworn  and  concluded  by  them.  Such  was  the  habitual 
secrecy  of  Spartan  public  business,  that  in  doing  this  they  had 
neither  criticism  nor  discussion  to  fear.  Brasidas,  when  he  started 
from  Sparta  on  the  expedition  which  will  be  described  in  the  com- 
ing chapter,  could  not  trust  the  assurances  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
executive  without  binding  them  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  ^ 

The  Athenians  sent  back  Artaphemes  in  a  trireme  to  Ephesus, 
and  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for  procuring 
access  to  the  Great  King.  They  sent  envoys  along  with 
him,  with  the  intention  that  they  should  accompany  him  up  to 
Susa :  but  on  reaching  Asia,  the  news  met  them  that  King 
Artaxerxes  had  recently  died.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
not  judged  expedient  to  prosecute  the  mission,  and  the  Athenians 
dropped  their  design.' 

Respecting  the  great  monarchy  of  Persia,  during  this  long 
sareesdonof  ^^^^^^  ^^  fifty-four  ycars  since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes 
-xJS  *^*°^  ^^^^  Greece,  we  have  little  information  before  us  except 
ArtMwntes  the  uamcs  of  the  successive  kings.  In  the  year  465  B.C., 
Ac^^riua  Xerxes  was  assassinated  by  Artabanus  and  Mithridates, 
through  one  of  those  plots  of  great  household  officers,  so 
frequent  in  Oriental  palaces.     He  left  two  sons,  or  at  least  two 


B.a  425. 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  86.  SpKois  t€  AoiccSou- 
liovivv   Ken-aXa$i»y   rk   r4\ri   rots   fityi' 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  50;  Diodor.  xii.  64. 
The  AtheoianB  do  not  appear  to  have 
ever    before    sent    envoys    or   courted 


alliance  with  the  Qreat  King  ;  though 
the  idea  of  doing  ao  must  have  been 
noway  strange  to  them,  as  we  may  see 
by  the  humorous  scene  of  PseudartabaA 
in  the  Achameia  of  Aristophands,  acted 
in  the  year  before  this  event. 
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sons  present  and  conspicuous  among  a  greater  number,  Darius 
and  Artaxerxes.  But  Artabanus  persuaded  Artaxerxes  that 
Dai-ius  had  been  the  murderer  of  Xerxes,  and  thus  prevailed  upon 
him  to  revenge  his  father's  death  by  becoming  an  accomplice  in 
killing  his  brother  Darius :  he  next  tried  to  assassinate  Artaxerxes 
himself,  and  to  appropriate  the  crown.  Artaxerxes  however, 
being  apprised  beforehand  of  the  scheme,  either  slew  Artabanus 
with  his  own  hand  or  procured  him  to  be  slain,  and  then  reigned 
(known  under  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus)  for  forty 
years,  down  to  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived.* 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  revolt  of  Egypt  from 
the  dominion  of  Artaxerxes,  under  the  Libyan  prince  Inarus, 
actively  aided  by  the  Athenians.  After  a  few  years  of  success, 
this  revolt  was  crushed  and  Egypt  again  subjugated,  by  the  energy 
of  the  Persian  general  Megabyzus — with  severe  loss  to  the  Athe- 
nian forces  engaged.  After  the  peace  of  Kallias,  erroneously 
called  the  Kimonian  peace,  between  the  Athenians  and  the  king  of 
Persia,  war  had  not  been  since  resumed.  We  read  in  Ktesias, 
amidst  various  anecdotes  seemingly  collected  at  the  court  of  Susa, 
romantic  adventures  ascribed  to  Megabyzus,  his  wife  Amytis,  his 
mother  Amestris,  and  a  Greek  physician  of  Kos,  named  Apollo- 
uides.  Zopyrus  son  of  Megabyzus,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
deserted  from  Persia  and  came  as  an  exile  to  Athens.' 

At  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  family  violences 
incident  to  a  Persian  succession  were  again  exhibited. 
His  son  Xerxes  succeeded  him,  but  was  assassinated, 
after  a  reign  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Another  son,  Sogdianus, 
followed,  who  perished  in  like  manner  aft^r  a  short  interval.' 
Lastly,  a  third  son,  Ochus  (known  under  the  name  of  Darius 
Nothus),  either  abler  or  more  fortunate,  kept  his  crown  and  life 
between  nineteen  and  twenty  years.  By  his  queen  the  savage 
Parysatis,  he  was  father  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Cyrus  the 
younger,  both  names  of  interest  in  reference  to  Grecian  history,  to 
whom  we  shall  hereafter  recur. 


8^426. 


*  Diodor.  xi.  65 ;  Aristotel.  Polit,  v. 
8,  3;  Justin,  iii.  1;  Ktesias,  Persica,  o. 
29,  30.  It  is  evident  that  there  were 
contradictory  stories  current  respecting 
the  plot  to  which  Xerxes  fell  a  victim : 
but  we  have  no  means  of  determining 


what  the  details  were. 

*  Ktesias,  Persica,  c  38-43;  Herodot. 
iii.  80. 

>  Diodor.  xii.  64-71;  Ktesias,  Persica, 
c.  44-46. 
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CHAPTEB   LIIL 


EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 


The  eighth  year  of  the  war,  on  which  we  now  touch,  presents 
importrat  events  of  a  more  important  and  decisive  character  than 
oTthe eightb  any  of  the  preceding.  In  reviewing  the  preceding  years 
w.°  we  observe  tliat  though   there  is  much  fighting,  with 

hardship  and  privation  inflicted  on  both  sides,  yet  the  operaticms 
are  mostly  of  a  desultory  character,  not  calculated  to  determine 
the  event  of  the  war.  But  the  capture  of  Sphakteiia  and  its 
prisoners,  coupled  with  the  surrender  of  the  whole  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  was  an  event  full  of  consequences  and  imposing  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Greece.  It  stimulated  the  Athenians  to  a  series  of  opera- 
tions, larger  and  more  ambitious  than  anything  which  they  had  yet 
conceived — directed,  not  merely  against  Sparta  in  her  own  country, 
but  also  to  the  reconquest  of  that  ascendency  in  Megara  and 
Boeotia  which  they  had  lost  on  or  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  intimidated  so  much  both  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  revolted  Chalkidic  allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace,  and  Perdikkas 
king  of  Macedonia — that  between  them  the  expedition  of  Brasidas, 
which  struck  so  serious  a  blow  at  the  Athenian  empire,  was  con- 
certed. This  year  is  thus  the  turmng-point  of  the  war.  If  the 
operations  of  Athens  had  succeeded,  she  would  have  regained 
nearly  as  great  a  power  as  she  enjoyed  before  the  Thirty  years' 
truce.  But  it  happened  that  Sparta,  or  rather  the  Spartan  Brasidas, 
proved  successful,  gaining  enough  to  neutralise  all  the  advantages 
derived  by  Athens  from  the  capture  of  Sphakteria. 

The  .first  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  course 
kSm»  by  ^^  ^^®  spring  was  against  the  island  of  Kythera,  on  the 
niMw^its  ^^"^^"^  ^^^^*  ^f  Laconia.  It  was  inhabited  by  Lace- 
ravagiis  the  dasmouiau  PerioBki,  and  administered  by  a  governor,  and 
ooMt.  garrison  of  hoplites,  annually  sent  thither.     It  was  the 

usual  point  of  landing  for  merchantmen  from  Libya  and  Egypt ; 
and  as  it  lay  very  near  to  Cape  Malea,  immediately  over  agdnst 
the  Gulf  of  Gythium — ^the  only  accessible  portion  of  the  generally 
inhospitable  coast  of  Laconia — ^the  chance  that  it  might  tall  into 
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the  hands  of  an  enemy  was  considered  as  so  menacing  to  Sparta, 
that  some  politicians  are  said  to  have  wished  the  island  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.^  Nikias,  in  conjunction  with  Nikostratus  and 
AutokleSy  conducted  thither  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  with  2000 
Athenian  hoplites,  some  few  horsemen,  and  a  body  of  allies  mainly 
Milesians. 

There  were  in  the  island  two  towns — ^Kythera,  and  Skandeia ; 
the  former  having  a  lower  town  close  to  the  sea,  fronting  Cape 
Malea,  and  an  upper  town  on  the  hill  above ;  the  latter  seemingly 
on  the  south  or  west  coast  Both  were  attacked  at  the  same  time 
by  order  of  Nikias :  ten  triremes  and  a  body  of  Milesian^  hoplites 
disembarked  and  captured  Skandeia ;  while  the  Athenians  luided 
at  Kythera,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  lower  town 
into  the  upper,  where  they  speedily  capitulated.  A  certain  party 
among  them  had  indeed  secretly  invited  the  coming  of  Nikias, 
through  which  intrigue  easy  terms  were  obtained  for  the  inha- 
bitants. Some  few  men,  indicated  by  the  Kytherians  in  intelli- 
gence with  Nikias,  were  carried  away  as  prisoners  to  Athens ;  but 
the  remainder  were  left  undisturbed  and  enrolled  among  the 
tributary  allies  under  obligation  to  pay  four  talents  per  annum ; 


>  Thucyd.  iv.  54;  Herodot.  vii.  235. 
The  maimer  in  which  Herudotus  alludes 
to  the  dangera  which  would  ariae  to 
Sparta  from  the  occupation  of  Kythdra 
by  an  enemy,  fumiahes  one  additional 
probability  tending  to  ahow  that  hia 
niatory  was  composed  before  the  actual 
occupation  of  the  island  by  NikJaa,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Had  he  been  cognisant  of  this 
latter  event,  he  would  naturally  have 
made  some  aUusion  to  it. 

The  words  of  Thucydidds  in  respect 
to  the  island  of  Eythdra  are — ^the  Lace- 
daemonians woXXiiy  iirifi4\9u»  iwoiovvro' 
^p  yiip  aino7s  rSy  rt  iir*  Aly&rrov  Koi 

Sfta  T^y  AoKetyuciiy  liffffotf  ihlnrovp  ix 
6€i\iL(rcrriSy  fir^p  fi^yotf  oXov  r*  l^y  xaucovp- 
yuaSai'  watra  y^p  &y^x<*  ^f^^  "^^ 

I  do  not  understand  this  passage, 
with  Dr.  Arnold  and  QoUer,  to  mean, 
that  Laoonia  was  unassailable  by  land, 
but  very  assailable  by  sea.  It  rather 
means  that  the  only  portion  of  the 
coast  of  Laconia  where  a  maritime  in- 
vader could  do  much  damage,  was  in 
the  interior  of  the  Laconic  Gulf,  near 
Helos^  Qythium,  &c. — which  is  in  fact 
the  only  plain  portion  of  the  coast  of 
Laconia.    The  two  projecting  promon- 


tories, which  end,  the  one  in  Cape 
Malea,  the  other  in  Cape  Tscnarua,  are 
high,  rocky,  harbourless,  and  afford 
very  little  temptation  to  a  disembarking 
enemy.  "The  whole  Laconian  coast 
is  high  jprojectmg  cliff  where  it  fronts 
the  Sicilian  and  Kretan  seas" — vao-a 
&y^X«<*  ^^^  island  of  Eythdra  was 
particularly  &Yourable  for  feMnlitating 
descents  on  the  territory  near  Heloa 
and  Qythium.  The  kKi^imis  of  Lir 
donia  IS  noticed  in  Xenophon,  Hellen. 
It.  8,  7 — ^where  he  describes  the  oocu- 
^tion  of  the  island  by  Eonon  and 
rhamabaaus. 

See  Colonel  Leake's  description  of 
this  coast,  and  the  high  cli^  between 
Cape  Matapan  (Tsenarus)  and  Kalwmata, 
wmch  front  the  Sicilian  sea — as  weU  as 
those  eastward  of  Cape  St.  Angelo  or 
Malea,  which  front  the  Kretan  seft 
(^Travels  in  More%  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  261 
— "  tempestuous,  rocky,  unsheltered 
coast  of  Mesamani" — oh.  viii.  p.  320; 
ch.  Ti.  p.  205 ;  Strabo,  yiii.  p.  368 ; 
Pausan.  lii.  c.  xxvi.  2). 

'  Thucvd.  iy.  54.  Sio-p^iAioif  MiAi^ 
<rlu¥  bfwMrois,  It  seems  impossible  to 
belicTe  that  there  could  have  been  so 
many  as  2000  Milesian  hoplites:  but  we 
cannot  tell  where  the  mistake  lies. 
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an  Athenian  garrison  being  placed  at  Kytbera  for  the  protection 
of  the  island.  From  hence  Nikias  employed  seven  days  in  de- 
scents and  inroads  upon  the  coast,  near  Helos,  Asine,  Aphrodisia, 
Kotyrta,  and  elsewhere.  The  Lacedaemonian  force  was  dissemi- 
nated in  petty  garrisons,  which  remained  each  for  the  defence 
of  its  own  separate  post,  without  uniting  to  repel  the  Athenians,  so 
that  there  was  only  one  action,  and  that  of  little  importance,  which 
the  Athenians  deemed  worthy  of  a  trophy. 

In  returning  home  from  Kythera,  Nikias  first  ravaged  the 
Capture  of  Small  Strip  of  Cultivated  land  near  Epidaurus  Limera,  on 
tibTlS^^  the  rocky  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  and  then  attacked  the 
UMMrerident  ^gjn^tan  Settlement  at  Thyrea,  the  frontier  strip  between 
tfcwIttSflr  Laconia  and  Argolis.  This  town  and  district  had  been 
JSei^j^'**  made  over  by  Sparta  to  the  iEginetans,  at  the  time  when 
M  prisoners,  ^j^gy  y^Q^e  cxpellcd  from  their  own  island  by  Athens 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  new  inhabitants,  finding  the 
town  too  distant  fh)m  the  sea^  for  their  maritime  habits,  were  now 
employed  in  constructing  a  fortification  close  on  the  shore;  in 
which  work  a  Lacedaemonian  detachment  under  Tantalus,  on 
guard  in  that  neighbourhood,  was  assisting  them.  When  the 
Athenians  landed,  both  iEginctans  and  Lacedaemonians  at  once 
abandoned  the  new  fortificatioa  The  ^ginctans,  with  the  com- 
manding oflScer  Tantalus,  occupied  the  upper  town  of  Thyrea; 
but  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  not  thinking  it  tenable,  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  defence,  and  retired  to  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  in  spite  of  urgent  entreaty  from  the  iEginetans.  Imme- 
diately after  landing,  the  Athenians  marched  up  to  the  town 
of  Thyrea,  and  carried  it  by  storm,  burning  or  destroying  every- 
thing within  it.  All  the  iEginetans  were  either  killed  or  made 
prisoners,  and  even  Tantalus,  disabled  by  his  wounds,  became 
prisoner  also.  From  hence  the  armament  returned  to  Athens, 
where  a  vote  was  taken  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners.  The 
Kytherians  brought  home  were  distributed  for  safe  custody  among 
the  dependent  islands :  Tantalus  was  retained  along  with  the  pri- 
soners from  Sphakteria;  but  a  harder  fate  was  reserved  for  the 
iEginetans.  They  were  all  put  to  death,  victims  to  the  long, 
standing  antipathy  between  Athens  and  iEgina.    This  cruel  act 


i 


1  Thucyd.  iv.  56.  He  fitates  that 
Thyrea  was  ten  stadia,  or  about  a 
mile  and  one- fifth,  distant  from  the 
oea.  But  Colonel  Leake  (Travels  in 
the  Morea,  vol.  ii.  eh.  xxii.  p.  492),  who 
has  discovered  quite  sufficient  ruins  to 


identify  the  spot,  affirms  "that  it  is 
at  least  three  times  that  distance  from 
the  sea." 

This  explains  to  us  the  more  dearly 
why  the  .£ginetans  thought  it  necessary 
to  build  their  new  fort. 
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was  nothing  more  than  a  strict  application  of  admitted  customs 
of  war  in  those  days.  Had  the  Lacedaemonians  been  the  victors, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would  have  acted  with  equal 
rigour.* 

The  occupation  of  Eythera,  in  addition  to  Pylus,  by  an  Athenian 
garrison,  following  so  closely  upon  the  capital  disaster  Aiamand 
in  Sphakteria,  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  Spartans  ^^J^tJS 
feelings  of  alarm  and  depression  such  as  they  had  never  JJS^^SSir 
before  experienced.  Within  the  course  of  a  few  short  JS^^tiS 
months  their  position  had  completely  changed,  from  ^**"** 
superiority  and  aggression  abroad,  to  insult  and  insecurity  at 
home.  They  anticipated  nothing  less  than  incessant  foreign 
attacks  on  all  their  weak  points,  with  every  probability  of  internal 
defection,  from  the  standing  discontent  of  the  Helots.  It  was  not 
unknown  to  them  probably  that  even  Kythera  itself  had  been 
lost  partly  through  betrayal.  The  capture  of  Sphakteria  had 
caused  peculiar  emotion  among  the  Helots,  to  whom  the  Lacede- 
monians had  addressed  both  appeals  and  promises  of  emancipation, 
in  order  to  procure  succour  for  their  hoplites  while  blockaded 
in  the  island.  If  the  ultimate  surrender  of  these  hoplites  had 
abated  the  terrors  of  Lacedaemonian  prowess  throughout  all  Greece, 
such  effect  had  been  produced  to  a  still  greater  degree  among  the 
oppressed  Helots.  A  refuge  at  Pylus,  and  a  nucleus  which  pre- 
sented some  possibility  of  expanding  into  regenerated  Messenia, 
were  now  before  their  eyes ;  while  the  establishment  of  an  Athenian 
garrison  at  Kythera  opened  a  new  channel  of  communication  with 
the  enemies  of  Sparta,  so  as  to  tempt  all  the  Helots  of  daring 
temper  to  stand  forward  as  liberators  of  their  enslaved  raca*  The 
Lacedaemonians,  habitually  cautious  at  all  times,  felt  now  as 
if  the  tide  of  fortune  had  turned  decidedly  against  them,  and 
acted  with  confirmed  mistrust  and  dismays-confining  themselves 
to  measures  strictly  defensive,  but  organising  a  force  of  400 
cavalry,  together  with  a  body  of  bowmen,  beyond  their  ordinary 
establishment 

The  precautions  which  they  thought  it  necessary  to  take  in 
regard  to  the  Helots  afford  the  best  measure  of  their  They  entrap, 
apprehensions  at  the  moment,  and  exhibit  moreover  a  beamMUi^ 
refinement  of  fraud  and  cruelty  rarely  equalled  in  history.  Jh?*bJJ?e.t' 
Wishing  to  single  out  from  the  general  body  such  as  ^**®*^ 
were  most  high-couraged  and  valiant,  the  Ephors  made  proclama- 
tion, that  those  Helots,  who  conceived  themselves  to  have  earned 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  58;  Diodor.  xii.  «5.  «  Thucyd.  iv.  41,  55,  56. 
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ihcir  liberty  by  distinguished  services  in  war,  might  stand  forward 
to  claim  it.  A  considerable  number  obeyed  the  call — probably 
many  who  had  undergone  imminent  hazards  during  the  preceding 
summer  in  order  to  convey  provisions  to  the  blockaded  soldiers 
in  Sphakteria.^  After  being  examined  by  the  government,  2000 
of  them  were  selected  as  fully  worthy  of  emancipation ;  which  was 
forthwith  bestowed  upon  them  in  public  ceremonial — with  garlands, 
visits  to  the  temples,  and  the  full  measure  of  religious  solemnity. 
The  government  had  now  made  the  selection  which  it  desired; 
presently  every  man  among  these  newly-enfranchished  Helots  was 
made  away  with — no  one  knew  how.*  A  stratagem  at  once  so 
perfidious  in  the  contrivance,  so  murderous  in  the  purpose,  and  so 
complete  in  the  execution,  stands  without  parallel  in  Grecian 
history — we  might  almost  say,  without  a  parallel  in  any  history. 
It  implies  a  depravity  far  greater  than  the  rigorous  execution 
of  a  barbarous  customary  law  against  prisoners  of  war  or  rebels, 
even  in  large  numbers.  The  Ephors  must  have  employed  nume- 
rous instruments,  apart  from  each  other,  for  the  performance  of  this 
bloody  deed.  Yet  it  appears  that  no  certain  knowledge  could 
be  obtained  of  the  details — a  striking  proof  of  the  mysterious 
efficiency  of  this  Council  of  Five,  surpassing  even  that  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  at  Venice — as  well  as  of  the  utter  absence  of 
public  inquiry  or  discussion. 


>  Thucyd.  iv.  80. 

'  Thucvd.  iv.  80.  Kal  trpoKpipfurrts 
it  9icrxi^iovSy  ol  fi^v  i<rr€^taf^<r(un6  re 
KclX  rh.  U^  wtpiriKOoy  &s  IfKtvBtpwfidyoi* 
ol  9h  oh  iro\\^  ttrrtpotf  ii^dyt<rdv  re 
abrohst  ical  oititU  ftrBtro  trrtp  rp^irtp 
iic€urros  9it^dpri:  compare  Diodor.  xii. 
67. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  (History  of  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  244,  2nd  edit.  noU) 
thinks  that  this  assassination  of  Helots 
by  the  Spartans  took  place  at  some 
other  time  unascertained,  and  not  at 
the  time  here  indicated.  I  cannot  con- 
cur in  this  opinion.  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  the  strongest  probable 
reason  for  referring  the  incident  to  the 
time  immediately  following  the  disaster 
in  Sphakteria,  which  Thucydidds  so 
especially  marks  (iv.  41)  by  the  em- 
phatic words — Ol  8^  A(uc€licufi6vtoi  ikfux- 
Bus  imts  iv  ry  irply  XP^^V  A^J7<rT€(os  ical 
rotoirov  iroX^/tiov,  rctfv  re  ElX^tay  abro' 
fioKovvrwy  Kcd  ^ofioifityoi  fiii  ncol  M 
fjMKp6r€poy  ir^iffi  ri  ytorrtpurOp  rwy  Karii 
T^y  X'^poi^t  oh  PtfXiitts  f^tpoy.  This  was 
just  after  the  Messenians  were  first 
established  at  Pylus,  and  began  their 


incursions  over  Laconia,  with  such 
temptations  as  they  could  o£Eer  to  the 
Helots  to  desert.  And  it  was  naturally 
just  then  that  the  fear,  entertained  by 
the  Spartans  of  their  Helots,  became  ex- 
aggerated to  the  maximum — leading  to 
the  perpetration  of  the  act  mentioned 
in  the  text.  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes 
"that  the  Spartan  government  would 
not  order  the  massacre  of  the  Helots  at 
a  time  when  it  could  employ  them  on 
foreign  service."  But  to  this  it  may 
be  replied  that  the  capture  of  Sphak- 
teria  took  place  in  July  or  August, 
while  the  expedition  under  Brasida.s  was 
not  organised  until  the  following  winter 
or  spring.  There  was  therefore  an 
interval  of  some  months,  during  which 
the  government  had  not  yet  formed 
the  idea  of  employing  the  Helots  on 
foreign  service.  And  this  interval  is 
<^uite  sufficient  to  give  a  full  and  dis- 
tmct  meaning  to  the  expression  iral 
r6r€  (Thucyd.  iv.  80)  on  which  Dr. 
Thirlwall  insists;  without  the  necessity 
of  going  back  to  any  more  remote  point 
of  antecedent  time. 
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It  was  while  the  Lacedsemonians  were  in  this  state  of  uneasiness 
at  home  that  envoys  reached  them  firom  Perdikkas  of  ^^£^ 
Macedonia  and  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace,  entreating  ff^'tiJJ^. 
aid  against  Athens ;  who  was  considered  likely,  in  her  ti»t  spartaa 
present  tide  of  success,  to  resume  afffiressive  measures  sent  to  them 
against  them.     There  were  moreover  other  parties,  in  tidas. 
the  neighbouring  cities^  subject  to  Athens,  who  secretly  favoured 
the  application,  engaging  to  stand  forward  in  open  revolt  as  soon 
as  any  auxiliary  force  should  arrive  to  warrant  their  incurring 
the  hazard.    Perdikkas  (who  had  on  his  hands  a  dispute  with 
his  kinsman   Arrhibseus,  prince  of  the   Lynkestffi-Macedonians, 
which  he  was  anxious  to  be  enabled  to  close  successfully)  and 
the  Chalkidians  offered  at  the  same  time  to  provide  the  pay  and 
maintenance,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  transit,  of  the  troops  who 
might  be  sent  to  them.     And — what  was  of  still  greater  importance 
to  the  success   of  the   enterprise — they  specially  requested  that 
Brasidas  might  be  invested  with  the  command.^    He  had  now 
recovered  from  his  wounds  received  at  Pylus,  and  his  reputation 
for  adventurous  valour,  great  as  it  was  from  positive  desert,  stood 
out  still  more  conspicuously,  because  not  a  single  other  Spartan 
had  as  yet  distinguished  himself.     His  other  great  qualities,  apart 
from  personal  valour,  had  not  yet  been  shown,  for  he  had  never 
been  in  any  supreme  command.     But  he  burned  with  impatience 
to   undertake  tiie  operation  destined  for  him   by  the    envoys; 
although  at  this  time  it  must  have  appeared  so  replete  with  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  that  probably  no  other  Spartan  except  himself 
would  have  entered  upon  it  with  hopes  of  success.    To  raise  up 
embarrassments  for  Athens  in  Thrace  was  an  object  of  great 
consequence  to  Sparta,  while  she  also  obtained  an  opportunity 
of  sending  away  another  large  detachment  of  dangerous  Helots. 
Seven  hundred  of  these  latter  were  armed  as  hoplites  and  BnaidMii 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Brasidas,  but  the  Lacedse-  thiSi^idtr 
monians  would  not  assign  to  him  any  of  their  own  proper  b^nil^ldu' 
forces.     With  the  sanction  of  the  Spartan  name — with  *»**?""»• 
700  Helot  hoplites,  and  with  such  other  hoplites  as  he  could  raise 
in  Peloponnesus  by  means  of  the  funds  furnished  from  the  Chalki- 
dians— Brasidas  prepared  to  undertake  this  expedition,  alike  adven- 
turous and  important 

Had  the  Aliienians  entertained  any  suspicion  of  his  design,  they 
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could  easily  have  prevented  him  from  ever  reaching  Thrace. 
Euteand  But  they  knew  nothing  of  it  until  he  had  actually 
Sj^iUoM  joined  Perdikkas,  nor  did  they  anticipate  any  serious 
xSSir^  *'  attack  from  Sparta,  in  this  moment  of  her  depression — 
JSinst™***  much  less,  an  enterprise  far  bolder  than  any  which  she  had 
^Si^n  of  ®^®^  heen  known  to  undertake.  They  were  now  elate  with 
Megara.  hopes  of  couqucsts  to  comc  on  their  own  part — ^their 
affairs  being  so  prosperous  and  promising,  that  parties  favourable 
to  their  interests  began  to  revive,  both  in  Megara  and  in  Boeotia ; 
while  Hippokrates  and  Demosthenes,  the  two  chief  strategi  for  the 
year,  were  men  of  energy,  well-qualified  both  to  project  and 
execute  military  achievements. 

The  first  opportunity  presented  itself  in  regard  to  Megara. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  been  greater  sufferers  by  the  war 
than  any  other  persons  in  Greece.  They  had  been  the  chief  cause 
of  bringing  down  the  war  upon  Athens,  and  the  Athenians 
revenged  upon  them  all  the  hardships  which  they  themselves 
endured  from  the  Lacedaemonian  invasion.  Twice  in  every  year 
they  laid  waste  the  Megarid,  which  bordered  upon  their  own 
territory;  and  that  too  with  such  destructive  efiicacy  throughout 
its  limited  extent,  that  they  intercepted  all  subsistence  from  the 
lands  near  the  town — at  the  same  time  keeping  the  harbour  of 
NisdBa  closely  blocked  up.  Under  such  hard  conditions  the  Me- 
garians  found  much  diflSculty  in  supplying  even  the  primary  wants 
of  life.^  But  their  case  had  now,  within  the  last  few  months, 
become  still  more  intolerable  by  an  hitestine  commotion  in  the  city, 
ending  in  the  expulsion  of  a  powerful  body  of  exiles,  who  seized 
and  held  possession  of  Pegae,  the  Megarian  port  in  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth.  Probably  imports  from  Pegae  had  been  their  chief 
previous  resource  against  the  destruction  which  came  on  them  from 
the  side  of  Athens ;  so  that  it  became  scarcely  possible  to  sustain 
themselves,  when  the  exiles  in  Pegae  not  only  deprived  them  of 
this  resource,  but  took  positive  part  in  harassing  them.  These 
exiles  were  oligarchical,  and  the  government  in  Megara  had  now 
become  more  or  less  democratical.  But  the  privations  in  the  city 
presently  reached  such  a  height,  that  several  citizens  began  to 
labour  for  a  compromise,  whereby  the  exiles  in  Pegae  might  be 
readmitted.  It  was  evident  to  the  leaders  in  Megara  that  the 
bulk  of  the  citizens  could  not  long  sustain  the  pressure  of  enemies 
from  both  sides — but  it  was  also  their  feeling,  that  the  exiles  in 

>  The  picture  drawn  by  Aristophands   (Acham.  760)  is   a  caricature,  but  of 
suffering  probably  but  too  real. 
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Pegse,  their  bitter  political  rivals,  were  worse  enemies  than  the 
Athenians,  and  that  the  return  of  these  exiles  would  be  a  sentence 
of  death  to  themselves.  To  prevent  this  counter-revolution,  they 
opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  Hippokrates  and  Demosthenes, 
engaging  to  betray  both  Megara  and  Nissea  to  Ihe  Athenians ; 
though  Nisasa,  the  harbour  of  Megara,  about  one  mile  from  the 
city,  was  a  separate  fortress,  occupied  by  a  Peloponnesian  gar- 
rison, and  by  them  exclusively,  as  well  as  the  Long  Walls — ^for 
the  purpose  of  holding  Megara  fast  to  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
federacy.* 

The  scheme  for  surprise  was  concerted,  and  what  is  more 
remarkable — ^in  the  extreme  publicity  of  all  Athenian  TbeAtbe- 
affiiirs,  and  in  a  matter  to  which  many  persons  must  have  m^^ 
been  privy — was  kept  secret  until  the  instant  of  executioa  t^n^t. 
A  large  Athenian  force,  4000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry,  ^n^S" 
was   appointed  to  march   at  night  by  the   high  road  •«»<*m««»»- 
through  Eleusis  to  Megara:  but  Hippokrates  and  Demosthenes 
themselves  went  on  ship-board  from  Peiraeus  to  the  island  of 
Minoa,  which  was  close  against  Nisaea,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  under  occupation  by  an  Athenian  garrison.     Here  Hippo- 
krates concealed  himself  with  600  hoplites,  in  a  hollow  out  of 
which  brick  earth  had  been  dug,  on  the  mainland  opposite  to 
Minoa,  and  not  far  from  the  gate  in  the  Long  Wall  whidi  opened 
near  the  junction  of  that  wall  with  the  ditch  and  wall  surrounding 
Nisaea ;  while  Demosthenes,  with  some  light-armed  Platseans  and 
a  detachment  of  active  young  Athenians  (called  Peripoli,  and 
serving  as  the  moveable  guard  of  Attica)  in  their  first  or  second 
year  of  military  service,  placed  himself  in  ambush  in  the  sacred 
predncts  of  Ares,  still  closer  to  the  same  gate. 

To  procure  that  the  gate  should  be  opened,  was  the  task  of 
the  conspirators  within.     Amidst  the  shifts  to  which  the  ooontnton 
Megarians  had  been  reduced  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  Ibegfte?^'' 
(especially  since  the  blockading  force  had  been  placeid  at  £^1^^^ 
Minoa),   predatory  sally  by    night  was    not   omitted.  |^^£SS^ 
Some  of  these  conspirators  had  been  in  the  habit,  before  ^^mMter 
the  intrigue  with  Athens  was  projected,  of  carrying  out  i^^f^ 
a  small  sculler-boat  by  night  upon  a  cart,  through  this  ^^^  ^^^^ 
gate,  by  permission  of  the  Peloponnesian  commander  of  Nisaea  and 
^e  Long  Walls.     The  boat,  when  thus  brought  out,  was  first 
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carried  down  to  the  shore  along  the  hollow  of  the  dry  ditch  which 
surrounded  the  wall  of  Nissea — then  put  to  sea  for  some  nightly 
enterprise — and  lastly,  brought  back  again  along  the  ditch  before 
daylight  in  the  morning ;  the  gate  being  opened,  by  permission,  to 
let  it  in.  This  was  the  only  way  by  which  any  Megarian  vessel 
could  get  to  sea,  since  the  Athenians  at  Minoa  were  complete 
masters  of  the  harbour. 

On  the  night  fixed  for  the  surprise,  this  boat  was  carried  out  and 
brought  back  at  the  usual  hour.  But  the  moment  that  the  gate 
in  the  Long  Wall  was  opened  to  re-admit  it,  Demosthenes  with  his 
comrades  sprang  forward  to  force  their  way  in;  the  Megarians 
along  with  the  boat  at  the  same  time  setting  upon  and  kilUng 
the  guards,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  entrance.  This  active  and 
determined  band  were  successful  in  mastering  the  gate,  and 
keeping  it  open,  until  the  600  hoplites  under  Hippokrates  came 
up,  and  got  in  to  the  interior  space  between  the  Long  Walls. 
They  immediately  mounted  the  walls  on  each  side,  every  man  as 
he  came  in,  with  little  thought  of  order,  to  drive  off  or  destroy  the 
Peloponnesian  guards ;  who,  taken  by  surprise,  and  fancying  that 
the  Megarians  generally  were  in  concert  with  the  enemy  against 
them— confirmed  too  in  such  belief  by  hearing  the  Athenian  herald 
proclaim  aloud  that  every  Megarian  who  chose  might  take  his  post 
in  the  line  of  Athenian  hoplites^ — made  at  first  some  resistance, 
but  were  soon  discouraged  and  fled  into  Nisaea.  By  a  little  after 
daybreak,  the  Athenians  found  themselves  masters  of  all  the  line 
of  the  Long  WaUs,  and  under  the  very  gates  of  Megara — as  well 
as  reinforced  by  th6  larger  force,  which  having  marched  by  laud 
through  Eleusis,  arrived  at  the  concerted  moment. 

Meanwhile  the  Megarians  within  the  city  were  in  the  greatest 
The  Athe-  tumult  and  consternation.  But  the  conspirators,  prepared 
totti^SS'  with  their  plan,  had  resolved  to  propose  that  liie  gates 
fliS^tte  sliould  be  thrown  open  and  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
S^^th^'  city  should  be  marched  out  to  fight  the  Athenians. 
to  open  them.  Whcu  oucc  the  gatcs  should  be  open,  they  themselves 
intended  to  take  part  with  the  Athenians  and  facilitate  their 
entrance — and  they  had  rubbed  their  bodies  over  with  oil  in  order 
to  be  visibly  distinguished  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter.    The  plan  was 
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only  frustrated  the  moment  before  it  was  about  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, by  the  divulgation  of  one  of  their  own  comrades.  Their 
opponents  in  the  city,  apprised  of  what  was  in  contemplation, 
hastened  to  the  gate,  and  intercepted  the  men  rubbed  with  oil 
as  they  were  about  to  open  it.  Without  betraying  any  knowledge 
of  the  momentous  secret  which  they  had  just  learned,  these  oppo- 
nents loudly  protested  against  opening  the  gate  and  going  out 
to  fight  an  enemy  for  whom  they  had  never  conceived  themselves, 
even  in  moments  of  greater  strength,  to  be  a  match  in  the  open 
field.  While  insisting  only  on  the  public  mischiefe  of  the  measure, 
they  at  the  same  time  planted  themselves  in  arms  against  the  gate, 
and  declared  that  they  would  perish  before  they  would  allow  it  to 
be  opened.  For  such  obstinate  resistance  the  conspirators  were 
not  prepared,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design  and 
leave  the  gate  closed. 

The  Athenian  generals,  who  were  wiuting  in  expectation  that  it 
would  be  opened,  soon  perceived  by  the  delay  that  their  The  Atbe- 
friends  within  had  been  baflBed,  and  immediately  resolved  NtiM-tbe 
to  make  sure  of  Nisaea  which  lay  behind  them;  an  SerTto'^hlraA! 
acquisition  important  not  less  in  itself,  than  as  a  probable  means 
for  the  mastery  of  Megara.    They  set  about  the  work  with  the 
characteristic  rapidity  of  Athenians.     Masons  and  tools  in  abun- 
dance being  fordiwith  sent  for  from  Athens,  the  army  distributed 
among  themselves  the  wall  of  circumvallation  round  Nisaea  in 
distinct  parts.    First,  the  interior  space  between  the  Long  Walls 
themselves  was  built  across,  so  as  to  cut  ofi*  the  communication 
with  Miegara;  next,  walls  were  carried  out  from  the  outside  of 
both  the  Long  Walls  down  to  the  sea,  so  as  completely  to  enclose 
Nis«a  with  its  fortifications  and  ditch.    The  scattered  houses, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  ornamented  suburb  to  Nisaea,  furnished 
bricks  for  this  enclosing  drcle,  or  were  sometimes  even  made  to 
form  a  part  of  it  as  they  stood,  with  the  parapets  on  their  roofs ; 
wliile  the  trees  were  cut  down  to  supply  material  wherever  palisades 
were  suitable.     In  a  day  and  a  half  the  work  of  circumvallation 
was  almost  completed,  so  that  the  Peloponnesians  in  Nisaea  saw 
before  them  nothing  but  a  hopeless  state  of  blockade.     Deprived 
of  all  communication,  they  not  only  fancied  that  the  whole  city 
of  M^ara  had  joined  the  Athenians,  but  they  were  moreover 
without  any  supply  of  provisions,  which  had  been  always  furnished 
to  them  in  daily  rations  from  the  city.     Despairing  of  speedy 
relief  from  Peloponnesus,  they  accepted  easy  terms  of  capitulation 
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offered  to  them  by  the  Athenian  generals.^  After  delivering  up 
their  arms,  each  man  among  them  was  to  be  ransomed  for  a 
stipulated  price;  we  are  not  told  how  much,  but  doubtless  a 
moderate  sum.  The  Lacedaemonian  commander,  and  such  othar 
Lacedaemonians  as  might  be  in  Nisaea,  were  however  required 
to  surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  to  the  Athenians,  to  be  held 
at  their  disposal.  On  these  terms  Nisaea  was  surrendered  to 
the  Athenians,  who  cut  off  its  communication  with  Megara,  by 
keeping  the  intermediate  space  between  the  Long  Walls  effectively 
blocked  up — walls,  of  which  they  had  themselves,  in  former  days, 
been  the  original  authors.' 

Such  interruption  of  communication  by  the  Long  Walls  indicated 
Diaaension  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  generals  a  conviction  that 
Mcgant-in-  Mcgara  was  now  out  of  their  reach.  But  the  town  in  its 
Bn^idas?  ^  prcscut  distractcd  state  would  certainly  have  fallen  into 
their  hands  ^  had  it  not  been  ^natched  from  them  by  the  accidental 
neighbourhood  and  energetic  intervention  of  Brasidas.  That  oflScer, 
occupied  in  the  levy  of  troops  for  his  Thracian  expedition,  was 
near  Corinth  and  Sikyon  when  he  first  learnt  the  surprise  and 
capture  of  the  Long  Walls.  Partly  from  the  alarm  which  the 
news  excited  among  these  Peloponnesian  towns,  partly  from  his 
own  personal  influence,  he  got  together  a  body  of  2700  Corinthian 
hoplites,  600  Sikyonian,  and  400  Fhliasian,  besides  his  own  small 
army,  and  marched  with  this  united  force  to  Tripodiskus  in  the 
Megarid,  half-way  between  Megara  and  Pegae,  on  the  road  over 
Mount  Geraneia;  having  first  despatched  a  pressing  summons 
to  the  Boeotians,  to  request  that  they  would  meet  him  *at  that 
point  with  reinforcements.  He  trusted  by  a  speedy  movement 
to  preserve  Megara,  and  perhaps  even  Nisaea ;  but  on  reaching 
Tripodiskus  in  the  night,  he  learnt  that  the  latter  place  had 
already  surrendered.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Megara,  he 
proceeded  thither  by  a  night-march  without  delay.  TaUng  with 
him  only  a  chosen  band  of  300  men,  he  presented  himself,  without 
being  expected,  at  the  gates  of  the  city ;  entreating  to  be  admitted, 
and  offering  to  lend  his  immediate  aid  for  the  recovery  of  Nisaea. 
One  of  the  two  parties  in  Megara  would  have  been  glad  to  comply; 

didds. 
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but  the  other,  knowing  well  that  in  that  case  the  exiles  from  Pegae 
would  be  brought  back  upon  them,  was  prepared  for  a  strenuous 
resistance,  in  which  case  the  Athenian  force,  still  only  one  mile  off, 
would  have  been  introduced  as  auxiliaries.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  two  parties  came  to  a  compromise  and  mutually  agreed 
to  refuse  admittance  to  Brasidas.  They  expected  that  a  battle 
would  take  place  between  him  and  the  Athenians,  and  each 
calculated  that  Megara  would  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  victor.* 

Returning  back  without  success  to  Tripodiskus,  Brasidas  was 
joined  there  early  in  the  morning  by  2000  Bceotian  BnukiMgeu 
hoplites  and  600  cavalry ;  for  the  Boeotians  had  been  put  lSS)^SiS° 
in  motion  by  the  same  news  as  himself,  and  had  even  Se^I^ 
commenced  their  march  before  his  messenger  arrived,  Sto*i5uce 
with  such  celerity  as  to  have  already  reached  Platsea.'  xSJi^U. 
The  total  force  under  Brasidas  was  thus  increased  to  '*^"^- 
6000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry,  with  whom  he  marched  straight  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Megara.  The  Athenian  light  troops,  dis- 
persed over  the  plain,  were  surprised  and  driven  in  by  the  Boeotian 
cavalry ;  but  the  Athenian  cavalry,  coming  to  their  aid,  maintained 
a  sharp  action  with  the  assailants,  wherein,  after  some  loss  on  both 
sides,  a  slight  advantage  remained  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians. 
They  granted  a  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  Boeotian  officer  of 
cavalry,  who  was  slain  with  some  others.  After  this  indecisive 
cavalry  skirmish,  Brasidas  advanced  with  his  main  force  into 
the  plun  between  Megara  and  the  sea,  taking  up  a  position  near 
to  the  Athenian  hoplites,  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  hard 
by  Nisea  and  the  Long  WaUs.  He  thus  offered  them  battle  if 
they  chose  it;^  but  each  party  expected  that  the  ether  would 
attack ;  and  each  was  unwilling  to  begin  the  attack  on  his  own 
side.  Brasidas  was  well-aware  that  if  the  Athenians  reftised  to 
fight,  Megara  would  be  preserved  from  falling  into  their  hands — • 
which  loss  it  was  his  main  object  to  prevent,  and  which  had  in  fact 
been  prevented  only  by  his  arrival.  If  he  attacked  and  was  beaten, 
he  would  forfeit  this  advantage — while  if  victorious,  he  could  hardly 
hope  to  gain  much  more.  The  Athenian  generals  on  their  ride 
reflected,  that  they  had  already  secured  a  material  acquisition 
in  Nis^ea,  which  cut  off  Megara  from  their  sea ;  that  the  army 
opposed  to  them  was  not  only  superior  in  number  of  hoplites,  but 
composed  of  contingents  from  many  difierent  cities,  so  that  no  one 
city  hazarded  much  in  the  action ;  while  their  own  force  was  all 
Athenian  and  composed  of  the  best  hoplites  in  Athens,  which 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  71,  *  Thucyd.  iv.  72, 
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would  render  a  defeat  severely  ruinous  to  the  city.  They  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  encounter  this  risk,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  possession  of  Megara.  With  such  views  in  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  the  two  armies  remained  for  some  lime  in  position,  each 
waiting  for  the  other  to  attack.  At  length  the  Athenians,  seeing 
that  no  aggressive  movement  was  contemplated  by  their  opponents, 
were  the  first  to  retire  into  Nisaea.  Thus  left  master  of  tbe  field, 
Brasidas  retired  in  triumph  to  Megara,  the  gates  of  which  were 
now  opened  without  reserve  to  admit  him.^ 

The  army  of  Brasidas,  having  gained  the  chief  point  for  which 
it  was  collected,  speedily  dispersed — ^he  himself  resuming 
his  preparations  for  Thrace ;  while  the  Athenians  on 
their  side  also  returned  home,  leaving  an  adequate  gar- 
rison for  the  occupation  both  of  Nisaea  and  of  the  Long 
Walls.  But  the  interior  of  Megara  underwent  a  com- 
plete and  violent  revolution.  While  the  leaders  friendly 
to  Athens,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  remain,  fled  forthwith 
and  sought  shelter  with  the  Athenians' — the  opposite 
party  opened  communication  with  the  exiles  at  Pegae  and  re- 
admitted them  into  the  city ;  binding  them  however  by  the  most 
solemn  pledges  to  observe  absolute  amnesty  of  the  past,  and  to 
study  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the  common  city.  The  new- 
comers only  kept  their  pledge  during  the  interval  which  elapsed 
until  they  acquired  power  to  violate  it  with  eflect.  They  soon  got 
themselves  placed  in  the  chief  commands  of  state,  and  found  means 
to  turn  the  mihtary  force  to  their  own  purposes.  A  review,  and 
examination  of  arms,  of  the  hoplites  in  the  city,  having  been« 
ordered,  the  Megarian  lochi  were  so  marshalled  and  tutored  as  to 
enable  the  leaders  to  single  out  such  victims  as  they  thought  expe- 
dient They  seized  many  of  their  most  obnoxious  enemies — some 
of  them  suspected  as  accomplices  in  the  recent  conspiracy  with 
Athens.  The  men  thus  seized  were  subjected  to  the  forms  of 
a  public  trial,  before  that  which  was  called  a  public  assembly ; 
wherein  each  voter,  acting  under  military  terror,  was  constrained 
to  give  his  suffrage  openly.  All  were  condemned  to  death  and 
executed,  to  the  number  of  100.'    The  constitution  of  Megara  was 


'  Thucyd.  !▼.  73. 

*  We  find  some  of  tliem  afterwards  in 
the  service  of  Athens,  employed  as 
light-armed  troops  in  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition (Thucyd.  vi.  43). 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  74.  ol  8^  iirtidii  iv 
rtus  iipxM  iy4vovrOf  koX  i^4raair  BwKwv 


fjui\urra  ^vfitrfM^ai  rk  wf^s  ro^  'AI9- 
yaUovSt  iripas  &s  JKcrr^r*  koI  ro^rmf 
tripi  iiyayicdtrayrts  rhy  9^i».ov 
^^^ov  ^avtphp  8tcrc7«t« < i^,  its 
Kar€yy^a4ii<ray,  firrctywr,  «cal  ^f  ikiyap- 
Xiay  rh,  fid\t<rfa  iraT€<rri|4ray  r^  w4\uf, 
«cal   irAciorroy  ^  XP^"^  o^   ^*  ^^' 
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then  shaped  into  an  oligardiy  of  the  closest  possible  kind,  a  few  of 
the  most  violent  men  taking  complete  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment But  they  must  probably  have  conducted  it  with  vigour  and 
prudence  for  their  own  purposes,  since  ThucydidSs  remarks  that  it 
was  rare  to  see  a  revolution  accomplished  by  so  small  a  party,  and 
yet  so  durable.  How  long  it  lasted,  he  does  not  mention.  A  few 
months  after  these  incidents,  the  Megarians  regained  possession  of 
their  Long  Walls,  by  capture  from  the  Athenians^  (to  whom 
indeed  they  could  have  been  of  no  material  service),  and  levelled 
the  whole  Une  of  them  to  the  ground :  but  the  Athenians  still  re- 
tidned  Nisasa.  We  may  remark,  as  explaining  in  part  the  dura- 
bility of  this  new  government,  that  the  truce  concluded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  must  have  greatiy  lightened  the 
difficulties  of  any  government,  whether  oligarchical  or  democratical, 
in  Megara. 

The  scheme  for  surprising  Megara  had  been  both  laid  and 
executed  with  skill,  and  only  miscarried  through  an  acci-  combined 
dent  to  which  such  schemes  are  always  liable,  as  well  as  ln^knite« 
by  the  unexpected  celerity  of  Brasidas.     It  had  more-  J^iSfoi- 
over  succeeded  so  fieur  as  to  enable  the  Athenians  to  carry  ^  b1SX***° 
Nisaea — one  of  the  posts  which  they  had  surrendered  by  ^d^J^? 
the  Thirty  years'  truce,   and  of  considerable  positive  <^<*- 
value  to  them :  so  that  it  counted  on  the  whole  as  a  victory,  leav- 
ing the,  generals  with  increased  encouragement  to  turn  their  ac- 
tivity elsewhere.     Accordingly,  very  soon  after  the  troops  had  been 
been  brought  back  from  the  Megarid,'  Hippokrates  and  Demo- 
sthenes concerted  a  still  more  extenave  plan  for  the  invasion 
of  Bceotia,  in  conjunction  with  some  malcontents  in  the  Boeotian 
towns,  who  deared  to  break  down  and  democratise  the  oligarchical 
governments — and  especially  through  the  agency  of  a  Theban 
exile  named  Ptoeodonis.     Demosthenes,  with  forty  triremes,  was 
sent  round  Peloponnesus  to  Naupaktus,  with  instructions  to  collect 
an  Akamanian  force — to  sail  into  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Corin- 
thian or  Krisssean  Gulf — and  to  occupy  Siphse,  a  maritime  town 
belonging  to  the  Boeotian  Thespise,  where  intelligences  had  been 
already  established.     On  tiie  same  day,  determined  beforehand, 
Hippokpites  engaged  to  enter  Boeotia,  with  the  midn  force  of 
Athens,  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  territory  near  Tanagra, 
and  to  fortify  Delium,  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  coast  of  the 


xt^rmy  y^yofUni  l«t  orcUrcwf  fArrdaraurts 
^vw4fittwty. 

'  Thucyd.  iy.  109. 


>  Thucyd.  iy.  76.    tifBbs  /mt^  rj^y  U 
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Euboean  strait ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  concerted  that  some 
Boeotian  and  Phokian  malcontents  should  make  themselves  masters 
of  Chseroneia  on  the  borders  of  Phokis.  Bceotia  would  thus  be 
assailed  on  three  sides  at  the  same  moment,  so  that  the  forces  of 
the  country  would  be  distracted  and  unable  to  cooperate.  Internal 
movements  were  farther  expected  to  take  place  in  some  of  the 
cities,  such  as  perhaps  to  establish  democratical  governments  and 
place  them  at  once  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

Accordingly,  about  the  month  of  August,  Demosthenes  sallied 
DemoBthe-  from  Athcus  to  Naupaktus,  where  he  collected  his 
AtawSJniilS'  Akamanian  allies — now  stronger  and  more  united  than 
r^dSsSifon  ever,  since  the  refractory  inhabitants  of  (Eniadse  had 
aSh2*n'uie  ^®°  ^^  length  compelled  to  join  their  Akamanian  bre- 
outf-wT  thren:  moreover  the  neighbouring  Agraeans  with  their 
wi?^  be  P™^  Salynthius  were  also  brought  into  the  Athenian 
reurw.  alliaucc.  On  the  appointed  day,  seemingly  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  he  sailed  with  a  strong  force  of  these  allies 
up  to  Siphs,  in  full  expectation  that  it  would  be  betrayed  to  him.^ 
But  the  execution  of  this  enterprise  was  less  happy  than  that 
against  Megara.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  mistake  as  to  the 
day  understood  between  Hippokrates  and  Demosthenes :  in  the 
next  place,  the  entire  plot  was  discovered  and  betrayed  by  a 
Phokian  of  Phanoteus  (bordering  on  Chaeroneia)  named  Niko- 
machus — communicated  first  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  through 
them  to  the  boeotarchs.  Siphse  and  Chseroneia  wqre  immediately 
placed  in  so  good  a  state  of  defence,  that  Demosthenes,  on  arriving 
at  the  former  place,  found  not  only  no  party  within  it  favourable 
to  him,  but  a  formidable  Bceotian  force  which  rendered  attack 
unavailing.  Moreover  Hippokrates  had  not  yet  begun  his  march, 
so  that  the  defenders  had  nothing  to  distract  their  attention  from 
Siphae.*  Under  these  circumstances,  while  Demosthenes  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  without  striking  a  blow,  and  to  content  him- 
self with  an  unsuccessful  descent  upon  the  territory  of  Sikyon  ' — 
all  the  expected  internal  movements  in  Bceotia  were  prevented 
from  breaking  out 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Boeotian  troops,  having  repelled  the 
attack  by  sea,  had  retired  from  Siphae,  that  Hippokrates  commenced 
his  march  from  Athens  to  invade  the  Boeotian  territory  near  Tana- 
gra.  He  was  probably  encouraged  by  false  promises  from  the 
Boeotian  exiles,  otherwise  it  seems  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  persisted  in  executing  his  part  of  the  scheme  alone,  after 

>  Thiicyd.  iv.  77.  »  Thucyd.  iv.  89.  »  Thucyd.  iv.  101. 
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the  known  failure  of  the  other  part.     It  was  however  executed  in 
a  manner  which  implies  unusual  alacrity  and  confidence.  DiMppoiiit. 
The  whole  military  population  of  Athens  was  marched  A^enian^^ ' 
into  BoBotia,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Delium,  the  eastern  fntoriur^ 
coast-extremity  of  the  territory  belon^ng  to  the  Boeotian  JSI^iSe* 
town  of  Tanagra ;  the  expedition  comprising  all  classes,  Hi^nt'^ 
not  merely  citizens,  but  also  metics  or  resident  non-free-  S?^t^*^ 
men,  and  even  non-resident  strangers  then  by  accident  at  2°Ri}^^ 
Athens.     Of  course  this  statement  must  be  understood  Boeoua. 
with  the  reserve  of  ample  guards  being  left  behind  for  the  city : 
but  besides  the  really  effective  force  of  7000  hoplites,  and  several 
hundred  horsemen,  there  appear  to  have  been  not  less  than  25,000 
light-armed,  half-armed,  or  unarmed,  attendants  accompanying  the 
march.^    The  number  of  hoplites  is  here  prodigiously   great; 
brought  together  by  general  and  indiscriminate  proclamation,  not 
selected  by  a  special  choice  of  the  Strategi  out  of  the  names  on  the 
muster-roU,  as  was  usually  the  case  for  any  distant  expedition.' 
As  to  light-armed,  there  was  at  this  time  no  trained  force  of  that 
description  at  Athens,  except  a  small  body  of  archers.     No  pains 
had  been  taken  to  organise  either  darters  or  slingers :  the  hoplites, 
the  horsemen,  and  the  seamen,  constituted   the  whole  effective 
force  of  the  city.     Indeed  it  appears  that  the  Boeotians  also  were 
hardly  less  destitute  than  the  Athenians  of  native  darters  and 
slingers,  since  those  which  they  employed  in  the  subse<j[uent  siege  of 
Delium  were  in  great  part  hired  from  the  Malian  Gulf.'    To 
employ  at  one  and  the  same  time  heavy-armedT  and  light-armed 
was  not  natural  to  any  Grecian  community,  but  was  a  practice 
which  grew  up  with  experience  and  necessity.     The  Athenian 
feeling,  as  manifested  in  the  Fersae  of  .^schylus  a  few  years  after 


>  Thucyd.  W.  93,  94.  He  states  that 
the  Boeotian  ^i\ol  were  above  10,000, 
and  that  the  Athenian  if^iAol  were  iroX- 
XairKda'toi  rAr  kpoarrlttw.  We  can  hardly 
take  this  number  as  less  than  25,000, 
^iXwy  Ktti  aKtviffp6pwp  (iv.  101). 

The  hoplites,  as  weU  as  the  horsemen, 
had  their  baggage  and  provision  carried 
for  Uiem  by  attenduits:  see  Thucyd. 
iii.  17;  vii.  75. 

•  Thuofd.  iv.  90.  *0  ^  *Iinro«cf>d(Ti|» 
iu^turr'/io'as  'AOriweUovs  irorSiy/ici,  tUn-ols 
icol  rohf  firroUovs  ncoi  ^4yofy  taoi  irapri- 
aay,  &c. :  also  iroy<rTpaT»a$  (iv.  94). 

The  meaning  of  the  word  irovSiy/icl 
is  well  illustrated  by  Nikias  in  his  ex- 
hortation to  the  Athenian  army  near 
Syracuse,    immediately   antecedent    to 


the  fii*8t  battle  with  the  Syracusans — 
levy  en  masse,  as  opposed  to  hoplites 
spencially  selected  (vi.  66-68)  &XAwf  re 
Ktd  irphs  talipot  tratf^tiii^t  re  i^vpoii4¥Ovs, 
KciX  oIk  itiroK4itrovs,  &<rw9p  koI  ^fiSit — fud 
wpotr4rt  SuccXu^oi,  &c. 

When  a  special  selection  took  place, 
the  names  of  the  hoplites  chosen  by  the 
generals  to  take  part  in  any  partioulai* 
service,  were  written  on  b<Mtfds,  ac- 
cording to  their  tribes :  each  of  these 
boards  was  affixed  pubUcly  against  the 
statue  of  the  Heros  Enonymus  of  the 
tribe  to  which  it  referred:  Aristophante, 
Equites,  1369;  Pac.  1184,  with  Scho- 
liast; Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterthumsk. 
ii.  p.  312. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  100, 
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the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  proclaims  exclusive  pride  in  the  spear  and 
shield,  with  contempt  for  the  bow.  It  was  only  during  tlys  very 
year,  when  alarmed  by  the  Athenian  occupation  of  Pylus  and 
Kythera,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  contrary  to  their  previous  cus- 
tom, had  begun  to  organise  a  re^ment  of  archers.^  The  effective 
manner  in  which  Demosthenes  had  employed  the  light-iarmed  in 
Sphakteria  against  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  was  well  calculated 
to  teach  an  instructive  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion of  troops. 

The  Boeotian  Delium,*  which  Hippokrates  now  intended  to 
occupy  and  fortify,  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  strongly  situated, 
overhanging  the  sea  about  five  miles  from  Tanagra,  and  some- 
Hippokmtto    what  more   than   a  mile  from  the  border  territory  of 
Oropus — a  territory  originally   Boeotian,    but    at  this 


fortifies  De 
limn,  after 


^*****rSfres   ^^^  dependent  on  Athens,  and  even  partly  incorporated 


army 


homeward,  jjj  ^jjg  political  commuuity  of  Athens,  under  the  name  of 
the  Deme  of  Grsea.'  Oropus  itself  was  about  a  day's  march  from 
Athens — ^by  the  road  which  led  through  Dekeleia  and  S{Aendale, 
between  the  mountains  Fames  and  Phelleus :  so  that  as  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed  was  so  inconsiderable,  and  the  general  feeling 
of  the  time  was  that  of  confidence,  it  is  probable  that  men  of  all 
ages,  arms,  and  dispositions,  crowded  to  join  the  march — in  part 
from  mere  curiosity  and  excitement.  Hippokrates  reached  Delium 
on  the  day  after  he  had  started  from  AUiens.  On  the  succeeding 
day  he  began  his  work  of  fortification,  which  was  completed — ^all 
hands  aiding,  and  tools  as  well  as  workmen  having  been  brought 
along  with  the  army  from  Athens — ^in  two  days  and  a  half.  Hav- 
ing dug  a  ditch  all  round  the  sacred  ground,  he  threw  up  the 
earth  in  a  bank  alongside  of  the  ditch,  planting  stakes,  throwing 
in  fascines,  and  adding  layers  of  stone  and  brick,  to  keep  the  work 
together  and  make  it  into  a  rampart  of  tolerable  height  and  firm- 
ness.   The  vines  ^  round   the  temple,  together  wi^  the   stakes 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  55. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  90 ;  Litv,  xxzt.  51. 

>  Diksearch.  Bios  *EXXd8or.  Fragm.  ed. 
Fuhr.  p.  142-230;  Pausan.  i.  34,  2; 
Aristotle  ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  ▼.  'tlpwrSs, 
See  also  Col.  Leake,  Athens  and  the 
Demi  of  Attica,  vol.  ii.  sect.  iv.  p.  123 ; 
Mr.  Finlay,  Oropus  and  the  Diakria,  p. 
38 ;  Ross,  iMe  Demen  von  Attica,  p.  6, 
where  the  Deme  of  Qnea  is  verified  by 
an  Inscription,  and  explained  for  the 
first  time. 

The  road  taken  by  the  army  of  Hip- 
pocrat^  in  the  march  to  Delinm,  was 


the  same  as  that  by  which  the  Laoedie- 
monian  army  in  their  first  invasion  of 
Attica  had  retired,  from  Attica  into 
Bo9otia  (Thucyd.  ii.  23). 

*  Diksearchus  {Bios  'EXXitor,  p.  142, 
ed.  Fuhr)  is  full  of  encomiums  on  the 
excellence  of  the  wine  dniiik  at  Ta- 
nagra, and  of  the  abundant  olive-plaatap 
tions  on  the  road  between  OrDpus  and 
Tanagra. 

Since  tools  and  masons  were  brought 
from  Athens  to  fortify  Nisssa — about 
three  months  before  (Thucyd.  iv.  69)— 
we  may  be  pretty  atune   that   nmUar 
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which  served  as  supports  to  them,  were  cut  to  obtain  wood ;  the 
houses  adjoining  furnished  bricks  and  stone :  the  outer  temple- 
buildings  themselves  also,  on  some  of  the  sides,  served  as  tiiey 
stood  to  facilitate  and  strengthen  the  defence.  But  there  was  one 
side  on  which  the  annexed  building,  once  a  portico,  had  fallen 
down :  and  here  the  Athenians  constructed  some  wooden  towers  as 
a  help  to  the  defenders.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifth  day  after 
leaving  Athens,  the  work  was  so  nearly  completed,  that  the  army 
quitted  Delium,  and  began  its  march  homeward  out  of  Bceotia ; 
halting,  after  it  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  within 
the  Athenian  territory  of  Oropus.  It  was  here  that  the  hoplites 
awaited  the  coming  of  Hippokrates,  who  still  remained  at  Delium 
stationing  the  garrison,  and  giving  his  final  orders  about  future 
defence ;  while  the  greater  number  of  the  light-armed  and  un- 
armed, separating  from  the  hoplites,  and  seemingly  without  any 
anticipation  of  the  coming  danger,  continued  their  return-march 
to  Athens.^  The  position  of  the  hoplites  was  probably  about  the 
western  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Ordpus,  on  the  vei^e  of  the  low 
heights  between  that  plain  and  Delium.' 

During  these  five  days,  however,  the  forces  from  all  parts  of 
Boeotia  had  time  to  muster  at  Tanagra.    Their  number  oatbering 
was  just  completed  as  the  Athenians  were  beginning  SHi^tii^ 
their  march  homeward  from  Delium.    The  contingents  tHZi^ 
had  arrived,  not  only  from  Thebes  and  its  dependent  Slf^Sln 
townships  around,  but  also  from  Haliartus,   Koroneia,  J^J^I^^ 
Orchomenus,  Eopae,  and  Thespiae :    that  of  Tanagra  *»»>»  «<>  Bght 
joined  on  the  spot.     The  government  of  the  Baotian  confederacy 
at  this  time  was  vested  in  eleven  boeotarchs — ^two  chosen  from 
Thebes,  the  rest  in  unknown  proportion  by  the  other  cities,  imme- 
diate members  of  the  confederacy — and  in  four  senates  or  councils, 
the  constitution  of  which  is  not  known. 

Though  all  the  boeotarchs,  now  assembled  at  Tanagra,  formed  a 
sort  of  council  of  war,  yet  the  supreme  command  was  vested  in 


appanttuB  was  carried  to  Deliam— though 
Thucydidte  doM  not  state  it. 

•  Thucyd.  ir,  90.  That  the  Tinea 
round  the  temple  had  supporting-stakes, 
which  furnished  the  trrmfpobs  used  by 
the  Athenians,  we  may  reasonably  pre- 
sume :  the  same  as  those  x^^cc'  which 
are  spoken  of  in  Korkyra,  iii.  70;  com- 
pare Pollux,  i.  162. 

'  "The  plain  of  Oropus  (observes 
Colonel  Leake)  expands  from  its  upper 
angle  at  Oropo  towards  the,  mouth  of 


the  Asopus,  and  stretches  about  five 
miles  along  the  shore,  from  the  foot  of 
the  hills  of  Harkdpulo  on  the  east,  to 
the  village  of  Khalktiki  on  the  west, 
where  b^n.  some  heights  extending 
westward  towards  Dhilisi,  the  ancient 
Delium."  —  **The  plain  of  Oropus  is 
separated  from  the  more  inland  plain  of 
Tanagra  by  rocky  gorges,  through  which 
the  Asopus  flows."  (Leake,  Athens  and 
the  Demi  of  Attica,  vol.  ii.  sect.  iv.  p. 
112.) 
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Pagondas  and  Arianthides,  the  Bceotarcbs  from  Thebes — either  in 
Fagondas,  as  the  senior  of  the  two,  or  perhaps  in  both,  alternating 
with  each  other  day  by  day.*  As  the  Athenians  were  evidently 
in  full  retreat,  and  bad  already  passed  the  border,  all  the  other 
boDotarchs,  except  Pagondas,  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle  '  on  soil 
not  Boeotian,  were  disposed  to  let  them  return  home  without 
obstruction.  Such  reluctance  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  chances  of  defeat  were  considerable,  and  that  probably 
some  of  these  boeotarchs  were  afraid  of  the  increased  power  which 
a  victory  would  lend  to  the  oppressive  tendencies  of  Thebes.  But 
Pagondas  strenuously  opposed  this  proposition,  and  carried  the  sol- 
diers of  the  various  cities  along  with  him,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
sentiments  of  their  separate  leaders,  in  favour  of  immediately 
fighting.  He  called  them  apart  and  addressed  them  by  separate 
divisions,  in  order  that  all  might  not  quit  their  arms  at  one  and  the 
same  moment'  He  characterized  the  sentiment  of  the  other 
bceotarchs  as  an  unworthy  manifestation  of  weakness,  whidi,  when 
properly  considered,  had  not  even  the  recommendation  of  superior 
prudence.     For  the  Athenians,  having  just  invaded  the  country, 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  93;  t.  38.  Akraphi® 
may  probably  be  considered  as  either 
a  dependency  of  Thebes,  or  included 
in  the  general  expression  of  Thucydidds, 
after  the  word  Kanrcu^s  —  ol  irtpl  •H^i' 
Xifurn^.  Anthddon  and  Lebadeia,  which 
are  recognised  as  separate  autonomous 
townships  in  various  Bceotian  inscrip- 
tions, are  not  here  named  in  Thucy- 
did^.  But  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
respecting  the  number  of  immediate 
members  of  the  BoBotian  confederacy  : 
compare  the  various  conjectures  in 
Boeckh.  ad  Corp.  Inscript.  tom.  i.  p. 
727;  0.  MtQIer,  Orchomenus,  p.  402; 
Kruse,  Hellas,  tom.  ii.  p.  548. 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  91.  r&y  AWtov  Boi«- 
rapxi»yt  of  cicriv  Ii^Vcko,  ov  ^vrtwai- 
voimttv  fidx^fr$cut  &c. 

The  use  of  the  present  tense  cicriv 
marks  the  number  eicven  as  that  of  all 
the  baoiarchs ;  at  this  time — according 
to  Boeckh's  opinion,  ad  Corp.  Inscript.  I. 
vol.  i.  p.  729.  The  number  however 
appears  to  have  been  variable. 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  91.  irpoffKaKw  ind- 
oTovf  Ktnk  xSx^^^f  5irwr  fi^  iiSp6oi  inXl' 
TOitv  rk  ZmXa,  lireiOc  rohi  Boiarroiri  I4vai 
M  rohs  *ABriyalovs  koI  rhv  iy&ya  iroi- 
tiffSeu, 

Here  Dr.  Arnold  observes,  "  This  con- 
firms and  Ulustrates  what  has  been  said 
in  the  note  on  ii.  2,  5,  as  to  the  prac- 


tice of  the  Oreek  soldiers  piling  their 
arms  the  moment  they  halted  in  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  camp,  and  always 
attending  the  speeches  of  their  general 
without  them." 

In  the  case  here  before  us,  it  appears 
that  the  BcDoiians  did  come  by  separate 
lochi,  pursuant  to  command,  to  hear 
the  words  of  Pagondas, — and  also  that 
each  lochus  left  its  arms  to  do  so: 
though  even  here  it  is  not  8l)«olutely 
certam  that  ri  5irAa  does  not  mean 
the  military  station,  as  Duker  interprets 
it.  But  Dr.  Arnold  generalises  too 
hastily  from  hence  to  a  customary  prac- 
tice as  betweea  soldiers  and  their  ge- 
neral. The  proceeding  of  the  Athenian 
general  Hippokrat^  on  this  very  occa- 
sion, near  Delium  (to  be  noticed  a  page 
or  two  forward),  exhibits  an  arrange- 
ment totally  different.  Moreover  Uie 
note  on  ii.  2,  5,  to  which  Dr.  Arnold 
refers,  has  no  sort  of  analogy  to  the 
passage  here  before  us,  which  does  not 
include  the  words  rt$9v$m  r^  8vA« — 
whereas  these  words  are  the  main 
matters  in  chapter  ii.  2,  5.  Whoever 
attentively  compares  the  two,  will  see 
that  Dr.  Ai-nold  (followed  by  Poppo  and 
QoUer)  has  stretched  an  explanation 
which  suits  the  passage  here  before  us, 
to  other  passages  where  it  is  no  way 
applicable. 
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and  built  a  fort  for  the  purpose  of  continuous  devastation,  were  not 
less  enemies  on  one  side  of  the  border  than  the  other.  Moreover 
they  were  the  most  restless  and  encroaching  of  all  enemies ;  so  that 
the  Boeotians  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  their  neighbours,  could 
only  be  secure  against  them  by  the  most  resolute  promptitude  in 
defending  themselves  as  well  as  in  returning  the  blows  first  given. 
If  they  wished  to  protect  their  autonomy  and  their  property  against 
the  condition  of  slavery  under  which  their  neighbours  in  Eubcea 
had  long  suffered,  as  well  as  so  many  other  portions  of  Greece, 
their  only  chance  was  to  march  onward  and  beat  these  invaders, 
following  the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers  and  predecessors  in 
the  field  of  Koroneia.  The  sacrifices  were  favourable  to  an  ad- 
vancing movement  ;  while  Apollo,  whose  temple  the  Athenians  had 
desecrated  by  converting  it  into  a  fortified  place,  would  lend  his 
cordial  aid  to  the  Boeotian  defence.^ 

Finding  his  exhortations  favourably  received,  Pagondas  con- 
ducted the  army  by  a  rapid  march  to  a  position  close  to  Marshalling 
the  Athenians.     He  was  anxious  to  fight  them  before  uL^JrSj^ 
they  should  have  retreated  farther ;  moreover  the  day  Jf^e  tE? 
was  nearly  spent — ^it  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon.      5!^i?Ea'^ 

Having  reached  a  spot  where  he  was  only  separated  JfiSlSe**^ 
from  the  Athenians  by  a  hill,  which  prevented  either  H«nd»«>- 
army  from  seeing  the  other,  he  marshalled  his  troops  in  the  array 
proper  for  fighting.  The  Theban  hoplites,  with  their  dependent 
allies,  ranged  in  a  depth  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  shielcb,  occu- 
pied the  right  wing :  the  hoplites  of  Haliartus,  Koroneia,  Kopse, 
and  its  neighbourhood,  were  in  the  centre :  those  of  Thespiae, 
Tanagra,  and  Orchomenus,  on  the  left ;  for  Orchomenus,  being 
the  second  city  in  Boeotia  next  to  Thebes,  obtained  the  second 
post  of  honour  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  line.  Each  contin- 
gent adopted  its  own  mode  of  marshalling  the  hoplites,  and  its 
own  depth  of  files :  on  this  point  there  was  no  uniformity — a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  prevalence  of  dissentient  custom  in  Greece, 
and  how  much  each  town,  even  among  confederates,  stood  apart  as 
a  separate  unit'  Thucydides  specifies  only  the  prodigious  depth 
of  the  Theban  hoplites ;  respecting  the  rest,  he  merely  intimates 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  92. 

«  Thucyd.  iv.93.    4ir*  iurwlZas  9h  Wktc 

What  IB  Btill  more  remarkable — ^in 
the  battle  of  Mantineia  in  418  B.C. 
— between  the  Laced»monian8  on  the 
one  aide  and  the  Athenians,  Argeiaus, 


Mantineians,  &c.  on  the  other  —  the 
different  lochi  or  diyiaions  of  the  Laoe- 
dsemonian  army  were  not  all  manhalled 
in  the  same  depth  of  files.  Each  lochage, 
or  commander  of  the  lochus,  directed 
the  depth  of  his  own  division  (Thucyd. 
V.  68). 
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that  no  common  rule  was  followed.     There  is  another  pcnnt  also 
which  he  does  not  specify — ^but  which,  though  we  learn  it  only  on 
the  inferior  authority  of  Diodorus,  appears  both  true  and  important 
The  front  ranks  of  the  Theban  heavy-armed  were  filled  by  300 
select  warriors,  of  distinguished  bodily  strength,  yalour,  and  dis- 
cipline,— who  were  accustomed  to  fight  in  pmrs,  each  man  being 
attached  to  his  neighbour  by  a  peculiar  tie  of  intimate  friendship. 
These  pairs  were  termed  the  Heniochi  and  Parabatae — charioteers 
and  companions ;  a  denomination  probably  handed  down  from  the 
Homeric  times,  when  the  foremost  heroes  really  combated  in  cha- 
riots in  front  of  the  common  soldiers — ^but  now  preserved  afier  it 
had  outlived  its  appropriate  meaning.^     This  band,  composed  of 
the  finest  men  in  the  various  palaestrae  of  Thebes,  was  in  afler- 
days  placed  under  peculiar  training  (for  the  defence  of  the  Kad- 
meia  or  citadel),  detached  from  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  and 
organised  into  a  separate  regiment  under  the  name  of  the  Sacred 
Lochus  or  Band :   we  shall  see  how  much  it  contributed  to  the 
shortlived  military  ascendency  of  Thebes.     On  both  flanks  of  this 
mass  of  Boeotian  hoplites,  about  7000  in  total  number,  were  distri- 
buted 1000  cavalry,  500  peltasts,   and  10,000  light-armed  or 
unarmed.     The  language  of  the  historian  seems  to  imply  that  the 
light-armed  on  the  Boeotian  side  were  something  more  effective 
than  the  mere  multitude  who  followed  the  Athenians. 

Such  was  the  order  in  which  Pagondas  marched  his  army  over 
oniorof  the  hill,  halting  them  for  a  moment  in  firont  and  sight  of 
AtbllLSii''**  ^^^  Athenians,  to  see  that  the  ranks  were  ev^n,  before  he 
»"»/•  gave  the  word  for  actual  charge.*    Hippokrates,  on  his 


1  Diodor.  zii.  70.  Ilpoffidxoyro  8c 
irArrtv  ol  wop*  iKtlvois  'Htfloxoi  koX  Uu' 
pa0drcu  iea\o^fi€voi,  iyipts  MX€ieroi 
rpitucSirioi  .  .  .  .  02  9h  6i}j8aioi  9ia^4- 
povT€S  reus  r&v  trmi»Arw  p^fiais,  &c. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  18, 
19. 

3  Thucyd.  iv.  93.  Kal  iir€i9ri  koK&s 
ahroTs  c7xcy>  ^irtpt^drntray  (the  B<bo- 
tians)  rod  KApov  ica)  fO§yro  rk  HirKa 
rtrarfikivoi  &inrto  ffitXKotf,  8cc, 

I  tranBoribe  tnifl  parage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  impossible  it  is  to 
admit  the  explanation  which  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, Poppo,  and  Qoller  give  of  these 
words  W9¥ro  rk  twXa  (see  Notes  ad 
Thucyd.  ii.  2).  They  expUdn  the  words 
to  mean  that  the  soldiers  '' piled  their 
arms  into  a  heap"  —  disarmed  them- 
selves for  the  time.  But  the  B<£otians, 
in  the  situation  here  described,  cannot 


possibly  have  parted  with  their  arms, 
— they  were  just  on  the  point  of  charge 
ing  the  enemy  —  immedi|ktely  after- 
wards, Paeondas  ^vee  the  word,  tiie 
psean  for  doai^ng  is  sung,  and  the  rush 
commences.  Pagondas  had  donbtlesi 
good  reason  for  curecting  a  momentary 
halt,  to  see  that  his  ranks  were  in  per* 
fectly  good  condition  before  tJie  chaige 
began.  But  to  command  bia  troops  to 
"pile  their  arms"  would  be  the  Issi 
thing  that  he  would  think  of. 

In  the  interpretation  of  rtrtryiUtm 
&tnrtp  l/AcXXoy,  I  agree  witJi  the  Sdio- 
liast,  who  understands  /iax^ovuriai  or 
ftaxcto^oi  after  I^acAXof  (compare  Tha« 
cyd.  V.  66),— di88aitingfiN>mDr.  AmoM 
and  QoUer,  who  would  ondetstand  Wi#^ 
fftffBeu ;  which,  a«  it  aeema  to  me,  makii 
a  very  awkward  meaning,  and  m  bo^ 
sustained  by  the  paange  prodooed  » 
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side,  apprised  while  still  at  Delium  that  the  Bceotians  had  moyed 
from  Tanagra,  first  sent  orders  to  his  army  to  place  themselves  in 
battle  array,  and  presently  arrived  himself  to  command  them-; 
leaving  300  cavahry  at  Delium,  partly  as  garrison,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  on  the  rear  of  the  Boeotians  during  the  battle. 
The  Athenian  hoplites  were  ranged  eight  deep  along  the  whole 
line — with  the  cavalry,  and  such  of  the  light-armed  as  yet  re- 
mained, placed  on  each  flank.  Hippokrates,  after  arrivmg  on  the 
spot  and  surveying  the  ground  occupied,  marched  along  the  front 
of  the  line  briefly  encouraging  his  soldiers ;  who,  as  the  battle  was 
just  on  the  Oropian  border,  might  Cemcy  that  they  were  not  in  their 
own  country,  and  that  they  were  therefore  exposed  without  neces- 
sity. He  too,  in  a  strain  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Pagondas,  re- 
minded the  Athenians,  that  on  either  side  of  the  border  they  were 
alike  fighting  for  the  defence  of  Attica,  to  keep  the  Bosotians  out 
of  it;  since  the  Peloponnesians  would  never  dare  to  enter  the 
country  without  the  aid  of  the  Boeotian  horse.^  He  farther  called 
to  their  recollection  the  great  name  of  Athens,  and  the  memorable 
victory  of  Myronides  at  (Enophyta,  whereby  their  fathers  had  ac- 
quired possession  of  all  Bceotia.  But  he  had  scarcely  half  finished 
his  progress  along  the  line,  when  he  was  forced  to  desist  by  the 
sound  of  the  Boeotian  paean.  Pagondas,  after  a  few  additional 
sentences  of  encouragement,  had  given  the  word:  the  Boeotian 
hoplites  were  seen  charing  down  the  hill ;  and  the  Athenian  hop- 
Utes,  not  less  eager,  advanced  to  meet  them  at  a  running  step.* 

At  the  extremity  of  the  line  on  each  side,  the  interposition  of 
ravines  prevented  the  actual  meeting  of  the  two  armies :  Batue  of 
but  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  line,  the  dash  was  ^^^j 
formidable  and    the  conduct  of   both   sides    resolute.  2Trat^~de. 
Both  armies,  maintaining  their  ranks  compact  and  un-  {bETde^ 
broken,  came  to  the  closest  quarters ;  to  the  contact  and  l^i^ 
pushing  of  shields  agmnst  each  other.'    On  the  left  half  v^^^"^ 


parallel  (yiii.  51). 

Tho  iDfinitlTa  rerb,  understood  after 
ffitWop,  need  mot  neceaaarily  be  a 
verb  actually  occurring  before:  it  may 
be  a  verb  Buggented  by  the  general 
scope  of  the  sentence :  see  ifii\Xfiffw, 
IT.  123. 

'  Thucyd.  ir,  95. 

*  Thucyd.  ir.  95,   96.     KaB€<rr^w 

|i/ri^yai,  'Iinroicp<in|r  6  irrpwHiyhs  iinr 
wmptitw  rh  crrpmr6fm9op  r&w  *A0iiPuim¥ 
9aptK9\9{frro  Tf  jcol  lx«7«  rotdJi^  .... 
Toiovra  rov  'ImroirfMtrpvf    vopoKiXfvo- 


row49ov  iw9\96rr0Sf  rh  M  w\4ov  obmin 
<p$deramoSf  ol  Boutrdl,  wap€UC€K9v<rafi4y0v 
Kcd   tr^ltriv  in  9tk  raxi^y  icol  lvra!i9a 

X^ov,  &c. 

This  POBUg^  contradicts  what  is  af- 
firmed oy  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and 
G^Uer,  to  have  been  a  general  practice, 
that  the  soldiers  "piled  their  arms  and 
always  attended  the  speeches  of  their 
generals  without  them.  ^See  his  note 
ad  Thucyd.  iv.  91.) 

*  Thucyd.  iv,  96.    Koprtp^  fUxp  KtA 
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of  the  Boeotian  line,  consisting  of  hoplites  from  Thespi®,  Tanagra, 
and  Orchomenus,  the  Athenians  were  victorious.  The  Thespians, 
who  resisted  longest,  even  after  their  comrades  had  given  waj, 
were  surrounded  and  sustained  the  most  severe  loss  firom  the 
Athenians ;  who  in  the  ardour  of  success,  while  wheeling  round 
to  encircle  the  enemy,  became  disordered  and  came  into  conflict 
even  with  their  own  citizens,  not  recognising  them  at  the 
moment :  some  loss  of  life  was  the  consequence. 

While  the  left  of  the  Boeotian  line  was  thus  worsted  and 
driven  to  seek  protection  from  the  right,  the  Thebans  on  that 
side  gained  decided  advantage.  Though  the  resolution  and 
discipline  of  the  Athenians  was  noway  inferior,  yet  as  soon  as 
the  action  came  to  close  quarters  and  to  propulsion  with  shield 
and  spear,  the  prodigious  depth  of  the  Theban  column  (more 
than  triple  of  the  depth  of  the  Athenians,  twenty-five  against 
eight)  enabled  them  to  bear  down  their  enemies  by  mere 
superiority  of  weight  and  mass.  Moreover  the  Thebans  appear 
to  have  been  superior  to  the  Athenians  in  gymnastic  trsoning 
and  acquired  bodily  force,  as  they  were  inferior  both  in  speech 
and  in  intelligence.  The  chosen  Theban  warriors  in  the  front 
rank  were  especially  superior:  but  apart  from  such  superiority, 
if  we  assume  simple  equality  of  individual  strength  and  resdution 
on  both  sides,^  it  is  plain  that  when  the  two  opposing  columns 
came  into  conflict,  shield  against  shield — the  comparative  force 
of  forward  pressure  would  decide  the  victory.  This  motive  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the  Theban 
column — which  was  increased  by  Epameinondas,  half  a  century 
afterwards,  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  from  a  depth  of  twenty- 
five  men  to  the  still  more  astonishing  depth 'of  fifty.  We  need 
not  suspect  the  correctness  of  the  text,  with  some  critics— or 
suppose  with  others,  that  the  great  depth  of  the  Theban  files 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  rear  ranks  were  too  poor 
to  provide  themselves  with  armour.*  Even  in  a  depth  of  eight, 
which  was  that  of  the  Athenian  column  in  the  present  engage- 


ifBiCTfi^  k<nri9tty  Iwcot^kci,  &c.     Com- 
pare Xenophon,  Cyropsed.  vii.  1,.32. 

'  The  proverbiftl  expression  of  Boiw- 
rlay  Iv  —  **  the  Boeotian  sow  "—was 
ancient  even  in  the  time  of  Pindar 
(Olymp.  yi.  90,  with  the  Scholia  and 
Boeckh's  note):  compare  also  Ephorus, 
Fragment  67,  ed.  Mai-x  :  Diksearchus, 
Bios  'EWdZos,  p.  143,  ed.  Fuhr;  Plato, 
Legg.  i.  p.  636;  and  Symposion,  p.  182 


— "pingues  Thebani  et  valentee,'*  Ci- 
cero de  Fato,  iv.  7. 

Xenophon  (Memorab.  ill.  5,  2,  15; 
iii.  1 2,  5 :  compare  Xenoph.  de  Athen. 
Republ.  i.  13)  maintains  the  natural 
bodily  capacity  of  Athenians  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  Boeotians,  but  deplores  the 
want  of  ffctfuuTKla  or  bodily  training. 

*  See  the  notes  of  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Poppo,  ad  Thucyd.  iv.  96. 
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ment,'  and  seemingly  the  usual  depth  in  a  battle — the  spears  of 
the  four  rear  ranks  could  hardly  have  protruded  sufficiently  beyond 
the  first  line  to  do  any  mischief.  The  great  use  of  all  the  ranks 
behind  the  first  four,  was  partly  to  take  the  place  of  such  of  the 
foremost  lines  as  might  be  slain — partly,  to  push  forward  the  lines 
before  them  from  behind.  The  greater  the  depth  of  the  files,  the 
more  irresistible  did  this  propelling  force  become.  Hence  the 
Thebans,  at  Delium  as  well  as  at  Leuktra,  found  their  account 
in  deepening  the  column  to  so  remarkable  a  degree, — a  movement 
to  which  we  may  fisiirly  presume  that  their  hoplites  were  trained 
beforehand. 

The  Thebans  on  the  right  thus  pushed  back^  the  troops  on  the 
left  of  the  Athenian  line,  who  retired  at  first  slowly  and  defeat  and 
for  a  short  space,  maintaining  their  order  unbroken — so  Atbeniaiu 
that   the  victory  of  the  Athenians  on  their  own  right  kratemwith 
would  have  restored  the  battle,  had  not  Fagondas  de-  teMaSjin. 
tached  firom  the  rear  two  squadrons  of  cavalry;  who,  wheeling 
unseen  round   the   hill  behind,  suddenly  appeared  to  the   relief 
of  the  Boeotian  left,  and  produced  upon  the  Athenians  on  that 
side,  already  deranged  in  their  ranks  by  the  ardour  of  pursuit, 
the  intimidating  effect  of  a  fresh  army  arriving  to  reinforce  the 
Boeotians.     And  thus,  even  on  the  right,  the  victorious  portion  of 
their  line,  the  Athenians  lost  courage  and  gave  way ;  while  on  the 
left,  where   they   were  worsted   from   the  beginning,  they  found 
themselves  pressed  harder  and  harder  by  the  pursuing  Thebans : 
80  that  in  the  end,  the  whole  Athenian  army  was  broken  and  put 
to  flight     The  garrison   of  DeliuBA,  reinforced  by  300  cavalry 
whom  Hippokrates  had  left  there  to  assail  the  rear  of  the  Bceotians 
during  the  action,  either  made  no  vigorous  movement,  or  were 
repelled  by  a  Bceotian  reserve  stationed  to  watch  them. 

Flight  having  become  general  among  the  Athenians,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  army  took  different  directions.  The  right 
sought  refuge  at  Delium,  the  centre  fled  to  Oropus,  and  the  left 
took  a  direction  towards  the  high  lands  of  Parnes.  The  pursuit 
of  the  Boeotians  was  vigorous  and  destructive.  They  had  an  ef- 
ficient cavahy,  strengthened  by  some  Lokrian  horse  who  had 
arrived  even  during  the  action :  their  peltasts  also,  and  their 
light-armed  would  render  valuable  service  against  retreating  hop- 


1  Compare  Thucyd.  ▼.  68;  vi.  67. 
•  Thugrd.  iv.  96.     T6  9h  «€|i*r,  f  ol 

jcal  »irdti€POt^  motA  ^P^X^  ^^  irpinop 
4wriico\Moup, 

VOL.  IV,  2   I 


The  word  &adfjL9¥oi  (compare  iy.  35 ; 
▼i.  70)  exactly  expresses  the  forward 
pushing  of  the  mass  of  hoplitee  with 
shield  and  spear. 
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lites.^  Fortunately  for  the  yanquished,  the  battle  had  begun  very 
late  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  no  long  period  of  daylight.  This 
important  circumstance  saved  the  Athenian  army  from  almost 
total  destruction.*  As  it  was,  however,  the  general  Hippokrates, 
together  with  nearly  1000  hoplites,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
light-armed  and  attendants,  were  slain;  while  the  loss  of  the 
BoBotians,  chiefly  on  their  defeated  left  wing,  was  rather  under  500 
hoplites.  Some  prisoners '  seem  to  have  been  made,  but  we  hear 
little  about  them.  Those  who  had  fled  to  Delium  and  Oropus 
were  conveyed  back  by  sea  to  Athens. 

The  victors  retired  to  Tanagra,  after  erecting  their  trophy, 
interdumgt  buryiug  their  own  dead,  and  despoiling  those  of  their 
^^^^!^  enemies.  An  abundant  booty  of  arms  from  the  stript 
£?^^daDi  warriors  long  remained  to  decorate  the  temples  of  Thebes, 
5iSSSLm  while  the  spoil  in  other  ways  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
mtL^oie  Biderable.  Fagondas  also  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  the 
SSSim—  newly-established  fortress  at  Delium.  But  before  com- 
SSiSlton  mencing  operations — which  might  perhaps  prove  tedious, 
Iu£*2ioept  ®^°^  ^^^  Athenians  could  always  reinforce  the  garrison 
S*SS?"*  "^y  ^^^ — ^®  ^®^  another  means  of  attsuning  the  same 
Seuum. ,  object  He  despatched  to  the  Athenians  a  herald — who, 
happening  in  his  way  to  meet  the  Athenian  herald  coming  to  ask 
the  ordinary  permission  for  burial  of  the  slain,  warned  him  that 
no  such  request  would  be  entertained  until  the  message  of  the 
Boeotian  general  had  first  been  communicated,  and  thus  induced 
him  to  come  back  to  the  Athenian  commanders.  The  Boeotian 
herald  was  instructed  to  remonstrate  against  the  violation  of  holy 
custom  committed  by  the  Athenians  in  seizing  and  fortifying  the 
temple  of  Delium  ;  wherein  their  garrison  was  now  dwelling,  per- 
forming numerous  functions  which  reli^on  forbade  to  be  done  in 
a  sacred  place,  and  using  as  their  common  drink  the  water  espe- 
cially consecrated  to  sacrificial  purposes.  The  Boeotians  therefore 
solemnly  summoned  them  in  the  name  of  Apollo  and  the  gods 
inmates  along  with  them,  to  evacuate  the  place,  carrying  away  all 
that  belonged  to  them.     Finally,  the  herald  gave  it  to  be  under- 


>  Thaoyd.  iv.  96 ;  AthenseuB,  t.  p. 
215.  Diodorua  (xii.  70)  represents 
that  the  t>attle  be^an  with  a  combat 
of  cavalry,  in  which  the  Athenians 
had  the  advantage.  This  is  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  narrative  of  Thu- 
eydidds. 

f  Diodorus  (ziL  70)  dwells  upon  this 


circumstance. 

*  Pyrilampte  is  spoken  of  aa  having 
been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in 
the  retreat  by  the  Thebana  (Plutarch, 
De  Genio  Sooratia,  c.  11.  p.  581).  See 
alao  Thucyd.  v.  35 — wher«  alluaion  is 
made  to  aome  priaonera. 
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stood,  that  unless  this  summons  were  complied  with,  no  pennission 
would  be  granted  to  bury  their  dead. 

Answer  was  returned  by  the  Athenian  herald,  who  now  went  to 
the  BoBotian  commanders,  to  the  following  effect: — The  AoBwerof 
Athenians  did  not  admit  that  they  had  hitherto  been  ^^^ 
guilty  of  any  wrong  in  reference  to  the  temple,  and  SSSS^tJ*^ 
prot^ted  that  they  would  persist  in  respecting  it  for  the  ^^^ 
future  as  much  as  possible.  Their  object  in  taking  ^  •!«*»• 
possession  of  it  had  been  no  evil  sentiment  towards  the  holy  place, 
but  the  necessity  of  avenging  the  repeated  invasions  of  Attica  by 
the  Boeotians.  Possession  of  the  territory,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived maxims  of  Greece,  always  carried  along  with  it  possesion 
of  temples  therein  situated,  under  obligation  to  fulfil  all  customary 
observances  to  the  resident  god,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted. 
It  was  upon  this  maxim  that  the  Boeotians  had  themselves  acted 
when  they  took  possession  of  their  present  territory,  expelling  the 
prior  occupants  and  appropriating  the  temples :  it  was  upon  the 
same  maxim  tiiat  the  Athenians  would  act  in  retaining  so  much 
of  Bodotia  as  they  had  now  conquered,  and  in  conquering  more  of 
it,  if  they  could.  Necessity  compelled  them  to  use  the  consecrated 
water — a  necessity  not  originating  in  the  ambition  of  Athens,  but 
in  prior  Bceotian  aggressions  upon  Attica— a  necesaty  which  they 
trusted  tiiat  the  gods  would  pardon,  smce  their  altars  were  allowed 
as  a  protection  to  the  involuntary  offisnder,  and  none  but  he  who 
sinned  without  constraint  experienced  their  displeasure.  The 
Boeotians  were  guilty  of  far  greater  impiety — in  refusing  to  give 
back  the  dead,  except  upon  certsun  conditions  connected  with  the 
holy  groimd — than  the  Athenians,  who  merely  refused  to  turn  the 
duty  of  sepulture  into  an  unseemly  bargain.  *'  Tell  us  uncon- 
ditionally (concluded  the  Athenian  herald)  that  we  may  bury  our 
dead  under  truce,  pursuant  to  the  maxims  of  our  forefatliers.  Do 
not  tell  us  that  we  may  do  so,  on  condition  of  going  out  of  BoBotia 
— ^for  we  are  no  longer  in  Boeotia — ^we  are  in  our  own  territory, 
won  by  the  sword."  TheBoBouam 

The  Boeotian  generals  dismissed  the  herald  with  a  reply  Sf!!£!^b^ 
short  and  decisive : — "  If  you  are  in  Boeotia,  you  may  take  Itoi^oTSI!' 
away  all  that  belongs  to  you,  but  only  on  condition  of  SSEn'foi^^ 
going  out  of  it     If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  in  your  SSS^tf^ 
own  territory,  you  can  take  your  own  resolution  without  ^KiS^J'Sf' 
asking  us.**  ^  ^^  '^^^^ 

In  this  debate,  curious  as  an  illustration  of  Grecian  manners 

1  See  the  two  difficult  chapten,  iv.  98,  99,  in  Thuojdidte. 

2  I  2 
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and  feelings,  there  seems  to  have  been  special  pleading  and 
evasion  on  both  sides.  The  final  sentence  of  the  Boeotians 
Bemarksoa  ^^  g^^  ^  *  ^cply  to  the  incidental  argument  raised 
the  debate.  ]^y  ^}^q  Athenian  herald,  who  had  rested  the  defence 
of  Athens  in  regard  to  the  temple  of  Delium  on  the  allega- 
tion that  the  territory  was  Athenian,  not  Boeotian — Athenian  by 
conquest  and  by  the  right  of  the  strongest — and  had  concluded  by 
affirming  the  same  thing  about  Oropia,  the  district  to  which  the 
battle-field  belonged.  It  was  only  this  same  argument,  of  actual 
superior  force,  which  the  Bceotians  retorted,  when  they  said — "  If 
the  territory  to  which  your  application  refers  b  yours  by  right  of 
conquest  (i.  e,  if  you  are  de  facto  masters  of  it  and  are  strongest 
within  it) — you  can  of  course  do  what  you  think  best  in  it :  you 
need  not  ask  any  truce  at  our  hands ;  you  can  bury  your  dead 
without  a  truce."  ^  The  Boeotians  knew  that  at  this  moment  the 
field  of  battle  was  under  guard  by  a  detachment  of  their  army,' 
and  that  the  Athenians  could  not  obtain  the  dead  bodies  without 
permission.  But  since  the  Athenian  herald  had  asserted  the 
reverse  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  ihey  re- 
sented the  production  of  such  an  argument ;  meeting  it  by  a  reply 
sufficiently  pertinent  in  mere  diplomatic  fencing. 

But  if  the  Athenian  herald,  instead  of  raising  the  incidental 
point  of  territorial  property,  combined  with  an  incautious  definition 
of  that  which  constituted  territorial  property,  as  a  defence  against 
the  alleged  desecration  of  the  temple  of  Delium, — had  confined 
himself  to  the  main  issue — he  would  have  'put  the  Boeotians  com- 
pletely in  the  wrong.  According  to  principles  universally  re- 
spected in  Greece,  the  victor,  if  solicited,  was  held  bound  to  grant 
to  the  vanquished  a  truce  for  burying  his  dead ;  to  grant  and 
permit  it  absolutely,  without  annexing  any  conditions.  X)n  this, 
tiie  main  point  in  debate,  the  Boeotians  mnned  against  the  sacred 
international  law  of  Greece,  when  they  exacted  the  evacuation  of 
the  temple  at  Delium  as  a  condition  for  consenting  to  permit  the 


k 


1  See  the  notes  of  Poppo,  QoUer^  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  other  commentators,  on 
these  chapters. 

Neither  these  notes,  nor  the  Scho- 
liast, seem  to  me  in  aU  parts  satisfac- 
tory, nor  do  they  seize  the  spirit  of  the 
argument  between  the  Athenian  herald 
and  the  Boeotian  officers,  which  wiU  be 
found  perfectly  consistent  as  a  piece  of 
■diplomatic  interchange. 

In  particular,  they  do  not  take  ndtioe 


that  it  is  the  Atheiwm  herald  who  first 
raises  the  question,  what  is  Athenian 
territory  and  what  is  Boeotian ;  and 
that  he  defines  Athenian  tarritoiy  to 
be  that  in  which  the  force  of  Athens 
is  superior.  The  retort  of  the  Boeo- 
tians refers  to  that  definition;  not  to 
the  question  of  rightful  claim  to  any 
territory,  apart  fh>m  actual  superiority 
of  force. 
9  Thucyd.  iv.  97. 


Chap.  Ein. 


ATHENIAN  WRONG. 
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burial  of  the  Athenian  dead.^  Ultimately,  after  they  had  taken 
Delium,  we  shall  find  that  they  did  grant  it  unconditionally.  We 
may  doubt  whether  they  would  have  ever  persisted  in  reftising  it, 
if  the  Athenian  herald  had  pressed  this  one  important  principle 
separately  and  exclusively — and  if  he  had  not,  by  an  unskilful  plea 
in  vindication  of  the  right  to  occupy  and  live  at  Delium,  both 
exasperated  their  feelings,  and  furnished  them  with  a  collateral 
issue  as  a  means  of  evading  the  main  demand.' 

To  judge  this  curious  debate  with  perfect  impartiality,  we  ought 
to  add,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  occupying 
Delium, — that  for  an  enemy  to  make  spedal  choice  of  a  temple,  as 
a  post  to  be  fortified  and  occupied,  was  a  proceeding  certainly 
rare,  perhaps  hardly  admissible,  in  Grecian  warfare.  Nor  does 
the  vindication  offered  by  the  Athenian  herald  meet  the  real  charge 
preferred.  It  b  one  thing  for  an  enemy  of  superior  force  to  overrun 
a  country,  and  to  appropriate  everythiug  within  it,  sacred  as  well 
as  profane:  it  is  another  thing  for  a  border  enemy,  not  yet  in 
sufficient  force  for  conquering  the  whole,  to  convert  a  temple  of 
convenient  site  into  a  regular  garrisoned  fortress,  and  make  it  a 
base  of  operations  against  the  neighbouring  population.  On  this 
ground,  the  Boeotians  might  reasonably  complain  of  the  seizure 
of  Delium :  though  I  apprehend  that  no  impartial  interpreter  of 
Grecian  international  custom  would  have  thought  them  warranted 
in  requiring  the  restoration  of  the  place,  as  a  peremptory  con* 
dition  to  their  granting  the  burial-truce  when  solicited. 

All  negotiation  being  thus  broken  off,  the  Boeotian  generals 
prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Delium,  aided  by  2000  Corinthian  si«ge  and 
hoplites,  together  with  some  Megarians  and  the  late  gfi^b^ 
Peloponnesian  garrison  of  Nisaea — who  joined  after  the  **»"«>»**o«- 
news  of  the  battle.  Though  they  sent  for  darters  and  slingers, 
probably  (Eteans  and  iEtolians,  from  the  Maliac  Gulf,  yet  their 
direct  attacks  were  at    first  all  repelled  by  the  garrison,  aided 


1  When  we  recollect^  in  connexion 
with  this  incident,  and  another  in  Xen. 
Hellen.  iii.  5,  24,  the  legcoidanr  stories 
about  the  Thebans  refusing  burial  to 
the  bodies  of  slain  enemies,  in  the  cases 
of  Polyneikee  and  the  other  Six  Chiefs 
against  Thebes — we  may  almost  suspect 
that  in  reality  the  Thebans  were  more 
disposed  than  other  Qreeks  to  oTerride 
this  obligation. 

'  Thucydidte,  in  describing  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  Boeotians,  does  not  seem 
to  imply  that  they  thought  this  a  good 
and  valid    ground,   upon  which    they 


could  directly  take  their  stand;  but 
merely  that  they  considered  it  a  hir 
diplomatic  way  of  meeting  the  alter- 
natiye  raised  by  the  Athenian  horald ; 
for  €Uwp€wh  means  nothing  more  than 
this. 

O^*  aZ  i<ntMovro  irjB^p  6wlp  r^r 
iic*l9t»p  ('A#i}ifa/«yV  r6  ih  im  riff  4av- 
rStv  (BoM»r«»r)  cuTpcirtf  flmu  &«-o- 
KplvaaBat,  itwiSrras  KtO  kwoKafiuw  t 
kwoirovtro. 

The  adverb  6^$9¥  also  marks  the  re- 
ference to  the  special  question,  aa  laid 
out  by  the  Athenian  herald. 
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by  an  Athenian  squadron  off  the  coast,  in  spite  of  the  hasty  and 
awkward  defences  by  which  alone  the  fort  was  protected.  At 
length  they  contrived  a  singular  piece  of  fire-mechanisniy  which 
enabled  them  to  master  the  place.  They  first  sawed  in  twain  a 
thick  beam,  pierced  a  channel  through  it  long-ways  from  end  to 
end,  sheathed  most  part  of  the  channel  with  iron,  and  th^i 
joined  the  two  halves  accurately  together.  From  the  fEurther  end 
of  this  hollowed  beam  they  suspended  by  chains  a  large  metal 
pot,  full  of  pitch,  brimstone,  and  burning  charcoal ;  lastly,  an 
iron  tube,  projected  from  the  end  of  the  interior  diannel  of  the 
beam,  so  as  to  come  near  to  the  pot  Such  was  the  machine, 
which,  constructed  at  some  distance,  was  brought  on  carts  and 
placed  close  to  the  wall,  near  the  palisading  and  the  wooden 
towers.  The  Boeotians  then  applied  great  bellows  to  their  own 
end  of  the  beam,  blowing  violently  a  current  of  air  through  the 
interior  channel,  so  as  to  raise  an  intense  fire  in  the  cauldron 
at  the  other  end.  The  wooden  portions  of  the  wall,  soon  catdiing 
fire,  became  untenable  for  the  defenders — who  escaped  in  the  best 
way  they  could,  without  attempting  farther  resistance.  Two  hun- 
dred of  them  were  made  prisoners,  and  a  few  slain ;  but  the 
greater  number  got  safely  on  shipboard.  This  recapture  of 
Delium  took  place  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  battle,  during 
all  which  interval  the  Athenians  slain  had  remained  on  the  field 
unburied.  Presently  however  arrived  the  Athenian  herald  to 
make  fr*esh  application  for  the  burial*truce  ;  which  was  now  forth- 
with granted,  and  granted  unconditionally.^ 

Such  was  the  memorable  expedition  and  battle  of  Delium — a 
^krjjjBi^  fatal  discouragement  to  the  feeling  of  confidence  and 
biadte,per.  hopc  whidi  had  previously  reigned  at  Athens,  besides 
■ued  at  "  the  painful  immediate  loss  which  it  inflicted  on  the  city. 
Among  the  hoplites  who  took  part  In  the  vigorous  charge 
and  pushing  of  shields,  the  philosopher  Sokrates  is  to  be  numbered. 
His  bravery,  both  in  the  battle  and  the  retreat,  was  much  ex- 
tolled by  his  friends,  and  doubtless  with  good  reason.  He  had 
before  served  with  credit  in  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites  at  Potidea, 
and  he  served  also  at  Amphipolis ;  his  patience  under  hardship, 
and  endurance  of  heat  and  cold,  being  not  less  remarkable  than 
his  personal  courage.  He  and  bis  friend  Laches  were  among 
those  hoplites  who  in  the  retreat  from  Delium,  instead  of  flinging 
away  their  aims  and  taking  to  flight,  kept  their   ranks^  their 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  100,  101. 
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annsy  and  their  firmness  of  countenance ;  insomuch  that  the  pur- 
suing cavalry  found  it  dangerous  to  meddle  with  them,  and 
turned  to  an  easier  prey  in  the  disarmed  fugitives.  Alkibiades 
also  served  at  Delium  in  the  cavalry,  and  stood  by  Sokrates  in 
the  retreat  The  latter  was  thus  exposing  his  life  at  Delium 
nearly  at  the  same  time  when  Aristophanes  was  exposing  him  to. 
derifflon  in  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  as  a  dreamer  alike  morally 
worthless  and  physically  incapable.^ 

Severe  as  the  blow  was  which  the  Athenians  suffered  at  Delium, 
their  disasters  in  Thrace  about  the  same  time,  or  towards  March  of 
the  close   of  the  same  summer  and  autumn,  were  yet  ^^^ 
more  calamitous.     I  have   already  mentioned   the  cir-  ^SS  ^d 
cumstanoes  which  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  Lacedse-  Macedonia. 
monian  force  intended  to  act  against  the   Athenians  in  Thrace, 
under  Brasidas,  in  concert  with  the  Chalkidians,  revolted  subjects 
of  Athens,  and  with  Perdikkas  of  Macedon.     Having  frustrated 
the   Athenian  designs  against  Megara  (as  described   above),' 
Brasidas  completed  the  levy  of  his  division — 1700  hoplites,  partly 
Helots,    partly  Dorian    Peloponnesians — and    conducted    them, 
towards  the  close  of  the  summer,  to  the  Lacedsemonian  colony  of 
Herakleia,  in  the  Trachinian  territory  near  the  Maliac  Gulf. 

To  reach  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
pass  through  Thessaly,  which  was  no  easy  task  ;  for  the  war  had 
now  lasted  so  long  that  every  state  in  Greece  had  become  mis* 
trustful  of  the  transit  of  armed  foreigners.  Moreover,  the  mass 
of  the  Thessalian  population  were  decidedly  friendly  to  AthenSi 
and  Brasidas  had  no  sufficient  means  to  force  a  passage ;  while, 
should  he  wait  to  apply  for  formal  permission,  tbere  was  much 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  granted — and  perfect  certainty  of  such 
delay  and  publicity  as  would  put  the  Athenians  on  their  guard. 
But  though  such  was  the  temper  of  the  Thessalian  people,  yet  the 
Thessalian  governments,  all  oligarchical,  sympathised  with  Lace- 
daemon.  The  federal  authority  or  power  of  the  tagus,  which 
bound  together  the   separate    cities,  was  generally  very    weak. 


1  See  Plato  (SjmpomoD,  c.  36.  p. 
221;  Lftchte,  p.  181;  ChArmid^,  p. 
153;  Apolog.  Sokratifl,  p.  28),  Strabo, 
ix.  p.  403. 

Plutarch,  AUdbiadte,  c.  7.  We  find 
it  mentioned  among  the  stories  told 
about  Sokratte  in  the  retreat  from 
Delium,  that  his  life  was  preserved  by 
the  inspiration  of  his  familiar  dsemon 
or  genius,  which  instructed  him  on  one 
doubtful  occasion  which  of  two  roads 


was  the  safe  one  to  take  (Cicero,  de 
Divinat.  i.  54;  Plutarch,  de  Qenio  So* 
kratis,  o.  11,  p.  581). 

The  scepticism  of  Atheneus  (▼.  p. 
215)  about  the  military  service  of  So- 
kratds  is  not  to  be  defended — but  it 
may  probably  be  en>lained  by  the  ex- 
aggerations and  falsehoods  which  he  had 
read,  ascribing  to  the  philosopher  sup«r« 
human  gallantry. 

*  See  above,  page  471. 
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What  was  of  still  greater  importance,  the  Macedonian  Ferdikkas, 
as  well  as  the  Chalkidians,  had  in  every  city  powerful  guests  and 
partisans,  whom  they  prevailed  upon  to  exert  themselves  actively 
in  forwarding  the  passage  of  the  army.* 

To  these  men  Brasidas  sent  a  message  at  Pharsalus,  as  soon  as 
]RApiditv  he  reached  Herakleia.  Nikonidas  of  Larissa  with  other 
^th'^hj^h  Thessalian  friends  of  Perdikkas,  assembling  at  Melitaea 
Sr5S2i  ^"  Achaia  Phthiotis  undertook  to  escort  him  through 
Theasaiy.  Thcssaly.  By  their  countenance  and  support,  combined 
with  his  own  boldness,  dexterity,  and  rapid  movements,  he  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  seemingly  impossible  enterprise  of 
running  through  the  country,  not  only  without  the  consent,  but 
against  the  feeling  of  its  inhabitants— simply  by  such  celerity  as 
to  forestal  opposition.  After  traversing  Achaia  Phthiotis,  a  terri- 
tory dependent  on  the  Thessalians,  Brasidas  began  his  march  from 
Melitsea  through  Thessaly  itself,  along  with  his  powerful  native 
guides.  Notwithstanding  all  possible  secrecy  and  celerity,  his 
march  became  so  far  divulged,  that  a  body  of  volunteers  fit)m  the 
neighbourhood,  offended  at  the  proceeding  and  unfriendly  to 
Nikonidas,  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress  down  the  valley  of 
the  river  Enipeus.  Reproaching  him  with  wrongful  violation  of 
an  independent  territory,  by  the  introduction  of  armed  forces 
without  permission  from  the  general  government,  they  forbade 
him  to  proceed  farther.  His  only  chance  of  making  progress  lay 
in  disarming  their  opposition  by  fair  words.  His  guides  excused 
themselves  by  saying  that  the  suddenness  of  his  arrival  had  im- 
posed upon  them  as  his  guests  the  obligation  of  conducting  him 
through,  without  waiting  to  ask  for  formal  permission  :  to  offend 
their  countrymen,  however,  was  the  farthest  thing  from  their 
thoughts— and  they  would  renounce  the  enterprise  if  the  persons 
now  assembled  persisted  in  their  requisition.  The  same  conci- 
liatory tone  was  adopted  by  Brasidas  himself.  "He  protested 
his  strong  feeling  of  respect  and  friendship  for  Thessaly  and  its 
inhabitants:  his  arms  were  directed  against  the  Athenians,  not 
against  them :  nor  was  he  aware  of  any  unfriendly  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  Thessalians  and  Lacedaemonians,  such  as  to 
exclude  either  of  them  from  the  territory  of  the  other.  Against 
the  prohibition  of  the  parties  now  before  them,  he  could  not 
possibly  march  forward,  nor  would  he  think  of  attempting  it; 
but  he  put  it  to  their  good  feeling  whether  they  ought  to 
prohibit   him."      Such   conciliatory  language   was   successful    in 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  ?8. 
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softening  the  opponents  and  inducing  them  to  disperse.  But  so 
afraid  were  his  guides  of  renewed  opposition  in  oUier  parts,  that 
they  hurried  him  forward  still  more  rapidly,'  and  he  ^^  passed 
through  the  country  at  a  running  pace  without  halting."  Leaving 
Melitsa  in  the  morning  he  reached  Pharsalus  on  the  same  night, 
encamping  on  the  river  Apidanus :  thence  he  proceeded  on  the 
next  day  to  Phakium,  and  on  the  day  afterwards  into  Perrhsbia' 
— a  territory  adjoining  to  and  dependent  on  Thessaly,  under  the 
mountain  range  of  Olympus.  Here  he  was  in  safety,  so  that  his 
Thessalian  guides  left  him ;  while  the  Perrhaebians  conducted  him 
over  the  pass  of  Olympus  (the  same  over  which  the  army  of 
Xerxes  had  marched),  to  IKum  in  Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of 
Perdikkas,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  mountain.' 

The  Athenians  were  soon  apprised  of  this   stolen  passage, 
so  ably  and  rapidly  executed,  in  a  manner  which  few  Reuuons 
other  Greeks,  certainly  no  other  Lacedaemonian,  would  SJlSSmd 
have   conceived   to   be  possible.      Aware   of  the   new  bSSS?*" 
enemy  thus  brought  within  reach  of  their  possessions  S^tS^mo- 
in  Thrace,  they  transmitted  orders  thither  for  greater  j!SwbSj»* 
vigilance,  and  at  the  same   time  declared  open  war  ^J^[^" 
agiunst  Perdikkas  ;^  but  unfortunately  without  sending  f^o^^ 
any  efficient  force,  at  a  moment  when  timely  defensive  intervention 
was  imperiously  required. 

Perdikkas  immediately  invited  Brasidas  to  join  him  in  the  attack 
of  Arrhibseus,  prince  of  the  Macedonians  called  Lynkest®,  or 
bf  Lynkus  ;  a  summons  which  the  Spartan  could  not  decline,  since 
Perdikkas  provided  half  of  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  the  army 
— but  which  he  obeyed  with  reluctance,  anxious  as  he  was  to  com- 
mence operations  against  the  allies  of  Athens.  Such  reluctance 
was  still  farther  strengthened  by  envoys  from  the  Chalkidians 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  78.  *0  Si,  icfXcv^rrwr 
r&v  kywytir,  wpiv  ri  it\4o¥  |u(rr^rflu  r6 

*  The  geomphj  of  Thesaaly  is  not 
sufficiently  known  to  enable  us  to 
verify  these  positions  with  exactness. 
That  which  Thucydidte  calls  the  Api- 
danus, is  the  river  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus.  See 
Kiepert's  map  of  ancient  Thessaly — 
Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern 
Greece,  ch.  xliL  vol.  iv.  p.  470;  and 
Dr.  Arnold's  note  on  this  chapter  of 
Thucydid^. 

We  must  suppose  that  Brasidas  was 
detained  a  considerable    time  in  par- 


leying with  the  opposing  band  of  Thes- 
salians.  Otherwise,  it  would  seem  that 
the  space  between  Melitsea  and  Phar- 
salus would  not  be  a  great  distanoe  to 
get  over  in  an  entire  day*s  march — 
considering  that  the  pace  was  as  rapid 
as  the  troops  could  sustain.  The  much 
sreater  distanoe,  between  Ttarinsa  and 
Melitsea,  was  traversed  in  one  night  by 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  (the  son  of 
Demetrius),  with  an  army  carrying  lad- 
ders and  other  aids  for  attacking  a  town, 
Ac.  (Polyb.  V.  97). 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  78. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  82, 
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of  Thrace — ^who,  as  zealous  enemies  of  Athens,  joined  him  forth- 
with, but  discouraged  any  'ngorous  effi)rts  to  reliere  Perdikkas 
from  embarrassing  enemies  in  the  interior,  in  order  that  the  latter 
might  be  under  more  pressing  motives  to  conciliate  and  assist  them. 
Accordingly  Brasidas,  though  he  joined  Perdikkas  and  nmrched 
along  with  the  Macedonian  army  towards  the  territory  of  the 
Lynkestse,  was  not  only  arerse  to  active  military  operations,  but 
even  entertained  with  favour  propositions  from  Arrhibsus— wherein 
the  latter  expressed  his  wish  to  become  the  ally  of  Lacedaemon, 
and  offered  to  refer  all  his  differences  with  Perdikkas  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Spartan  general  himself.  Communicating  these 
propositions  to  Perdikkas,  Brasidas  invited  him  to  listen  to  an 
equitable  compromise,  admitting  ArrhibsBus  into  the  alliance  of 
Lacedaemon.  But  Perdikkas  indignantiy  refused:  ^^he  had  not 
called  in  Brasidas  as  a  judge  to  decide  disputes  between  him  and 
his  enemies,  but  as  an  auxiliary  to  put  them  down  wherever  he 
might  point  them  out;  and  he  protested  against  the  iniquity  of 
Brasidas  in  entering  into  terms  with  ArrhibsBus,  while  the  Lacedse- 
monian  army  was  half  paid  and  maintained  by  him"  (Perdikkas).' 
Notwithstanding  such  remonstrance,  and  even  a  hostile  protest, 
Brasidas  persbted  in  his  intended  conference  with  Anrhibseus,  and 
was  so  far  satisfied  with  the  propositions  made,  that  he  withdrew 
his  troops  without  marching  over  the  pass  into  Lynkus.  Too 
feeble  to  act  alone,  Perdikkas  loudly  complained.  He  even  con- 
tracted his  allowance  for  the  future,  so  as  to  provide  for  only  one- 
third  of  the  army  of  Brasidas  instead  of  one-half. 

To  this  inconvenience,  however,  Brasidas  submitted,  in  haste  to 
BnMdM  begin  his  march  into  Chalkidike,  and  his  operations 
«9>to«t  jointiy  with  the  Chalkidians,  for  seducang  or  subduing 
state  of  the  subject-allies  of  Athens.  His  first  operation  was 
town.  against  Akanthus,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of 

Athos,  the  territory  of  which  he  invaded  a  littie  before  the  vintage 
— ^probably  about  the  middle  of  September ;  when  the  grapes  were 
ripe,  but  still  out,  and  the  whole  crop  of  course  exposed  to  ruin  at 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  superior  in  force.  So  important  was  it 
to  Brasidas  to  have  escaped  the  necessity  of  wasting  another  month 
in  conquering  the  Lynkests.  There  was  within  the  town  of 
Akanthus  a  party  in  concert  with  the  Chalkidians,  anxious  to 
admit  him  and  to  revolt  openly  from  Athens.  But  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  were  averse  to  this  step.     It  was  only  by  dwelling  on  the 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  83. 
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terrible  loss  from  exposure  of  the  crop  without,  that  the  ontH 
Athenian  party  could  persuade  them  even  to  grant  the  request 
of  Brasidas  to  be  admitted  singly' — so  as  to  explain  his  purposes 
formally  before  the  public  assembly,  which  would  take  its  own 
decision  afterwards.  ^^For  a  Lacediemonian  (says  Thucydides) 
he  was  no  mean  speaker."  If  he  is  to  have  credit  for  that  which 
we  find  written  in  Thucydides,  such  an  epithet  would  be  less  thanr 
his  desert  Doubtless  howeyer  the  substance  of  the  speech  is 
genuine :  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Grecian  history— 
partly  as  a  manifesto  of  professed  Lacedsemonian  policy — partly 
because  it  had  a  great  practical  efiect  in  determining,  on  an 
occasion  of  paramount  importance,  a  multitude  which,  though 
unfiEivourably  inclined  to  him,  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  argu* 
ment  I  give  the  chief  points  of  the  speech,  without  binding 
myself  to  the  words. 

*'  Myself  and  my  soldiers  have  been  sent,  Akanthians,  to  realise 
the  purpose  which  we  proclaimed  on  beginning  the  war —  He  is  ad- 
that  we  took  arms  to  liberate  Greece  from  the  Athenians.  S^i^^ 
Let  no  man  blame  us  for  having  been  long  in  coming,  or  ^J2!![^£* 
for  the  mistake  which  we  made  at  the  outset  in  supposmg  J^^hb!!!' 
that  we  should  quickly  put  down   the   Athenians  by  JJSJJSian 
operations  against  Attica,  without  exposing  you  to  any  "•«nwy. 
risk.     Enough,  that  we  are  now  here  on  the  first  opportunity, 
resolved  to  put  them  down  if  you  will  lend  us  your  aid.     To  find 
myself  shut  out  of  your  town — nay,  to  find  that  I  am  not  heartily 
welcomed — astonishes  me.     We  Lacedaemonians  undertook  thi» 
long  and  perilous  march,  in  the  belief  that  we  were  coming  to 
friends  eagerly  expecting  us.    It  would  indeed  be  monstrous 
if  you  should  now  disappoint  us,  and  stand  out  against  your  own 
freedom  as  well  as  against  that  of  other  Greeks.     Your  example, 
standing  high  as  you  do  both  for  prudence  and  power,  will  iatally 
keep  back  other  Greeks.    It  will  make  them  suspect  that  I  am 
wanting  either  in  power  to  protect  them  against  Athens,  or  in 
honest  purpose.     Now,  in  regard  to  power,  my  own  present  army 
was  one  which  the  Athenians,  though  superior  in  number,  were 
afraid  to  fight  near  Nisaea ;  nor  are  they  at  all  likely  to  send  an 
equal  force  hither  against  me  by  sea.    And  in  regard  to  my 


>  Thucyd.  iv.  84.  O/  «i  ircpl  toO 
4ffraffid(o¥,  oX  re  fitrk  r&v 
9fifios*  Z/iats  8^1    9tk  rov  icdpjrov 
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purpose,  it  is  not  one  of  mischief,  but  of  liberation — the  LAcedae- 
monian  authorities  having  pledged  themselves  to  me  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  that  every  city  which  joins  me  shall  retain  its 
autonomy.  You  have  therefore  the  best  assurance  both  as  to  my 
purposes  and  as  to  my  power :  you  need  not  apprehend  that  I  am 
come  with  factious  designs,  to  serve  the  views  of  any  particular 
men  among  you,  and  to  remodel  your  established  constitution  to  the 
disadvantage  either  of  the  Many  or  of  the  Few.  That  would 
be  worse  than  foreign  subjugation ;  and  by  such  dealing  we  Lace- 
daemonians should  be  taking  trouble  to  earn  hatred  instead  of 
gratitude.  We  should  play  the  part  of  unworthy  traitors,  worse 
even  than  that  high-handed  oppression  of  which  we  accuse  the 
Athenians :  we  should  at  once  violate  our  oaths,  and  ein  against 
our  strongest  political  interests.  Perhaps  you  may  say,  that 
though  you  wish  me  well,  you  desire  for  your  parts  to  be  let 
alone,  and  to  stand  aloof  from  a  dangerous  struggle.  You  will 
tell  me  to  carry  my  propositions  elsewhere,  to  those  who  can  safely 
embrace  them,  but  not  to  thrust  my  alliance  upon  any  people 
against  their  own  will.  If  this  should  be  your  language,  I  shall 
first  call  your  local  gods  and  heroes  to  witness  that  I  have  come  to 
you  with  a  mission  of  good,  and  have  employed  persua^on  in  vain ; 
I  shall  then  proceed  to  ravage  your  territory  and  extort  your 
consent,  thinking  myself  justly  entitied  to  do  so,  on  two  grounds. 
First,  that  the  Lacedsmonians  may  not  sustain  actual  damage 
from  these  good  wishes  which  you  profess  towards  me  without 
actually  joining — damage  in  the  shape  of  that  tribute  which  you 
annually  send  to  Athens.  Next,  that  the  Greeks  generally  may 
not  be  prevented  by  you  from  becoming  free.  It  is  only  on  the 
ground  of  common  good  that  we  Lacedsemonians  can  justify  our- 
selves for  liberating  any  city  against  its  own  will.  But  as  we  are 
conscious  of  desiring  only  extinction  of  the  empire  of  others,  not 
acquisition  of  empire  for  ourselves, — we  should  fail  in  our  duty  if 
we  sufiered  you  to  obstruct  that  liberation  which  we  are  now 
carrying  to  all.  Consider  well  my  words  then :  take  to  yourselves 
the  glory  of  beginning  the  sera  of  emancipation  for  Greece — save 
your  own  properties  from  damage — and  attach  an  ever-hoBourable 
name  to  the  oMnmunity  of  Akanthus."  ^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  plausible  or  judicious  than  this  language 
of  Brasidas  to  the  Akanthians — ^nor  had  they  any  means  of 
detecting  the  falsity  of  the  assertion  (which  he  afterwards  repeated 

^-  Thucyd.  iv.  85>.  86,  87. 
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in  other    places   besides^)  that    he   had  braved  the    forces   of 
Athens  at  Mssea  with  the  same  army  as  that  now  on  Debate  in  the 
the  outside  of  the  walls.     Perhaps  the  simplicity  of  his  t£S^^ 
speech  and  manner  may  even  have  lent  strength  to  his  Snht^i^ 
assurances.     As  soon  as  he  had  retired,  the  subject  was  ^nt\^ 
largely  discussed  in  the  assembly,  with  much  difference  of  JJSJ^^ 
opinion  among  the  speakers,  and  perfect  freedom  on  both  oppoBiuon, 
sides :  and  the  decusion,  not  called  for  until  after  a  long  debate,  was 
determined  partly  by  the  fair  promises  of  Brasidas,  partly  by  the 
certain  loss  which  the  ruin  of  the  vine-crop  would  entail.    The 
votes  of  the  dtizens  present  being  taken  secretly,  a  majority 
resolved  to  accede  to  the  propositions  of  Brasidas  and  revolt  from 
Athens.'    Exacting  the  renewal  of  his  pledge  and  that  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  authorities,  for  the  preservation  of  fiiU  autonomy 
to  every  city  which  should  join  him,  they  received  his  army  into 
the   town.      The   neighbouring  city  of  Stageirus  (a  colony   of 
Andros,  as  Akanthus  also  was)  soon  followed  the  example.' 

There  are  few  acts  in  history  wherein  Grecian  political  reason 
and  morality  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this  j^^^ 
proceeding  of  the  Akanthians.     The  habit  of  fair,  free,  ai»n  ^}» 

,  ,^°    ,.  .  1  I*  1      1  1  proceeding 

and  paafic  discussion — the  established  respect  to  the  vote  r*?**^"* 
of  the  majority — the  care  to  protect  individual  inde-  oftheAkan- 
pendence  of  judgement  by  secret  suflBrage — the  deliberate 
estimate  of  reasons  on  both  sides  by  each  individual  citizen — all 
these  main  laws  and  conditions  of  healthy  political  action  appear  as 
a  part  of  the  confirmed  character  of  the  Akanthians.  We  shall 
not  find  Braaidas  entering  other  towns  in  a  way  so  creditable  or  so 
harmonious. 

But  there*  is  another  inference  which  the  scene  just  described 
irresistibly  suggests.     It  affords  the  clearest  proof  that  Evidence 
the  Akanthians  had  little  to  complain  of  as  subject-allies  pi^^di^ 
of  Athens,  and  that  they  would  have  continued  m  that  ^^dy^f 
capadty,  if  left  to  their  own  choice  without  the  fear  of  ?1SSSS  the 
having  their  crop  destroyed.     Such  is  the  pronounced  aiifeSdw' 


Md 


feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens :  the  party  who  desire  JuiSSi! 
otherwise  are  in  a  decided  minority.     It  is  only  the  JSfoSJto 
combined  effect,  of  severe  impending  loss  and  of  tempting  ^^^^^ 
assurances  held  out  by  the  worthiest  representative  whom  Sparta 


"  Thucyd.  iv.  108. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.   88.    Ol   B^  'AkMmi, 
iroXAdr  Xcx^^rrvr  wpArtpov   d^  A/a^^ 


lirctywyii  tlwtTtf  r6v  BpcUriSoy  koX  ircp) 
Tov   Kdpwov  ^6$^,  iyrturay  ol  irXcfovf 
iuf>t<rraor$ai  *k9n¥Qimv, 
•  Thucyd.  It.  88 ;  Diodor.  xli.  67. 
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ever  sent  out,  which  induces  them  to  revolt  firom  Athens.  Nor 
even  then  is  the  resolution  taken  without  long  opposition,  and 
a  large  dissentient  minority,  in  a  case  where  secret  suffrage  ensured 
free  and  genuine  expression  of  preference  from  every  individual. 
Now  it  is  impossible  that  the  scene  in  Akanthus  at  this  critical 
moment  could  have  been  of  such  a  character,  had  the  emjnre 
of  Athens  been  practically  odious  ai^  burdensome  to  the  subnet- 
allies,  as  it  is  commonly  depicted.  Had  such  been  the  fact — had 
the  Akanthians  felt  that  the  imperial  ascendency  of  Athens 
oppressed  them  ¥rith  hardship  or  humiliation  from  which  their 
neighbours,  the  revolted  Chalkidians  in  Olynthus  and  elsewhere, 
were  exempt — they  would  have  hiuled  the  advent  of  Brasidasi  with 
that  cordiality  which  he  himself  expected  and  was  surprised  not  to 
find.  The  sense  of  present  grievance,  always  acute  and  often 
excessive,  would  have  stood  out  as  their  prominent  impnlse.  They 
would  have  needed  neither  intimidation  nor  cajolery  to  induce 
them  to  throw  open  their  gates  to  the  liberator — who,  in  his  speech 
within  the  town,  finds  no  actual  suffering  to  appeal  to,  but  is 
obliged  to  gain  over  an  audience,  evidently  unwilling,  by  alternate 
threats  and  promises. 

As  in  Akanthus,  so  in  most  of  the  other  Thradan  subjects  of 
Athens — the  bulk  of  the  citizens,  though  strongly  solicited  by  the 
Chalkidians,  manifest  no  spontaneous  disposition  to  revolt  from 
Athens.  We  shall  find  the  party  who  introduce  Brasidas  to  be 
a  conspiring  minority,  who  not  only  do  not  consult  the  majority 
beforehand,  but  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  free  q)tion  to 
the  majority  afterwards,  whether  they  will  ratify  or  reject ;  bringing 
in  a  foreign  force  to  overawe  them  and  compromise  them  without 
their  own  consent  in  hostility  against  Athens.  Now  that  which 
makes  the  events  of  Akanthus  so  important  as  an  evidence,  is,  that 
the  majority  is  not  thus  entrapped  and  compressed,  but  pronounces 
its  judgement  freely  after  ample  discussion.  The  grounds  of  that 
judgement  are  clearly  set  forth  to  us,  so  as  to  show,  that  hatred 
of  Athens,  if  even  it  exists  at  all,  is  in  no  way  a  strong  or  deter- 
mining feeling.  Had  there  existed  any  such  strong  feeling  among 
the  subject-allies  of  Athens  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  there  was 
no  Athenian  force  now  present  to  hinder  them  all  from  opening 
their  gates  to  the  liberator  Brasidas  by  spontaneous  majorities ;  as 
he  himself,  encouraged  by  the  sanguine  promises  of  the  Chalkidians^ 
evidently  expected  that  they  would  do.  But  nothing  of  this  kmd 
happened. 

That  which  I  before   remarked   in   recounting  the  revolt  of 
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Mitylene,  a  privileged  ally  of  Athens — ^is  now  confirmed  in  the 
revolt  of  Akanthus,  a  tributary,  and  subject-ally.  The  drcum- 
stances  of  both  prove  that  imperial  Athens  neither  inspired  hatred 
nor  occasioned  painful  grievance,  to  the  population  of  her  subject^ 
cities  generally.  The  movements  against  her  arose  from  party- 
minorities,  of  the  same  character  as  that  Flatsean  party  which 
introduced  the  Theban  assailants  into  Plataea  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  There  are  of  course  difibrences  of 
sentiment  between  one  town  and  another ;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
towns  generally  demonstrates  that  the  Athenian  empire  was  not 
felt  by  them  to  be  such  a  scheme  of  plunder  and  oppression  as  Mr. 
Mitford  and  others  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
Athens  managed  her  empire  with  reference  to  her  own  feelings 
and  interests,  and  that  her  hold  was  rather  upon  the  prudence  than 
upon  the  affection  of  her  allies ;  except  in  so  far  as  those  among 
them  who  were  democratically  governed,  sympathised  with  her 
democracy.  It  is  also  true  that  restrictions  in  any  form  on  the 
autonomy  of  each  separate  city  were  offensive  to  the  political 
instincts  of  the  Greeks :  moreover  Athens  took  less  and  less  pains 
to  disguise  or  soften  the  real  character  of  her  empire,  as  one 
resting  simply  on  established  fact  and  superior  force.  But  this  is  a 
different  thing  from  the  endurance  of  practical  hardship  and 
oppression,  which,  had  it  been  real,  would  have  inspired  strong 
positive  hatred  among  the  subject-allies — such  as  Brasidas  expected 
to  find  universal  in  Thrace,  but  did  not  really  find,  in  spite  of  the 
easy 'opening  which  his  presence  afforded. 

The  acquisition  of  Akanthus  and  Stageirus  enabled  Brasidas 
in  no  very  long  time  to  extend  his  conquests ;  to  enter  Brmsidafl 
Argilus — and  from  thence  to  make  the  capital  acquisition  ^ateUisen^M 

of  Amphipolis.  Rellyt  hU 

Argilus  was  situated  between  Stageirus  and  the  river  ^H^^ 
Strymon,  along  the  western  bank  of  which  river  its  '^"p***!*!*^ 
territory  extended.  Along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  same  river, — 
south  of  the  lake  which  it  forms  under  the  name  of  Kerkinitis, 
and  north  of  the  town  of  Eion  at  its  mouth, — was  situated  the 
town  and  territory  of  Amphipolis,  communicating  with  the  lands  of 
Argilus  by  the  important  bridge  there  situated.  The  Aryans 
were  colonists  fr*om  Andros,  like  Akanthus  and  Stageirus.  The 
adhesion  of  those  two  cities  to  Brasidas  gave  him  opportunity  to 
cultivate  intelligences  in  Argilus,  wherein  there  had  existed  a 
standing  discontent  against  Athens,  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
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the  neighbouring  city  of  Amphipolis.^  The  latter  city  had  been 
established  by  the  Athenian  Agnon,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
body  of  colonists,  on  a  spot  belonging  to  the  Edonian  Thracians 
called  Ennea  Hodoi  or  Nine  Ways,  about  five  years  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war  (b.c.  437) ;  after  two  preyious  attempts 
to  colonise  it, — one  by  Histiaeus  and  Aristagoras  at  the  period 
of  the  Ionic  revolt,  and  a  second  by  the  Athenians  about  465 
B.C. — both  of  which  lamentably  failed.  So  valuable  however  was 
the  site,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  gold  and  silver  mines  near  Mount 
Pangseus  and  to  large  forests  of  ship-timber,  as  well  as  for  com- 
mand of  the  Strymon,  and  for  commerce  with  the  interior  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia — that  the  Athenians  had  sent  a  second 
expedition  under  Agnon,  who  founded  the  city  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Amphipolis.  The  resident  settlers  there,  however,  were 
only  in  small  proportion  Athenian  citizens;  the  rest  of  mixed 
origin,  some  of  them  Argilian — a  considerable  number  Chalki- 
dians.  The  Athenian  general  Eukles  was  governor  in  the  town, 
though  seemingly  with  no  paid  force  under  his  command.  His 
colleague  Thucydides  the  historian  was  in  command  of  a  small  fleet 
on  the  coast 

Among  these  mixed  inhabitants  a  conspiracy  was  organised 
to  betray  the  town  to  Brasidas.  The  inhabitants  of  Argilus  as 
well  as  the  Chalkidians  each  tampered  with  those  of  the  same  race 
who  resided  in  Amphipolis ;  while  the  influence  of  Perdikkas,  not 
inconsiderable  in  consequence  of  the  commerce  of  the  place  with 
Macedonia,  was  also  employed  to  increase  the  number  of  partisans. 
Of  all  the  instigators,  however,  the  most  strenuous  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  were  the  inhabitants  of  Argilus.  Amphipolis,  together 
with  the  Athenians  as  its  founders,  had  been  odious  to  them  from 
its  commencement  Its  foundation  had  doubtless  abridged  their 
commerce  and  importance  as  masters  of  the  lower  course  of  the 
Strymon.  They  had  been  long  laying  snares  against  the  city,  and 
the  arrival  of  Brasidas  now  presented  to  them  an  unexpected 
chance  of  success.  It  was  they  who  encouraged  him  to  attempt 
the  surprise,  deferring  proclamation  of  their  own  defection  from 
Athens  until  they  could  make  it  subservient  to  his  conquest  of 
Amphipolis. 

Starting  with  his  army  from  Ame  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula, 
Brasidas  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Aulon  and  Bromiskus,  near 
the  channel  whereby  the  lake  Bolbe   is  connected  with  the  sea. 

1  Thucyd.   iv.    103.     fidXiffra    8i    ol  I  irorc  ro7s  'A^MiIotf   5rrct  Swvwrot  mii 
*ApylX.ioif  iyyls  re  wftotroiieovrrts  Koi  iitt  \  IwifiovXtdoprts  r^  X^9  (Ainphipoln). 
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From  hence,  after  his  men  had  supped,  he  began  his  hight-march 
to  Amphipolis,  on  a  cold  and  snowy  night  of  November  bx;.  424. 
or  the  beginning  of  December.  He  reached  Argilus  in  Swch  of 
the  middle  of  the  night,  where  the  leaders  at  once  ad-  SSS^A^ne, 
mitted  him,  proclaiming  their  revolt  from  Athens.  With  ^^^;^ 
their  aid  and  guidance,  he  then  hastened  forward  with-  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
out  delay  to  the  bridge  across  the  Strymon,  which  he  Ampbipoiu. 
reached  before  break  of  day.*  It  was  guarded  only  by  a  feeble 
piquet — the  town  of  Amphipolis  itself  being  situated  on  the  hill 
at  some  little  distance  higher  up  the  river  ;^  so  that  Brasidas, 
preceded  by  the  Argilian  conspirators,  surprised  and  overpowered 
the  guard  without  diflSculty.  Thus  master  of  this  important  com- 
munication, he  crossed  with  his  army  forthwith  into  the  territory  of 
Amphipolis,  where  his  arrival  spread  the  utmost  dismay  and  terror. 
The  governor  Eukles,  the  magistrates,  and  the  citizens,  were 
all  found  wholly  unprepared :  the  lands  belonging  to  the  city  were 
occupied  by  residents  with  their  families  and  property  around 
them,  calculating  upon  undisturbed  security,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  enemy  within  reach.  Such  of  these  as  were  close  to  the  city 
succeeded  in  running  thither  with  their  families,  though  leaving 
their  property  exposed — but  the  more  distant  became  in  person  as 
well  as  in  property  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader.  Even  within  the 
town,  iSUed  with  the  friends  and  relatives  of  these  victims  without, 
indescribable  confusion  reigned,  of  which  the  conspirators  within 
tried  to  avail  themselves  in  order  to  get  the  gates  thrown  open. 
And  so  complete  was  the  disorganisation,  that  if  Brasidas  had 
marched  up  without  delay  to  the  gates  and  assaulted  the  town, 
many  persons  supposed  that  he  would  have  carried  it  at  once. 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  104.  Kar4<rrriffay  r6y 
crpofrby  vp6  Iw  M  r^v  y4pvpay  rod 
iroTOfiov. 

Bekker's  reading  of  irp6  to»  appears  to 
me  preferable  to  wp6(ro».  The  latter 
word  really  adds  notning  to  the  mean- 
ing ;  whereas  the  fact  that  Brasidas  got 
over  the  river  before  daylight  is  one 
both  new  and  material :  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  previous  words 
iKtiyp  rp  yvKri, 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  104.  'Air^x**  5*  ^ij 
jrSKifffia  w\4oy  r^f  BtafidatotSt  koI  oh 
Ka$*tro  rtlxv  &cirtp  vvv,  ^vkax^i  8^  ris 

Dr.  Arnold,  with  Dobree,  Poppo, 
and  most  of  the  commentators,  translate 
these  words — **  the  town  (of  Amphi- 
polis) is  farther  off  (from  Ai^us)  than 
the   passage  of  the  river."      But  this 
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must  be  of  course  true,  and  conveys  no 
new  information,  seeing  that  Brasidas 
had  to  cross  the  river  to  reach  the 
town.  Smith  and  Bloomfield  are  right, 
I  think,  in  considering  rris  ii<ifid(r€0)s 
as  governed  by  iix4xft  and  not  by 
ic\4oy — "the  city  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  crossing:"  and  the  objection 
which  Poppo  makes  against  them,  that 
xXiov  must  necessarily  imply  a  compa- 
rison with  something,  cannot  be  sus- 
tained: for  Thucydidds  often  uses  4k 
irKtloyos  (iv.  103 ;  viii.  88)  as  precisely 
identical  with  4k  iroAAoO  (i.  68 ;  iv.  07 ; 
V.  09);  also  wtpl  irKtioyos. 

In  the  following  chapter,  on  occasion 
of  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  some  far- 
ther remarks  will  be  found  on  the  lo- 
cality, with  a  plan  annexed. 
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Such  a  risk  however  was  too  great  even  for  his  boldness — the 
rather  as  repulse  would  have  been  probably  his  ruin.  Moreover, 
confiding  in  the  assurances  of  the  conspirators  that  the  gates  would 
be  thrown  open,  he  thought  it  safer  to  seize  as  many  persone 
as  he  could  from  the  out-citizens,  as  a  means  of  working  upon  the 
sentiments  of  those  within  the  walls.  lastly,  this  pxiocess  of  seizure 
and  plunder,  hdng  probably  more  to  the  taste  of  his  own  soldiers, 
could  not  well  be  hindered. 

But  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  opening  of  the  gates.  The 
He  beoomeB  couspirators  iu  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  complete  success  of 
u^rt^^Jd^  their  surprise  and  the  universal  dismay  around  them, 
butffS!!^  found  themselves  unable  to  carry  the  majority  along  with 
r^pj^i^  them.  As  in  Akanthus,  so  in  Amphipolis,  those  who 
toto*S£"  really  hated  Athens  and  wished  to  revolt  were  only  a 
^"^^  party-minority.     The  greater  number  of  citizens,  at  this 

critical  moment,  stood  by  Eukles  and  the  few  native  Athenians 
around  him  in  resolving  upon  defence,  and  in  sending  off  an 
express  to  Thucydides  at  Thasos  (the  historian),  the  colleague 
of  £ukles,  as  general  in  the  region  of  Thrace,  for  immediate  aid. 
This  step,  of  course  immediately  communicated  to  Braadas  from 
within,  determined  hind  to  make  every  effort  for  enticing  the 
Amphipolitans  to  surrender  before  the  reinforcement  should  arrive ; 
the  rather  as  he  was  apprised  that  Thucydides,  being  a  large 
proprietor  and  worker  of  gold  mines  in  the  neighbouring  region, 
possessed  extensive  personal  influence  among  the  Thracian  tribes, 
and  would  be  able  to  bring  them  together  for  the  relief  of  the 
He  oflfen  to  placc,  in  coujunctiou  with  his  own  Athenian  squadix». 
^mSl!t°'  He  therefore  sent  in  propositions  tor  surrender  on  tiie 
teSS'Sfli-  ™ost  £Bivourable  terms — guaranteeing  to  every  citizen 
whi£^lhS>  ^ho  ^^^^  to  remain,  Amphipolitan  or  even  Athenian, 
iS^^ipous  continued  residence  with  undisturbed  property  and  equal 
capituutes.  political  rights — ^and  granting  to  every  one  who  chose  to 
depart,  five  days  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  his  effects. 

Such  easy  conditions,  when  made  known  in  the  city,  produced 
presentiy  a  sensible  change  of  opinion  among  the  citizens — proving 
acceptable  both  to  Athenians  and  Amphipolitans,  though  on  lUfier- 
ent  grounds.^  The  properties  of  the  citizens  without  as  well  as 
many  of  their  relatives,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  Braudas.     No  one 


1  Thuoyd.    iv.    106.     Ol    Bk    iroAAo2 
iucoitrayrts  iWoiSrtpot  iy4yotfTorkt 

The  word  iLWoiSrtpoi  seems  to  indi- 


cate both  the  change  of  Tiow,  com- 
pared with  what  had  been  before,  and 
new  divergence  introduced  among  them- 
aelvea. 
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counted  upon  the  q)eedy  airival  of  reinforcement — and  even  if  it 
did  arrive,  the  city  might  be  preserved,  but  the  citizens  without 
would  still  be  either  slain  or  made  captive:  a  murderous  battle 
would  ensue,  and  perhaps  after  all»  Brasidas,  assisted  by  the  party 
within,  might  prove  victorious.  The  Athenian  citizens  in  Amphi- 
polis,  knowing  themselves  to  be  exposed  to  peculiar  danger,  were 
perfectly  well-pleased  with  his  offer,  as  extricating  them  from 
a  critical  position  and  procuring  for  them  the  means  of  escape^ 
with  comparatively  little  loss;  while  the  non- Athenian  citizens, 
partakers  in  the  same  relief  from  peril,  felt  little  reluctance  in 
aooepting  a  capitulation  whidi  preserved  botii  their  rights  and  their 
properties  inviolate,  and  merely  severed  them  from  Athens — 
towards  which  city  they  felt,  not  hatred,  but  indifference.  Above 
all,  die  finends  and  relatives  of  the  citizens  exposed  in  the  out- 
region  were  strenuous  m  urging  on  the  capitulation,  so  that  the 
Gonqiirators  soon  became  bold  enough  to  {Mroclaim  themselves 
openly — insisting  upon  the  moderation  ofBrasidas  and  the  prudence 
of  admitting  him.  Eukles  found  that  the  tone  of  opinion,  even 
among  his  own  Athenians,  was  gradually  turned  against  him.  He 
could  not  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  terms,  and  the  admission 
of  the  enemy  into  the  city,  on  that  same  day. 

No  such  resolution  would  have  been  adopted,  had  the  citizens 
been  aware  how  near  at  hand  Thucydides  and  his  forces  iiracjdidea 
were.    The  message  despatched  early  in  the  morning  j^n  ^^ 
from  Amphipolis  found  him  at  Thasos  with  seven  tri-  hu^^^|!i^ 
remes ;  with  which  he  instantly  put  to  sea,  so  as  to  reach  ^"praSrvT* 
Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  within  three  miles  of  f^l'^*^"* 
Amphipolis,  on  the  same  evening.     He  hoped  to  be  in  ■*'^*»  *^**^  * 
time  for  saving  Amphipolis :  but  the  place  had  surrendered  a  few 
houn  before.     He  arrived  indeed  only  just  in  time  to  preserve 
Eion ;  for  parties  in  that  town  were  already  beginning  to  concert 
the  admission  of  Brasidas,  who  would  probably  have  entered  it 
at  daybreak  the  next  morning.     Thucydides,  putting  the  place 
in  a  condition  of  defence,  successfully  repelled  an  attack  which 
Brasidas  made  both  by  land  and  by  boats  on  the  river.     He  at  the 
same  time  received  and  provided  for  the  Athenian  citizens  who 
were  retiring  horn  Amphipolis.^ 

The  captUire  of  this  city,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the 
foreign  possesions  of  Athens — and  the  opening  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Strymon,  by  which  even  all  her  eastern  allies  became 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  105,  106  ;  Diodor.  xii.  68. 
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approachable  by  land— occasioned  prodi^ous  emotion  throughout 
Aurm  and  ^  the  Grecian  world.  The  dismay  felt  at  Athens  *  was 
dlSd^*?^  greater  than  had  been  ever  before  experienced.  Hope 
th?^to«  *°^  J^y  prevailed  among  her  enemies,  while  excitement 
J^iu-toi'  and  new  aspirations  became  widely  spread  among  her 
SIST^hST*  s^VJ^^t-allies.  The  bloody  defeat  at  Delium,  and  the 
enemies.  uncxpcctcd  conqucsts  of  Brasidas,  now  again  lowered  the 
prestige  of  Athenian  success,  sixteen  months  after  it  had  been  so 
powerfully  exalted  by  the  capture  of  Sphakteria.  The  loss  of 
reputation,  which  Spsurta  had  then  incurred,  was  now  compensated 
by  a  reaction  against  the  unfounded  terrors  since  conceived  about 
the  probable  career  of  her  enemy.  It  was  not  merely  the  loss  of 
Amphipolis,  serious  as  that  was,  which  distressed  the  Athenians ; 
but  also  their  insecurity  respecting  the  maintenance  of  their  whole 
empire.  They  knew  not  which  of  their  subject-allies  might  next 
revolt,  in  contemplation  of  aid  from  Brasidas,  facilitated  by  the 
newly-acquired  Strymonian  bridge.  And  as  the  proceedings  of 
that  general  counted  in  part  to  the  credit  of  his  country,  it  was 
believed  that  Sparta,  now  for  the  first  time  shaking  off  her  languor,' 
had  taken  to  herself  the  rapidity  and  enterprise  once  regarded  as 
the  exclusive  characteristic  of  Athens. 

But  besides  all  these  chances  of  evil  to  the  Athenians,  there  was 
Extraonii-      another  yet  more  threatening — the  personal  ascendency 

was  not  merely  the 
resource,  the  quick 
Br^diu.  movements,  the  power  of  stimulating  the  minds  of  sol- 
diers— which  lent  efiiciency  to  that  general ;  but  also  his  incorrup- 
tible probity,  lus  good  faith,  his  moderation,  his  abstinence  from 
party-cruelty  or  corruption,  and  from  all  intermeddling  with  the 
internal  constitutions  of  the  different  cities — in  strict  adherence  to 
that  manifesto  whereby  Sparta  had  proclaimed  herself  the  liberator 
of  Greece.  Such  talents  and  such  official  worth  had  never  before 
been  seen  combined.  Set  off  as  they  were  by  the  full  brilliancy  of 
successes,  such  as  were  deemed  incredible  before  they  actually 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  108.  'Exo/i^njj  5i  rrjs 
Atiptv6\€otSi  ol  'AOrivcuoi  is  fi4ya  94os 
KaritrrTia'tuff  &c. 

The  prodigious  importance  of  the  site 
of  Amphipolis,  with  its  adjoining  bridge 
forming  the  communication  between 
the  regions  east  and  west  of  Strymon 
— was  felt  not  only  by  PhiHp  of  Mace- 
don  (as  will  hereafter  appear ),  but  also 


which  the  Romans  distributed  Mace- 
donia, "pars  prima  (says  Livy,  xW.  30) 
habet  opportunitatem  Amphipoleos ; 
quae  objecta  claudit  omnes  ab  oriente 
sole  in  Macedoniam  aditus." 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  108.  T^  S^  ti4yumtw, 
9ih,  rh  ii^oyiiv  ^x^^  ^^  '''V  ofrrfica,  Ktd  Jti 
rb  wp&roy  Aaicf8ai/Korf«y  ip- 
y^yrwy  i/i€\\oy  it€ipaa$at,  ko" 


i 


by  the  Romans  after  theu*  conquest  of    tuytCtiy  vayrl  rp&wtp  ^roifioi  ^cay  (the 
Macedonia.    Of  the  four  regions  into  |  subject-allies  of  Athens), 
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occurred,  they  inspired  a  degree  of  confidence,  and  turned  a  tide 
of  opinion,  towards  this  eminent  man,  which  rendered  him  per* 
sonally  one  of  the  first  powers  in  Greece.  Numerous  solicitations 
were  transmitted  to  him  at  Amphipolis  from  parties  among  the 
subject-allies  of  Athens,  in  their  present  temper  of  large  hopes 
from  him  and  diminished  fear  of  the  Athenians.  The  anti-Athe- 
nian party  in  each  was  impatient  to  revolt,  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion less  restrained  by  fear.^ 

Of  those  who  indulged  in  these  sanguine  calculations,  many  had 
yet  to  learn  by  painful  experience  that  Athens  was  still  inacuon  and 
but  little  abated  in  power.  Still  her  inaction  during  bflS^f^ 
this  important  autumn  had  been  such  as  may  well  explain  SlSuie^r 
their  mistake.  It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  on  JSlJ^^ 
hearing  the  alarming  news  of  the  junction  of  Brasidas  JJJSSS^the 
with  the  Chalkidians  and  Perdikkas  so  close  upon  their  8^^",^^ 
dependent  allies,  they  would  forthwith  have  sent  a  com-  Thrace. 
petent  force  to  Thrace — which,  if  despatched  at  that  time,  would 
probably  have  obviated  all  the  subsequent  disasters.  So  they 
would  have  acted  at  any  other  time — and  perhaps  even  then,  if 
Perikles  had  been  alive.  But  the  news  arrived  just  at  the  period 
when  Athens  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Bceotia,  which 
ended  very  shortly  in  the  ruinous  defeat  of  Delium.  Under  the 
discouragement  arising  from  the  death  of  the  Strategus  Hippo- 
krates  and  1000  citizens,  the  idea  of  a  fresh  expedition  to  Thrace 
would  probably  have  been  intolerable  to  Athenian  hoplites.  The 
hardships  of  a  winter  service  in  Thrace,  as  experienced  a  few  years 
before  in  the  blockade  of  Potidaea,  would  probably  also  aggravate 
their  reluctance.  In  Grecian  history,  we  must  steadfastly  keep  in 
mind  that  we  are  reading  about  citizen  soldiers,  not  about  pro- 
fessional soldiers  ;  and  that  the  temper  of  the  time,  whether  of  con- 
fidence or  dismay,  modifies  to  an  unspeakable  degree  all  the  calcu- 
lations of  military  and  political  prudence.  Even  after  the  rapid 
successes  of  Brasidas,  not  merely  at  Akanthus  and  Stageirus,  but 
even  at  Amphipolis,  they  sent  only  a  few  inadequate  guards '  to 
the  points  most  threatened — thus  leaving  to  their  enterprising 
enemy  the  whole  remaining  winter  for  his  operations,  without 
hindrance.  Without  depreciating  the  merits  of  Brasidas,  we  may 
see  that  his  extraordinary  success  was  iu  great  part  owing  to  the 
no  less  extraordinary  depression  which  at  that  time  pervaded  the 
Athenian  public :  a  feeling  encouraged  by  Nikias  and  other  lead- 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  108.  I  ^vAoic^i  its  ^|  0X^701;  koX  iv  x*^f^''^  ^'^ 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  108.     Ol  fi^y  *A$7itfaioi  \  wt/iwor  is  rks  w6\9is,  &c. 
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ing  men  of  the  same  party,  who  were  building  upon  it  their  hoped 
of  getting  the  Lacedsemonian  proposals  for  peace  accepted. 

But  while  we  thus  notice  the  short-comings  of  Athens  in  not 
sending  timely  forces  against  Brasidas,  we  most  at  Ac 


LoMof 


tZ^^S^  ^^^  t™^  admit,  that  the  most  serious  and  irreparable 
^nw^o?^*"  '^^^  which  she  sustained — that  of  Amphipolis — was  tbe 
c^SmjlJScrB  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  oflScers  more  than  her  own.  Euklfis  and  the 
tho^utoruS*  J^istorian  Thucydides,  the  two  joint  Athenian  com- 
Tbocydidte.  manders  in  Thrace,  to  whom  was  confided  the  defence  of 
that  important  town,  had  means  amplysufficient  to  jdace  it  beyond  all 
risk  of  capture,  had  they  employed  the  most  ordinary  yi^lance  and 
Tbe  Ath«.  precaution  beforehand.  That  Thucydides  became  an  exile 
ThSJ^i?  immediately  after  this  event,  and  remained  so  for  twenty 
SSsiuot  df  years*  is  certain  from  hb  own  statement  And  we  hejtf, 
^^^  upon  what  in  this  case  is  quite  sufficient  authority,  that 
the  Athenians  condemned  him  (probably  Eukles  also)  to  banish- 
ment, on  the  proposition  of  Kleon.^ 

In  considering  this  sentence,  historians'  commonly  treat  Thucy- 
dides as  an  innocent  man,  and  find  nothing  to  condemn  except  the 
calumnies  of  the  demagogue,  followed  by  the  injustice  of  the 
people.  But  this  view  of  the  case  cannot  be  sustained,  when  we 
bring  together  aU  the  facts  even  as  indicated  by  Thucydides 
himself. 

At  the  moment  when  Brasidas  surprised  Amphipolis,  Tlracy- 


J  Thucyd.  v.  26.  See  the  biography 
of  Thucydidds  by  MAroeUinos,  prefixed 
to  all  tbe  editions,  p.  19,  ed.  Arnold. 

s  I  transcribe  the  main  features  from 
the  account  of  Dr.  Thirl  wall,  whose 
judgement  coincides  on  this  occasion 
with  what  is  generally  given  (Hist,  of 
Qreeoe,  eh.  xxiii.  vol.  ill.  p.  268). 

"On  the  evening  of  the  same  day^ 
Thucydid^,  with  seven  galleys  which 
he  happened  to  have  with  him  at  Tba- 
soe,  wnen  he  received  the  despatch  from 
Eucles,  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  and  learning  the  fall  of  Am- 
phipolis proceeded  to  put  Kion  in  a 
state  of  defence.  His  timely  arrival 
saved  the  place,  which  Brasidas  attacked 
the  next  morning,  both  from  the  river 
and  the  land,  without  efiR»ct :  and 
the  refugees,  who  retired  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty  from  Amphipolis,  found 
shelter  at  Eion,  and  contributed  to  its 
security.  The  historian  rendered  an  tm- 
portcmt  service  to  his  ootmtry :  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  human  prudenoe  and  actif' 


vity  could  httte  ttcctmftiiMl  anyUkinq  mare 
yf^deriKemtmeeircmmaiemoee,  TetAiiisi- 
aieoidaJblU  faHwre  proved  the  oocasion  of 
a  sentence,  under  whidi  he  spent  twenty 
yean  of  his  life  in  exile:  and  he  was 
only  restored  to  his  country  in  the  sea- 
son of  her  deepest  hmniliibon  by  tiie 
public  nalamitjfii.  So  mnch  <»&ly  caa 
be  gathered  with  certainty  from  his 
language :  for  he  hae  not  condeeeended 
to  mention  either  the  eharse  whieh  was 
brought  agunst  him,  or  toe  nature  of 
the  sentence,  whieh  be  msy  either  have 
suffered,  or  avoided  by  a  Toluntary 
exile.  A  statement^  Tery  probable  in 
itself  though  resting  on  sug^t  autho- 
rity, aittributes  his  baiSshment  to  Kleon's 
calunmies:  that  the  vrritaHom  produced bg 
the  loss  of  AmpMpoiis  shonld  have  been  se 
directed  agamst  en  inmoent  cbied,  wfeU 
perfectly  accord  ioith  the  character  of  the 

Cle  and  of  the  demagoaue.    Foetedty 
gained  by  the  injustice  of  hia  eon- 
temporaries,"  &o. 
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dides  was  at  Thasos ;  and  the  eyent  is  always  discussed  as  if  he 
was  ^there  by  necessity  or  duty — as  if  Thasos  was  his  sentence  of 
special  iniasion.    Now   we  know  from  his  own   state-  |:!2ST' 
ment  that  his  command  was  not  special  or  confined  to  j^^S^**^ 
ThasoB.     He  was  sent  as  joint  commander  along  with  ||i^^|!^ 
Eukles  generally  to  Thrace,  and  especially  to  Amphi-  hoSit'S' 
polls.'   Both  of  them  were  jointly  and  sererally  responsible  ^SSS^^ 
for  the  proper  defence  of  Amphipolis,  with  the  Athenian  8<^^* 
empire  and  interests  in  that  quarter.     Such  nomination  of  two  or 
more  officers,  co-ordinate  and  jointly  responsible,  was  the  usual 
habit  of  Athens,  whererer  the  scale  or  the  area  of  military  opera* 
tions  was  considerable — ^instead  of  one  supreme  responsible  com- 
mander, with  subordinate  officers  acting  under  him  and  responsible 
to  him.     If,  then,  Thucydides  ^^  was  stationed  at  Thasos  "  (to  use 
the  phrase  of  Dr.  Thirlwall)  this  was  because  he  chose  to  station 
himself  there,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion. 

Accordingly,  the  question  which  we  have  to  put  is,  not  whether 
Thucydides  did  all  that  could  be  done,  after  he  received  the  alarm- 
ing express  at  Thasos  (which  is  the  part  of  the  case  that  Jie  sets 
prominentiy  before  us),  but  whether  he  and  Eukles  jointly  took 
the  best  general  measures  for  the  security  of  the  Athenian  empire 
in  Thrace — especially  for  Amphipolis,  the  first  jewel  of  her  empire. 

They  sufier  Athens  to  be  robbed  of  that  jewel, — and  how? 
Had  they  a  difficult  position  to  defend  ?  Were  they  orerwhelmed 
by  a  superior  force?  Were  they  distracted  by  simultaneous  re- 
volts in  difierent  places,  or  assailed  by  enemies  unknown  or  unfore- 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  104.  Of  9'  iwarrtoi  rois 
wpoMovci  (that  IB,  at  Amphipolis)  ic^a- 
roOrrcf  r£  irA^ct  £<rr<  fiii  aifriKa  rits 
vOXas  ijfoiytirdai,  wdfinovai  firrit  EdicX^ 
•vt  rov  trrpamrfovy  5f  iK  rwy  *K9fiyoit»p 
itap^v  ojbrois  ^v\a^ rov x^P^ov,  4x1  rhy 
trtpov  ffTparriyhp  t&v  4x1  Bp4' 
Kilt,  BovKvUiifiy  rhy  'OA^pou, 
ftf  T(£8c  ^vyiyoa^ty^  6yra  xtpl 
Bdiroy,  (fort  8*  i  r^<rof ,  Uapiwy  ittoi- 
ula,  ivdxowra  rijs  *A/i^nr^\c«»r  Tifuffeiat 
ifi4pas  /uCXtirra  wXovy)  JccXc^orref  c^liri 
fipflBtiy. 

Here  Thucydidds  describes  himself  as 
*'  the  other  general  along  with  Euklds, 
of  the  region  of  or  towards  Thraoe." 
There  cannot  be  a  clearer  designation  of 
the  extensive  range  of  his  fanotioni  and 
duties.  The  same  words  rod  Mpov 
ffrparnyov  are  used  respecting  the  two 
joint  commanders  Hippokrates  and  De- 
nKwtheDte  (Thucyd.  U.  67  and  iv.  43). 


I  adopt  here  the  reading  r&w  M 
Op^inyf  (the  genitive  case  of  the  weU- 
known  Thucn^didean  phrase  r^  M  Bp^- 
Kfis)  in  prerarence  to  rhy  iw\  Bp^mis ; 
which  would  mean  in  substance  the 
same  thing,  though  not  so  precisely, 
nor  BO  suitably  to  the  usual  manner  of 
the  historian.  BloomBeld,  Bekker,  and 
Qdller  have  all  introduced  r&y  into  the 
text,  on  the  authority  of  various  MSS. ! 
Poppo  and  Dr.  Arnold  also  both  express 
a  preference  for  it,  though  they  still 
leave  rhy  in  the  text. 

Moreover  the  words  of  Thucydidte 
himself  in  the  passage  where  he  men- 
tions his  own  long  exile,  plainly  prove 
that  he  was  sent  out  as  general,  not  to 
Thasos,  but  toAmphipoiiB-^iy,  26)ical  |vr- 
4firi  fiot  ^{rfuy  r^y  ifiavrov  fny  «fico<ri 
fitrk  T^y  is  'Afi^firoXir  irrptk' 
niylay^  &c. 
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seen  ?  Not  one  of  these  grounds  for  acquittal  can  be  pleaded. 
First,  their  position  was  of  all  others  the  most  defensible.  They 
had  only  to  keep  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon  adequately  watched 
aud  guarded — or  to  retain  the  Athenian  squadron  at  Eion — and 
Amphipolis  was  safe.  Either  one  or  the  other  of  these  precau- 
tions would  have  sufficed:  both  together  would  have  sufficed  so 
amply,  as  probably  to  prevent  the  scheme  of  attack  fix)m  bring 
formed.  Next,  the  force  under  Brasidas  was  in  no  way  superior 
— not  even  adequate  to  the  capture  of  the  inferior  place  Eion,  when 
properly  guarded — much  less  to  that  of  Amphipolis.  Lastly, 
there  were  no  simultaneous  revolts  to  distract  attention,  nor  un- 
known enemies  to  confound  a  well-laid  scheme  of  defence.  There 
was  but  one  enemy,  in  one  quarter,  having  one  road  by  which  to 
approach ;  an  enemy  of  surpassing  merit  indeed,  and  eminently 
dangerous  to  Athens — but  without  any  chance  of  success,  except 
from  the  short-comings  of  the  Athenian  officers. 

Now  Thucydides  and  Eukles  both  knew  that  Brasidas  had  pre- 
vailed upon  Akanthus  and  Stageirus  to  revolt,  and  that  too  in  such 
a  way  as  to  extend  his  own  personal  influence  materially.  They 
knew  that  the  population  of  Argilus  was  of  Andrian  origin,^  like 
that  of  Akanthus  and  Stageirus,  and  therefore  peculiarly  likely  to 
be  tempted  by  the  example  of  those  two  towns.  Lastly,  they 
knew  (and  Thucydides  himself  tells  us*)  that  this  Argilian  popula- 
tion— whose  territory  bordered  on  the  Strymon  and  the  western 
foot  of  the  bridge,  and  who  had  many  connexions  in  Amphipolis 
— had  been  long  disaffected  to  Athens,  and  especially  to  the  Athe- 
nian possession  of  that  city.  Yet  having  such  foreknowledge, 
ample  warning  for  the  necessity  of  a  vigilant  defence,  Thucydides 
and  Eukles  withdraw,  or  omit,  both  the  two  precautions  upon 
which  the  security  of  Amphipolis  rested — ^precautions  both  of  them 
obvious,  either  of  them  sufficient.  The  one  leaves  the  bridge 
under  a  feeble  guard,'  and  is  caught  so  unprepared  every  way, 
that  one  might  suppose  Athens  to  be  in  profound  peace ;  the  other 
is  found  with  his  squadron,  not  at  Eion,  but  at  Tbasos — an  island 
out  of  all  possible  danger,  either  from  Brasidas  (who  had  no  ships) 
or  any  other  enemy.     The  arrival  of  Brasidas  comes  on  both  of 


1  Compare  Thucyd.  iv.  84,  88,  103. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  103.  tidXurra  8i  ol 
*Apyl^ioi,  iyyis  rt  irpoaoi' 
Kovvr ts  Ka\  &cl  inirc  to?;  *KBri' 
valo  IS  6yr  f  s  fiiroirrot  xal  iw  f 
$ov\€6oyr€s  ry  x^pW  (Amphi- 
polis), ^irciSj)  irap4rvx*y  6  Kcupbs  Kcd 
Bpatritas  ^X^cv,  l^wpa^dy  re  iK  irAcfo- 


Mos  wphs  rohs  ifiiro^trf^rrtu  er^y  iicu 
Sir«s  Mo94ia€rai  ^  ir6\itf  &c. 
»  Thucyd.  iv.  103.   ipvkaxii  94  rtt 

adfitros  ^^Bltts  6  BpaaiiaSf  iftA 
fi^v  rris  wpoJiwrlas  ol^anis,  ifia  tk  ical  x^*' 
fjMtfos  Ivrot  KOi  iiWpOffBSKflTOS 
Tj>o<f'W€citv,  Bidfiji  r^¥  y4^upW9  &c. 
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them  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Nothing  more  is  required  than  this 
plain  fact,  under  the  circumstances,  to  prove  their  improvidence  as 
commanders. 

The  presence  of  Thucydides  on  the  station  of  Thrace  was  im- 
portant to  Athens,  partly  because  he  possessed  valuable  family- 
connexions,  mining-property,  and  commanding  influence  among  the 
continental  population  round  Amphipolis.^  This  was  one  main 
reason  why  he  was  named.  The  Athenian  people  confide  much  in 
bis  private  influence,  over  and  above  the  public  force  under  his 
command — looking  to  him  even  more  than  to  his  colleague  Eukles 
for  the  continued  security  of  the  town :  instead  of  which  they  find 
that  not  even  their  own  squadron  under  him  is  at  hand  near  the 
vulnerable  point  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy  comes.  Of  the 
two,  perhaps,  the  conduct  of  Eukles  admits  of  conceivable  explana- 
tion more  easily  than  that  of  Thucydides.  For  it  seems  that 
Eukles  had  no  paid  force  in  Amphipolis ;  no  other  force  than  the 
citizen  hoplites,  partly  Athenian,  partly  of  other  lineage.  Doubt- 
less these  men  found  it  irksome  to  keep  guard  through  the  winter 
on  the  Strymonian  bridge.  Eukles  might  fancy,  that  by  enforcing 
a  large  perpetual  guard,  he  ran  the  risk  of  making  Athens  un- 
popular. Moreover,  strict  constancy  of  watch,  night  after  night, 
when  no  actual  danger  comes,  with  an  unpaid  citizen  force — 
is  not  easy  to  maintain.  This  is  an  insufficient  excuse,  but  it  is 
better  than  anything  which  can  be  offered  on  behalf  of  Thucy- 
dides ;  who  had  with  him  a  paid  Athenian  force,  and  might  just  as 
well  have  kept  it  at  Eion  as  at  Thasos.^  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  absence  of  Thucydides  with  his  fleet,  at  Thasos,  was  one  essen- 
tial condition  in  the  plot  laid  by  Brasidas  with  the  Argilians. 

To  say,  with  Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  "  human  prudence  and  activity 
could  not  have  accomplished  more  than  Thucydides  did  under  the 
same  circumstances** — is  true  as  matter  of  fact,  and  creditable 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  as  a  justification, 
and  meets  only  one  part  of  the  case.  An  officer  in  command  is 
responsible  not  only  for  doing  most  ''under  the  circumstances," 


>  Thucyd.  iv.  105.  koX  iir*  ahrou 
BinfoffBat  iv  rots  irp^ois    r&y    ^irci- 

Rotscher,  in  his  Life  of  Thucydides 
(Leben  des  Thukydides,  GottiDgen, 
1842,  sect.  4.  p.  97-99),  admits  it  to  be 
the  probable  truth,  that  Thucydidds 
was  selected  for  this  command  expressly 
in  consequence  of  his  private  influence 
in  the  region  around.  Yet  this  bio- 
grapher still  repeats  the  view  generaUy 


taken,  that  Thncydidds  did  everything 
which  an  able  commander  could  do, 
and  was  most  unjustly  condemned. 

3  That  the  recognised  station  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  at  Eion — and  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  passage  of  the 
Strymon  was  inestimable  to  the  Athe- 
nians (even  apart  from  Amphipolis),  as 
guarantee  for  the  inaccessibility  of  her 
eastern  empire — ^we  see  by  Thucyd.  iv« 
108. 
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but  also  for  the  circumstances  themselves,  insofar  as  they  are  under 
his  control.  Now  nothing  is  more  under  his  control  than  the  posi- 
tion which  he  chooses  to  occupy.  If  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  or 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  lost  by  surprise  of  an  enemy  not 
very  numerous,  a  post  of  supreme  importance  which  they  thought 
adequately  protected,  would  they  be  satisfied  to  hear  from  the 
responsible  officer  in  command — *^  Having  no  idea  that  the  enemy 
would  attempt  any  surprise,  I  thought  that  I  might  keep  my  force 
half  a  day's  journey  off  from  the  post  exposed,  at  another  poet 
which  it  was  physically  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  reach.  But 
the  moment  I  was  informed  that  the  surprise  had  occurred,  I 
hastened  to  the  scene,  did  all  that  human  prudence  and  activity 
could  do  to  repel  the  enemy ;  and  though  I  found  that  he  had 
already  mastered  the  capital  post  of  all,  yet  I  beat  him  hack  from 
a  second  post  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  mastering  also**? 
Does  any  one  imagine  that  these  illustrious  chiefs,  smarting  under 
the  loss  of  an  inestimable  position  which  alters  the  whole  prospects 
of  a  campaign,  would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  repwt,  and  would 
dismiss  the  ofiker  with  praises  for  his  vigour  and  bravery  '^  under 
the  circumstances"?  They  would  assuredly  reply  that  he  had 
done  right  in  coming  back — that  his  conduct  after  coming  bad^ 
had  been  that  of  a  brave  man — and  that  there  was  no  impeach- 
ment on  his  courage.  But  they  would  at  the  same  time  add,  that 
his  want  of  judgement  and  foresight,  in  omitting  to  place  the 
valuable  position  really  exposed  under  sufficient  guard  beforehand, 
and  leaving  it  thus  open  to  the  enemy,  while  he  himself  was  absent 
in  another  place  which  was  out  of  danger — and  his  easy  faith  that 
there  would  be  no  dangerous  suqNise,  at  a  time  when  the  character 
of  the  enemy's  officer,  as  well  as  the  disaffection  of  the  n^gfabours 
( Argilus),  plainly  indicated  that  there  would  be,  if  the  least  open- 
ing were  afforded — that  these  were  defects  meriting  serious  reproof, 
and  disqualifying  him  from  any  future  command  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
respective  armies,  who  would  have  to  pay  with  their  best  blood  the 
unhappy  miscalculation  of  this  officer,  would  go  along  with  such  a 
sentence ;  without  at  all  suspecting  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  in- 
justice, or  of  ^^  directing  the  irritation  produced  by  the  loss  against 
an  innocent  object" 

The  vehementr  leather-seller  in  the  Pnyx  at  Athens,  when  he 
brought  forward  what  are  called  ^'  his  calumnies  "  against  Thucy- 
dides  and  Eukles,  as  having  caused  through  culpable  omission  a 
fatal  and  irreparable  loss  to  their  country,  might  perhaps  state  his 
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case  with  greater  loudness  and  acrimony.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  would  say  anything  more  really  galling,  than  would  be 
contained  In  the  dignified  rebuke  of  an  esteemed  modem  general^ 
to  a  subordinate  officer  under  similar  circumstances.  In  my 
judgement,  not  only  the  accusation  against  these  two  officers  (I 
assume  Eukles  to  have  been  included)  was  called  for  on  the  fairest 
presumptive  grounds — which  would  be  sufficient  as  a  justification 
of  the  leather-seller  Kleon — ^but  the  positive  verdict  of  guilty 
against  them  was  fully  merited.  Whether  the  banishment  in- 
flicted was  a  greater  penalty  than  the  case  warranted,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  pronounce.  Every  age  has  its  own  standard 
of  feeling  for  measuring  what  is  a  proper  intensity  of  punishment : 
penalties  which  our  grandfathers  thought  right  and  meet,  would 
in  the  present  day  appear  intolerably  rigorous.  But  when  I  con- 
sider  the  immense  value  of  Amphipolis  to  Athens,  combined  with 
the  conduct  whereby  it  was  lost,  I  cannot  think  that  there  was 
a  single  Athenian,  or  a  single  Greek,  who  would  deem  the  penalty 
of  banishment  too  severe. 

It  is  painful  to  find  such  strong  grounds  of  official  censure  against 
a  man  who  as  an  historian  has  earned  the  lasting  admiration  of 
posterity — ^my  own,  among  the  first  and  warmest  But  iu  criticis- 
ing the  conduct  of  Thucydides  the  officer,  we  are  bound  in  justice 
to  forget  Thucydides  the  historian.  He  was  not  known  in  the 
latter  character,  at  the  time  when  this  sentence  was  passed.  Per- 
haps he  never  would  have  been  so  known  (like  the  Neapolitan  his* 
torian  Colletta),  if  exile  had  not  thrown  him  out  of  the  active 
duties  and  hopes  of  a  citizen. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  went  home  from  Eion  to 
encounter  the  grief,  wrath,  and  alarm,  so  strongly  felt  at  Athens 
after  the  loss  of  Amphipolis.  Condemned,  either  with  or  without 
appearance,  he  remained  in  banishment  for  twenty  years  ;*  not  re- 
turning to  Athens  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Of  this  long  exile  much  is  said  to  have  been  spent  on  his 
property  in  Thrace ;  yet  he  also  visited  most  parts  of  Greece — 
enemies  of  Athens  as  well  as  neutral  states.  However  much  we 
may  deplore  such  a  misfortune  on  his  account,  mankind  in  general 
has,  and  ever  will  have,  the  strongest  reason  to  rejoice  at  it  To 
this  compulsory  leisure  we  owe  the  completion,  or  rather  the  near 
approach  to  completion,  of  his  history.  And  the  opportunities 
wluch  an  exile  enjoyed  of  personally  consulting  neutrds  and  ene- 

»  Thucyd.  v.  26. 
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tnled,  contributed  much  to  form  that  Impartial,  comprehensiye, 
Fan-hellenic,  spirit,  which  reigns  generally  throughout  his  im- 
mortal work. 

Meanwhile  Bramdas,  installed  in  Amphipolis  about  the  beginning 
preparatioM  of  December  424  b.c.,  employed  his  increased  power 
in  Amphi.  ouly  thc  morc  vigorously  against  Athens.  His  first  care 
tended  con-  was  to  rccoustitute  Amphipolis — a  task  wherein  the 
opmuons  Macedonian  Perdikkas,  whose  intrigues  had  contributed 
AktfiforpV  to  the  capture,  came  and  personally  assisted.  That  city 
AtbM^  ^  went  through  a  partial  secession  and  renovation  of  in- 
habitants ;  being  now  moreover  cut  off  from  the  port  of  Eion  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  remained  in  the  haiids  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Many  new  arrangements  must  have  Jieen  required,  as  well 
for  its  internal  polity  as  for  its  external  defence.  Braaidas  took 
measures  for  building  ships  of  war,  in  the  lake  above  the  city,  in 
order  to  force  the  lower  part  of  the  river  :^  but  his  most  im- 
portant step  was  to  construct  a  palisade  work,'  connectmg  the  walls 
of  the  city  with  the  bridge.  He  thus  made  himself  permanently 
master  of  the  crossing  of  the  Strymon,  so  as  to  shut  the  door  by 
which  he  himself  had  entered,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  an 
easy  communication  with  Argilus  and  the  western  bank  of  the 
Strymon.  He  also  made  some  acquisitions  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river.  Pittakus,  prince  of  the  neighbouring  Edonian-Thracian 
township  of  Myrkinus,  had  been  recently  assassinated  by  his  wife 
Brauro  and  by  some  personal  enemies.  He  had  probably  been  the 
ally  of  Athens,  and  his  assassins  now  sought  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  courting  the  alliance  of  the  new  conqueror  of  Amphipolis. 
The  Thasian  continental  colonies  of  Galepsus  and  CEsyme  also 
declared  their  adhesion  to  him. 

While  he  sent  to  Lacedsemon,  communicating  his  excellent  posi- 
tion as  well  as  his  large  hopes,  he  at  the  same  time,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  answer, 'began  acting  for  himself,  with  all  the  allies 
whom  he  could  get  together.  He  marched  first  against  the  penin- 
sula called  Akte — the  narrow  tongue  of  land  which  stretches  out 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Akanthus  to  the  mighty  headland  called 
Mount  Athos — near  thirty  miles  long,  and  between  four  and  five 
miles  for  the  most  part  in  breadth.^  The  long,  ru^ed,  woody 
ridge — covering  this  peninsula  so  as  to  leave  but  narrow  spaces  for 


>  Thucyd.  iv.  104-10&. 

3  This  IB  the  trrai^/xOf  moDtioned  (y. 
10)  as  existing  a  year  and  a  half  after- 
wards, at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolis.   I  shall  say  more  respecting 


the  topography  of  Amphipolis,  when  I 
come  to  describe  that  battle. 

3  See  Qrisebaeh,  Reise  durch  Rnme- 
lien  und  Brusa>  yol.  i.  eh.  yiii.  p.  226. 
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into  the  town 
an  inter- 


dwelling,  or  cuItiyatioTi,  or  feeding  of  cattle — was  at  this  time  occu- 
pied by  many  distinct  petty  communities,  some  of  them  divided  in 
race  and  language.  Sane,  a  colony  from  Andros,  was  situated  in 
the  interior  gulf  (called  the  Singitic  Gulf)  between  Athos  and  the 
Sithonian  peninsula,  near  the  Xerxeian  canal.  The  rest  of  the 
Akte  was  distributed  among  Bisaltians,  Krestonians  and  Edonians, 
all  fractions  of  the  Thracian  name — Pelasgians  or  Tyrrhenians,  of 
the  race  which  had  once  occupied  Lemnos  and  Imbros — and  some 
Chalkidians.  Some  of  these  little  communities  spoke  habitually 
two  languages.  Thyssus,  KleonS,  Olophyxus,  and  others,  all  sub- 
mitted on  the  arrival  of  Brasidas ;  but  Sane  and  Dion  held  out, 
nor  could  he  bring  them  to  terms  even  by  ravaging  their  territory. 

He  next  marched  into  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  to  attack  Torone, 
situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  that  peninsula —  Heatucks 
opposite  to  Cape  Kanastraeum,  the  extreme  headland  of  Ji^'^q  ^ 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.^ 

Torone  was  inhabited  by  a  Chalkidic  population,  but  ^' 
had  not  partaken  in  the  revolt  of  the  neighbouring  Chal-  JJiSiJI^"^ 
kidians  against  Athens.  A  small  Athenian  garrison  had  ^<^  ^^ 
been  sent  there,  probably  since  the  recent  dangers,  and  were  now 
defending  it  as  well  as  repairing  the  town-wall  in  various  parts 
where  it  had  been  so  neglected  as  to  crumble  down.  They  occu- 
pied as  a  sort  of  distinct  citadel  the  outlying  cape  called  Leky- 
thus,  joining  by  a  narrow  isthmus  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stood, 
and  forming  a  port  wherein  lay  two  Athenian  triremes  as  guard- 
ships.  A  small  party  in  Torone,  without  privity  *  or  even  suspi- 
cion of  the  rest,  entered  into  correspondence  with  Brasidas,  and 
engaged  to  provide  for  him  the  means  of  entering  and  mastering 
the  town.  Accordingly  he  advanced  by  a  night-march  to  the 
temple  of  the  Dioskuri  (Kastor  and  Pollux)  within  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  town-gates,  which  he  reached  a  little  before  day- 
break ;  sending  forward  100  peltasts  to  be  still  nearer,  and  to 
rush  upon  the  gate  at  the  instant  when  signal  was  made  from 
within.  His  Toronaean  partisans,  some  of  whom  were  already 
concealed  on  the  spot  awaiting  his  arrival,  made  their  final  arrange- 
ments with  him,  and  then  returned  into  the  town — conducting  with 
them  seven  determined  men  fr^m  his  army,  armed  only  with 
daggers,  and  having  Lysistratus  of  Olynthus  as  their  chief.    Twenty 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  109. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  110.  iccU  ainhy  &y8pcf 
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men  had  been  ori^nally  named  for  this  service,  but  the  danger 
appeared  so  extreme,  that  only  seven  of  them  were  bold  enough  to 
go.  This  forlorn  hope,  enabled  to  creep  in,  through  a  small  aper- 
ture in  the  wall  towards  the  sea,  were  conducted  silently  up  to  the 
topmost  watch-tower  on  the  city  hill,  where  they  surprised  and 
slew  the  guards^  and  set  open  a  neighbouring  postern  gate,  looking 
towards  Cape  Kanastrseum,  as  well  as  the  great  gate  leading 
towards  the  agora.  They  then  brought  in  the  peltasts  from  wiibr 
out,  who,  impatient  with  the  delay,  had  gradually  stolen  close  under 
the  walls.  Some  of  these  peltasts  kept  possession  of  the  great 
gate,  others  were  led  round  to  the  postern  at  the  top,  while  the 
fire-signal  was  forthwith  lighted  to  invite  Brasidas  himself.  He 
and  his  men  hastened  forward  towards  the  city  at  thar  utmost 
speed  and  with  loud  shouts — a  terror-striking  notice  of  Ins  pre- 
sence to  the  unprepared  citizens.  Admission  was  easy  thnnigfa 
the  open  gates,  but  some  also  clambered  up  by  means  of  beams  or 
a  sort  of  scaffolding,  which  was  lying  dose  to  the  wall  as  a  help  to 
the  workmen  repairing  it  And  while  the  assailants  were  thus 
active  in  every  direction,  Brasidas  hunself  conducted  a  porticm  of 
them  to  assure  himself  of  the  high  and  commanding  parts  of  the 
city. 

So  completely  were  the  Tordnaeans  surprised  and  thunderstrud^, 
Some  part  that  hardly  any  attempt  was  made  to  resist  Even  the 
uu^^£'  fifty  Athenian  hoplites  who  occupied  the  agora,  being 
^Mt^l^  found  still  asleep,  were  partly  slain,  and  partly  compelled 
SftSftoUie  ^  ^^^  refuge  in  the  separately-garrisoned  cape  of 
dS^i^ied  LeJ^ythus,  whither  they  were  followed  by  a  portion  of 
ukythoB.  the  Toronean  population;  some  firom  attachment  to 
Athens,  others  from  sheer  terror.  To  these  fugitives  Brasidas 
addressed  a  proclamation  inviting  them  to  return,  and  promi^ng 
them  perfect  security  for  person,  {Nroperty,  and  p<ditical  rights; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  sent  a  herald  with  a  formal  summons  to 
the  Athenians  in  Lekythus,  requiring  them  to  quit  the  place  as 
belonging  to  the  Chalkidians,  but. permitting  them  to  carry  away 
their  property.  They  refused  to  evacuate  the  place,  bii^  solidted 
a  truce  of  one  day  for  the  purpose  of,  burying  their  sl^dn.  Bra- 
sidas granted  them  two  days,  which  were  employed  both  by 
them  and  by  him,  in  preparations  for  the  defeoce  and  attack  of 
Lekythus ;  each  party  fortifying  the  houses  on  or  near  the  con- 
necting isthmus. 

In  the  meantime  he  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  Toro- 
nean population,  whom  he  addressed   in   the  same  conciliating 
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and  equitable  language  as  he  had  employed  elsewhere.     ''He 
had  not  come  to  haSrm  ^ther  the  city  or  any  indiyiduid  ^Sd^of^ 
citizen.    Those  who  had  let  him  in,  ou&4it  not  to  be  re-  btmmm  to 
garded  as  bad  men  or  triutors — for  they  had  acted  with  a  at  xortos. 
view  to  the  benefit  and  the  liberation  of  their  city,  not  in  order 
to  enslave  it,  or  to  acquire  profit  for  themselves.    On  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  think  the  worse  of  those  who  had  gone  over 
to  Lekythus,  for  their  liking  towards  Athens :  he  wished  them 
to  come  back  freely,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  more  they  knew  the 
Lacedaemonians,  the  better  they  would  esteem  them.     He  was 
]M-epared  to  forgive  and  forget  previous  hostility ;  but  while  he 
invited  all  of  them  to  live  for  the  future  as  cordial  firiends  and 
fellow-citizens — ^he  ^ould   also  for  the  future   hold   each   man 
responsible  for  his  conduct,  either  as  friend  or  as  enemy." 

On  the  expiration  of  the  Two  days'  truce,  Brasidas  attacked  the 
Athenian  garrison  in  Leky thus,  promising  a  recompense  h«  atudu 
of  thirty  minae  to  the  soldier  who  should  first  force  his  Ifl^i^M  it 
way  into  it.  Notwithstanding  very  poor  means  of  defence  ^^  ■^**™- 
— ^partly  a  wooden  palisade,  partly  houses  with  battlements  on  the 
roof — this  garrison  repelled  him  for  one  whole  day.  On  the  next 
moming  he  brought  up  a  machine,  for  the  same  purpose  as  that 
which  the  Boeotians  had  employed  at  Delium,  to  set  fire  to  the 
wood-work.  The  Athenians  on  their  side,  seeing  this  fire-machine 
approaching,  put  up,  on  a  building  in  front  of  their  position,  a 
wooden  platform,  upon  which  many  of  them  mounted,  with  casks 
of  water  and  large  stones  to  break  it  or  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
At  last,  the  weight  accumulated  becoming  greater  than  the  sup- 
ports could  bear,  it  broke  down  with  a  prodigious  noise ;  so  that 
all  the  persons  and  things  upon  it  rolled  down  in  confusion. 
Some  of  these  men  were  hurt,  yet  the  injury  was  not  in  reality 
serious, — ^had  not  the  noise,  the  cries,  and  the  strangeness  of 
the  incident,  alarmed  those  behind,  who  could  not  see  precisely 
what  had  occurred,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  believed  the  enemy 
to  have  already  forced  the  defences.  Many  of  them  accordingly 
took  to  flight,  while  those  who  remained  were  insufficient  to 
prolong  the  resistance  successfully;  so  that  Brasidas,  perceiving 
the  disorder  and  diminished  number  of  the  defenders,  relinquished 
his  fire-machine  and  again  renewed  his  attempt  to  carry  the  place 
by  assault,  which  now  fully  succeeded.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Athenians  and  others  in  the  fort  escaped  across  the  narrow 
Gulf  to  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  by  means  of  the  two  triremes  and 
some  merchant- vessels  at  hand :  but  every  man  found  in  it  was  put 
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to  death.  Brasidas,  thus  master  of  the  fort,  and  considering  that 
he  owed  his  success  to  the  sudden  rupture  of  the  Athenian  scaf- 
folding, regarded  this  incident  as  a  divine  interposition,  and 
presented  the  thirty  minae  (which  he  had  promised  as  a  reward 
to  the  first  man  who  broke  in)  to  the  goddess  Athene  for  her 
temple  at  Lfekythus.  He  moreover  consecrated  to  her  the  entire 
cape  of  Lekydius;  not  only  demolishing  the  defences,  but  also 
dismantling  the  private  residences  which  it  contained,^  so  that 
nothing  remained  except  the  temple,  with  its  ministers  and 
appurtenances. 

What  proportion  of  the  Toronaeans  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
penonai  Lckythus,  had  been  induced  to  return  by  the  prodama- 
condiutory  tiou  of  Brasidas,  alike  generous  and  politic — we  are  not 
DrukSuk*^  informed.  His  language  and  conduct  were  admirably 
calculated  to  set  this  little  community  again  in  harmonious' move- 
ment, and  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  past  feuds.  And  above  all, 
it  inspired  a  strong  sentiment  of  attachment  and  gratitude  towards 
himself  personally — a  sentiment  which  gained  strength  with  every 
successive  incident  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  exercise  a  greater  ascendency  than  could  ever  be  acquired 
by  Sparta,  and  in  some  respects  greater  than  had  ever  beeiv 
possessed  by  Athens.  It  is  this  remarkable  development  of  com- 
manding individuality,  animated  throughout  by  straightforward 
public  purposes,  and  b'mding  together  so  many  little  communities 
who  had  few  other  feelings  in  common — which  lends  to  the  short 
career  of  this  eminent  man,  a  romantic,  and  even  an  heroic, 
interest 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  Brasidas  employed  himself 
in  setting  in  order  the  acquisitions  already  made,  and  in  laying 
plans  for  farther  conquests  in  the  spring.*  But  the  be^nning 
of  spring — or  the  close  of  the  eighth  year,  and  beginning  of 
the  ninth  year,  of  the  war,  as  Thucydides  reckons — ^brought  with  ^ 
it  a  new  train  of  events,  which  will  be  recounted  in  the  following 
chapter. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  114,  115.   ¥Ofit<ras  &A\y  j  W<r0ai.  2  Thucyd.  iv.  UG. 
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CHAPTER   LIV. 

TRUCE  FOR  ONE  YEAR.— RENEWAL  OP  WAR  AND  BATTLE  OF 

AMPHIPOLIS.— PEACE  OF  NIKIAS. 

The  eighth  year  of  the  war,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  had 
opened  with  sanguine  hopes  for  Athens,  and  with  dark  Eighth  yev 
promise  for  Sparta,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  memo-  J^  ZST 
rable  capture   of  Sphakteria  towards  the    end   of   the  f^e^^^ 
preceding  summer.     It  included,  not  to  mention  other  ciJa^'^'th" 
events,  two  considerable  and  important  enterprises  on  the  f^*^ 
part  of  Athens^ — against  Megara  and  against  Bceotia;  ^"• 
the  former  plan,  partially  successful — the  latter,  not  merely  un- 
successful, but  attended  with  a  ruinous  defeat     Lastly,  the  losses 
in  Thrace  following  close  upon  the  defeat  at  Delium,  together  with 
the   unbounded    expectations    everywhere    entertained   from    the 
future  career  of  Brasidas,  had  again  seriously  lowered  the  impres- 
sion entertained  of  Athenian  power.    The  year  thus  closed  amidst 
humiliations  the  more  painful  to  Athens,  as  contrasted  with  the 
glowing  hopes  with  which  it  had  begun. 

It  was  now  that  Athens  felt  the  full  value  of  those  prisoners 
whom  she  had  taken  at  Sphakteria.     With  those  pri-  Dedreof 
soners,  as  Kleon  and  his  supporters  had  said  truly,  she  SlS^aS 
might  be  sure  of  making  peace  whenever  she  desired  it.^  ^^\bS 
Having  such  a  certainty  to  fall  back  upon,  she   had  S?y  dSTne 
played  a  bold  game,  and  aimed  at  larger  acquisitions  {^J^iJ  ^ 
during  the   past  year.     This   speculation,  though   not  B»^d^ 
in  itself  unreasonable,  had  failed :  moreover  a  new  phsenomenon, 
alike  unexpected  by  all,  had  occurred,  when  Brasidas  broke  open 
and  cut  up  her  empire  in  Thrace.     Still,  so  great  was  the  anxiety 
of  the  Spartans  to  regain  their  captives,  who  had  powerful  friends 
and  relatives  at  home,  that  they  considered  the  victories  of  Brasidas 
chiefly  as  a  stepping-stone  towards  that  object,  and  as  a  means 
of   prevailing  upon  Athens  to  make  peace.     To   his   animated 
representations   sent   home   from  Amphipolis,  setting   forth    the 
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prospects  of  still  farther  success  and  entreating  reinforcements — 
they  had  returned  a  discouraging  reply,  dictated  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  miserable  jealousy  of  some  of  their  chief  men  ;  *  who, 
feeling  themselves  cast  into  the  shade,  and  looking  upon  his 
splendid  career  as  an  eccentric  movement  breaking  loose  from 
Spartan  routine,  were  thus  on  personal  as  well  as  political  grounds 
disposed  to  labour  for  peace.  Such  collateral  motives,  working 
upon  the  caution  usual  with  Sparta,  determined  her  to  make  use  of 
the  present  fortune  and  realised  conquests  of  Brasidas,  as  a  basis 
for  negotiation  and  recovery  of  the  prisoners ;  without  opening  the 
chance  of  ulterior  enterprises,  which,  though  they  might  perhaps 
end  in  results  yet  more  triumphant,  would  unavoidably  put  in  risk 
that  which  was  now  secure.'     The  history  of  the  Athenians  during 
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»  Thucyd.  iv.  108.  'O  8i  is  r^y  Aoxc- 
Hodfiova  4<f>Ufi€yos  (rrparidy  rt  wpoaairo- 
(rr4W€iy  ^k^Acvc.  .  .  .  02  8i  AeuccSoifi^- 
yioi  rdi  fi^y  Kol  <f>66vtf  hwh  ruy  rrp^wy 
i,yip&y  oitx  ^rniptrria'ay  ahr^^  &c. 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  117.  Tohs  yhp  5ij  Ay- 
Bpas  Ttpl  trKtloyos  4iroiovyro  KOfiltrcurOaif 
&i  Ifri  Bpeurllias  cvr^x^**  '^^  Iffi'XAoy,  iwl 
M^'C"''  x^F^^*'^"^^^  ainou  k«U  iyrlrraXa 
KoreurriiffayroSf  r&y  fihy  ffriptirOaif  rois 
8'  iK  rov  Xtrov  i,fivy6fi€yoi  KiyHvytifiy  icai 
KpaT^fftiy. 

This  is  a  perplexing  passage,  and  the 
sense  put  upon  it  by  the  best  commen- 
tators appears  to  me  unsatisfactory. 

Dr.  Arnold  observes,  "the  sense  re- 
quired must  be  something  of  this  sort. 
If  Brasidas  were  still  more  successful, 
the  consequence  would  be  that  they 
would  lose  their  men  taken  at  Sphak- 
teria,  and  after  all  would  run  the  risk 
of  not  being  finally  victorious."  To 
the  same  purpose,  substantially,  Haack, 
Poppo,  GoUer,  Stc.  But  surely  this  is  a 
meaning  which  cannot  have  been  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  Thucydidfis.  For 
how  could  the  fact,  of  Brasidas  being 
more  successfiUf  cause  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  lose  the  chance  of  regaining 
their  prisoners  ?  The  larger  the  acqui- 
sitions of  Brasidas,  the  greater  chance 
did  the  Lacedaemonians  stand  of  getting 
back  their  prisoners,  because  they  would 
have  more  to  give  up  in  exchange  for 
them.  And  the  meaning  proposed  by  the 
commentators  is  still  more  excluded  by 
the  very  words  immediately  preceding 
in  Thucydidds:  "The  Lacedaemonians 
were  above  all  things  anxious  to  get 
back  their  prisoners,  because  Brasidas 
was  still  in  full  success."  It  is  impos- 
sible, immediately  after  this,  that  he  | 


can  go  on  to  say,  "  Tet  if  Brasidas  be- 
came stiil  more  successful^  they  would 
iose  the  cbaDce  of  getting  the  prisoners 
back."  Bauer  and  Poppo,  who  notice 
this  contradiction,  profess  to  solve  it  by 
saying  "  that  if  Brasidas  pushed  his  suc- 
cesses farther,  the  Athenians  would  be 
seized  with  such  violence  of  hatred  and 
indignation,  that  they  would  put  the 
prisoners  to  death."  Poppo  supports 
this  by  appealing  to  iv.  41,  which  pas- 
sage, however,  vrill  be  found  to  carry 
no  proof  in  the  case. 

Next,  as  to  the  words  iarrlmXa  tcara- 
ar-iiiTaarros  {M  fiu(oy  x^f^^^"^^*  a^w 
Kal  kyrliraXa  Karcurrti<rayros)  —  OoUer 
translates  these,  "Postquam  Brasidas 
in  majus  profecisset,  et  sua  arma  ctm 
potestate  Atheniensium  cequasset.**  To  the 
same  purpose  also  Haack  and  Poppo. 
But  if  this  were  the  meaning,  it  would 
seem  to  imply,  that  Bittsidas  had  as  yet 
done  nothing  and  gained  nothing ;  uislt 
his  gains  were  aU  to  be  made  during  the 
future.  Whereas  the  fact  is  distinctly 
the  reverse,  as  Thucydidds  himself  had 
told  us  in  the  line  preoeding ;  Brasidas 
had  already  made  immense  acquisitions 
—so  great  and  serious,  that  the  princi- 
pal anxiety  of  the  Laoedsuaonians  was 
to  make  use  of  what  he  had  already 
gained  as  a  means  of  getting  hick  their 
prisoners,  before  the  tide  of  fortune 
could  turn  against  him. 

A^n,  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  is 
considered  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  other 
commentators  as  cormpt.  It  is  not 
agreed  to  what  previous  subject  rois  U 
is  intended  to  refer. 

So  imsatisfaotory,  in  my  judgement, 
is  the  meaning  assigned  by  the  com- 
mentators to  the  general  passage,  that 
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the  past  year  might  indeed  serve  as  a  warning  to  deter  the  Spartans 
from  playing  an  adventurous  game. 


if  no  other  meaning  could  be  found  in 
the  words,  I  should  regard  the  whole 
sentence  as  corrupt  in  some  way  or 
other.  But  I  think  another  meaning 
m^  be  found. 

1  admit  that  the  words  M  fi€t{oy 
X»^<reurros  avrov  might  signify  "if  he 
should  arrive  at  greater  success  " — upon 
the  analogy  of  i.  17  and  i.  118— #irl 
r\fi4rro¥  ix'^P^^"^  9vydfi€o»s — iwl*/i4ya 
ix^p^^^"^  8vy(ifi(«f.  But  they  do  not 
necessarily,  nor  even  naturally,  beiu* 
this  signification.  Xttp^tv  M  (with 
accus.  case)  means  to  march  upon^  to 
aim  at,  to  go  at,  or  go  for  (adopting  an 
English  colloquial  equivalent) — ix^P^^^ 
i-K^l  T^fK  kvriKphs  iXfuOfplay  fThucyd. 
yiii.  64).  The  phrase  might  oe  used, 
whether  the  person,  of  whom  it  was 
affirmed,  succeeded  in  his  object  or 
not.  I  conceive  that  in  this  place  the 
words  mean — "if  Brasidas  should  go  at 
something  greater" — if  he  should  aim 
at,  "or  march  upon,  greater  objects;" 
without  affirming  the  point,  one  way  or 
the  other,  whether  he  would  attain  or 
miss  what  he  aimed  at. 

Next,  the  words  AvrdroXo  Karaa-r'fi' 
erayrot  do  not  refer,  in  my  judgement, 
to  the  future  gains  of  Brasidas,  or  to 
their  magnitude  and  comparative  avail 
in  negotiation.  The  words  rather  mean 
— "if  he  should  stake  in  open  contest 
and  hostility  that  which  he  had  already 
acquired" — (thus  exposing  it  to  the 
chance  of  being  lost) — "if  he  should 
put  himself  and  his  already  acquired 
gains  in  battle-front  against  the  enemy." 
The  meaning  would  be  then  substan- 
tially the  same  as  icaTcurr^o-avrof  iavrby 
iunlwaXoy.  The  two  words  here  dis- 
cussed are  essentially  obscure  and  ellip- 
tical, and  every  interpretation  must  pro- 
ceed ^by  bringing  into  light  those  ideas 
which  they  imperfectlv  indicate.  Now 
the  interpretation  which  I  suggest  keeps 
quite  as  closelv  to  the  meaning  of  the 
two  words  as  that  of  Haack  and  QoUer; 
while  It  brings  out  a  general  sense, 
making  the  whole  sentence  (of  which 
these  two  words  form  a  part)  distinct 
and  instructive.  The  substantive,  which 
would  be  understood  along  with  i,yrl- 
iraXa,  would  be  ri  irpdynara — or  per- 
haps T^  %hrvx4iiMr€if  borrowed  from  the 
verb  §{nix*h  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  I 
think  that  rois  9k  refers  to  the  same 


subject  as  ivrdroXa:  in  fact,  &ir6  rov 
laov  kfivySfifvoi  is  only  a  fuller  exprra- 
sion  of  the  same  general  idea  as  ivrl- 
iroXo. 

The  whole  sentence  would  then  be 
construed  thus: — "For  they  were  most 
anxious  to  recover  their  captives,  be- 
cause Brasidas  was  still  in  good  for- 
tune;  while  they  were  likely,  if*he 
should  go  at  more  and  put  himself  as 
he  now  stood  into  hostUe  contention, 
to  remain  deprived  of  their  captives; 
and  even  in  regard  to  their  successes, 
to  take  the  chance  of  danger  or  victory 
in  equal  conflict." 

The  sense  here  brought  out  is  distinct 
and  rational ;  and  I  think  it  lies  fairly 
in  the  words.  Thucydidds  does  not 
intend  to  represent  the  Lacedsemonians 
as  feeling,  that  if  Bittsidas  should  realiy 
gain  more  than  he  had  gained  already, 
such  further  acquisition  would  be  a 
disadvantage  to  them  and  prevent  them 
from  recovering  their  captives.  He  re- 
presents them  as  preferring  the  certainty 
of  those  acquisitions  which  Brasidas  had 
already  made,  to  the  chance  and  hazard 
of  his  aiming  at  greater;  which  could 
not  be  done  without  endangering  that 
which  was  now  secure — and  not  only 
secure,  but  sufficient,  if  properly  man- 
aged, to  procure  the  restoration  of  the 
captives. 

Poppo  refers  rois  84  to  the  Athenians; 
G  oiler  refers  it  to  the  remaining  Spar- 
tan military  force,  apart  from  the  cap- 
tives who  were  detained  at  Athens. 
The  latter  reference  seems  to  me  im- 
proper, for  To7f  84  must  signify  some 
persons  or  things  which  have  been  be- 
fore specified  or  indicated;  and  that 
which  Goller  supposes  it  to  mean  has 
not  been  before  indicated.  To  refer  it 
to  the  Athenians,  with  Poppo  and  Haack 
in  his  second  edition,  we  should  have  to 
look  a  great  way  back  for  the  subject, 
and  there  is  moreover  a  difficulty  in 
construing  iifiuy6iA€yoi  with  the  dative 
case.  Otherwise  this  reference  would 
be  admissible :  though  I  think  it  better 
to  refer  ro7s  9k  to  the  same  subject  as 
kyrlrraXxL  In  the  phrase  KiyHvytvtty  (or 
Kiyivytifauy,  for  there  seems  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  this  old  reading  should 
be  altered)  koI  Kparifffuyf  the  particle 
Kol  has  a  disjunctive  sense,  of  which 
there  are  analogous  examples — see  Kiih- 
ner,  Griechische  Grammatik,  sect.  726, 
signifying  substantially  the  same  as  ^ : 

2  L  2 
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Ever  since  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  the  Lacedemonians  had 
King  piei>  been  attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  negotiations  for 
slJIrt!^**  peace  and  the  recovery  of  the  prisoners.  Their  pacific 
^2S-hi8  dispositions  were  especially  instigated  by  King  Pleisto- 
2S!^bis*"  anax,  whose  peculiar  circumstances  gave  him  a  strong 
long^bMUh-  motive  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  He  had  been 
SSiltedb'  banished  from  Sparta,  fourteen  years  before  the  com- 
r^'^*^  mencement  of  the  war,  and  a  little  before  the  Thirty 

yeSrs'  truce,  under  the  charge  of  having  taken  bribes  from  the 
Athenians  on  occasion  of  invading  Attfca.  For  more  than  eighteen 
years,  he  lived  in  banishment  close  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Lykaeus 
in  Arcadia ;  in  such  constant  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  his 
dwelling-house  was  half  within  the  consecrated  ground.^  But  he 
never  lost  the  hope  of  procuring  restoration,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Pythian  priestess  at  Delphi,  whom  he  and  his  brother 
Aristokles  kept  in  their  pay.  To  every  sacred  legation  which 
went  from  Sparta  to  Delphi,  she  repeated  the  same  imperative 
injunction — "They  must  bring  back  the  seed  of  (Heraldes)  the 
demi-god  son  of  Zeus  from  foreign  land  to  their  own;  if  they 
did  not,  it  would  be  their  fate  to  plough  with  a  silver  ploughshare." 
The  command  of  the  god,  thus  incessantly  repeated  and  backed  by 
the  influence  of  those  friends  who  supported  Pleistoanax  at  home, 
at  length  produced  an  entire  change  of  sentiment  at  Sparta.  In 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  exile  was 
recalled ;  and  not  merely  recalled,  but  welcomed  with  unbounded 
honours — received  with  the  same  sacrifices  and  dioric  shows  as 
those  which  were  said  to  have  been  ofiered  to  the  primitive  kings, 
on  the  first  settlement  of  Sparta. 

As  in  the  case  of  Kleomenes  and  Demaratus,  however,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  previous  intrigue  came  to  be  detected,  or 
at  least  generally  suspected  and  believed  ;  to  the  great  discredit  of 
Pleistoanax,  though  he  could  not  be  again  banished.  Every 
successive  public  calamity  which  befel  the  state  —the  miscarriages 
of  Alkidas,  the  defeat  of  Eurylochus  in  Amphilochia,  and  above 


and  examples  even  in  Thucydidda,  in 
such  phrases  as  rotavra  Kcd  irapatrK^ata 
(i.  22,  143) — TOiairri  icol  Sri  4yy^ara 
ro^rtavt  v.  74 — see  Poppo's  note  on  i. 
22.  Also  i.  118.  Kol  TapoKoKoifitros  ico) 
iic\ijToy— where  koX  must  be  used  dis- 
junctively, or  equivalent  to  ff;  since  the 
two  epithets  expressly  exclude  each 
other. 
*  Thuoyd.  v.  117.  ^/uffv  rris  otielas  rod 


UffOv  r6rt  rov  Atht  olicovtfra  ^fi^  r&w 
Aek$C€9iufiorlta¥. 

"The  reason  was,  that  he  might  be 
in  sanctuary  at  an  instant's  notice,  and 
yet  might  be  able  to  perform  some  of 
the  common  offices  of  Ufe  without  pro- 
fanation, which  could  not  have  been  the 
case  had  the  whole  dwelling  been  within 
the  sacred  precinct."  (Dr.  Arnold's 
note.) 
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all,  the  unprecedented  humiliation  in  Sphakteria — were  imputed  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  gods  in  consequence  of  the  impious  treachery 
of  Pleistoanax.  Suffering  under  such  an  imputation,  this  king  was 
most  eager  to  exchange  the  hazards  of  war  for  the  secure  march  of 
peace,  so  that  he  was  thus  personally  interested  in  opening  every 
door  for  negotiation  with  Athens,  and  in  restoring  himself  to  credit 
by  regaining  the  prisoners.^ 

After  the  battle  of  Delium,*  the  pacific  dispositions  of  Nikias, 
Laches,  and  the  philo-Laconian  party,  began  to  find  ^^^^ 
increasing:  favour   at  Athens ; '   while   the    unforeseen  winter  of 
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losses  in  Thrace,  coming  thick  upon  each  other — each  for  peace." 
successive  triumph  of  Brasidas  apparently  increasing  his  means  of 
achieving  more — ^tended  to  convert  the  discouragement  of  the 
Athenians  into  positive  alarm.  Negotiations  appear  to  have  been 
in  progress  throughout  great  part  of  the  winter.  The  continual 
hope  that  these  might  be  brought  to  a  close,  combined  with  the 
impolitic  aversion  of  Nikias  and  his  friends  to  energetic  military 
action,  help  to  explain  the  unwonted  apathy  of  Athens,  under  the 
pressure  of  such  disgraces.  But  so  much  did  her  courage  flag, 
towards  the  close  of  the  winter,  that  she  came  to  look  upon  a  truce 
as  her  only  means  ^  of  preservation  against  the  victorious  progress 
of  Brasidas.  What  the  tone  of  Kleon  now  was,  we  are  not 
directly  informed.  He  would  probably  still  continue  opposed 
to  the  propositions  of  peace,  at  least  indirectly,  by  insisting  on 
terms  more  favourable  dian  could  be  obtained.  On  this  point,  his 
political  counsels  would  be  wrong;  but  on  another  point,  they 
would  be  much  sounder  and  more  judidous  than  those  of  his  rival 
Nikias:  for  he  would  recommend  a  strenuous  prosecution  of 
hostilities  by  Athenian  force  against  Brasidas  in  Thrace.  At  the 
present  moment  this  was  the  most  urgent  political  necessity  of 
Athens,  whether  she  entertained  or  rejected  the  views  of  peace. 
And  the  policy  of  Nikias,  who  cradled  up  the  existing  depression 
of  the  citizens  by  encouraging  them  to  rely  on  the  pacific  in- 
clinations of  Sparta,  was  ill-judged  and  disastrous  in  its  results, 
as  the  future  will  hereafter  show. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  peace-party  both  at  Athens  and 
Sparta  to  negotiate  at  first  for  a  definitive  peace«    But  the  condi- 


»  Thucyd.  t.  17,  18. 

^  Thucyd.  v.  15.  ^^dkivrt^v  8'  ahrw 
iirX  T^  Ai^Ai^f  irapaxP^M^i  ^^  AcuccSai- 
fi6rioi,  yv6irr^s  vvv  itSixXov  &y  Mt^ofii- 
yovSf  wotovtrreu  r^v  iyiaiautv  iKux^tpi^Vi 
&c. 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  118;  v.  43. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  117.  rofilffoMrts  *A^ 
yaioi  fi^y  o^  &y  Iri  rhy  BpwrlBay  ir^y 
wpoaearotrrria'at  ol9ky  irpiy  wapoKTKtvdr 
caiyro  KoSt  iiavxifu^t  &C. 
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tions  of  such  a  peace  were  not  easy  to  determine,  so  as  to  satisfy 
both  parties — and  became  more  and  more  difficult,  with  every 
success  of  Brasidas.  At  length  the  Athenians,  eager  above  all 
things  to  arrest  his  progress,  sent  to  Sparta  to  propose  a  truce  for 
one  year — desiring  the  Spartans  to  send  to  Athens  envoys  with 
full  powers  to  settle  the  terms :  the  truce  would  allow  time  and 
tranquillity  for  settling  the  conditions  of  a  definitive  treaty.  The 
proposition  of  the  truce  for  one  year,^  together  with  the  first  two 
articles  ready  prepared,  came  from  Athens,  as  indeed  we  might 
have  presumed  even  without  proof;  since  the  interest  of  Sparta 
was  rather  against  it,  as  allowing  to  the  Athenians  the  fdllest 
leisure  for  making  preparations  agmnst  farther  losses  in  Thrace. 
Truce  for  But  her  main  desire  was,  not  so  much  to  put  herself  in 
concluded,  conditiou  to  make  'the  best  possible  peace,  as  to  ensure 
433B.C.  some  peace  which  would  liberate  her  captivea  She 
calculated  that  when  once  the  Athenians  had  tasted  the  sweets  of 
peace  for  one  year,  they  would  not  again  voluntarily  impose  upon 
themselves  the  rigorous  obligations  of  war.* 

In  the  month  of  March  423  b.c.,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
month  Gerastius  at  Sparta,  a  truce  for-  one  year  was  concluded 
and  sworn,  between  Athens  on  one  side,  and  Sparta,  Corinth, 
Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  and  Megara,  on  the  other.'  The  Spartans, 
instead  of  merely  despatching  plenipotentiaries  to  Athens  as  the 
Athenians  had  desired,  went  a  step  farther.  In  concurrence  with 
the  Athenian  envoys,  they  drew  up  a  form  of  truce,  approved 
by  themselves  and  their  allies,  in  such  manner  that  it  only  required 
to  be  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  Athenians.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  truce  was  uti  pomdetis^  and  the  conditions  were  in 
substance  as  follows : — 

1.  Respecting  the  temple  at  Delphi,  every  Greek  shall  have  the 
condiuont  "gilt  to  make  use  of  it  honestly  and  without  fear, 
of  the  truce,    pursuant  to  the  customs  of  his  particular  city. — ^The  main 

truce  went  ready-prepared  ftt>m  Sparta 
to  Athens,  together  with  envoys  §par> 
tan,  Corinthian,  Megarian,  Sikyonian, 
and  Epidaurian.  The  truce  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Athenian  assembly,  and 
sworn  to  at  once  by  aU  the  envoys  aa 
well  as  by  three  Athenian  Stratdgi 
{tnrtlcrturdai  8^  ahrtica  /idka  rks 
wp^vfitias  iv  Tf  Hfi^  rkt  wapo^as,  iv. 
118,  119);  that  day  being  fixed  on  aa 
the  commencement. 

The  lunar  mon<^  in  differeot  citiai 
were  never  in  precise  agreement. 


^  This  appears  from  the  form  of  the 
truce  in  Thucyd.  iv.  118;  it  is  prepared 
at  Sparta,  in  consequence  of  a  previous 
proposition  from  Athens;  in  sect.  6. 
ol  Hk  I6yrt5,  rtKos  ^x^*^*'  Urrotv,  fivtp 
Kcd  6n97s  ^/ms  ircAfiJrrc. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  117,  ical  ytrofi4nis 
iyoKMXVf  KcutStv  maX  ra\auwupl<u  fj£\\or 
iiriBvfiiiatty  (roits  *A$rii^lovt)  tUnobs  irci- 
poffotxipovs  ^waXKccyrivai^  &c. 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  119.  The  fourteenth 
of  Elaphebolion,  and  the  twelfth  of  G^ 
rastius,  designate  the  same  day.    The 
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purpose  of  this  stipulation,  prepared  and  sent  yerbatim  from 
Athens,  was  to  allow  Athenian  visitors  to  go  thither,  which  had 
been  impossible  during  the  war,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Boeotians^  and  Phokians.  The  Delphian  authorities  also 
were  in  the  interest  of  Sparta,  and  doubtless  the  Athenians  received 
no  formal  invitation  to  the  Pythian  games.  But  the  Boeotians 
and  Phokians  were  no  parties  to  the  truce :  accordingly  the  Lace- 
daemonians, while  accepting  the  article  and  proclaiming  the  general 
liberty  in  principle,  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  enforce  it  by  arms 
as  far  as  the  Boeotians  and  Phokians  are  concerned,  but  only 
to  try  and  persuade  them  by  amicable  representations.  The 
liberty  of  sacrificing  at  Delphi  was  at  this  moment  the  more 
welcome  to  the  Athenians,  as  they  seem  to  have  fancied  themselves 
under  the  displeasure  of  Apollo.* 

2.  All  the  contracting  parties  will  inquire  out  and  punish,  each 
according  to  its  own  laws,  such  persons  as  may  violate  the  property 
of  the  Delphian  god. — ^This  article  also  is  prepared  at  Athens,  for 
the  purpose  seemingly  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  Apollo  and 
the  Delphians.  The  Lacedaemonians  accept  the  article  literally, 
of  course. 

3.  The  Athenian  garrisons  at  Pylus,  Kythera,  Nissea  and 
Minoa,  and  Methana  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troezen,  are  to 
remain  as  at  present  No  communication  to  take  place  between 
Kythera  and  any  portion  of  the  mainland  belonging  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian alliance.  The  soldiers  occupying  Pylus  shall  confine 
themselves  within  the  space  between  Buphras  and  Tomeus ;  those 
in  Nisaea  and  Minoa,  within  the  road  which  leads  from  the  chapel 
of  the  hero  Nisus  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon — without  any  com- 
munication with  the  population  beyond  that  limit  In  like  manner 
the  Athenians  in  the  peninsula  of  Methana  near  Troezen,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  city,  shall  observe  the  special  convention 
concluded  between  them  respecting  boundaries.' 

4.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  make  use  of  the 
sea  for  trading  purposes,  on  their  own  coasts,  but  shall  not  have 
liberty  to  sail  in  any  ship  of  war,  nor  in  any  rowed  merchant- 
vessel  of  tonnage  equal  to  500  talents.  [All  war-ships  were 
generally  impelled  by  oar :  they  sometimes  used  sails,  but  never 
when  wanted  for  fighting.  Merchant-vessels  seem  generally  to 
have  sailed,  but  were  sometimes  rowed :  the  limitation  of  size  is 


^  See  Aristophan.  Aves,  188. 
«  Thucyd.  v.  1-32.     They  might  per- 
haps beliAve  tliat  the  occupation  of  De- 


lium  had  given  offence  to  Aix>llo. 
'  Thucyd.  iv.  118:  see  Poppo's  note. 
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added,  to  ensure  that  the  Lacedsemonians  shall  not,  under  colour 
of  merchantmen,  get  up  a  warlike  navy.] 

5.  There  shall  be  free  communication  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land, 
between  Peloponnesus  and  Athens  for  herald  or  embassy,  with 
suitable  attendants,  to  treat  for  a  definitive  peace  or  for  the 
adjustment  of  difierences. 

6.  Neither  side  shall  receive  deserters  from  the  other,  whether 
free  or  slave.  [This  article  was  alike  important  to  both  parties. 
Athens  had  to  fear  the  revolt  of  her  subject-allies — Spartai  the 
desertion  of  Helots.] 

7.  Disputes  shall  be  amicably  settled,  by  both  parties,  according 
to  their  established  laws  and  customs. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  treaty  prepared  at  Sparta — 
seemingly  in  concert  with  Athenian  envoys — and  sent  by  the 
Spartans  to  Athens  for  approval,  with  the  following  addition — '*  If 
there  be  any  provision  which  occurs  to  you,  more  honourable 
or  just  than  these,  come  to  Lacedaemon  and  tell  us :  for  neither  the 
Spartans  nor  their  allies  will  resist  any  just  suggestions.  But  let 
those  who  come,  bring  with  them  ftdl  powers  to  conclude— in 
the  same  manner  as  you  desire  of  us.  The  truce  shall  be  for 
one  year." 

By  the  resolution  which  Laches  proposed  in  the  Athenian  public 
ResoiaUoD  to  asscmbly,  ratifying  the  truce,  the  people  farther  decreed 
tfTuons  for  that  negotiations  should  be  opened  for  a  definitive  treaty. 
treaty.  and  directed  the  Strategi  to  propose  to  the  next  ensuing 
assembly,  a  scheme  and  principles  for  conducting  the  negotiations. 
But  at  the  very  moment  when  the  envoys  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  were  bringing  the  truce  to  final  adoption,  events  happened 
in  Thrace  which  threatened  to  cancel  it  altogether.  Two  days* 
after  the  important  fourteenth  of  Elaphebolion,  but  before  the 
truce  could  be  made  known  in  Thrace,  Skione  revolted  from 
Athens  to  Brasidas. 

Skione  was  a  town  calling  itself  Achaean,  one  of  the  numerous 
New  evenu  colouics  which,  in  the  want  of  an  acknowledged  mother- 
revouT"  city,  traced  its  origin  to  warriors  returning  from  Troy. 
5|5^g'to™  I^  ^^  situated  in  the  peninsula  of  Fallene  (the  westem- 
dily?afier*''**  most  of  thosc  three  narrow  tongues  of  land  into  which 
the  trace  WM  Chalkidikc  branchos  out) ;  conterminous  with  the  Eretiian 
March  421  colouy  Mcude.  The  Skionaeans,  not  without  considerable 
»-c.  dissent  among  themselves,  proclaimed  their  revolt  from 

Athens,  under  concert  with  Brasidas.     He  immediately  crossed 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  122. 
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be  Gulf  into  Pallene,  himself  in  a  little  boat,  but  with  a  trireme 
lose  at  his  side ;  calculating  that  she  would  protect  him  against 
ny  small  Athenian  vessel — while  any  Athenian  trireme  which 
le  might  encounter,  would  attack  his  trireme,  paying  no  attention 
3  the  little  boat  in  which  he  himself  was.  The  revolt  of  Skione 
ras,  from  the  position  of  the  town,  a  more  striking  defiance 
f  Athens  than  any  of  the  preceding  events.  For  the  isthmus 
onnecting  Pallene  with  the  mainland  was  occupied  by  the  town  of 
'otidasa — a  town  assigned  at  the  period  of  its  capture,  seven  years 
lefore,  to  Athenian  settlers,  though  probably  containing  some 
ther  residents  besides  Moreover  the  isthmus  was  so  narrow,  that 
he  wall  of  Potidaea  barred  it  across  completely  from  sea  to  sea. 
^allene  was  therefore  a  quasi-island,  not  open  to  the  aid  of  land- 
[>rce  from  the  continent,  like  the  towns  previously  acquired  by 
irasidas.  The  Skionseans  thus  put  themselves,  without  any 
jreign  aid,  into  conflict  against  the  whole  force  of  Athens,  bringing 
3to  question  her  empire  not  merely  over  continental  towns,  but 
ver  islands. 

Even  to  Brasidas  himself,  their  revolt  appeared  a  step  of 
stonishing  boldness.  On  being  received  into  the  city,  Bnsidas 
le  convened  a  public  assembly,  and  addressed  to  them  SadSnfi^ 
he  same  language  which  he  had  employed  at  Akanthus  JiiiSS-**^- 
jid  Torone ;  disavowing  all  party  preferences  as  well  as  mJJiuJ^*f^" 
11  interference  with  the  internal  politics  of  the  town,  *»*™  **»•"• 
nd  exhorting  them  only  to  unanimous  efforts  against  the  common 
nemy.  He  bestowed  upon  them  at  the  same  time  the  warmest 
»raise  for  their  courage.  "They,  though  exposed  to  all  the 
lazards  of  islanders,  had  stood  forward  of  their  own  accord 
o  procure  freedom,*  without  waiting  like  cowards  to  be  driven 
>n  by  a  foreign  force  towards  what  was  clearly  their  own  good, 
le  considered  them  capable  of  any  measure  of  friture  heroism, 
f  the  danger  now  impending  from  Athens  should  be  averted — and 
le  should  assign  to  them  the  very  first  post  of  honour  among  the 
aithful  allies  of  Lacedaemon." 

This  generous,  straightforward,  and  animating  tone  of  exhorta- 
ion — appealing  to  the  strongest  political  instinct  of  the  Greek 
oind,  the  love  of  complete  city-autonomy,  and  coming  from  the 
ips  of  one  whose  whole  conduct  had  hitherto  been  conformable  to 
t — ^had  proved  highly  efficacious  in  all  the  previous  towns.  But  in 
)ki6ne  it  roused  the  population  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.' 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  120.     5rrcf  oMv  iWo  1       '  Thucyd.  iv.  121.     Kal  ol  ftir  2icu»- 
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It  worked  even  upon  the  feelings  of  the  dissentient  minority, 
bringing  them  round  to  partake  heartily  in  the  movement  It 
produced  a  unanimous  and  exalted  confidence  which  made 
them  look  forward  cheerfully  to  all  the  desperate  chances  in 
which  they  had  engaged  themselves ;  and  it  produced  at  the  same 
time,  in  still  more  unbounded  manifestation,  the  same  personal 
attachment  and  admiration  as  Brasidas  inspired  elsewhere.  The 
Skionseans  not  only  voted  to  him  publicly  a  golden  crown,  as  the 
liberator  of  Greece,  but  when  it  was  placed  on  his  head,  the  burst 
of  individual  sentiment  and  sympathy  was  the  strongest  of  which 
the  Grecian  bosom  was  capable.  "They  crowded  round  him 
individually,  and  encircled  his  head  with  fillets,  like  a  victorious 
athlete,"  *  says  the  historian.  This  remarkable  incident  illustrates 
what  I  observed  before — that  the  achievements,  the  self-relying 
march,  the  straightforward  politics,  and  probity  of  this  illustrious 
man — who  in  character  was  more  Athenian  than  Spartan,  yet  witli 
the  good  qualities  of  Athens  predominant — inspired  a  personal 
emotion  towards  him  such  as  rarely  found  its  way  into  Grecian 
political  life.  The  sympathy  and  admiration  felt  in  Greece 
towards  a  victorious  athlete  was  not  merely  an  intense  sentiment  in 
the  Grecian  mind,  but  was  perhaps,  of  idl  others,  the  most  wide- 
spread and  Pan-hellenic.  It  was  connected  with  the  religion,  the 
taste,  and  the  love  of  recreation,  common  to  the  whole  nation — 
while  politics  tended  rather  to  disunite  the  separate  dties:  it 
was  farther  a  sentiment  at  once  familiar  and  exclusively  personal 
Of  its  exaggerated  intensity  throughout  Greece  the  philosophers 
often  complained,  not  without  good  reason.  But  Thucydides 
cannot  convey  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  and  unanimity 
with  which  Brasidas  was  welcomed  at  Skione,  just  aft^r  the 
desperate  resolution  taken  by  the  citizens,  than  by  using  this  simile. 
The  Lacedaemonian  commander  knew  well  how  much  the 
BrasidM       utmost  resolution  of  the  Skionaeans  was  needed,  and  how 

Drinn  acroM  ... 

reiDforoe-      Speedily  their  insular  position  would  draw  upon  them  the 

nicnts  to  '^  * 

ski6ne-he  vigorous  iuvasiou  of  Athena.     He  accordingly  brought 

away  the  across  to  Palleue  a  con^derable  portion  of  his  army,  not 

diiidreahito  merely  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  Skione,  but  also, 

ISety.  °  with  tiie  intention  of  surprising  both  Mende  and  Potidaea, 

triia'airrts  wdtn^s  d/iolws,  koI  ott  wp^tpow        Compare  Plutarch,  Perikl^    o.   28: 

fiil  ^pfo-Kff  T&  wpoffirSfitpaf  Sec.  compare  also  Rrause   (Olympia),  aeci 

*  Tliucyd.  iv.  121.,-  Kal  iiifUHrtq,  fi^p  17,  p.  162  (Wien,  1838).     It  waa  cu»- 

Xpvff^  <rrtpdyip  iaf49^<ra»f  &s  iXtvOtpovvra  tomary  to  place  a  fillet  of  cloth  or  linen 

r\iv*YXK6Ji9Lyliiar9iraivlov¥r*icui'itp9€r''  on  the  head  of  the  yiotora  at  01ympia> 

'fipxoyro  tknttp  oBKifrf,  before  putting  on  the  olive  wreath. 
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in  both  which  places  there  were  small  parties  of  conspirators  pre- 
pared to  open  tfie  gates. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  he  was  found  by  the  commissioners 
who  came  to  announce  formally  the  conclusion  of  the  commission- 
truce  for  one  year,  and  to  enforce  its  provisions :  Athe-  ^JS  wxi 
naeus  from  Sparta— one  of  the  three  Spartans  who  had  ^  I^^i"^ "' 
sworn  to  the  treaty ;  Aristonymus,  from  Athens.     The  JnSc^io 
face  of  affairs  was  materially  altered  by  this  communica-  fi'Sj^t^ 
tion ;  much  to  the    satisfaction   of  the    newly-acquired  <»~i«<*«*- 
allies  of  Sparta  in  Thrace,  who  accepted  the  truce  forthwith — but 
to  the  great  chagrin  of  Brasidas,  whose  career  was  thus  suddenly 
arrested     Yet  he  could  not  openly  refuse  obedience,  and  his  army 
was  accordingly  transferred   from   the   peninsula  of  Pallene  to 
Torone. 

The  case  of  Skione  however  immediately  raised  an  obstruction, 
doubtless  very  agreeable  to  him.     The  commissioners,  Dinpntere- 
who   had   come    in    an   Athenian   trireme,  had   heard  gj^ne.^ 
nothing  of  the  revolt  of  that  place,  and  Aristonymus  was  2^*u™g 
astonished  to  find  the  enemy  in  Pallene;     But  on  in-  jjiu^i^ 
quiring  into  the  case,  he  discovered  that  the  Skionaeans  JJenrwhcre 
had  not  revolted  until  two  days  after  the  day  fixed  for  *^- 
the  commencement  of  the  truce.     Accordingly,  while  sanctioning 
the  truce  for  all  the  other  cities  in  Thrace,  he  refused  to  com- 
prehend Skione  in  it,  sending  immediate  news  home  to  Athens. 
Brasidas,  protesting  loudly  against  this  proceeding,  refused  on  his 
part  to  abandon  Skione,  which  was  peculiarly  endeared  to  him  by 
the  recent  scenes;   and   even  obtained  the  countenance  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  by  falsely  asseverating  that  the  city 
had  revolted  before  the  day  named  in  the  truce. 

Violent  was  the  burst  of  indignation  when  the  news  sent  home 
by  Aristonymus  reached  Athens.  It  was  nowise  softened,  when 
the  Lacedaemonians,  acting  upon  the  version  of  the  case  sent 
to  them  by  Brasidas  and  Athenaeus,  despatehed  an  embassy  thither 
to  claim  protection  for  Skione — or  at  any  rate  to  procure  the 
adjustment  of  the  dispute  by  arbitration  or  pacific  decision.  Having 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  on  their  side,  the  Athenians  were  least 
of  all  disposed  to  relax  from  their  rights  in  favour  of  the  first 
revolting  islanders.  They  resolved  at  once  to  undertake  an 
expedition  for  the  reoonquest  of  Skione ;  and  farther,  on  the 
proposition  of  Kleon,  to  put  to  death  all  the  adult  male  inha- 
habitants  of  that  place  as  soon  as  it  should  have  been  reconquered. 
At  the  same  time,  they  showed  no  disposition  to  throw  up  the 
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truce  generally.  The  state  of  feeling  on  both  sides  tended  to  this 
result — ^that  while  the  war  continued  in  Thrace,  it  was  suspended 
everywhere  else.' 

Fresh    intelligence    soon    arrived — carrying    exasperation    at 
„    ,,  ,      Athens  yet  farther — of  the  revolt  of  Mende,  the  adjoin- 
M«Dd6ftt)m    ing  town  to  Skiona     Those  Mendaeans,  who  had  laid 
Bnwidas  re-    their  moasurcs  for  secretly  introducing  Brasidas,  were  at 
offereofthe    first  baffled  by  the  arrival  of  the  truce-commissioners. 
engages  to     But  they  saw  that  he  retained  his  hold  on  Skione,  in 
SS^wnda  k?  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  truce ;  and  they  ascertained 
l^nl^tt  that  he  was  willing  still  to  protect  them  if  tiey  revolted, 
diSSJ*upSr  though  he  could  not  be  an  accomplice,  as   oripnally 
^SJa?^°  projected,  in  the  surprise  of  the  town.     Being  moreover 
2?SiSrtor     only  a  small  party,  with"  the  sentiment  of  the  population 
ofMaoedoniA.  agg^nst  them — they  were  afraid,  if  they  now  relinquished 
their  scheme,  of  being  detected  and  punished  for  the  partial  steps 
already  taken,  when  the  Athenians  should  come  agsunst  Skione. 
They  therefore  thought  it  on  the  whole  the  least  dangerous  course 
to  persevere.     They  proclaimed  their  revolt  from  Athens,  con- 
straining the  reluctant  citizens  to  obey  them.*    The  government 
seems  before  to   have   been  democratical,  but  they  now  found 
means  to  bring  about  an  oligarchical  revolution  along  with  the 
revolt.      Brasidas    immediately    accepted    their    adhesion,    and 
willingly    undertook   to    protect  them;   professing  to  think  that 
he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  because  they  had  revolted  openly  after 
the  truce  had  been  proclaimed.     But  the  truce  upon  this  point  was 
clear — which   he    himself  virtually   admitted,  by  setting  up   as 
justification  certain  alleged  matters  in  which  the  Athenians  bad 
themselves  violated  it     He  immediately  made  preparation  for  the 
defence  both  of  Mende  and  Skione  against  the  attack  which  was 
now  rendered  more  certain  than  before;  conveying  the  women 
and  children  of  those  two  towns  across  to  the  Chalkidic  Olynthus, 
and    sending   thither    as   garrison   500    Peloponnesian    hoplites 
with  300  Chalkidic   peltasts;   the   conmiander   of  which  force. 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  122,  123. 

5  Thucyd.  iv.  123.  Ai^  Koi  olM€y 
SoToi  fjMWoy  ir6\fi7ia'ay,  rHiv  re  rov  Bpo- 
ffiHov  yy^fii/y  6pwtfr€S  krolfuiy,  K<d  Ofia 
r&y  wpatrarSyruy  a^ltrtv  hxlynv 
T  €  5  K  T  «  K,  Koi  &s  r6rt  4fi4Wri<ray  oh- 
Kin  i.y4yrwyf  &XA^  Karafiiaaafi4' 
ywy  wapii  yy^/iriy  robs  woWois 
— iv.  130.  6  irifios  eMbs  iya^afiify  rh, 
5vXa  rtptopyiis  ix^P*^  ^^  ^«  n«XoirowTj- 


alovs  Ka\  rohs  t&  iyayrta  ff^lffi 
fitr*  abr&y  wpd^ayraSf  &c. 

The  Athenians,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  place,  desire  the  Mend»aiis  iroX»- 
Ttitiy  &airtp  tUtOdaay, 

Mendd  is  another  ease  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  citizens  were  averse  to  re- 
volt from  Athens,  in  spite  of  neighbour- 
ing example. 
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Polydamidas,  took  possession  of  the  acropolis  with  his  own  troops 
separately.^ 

Brasidas  then  withdrew  himself  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  to  accompany  Perdikkas  on  an  expedition  into  the  interior 
against  Arrhibseus  and  the  Lynkestse.  On  what  ground,  after 
having  before  entered  into  terms  with  Arrhibseus,  he  now  became 
his  active  enemy,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Probably  his  relations 
with  Perdikkas,  whose  alliance  was  of  essential  importance,  were 
such  that  this  step  was  forced  upon  him  against  his  will ;  or  he 
may  really  have  thought  that  the  force  under  Polydamidas  was 
adequate  to  the  defence  of  Mende  and  Skione — an  idea  which  the 
unaccountable  backwardness  of  Athens  for  the  last  six  or  eight 
months  might  well  foster.  Had  he  even  remained,  indeed,  he 
could  hardly  have  saved  them,  considering  the  situation  of  Pallene 
and  the  superiority  of  Athens  at  sea :  but  his  absence  made  their 
ruin  certain.* 

While   Brasidas  was   thus   engaged  far    in   the   interior,   the 
Athenian    armament    under    Nikias  -and    Nikostratus  NikiAsand 
reached  Potidaea :  fifty  triremes,  ten  of  them  Chian— 1000  SS^'wi  a 
hoplites  and  600  bowmen  from  Athens— 1000  mercenary  Si^Sl*° 
Thracians — with  some  peltasts  from  Methone  and  other  Tb^^Jfttf^k 
towns    in    the    neighbourhood.      From    Potidaea    they  LlSdSi«inI*** 
proceeded  by  sea  to  Cape  Poseidonium,  near  which  they  SlJS.r^J?° 
landed  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Mende.   Polydamidas,  flJJJ'iL'{Je, 
the  Peloponnesian  commander  in  the  town,  took  post  "»"»• 
with  his  force  of  700  hoplites,  including  300  Skionseans,  upon 
an  eminence  near  the  city,  strong  and  difficult  of  approach  :  upon 
which  the  Athenian  generals  divided  their  forces;  Nikias,  with 
sixty   Athenian   chosen  hoplites,    120   Methonean   peltasts,   and 
all  the  bowmen,  tried  to  march  up  the  hill  by  a  side  path  and  thus 
turn  the  position — while  Nikostratus  with  the  main  army  attacked 
it  in  front     But  such  were  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  ground 
that  both  were  repulsed:  Nikias  was  himself  wounded,  and  the 
division  of  Nikostratus  was  thrown  into  great  disorder,  narrowly 
escaping  a  destructive  defeat     The  Mendaeans  however  evacuated 
the  position  in  the  night  and  retired  into  the  city;  while  the 
Athenians,  sailing  round  on  the  morrow  to  the  suburb  on  the 
side    of  Skione,  ravaged  the    neighbouring  lands;   and  Nikias 
on  the  ensuing  day  carried  his  devastations  still  farther,  even 
to  the  border  of  the  Skionaean  territory. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  130.  ■  Thucyd.  iv.  123,  124. 
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But  dissensions  so  serious  had  already  commenced  within  the 
DiisensioDs     walls,  that  the  SkionaBan  auxiliaries,  becoming  mistrustful 
dt&^f      of  ^®^r  situation,  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  return 
mnuny"if      homc.     The  rcvolt  of  Mendfi  had  been  brought  about 
iSiSS"pi     against  the  will  of  the  citizens,  by  the  intrigues  and  for 
S?aSJ^    the  benefit  of  an  oligarchical  faction.     Moreover,  it  does 
muted  toto*"  ^^^  appear  that  Brasidas  personally  viated  the  town,  as 
ibetown.       he   had  visited  Skione  and  the   other  revolted  towns. 
Had  he  come,  his  personal  influence  might  have  done  much  to 
soothe  the  offended  citizens,  and  create  some  disposition  to  adopt 
the   revolt  as  a   fact  accomplished,  after  they  had   once  been 
compromised  with  Athens.     But  his  animating  words  had  not  been 
heard,  and  the  Peloponnesian  troops,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Mende, 
were  mere  instruments  to  sustain  the  newly-erected  oligarchy  and 
keep  out  the  Athenians.     The  feelings  of  the  citizens  generally 
towards  them   were   soon   unequivocally   displayed.     Nikostratus 
with  half  of  the  Athenian  force  was  planted  before  the  gate  of 
Mende  which  opened  towards  Potidasa.     In  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  gate,  within  the  city,  was  the  place  of  arms  and  the  chief 
station  both  of  the  Pcloponnesians  and  of  the  citizens.     Poly- 
damidas,  intending  to  make  a  sally  forth,  was  marshalling  both 
of  them  in  battle  order,  when  one  of  the  Mendaean  Demos,  mani- 
festing with  angry  vehemence  a  sentiment  common  to  most  of 
them,  told  him  ^^  that  he  would  not  sally  forth,  and  did  not  choose 
to  take  part  in  the  contest"     Polydamidas  seized  hold  of  the  man 
to  punish  him,  when  the  mass  of  the  armed  Demos,  taking  part 
with  their  comrade,  made  a  sudden  rush  upon  the  Pcloponnesians. 
The  latter,  unprepared  for  such  an  onset,  sustained  at  first  some 
loss,  and  were  soon  forced  to  retreat  into  the  acropolis — the  rather 
as  they  saw  some  of  the  Mendasans  open  the  gates  to  the  be^egers 
without,  which  induced  them  to  suspect  a  preconcerted  betrayal. 
No  such  concert  however  existed ;  though  the  besieging  generals, 
when  they  saw  the  gates  thus  suddenly  opened,  soon  comprehended 
the  real  position  of  affairs.     But  they  found  it  impossible  to  restrain 
their  soldiers,  who  pushed  in  forthwith,  from  plundering  the  town : 
and  they  had   even  some   difficulty  in   saving  the  lives  of  the 
citizens.^ 

Mende  being  thus  taken,  the  Athenian  generals  desired  the 
body  of  the  citizens  to  resume  their  former  government,  leaving  it 
to  them  to  single  out  and  punish  the  authors  of  the  late  revolt 

«  Thucyd.  iv.  ISOj  Diodor.  xii.  72. 
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What  use  was  made  of  this  permission,  we  are  not  told  :  but  pro- 
bably most  of  the  authors   had  ahready  escaped  into  TheAthe- 
the  acropolis  along  with  Polydamidas.     Having  erected  SiTbiSS-*** 
a  wall  of  circumrallation,  round  the  acropolis,  joining  the  ?akS?^°** 
sea  at  both  ends — ^and  lefl  a  force  to  guard   it — the  {SSSiding 
Athenians  moved  away  to  begin  the   siege   at  Skione,  I^'J^^^i 
where  they  found  both  the  citizens  and  the  Pelopon-  *«  Athena, 
nesian  garrison  posted  on  a  strong  hill,  not  far  from  the  walls. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  surround  the  town  without  being  masters  of 
this  hill,  the  Athenians  attacked  it  at  once  and  were  more  fortunate 
than  they  had -been  before  Mende ;  for  they  carried  it  by  assault, 
compelling  the    defenders  to   take    refuge    in   the  town.     After 
erecting  their  trophy,  they  commenced  the  wall  of  circumvallation. 
Before  it  was  finished,  the  garrison  who  had  been  shut  up  in  the 
acropolis  of  Mende  got  into  Skione  at  night,  having  broken  out  by 
a  sudden  sally  where  the  blockading  wall  around  them  joined  the 
sea.     But  tliis  did  not  hinder  Nikias  from  prosecuting  his  opera- 
tions, so  that  SkionS  was  in  no  long  time  completely  enclosed,  and 
a  division  placed  to  guard  the  wall  of  circumvallation.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  which  Brasidas  found  on  returning 
from  the  inland  Macedonia.  Unable  either  to  recover  Mende  or 
to  relieve  Skione,  he  was  forced  to  confine  him=iclf  to  the  protection 
of  Torone.  Nikias,  however,  without  attacking  Torone,  returned 
goon  afterwards  with  his  armament  to  Athens,  leaving  Skione 
under  blockade. 

The  march  of  Brasidas  into  Macedonia  had  been  unfortunate 
in  every  way.     Nothing  but  his  extraordinary  gallantry  gxpeaition 
rescued  him  from  utter  ruin.     The  joint  force  of  himself  Jl^n^iSf 
and  Perdikkas   consisted   of  3000  Grecian   hoplites,—   jn^jJJ^ISiJJt 
Pelopon  nesian,  Akanthian,  and  Chalkidian — with  1000  J^^hibSS^"' 
Macedonian  and  Chalkidian  horse — and  a  considerable 
niunber  of  non-Hellenic  auxiliaries.     As  soon  as  they  had  got 
beyond  the  mountain-pass  into  the  territory  of  the  Lynkestse,  they 
were   met  by  Arrhibaeus,   and  a  battle   ensued,  in   which   that 
prince  was  completely  worsted.     They  halted  here  for  a  few  days, 
awaiting — before  they  pushed  forward  to  attack  the  villages  in  the 
territory  of  Arrhibaeus — the  arrival  of  a  body  of  lUyrian  mer- 
cenaries, with  whom  Perdikkas  had  concluded  a  bargain.*     At 
length  Perdikkas  became  impatient  to  advance  without  them,  while 
Brasidas,  on  the   contrary,  apprehensive  of  the  fate  of  Mende 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  131.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  124. 
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during  his  absence,  was  bent  on  returning  back.  The  dissension 
between  them  becoming  aggravated,  they  parted  company  and 
occupied  separate  encampments  at  some  distance  from  each  other 
— when  both  received  unexpected  intelligence  which  made  Per- 
dikkas  as  anxious  to  retreat  as  Brasidas.  The  Illyrians,  having 
broken  their  compact,  had  joined  Arrhibaeus,  and  were  now  in  full 
march  to  attack  the  invaders.  The  untold  number  of  these  bar- 
barians was  reported  as  overwhelming,  while  such  was  their  repu- 
tation for  ferocity  as  well  as  for  valour,  that  the  Macedonian  army 
of  Perdikkas,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  broke  up  in  the  night 
and  fled  without  orders ;  hurrying  Perdikkas  himself  along  with 
them,  and  not  even  sending  notice  to  Brasidas,  with  whom  nothing 
had  been  concerted  about  the  retreat.  In  the  morning,  the  latter 
found  Arrhibaeus  and  the  Illyrians  close  upon  him  ;  the  Mace- 
donians being  already  far  advanced  in  their  journey  homeward. 
The  contrast  between  the  man  of  Hellas  and  of  Macedonia — 
general  as  well  as  soldiers — was  never  more  strikingly 
exhibited  than  on  this  critical  occasion.  The  soldiers  of 
Brasidas,  though  surprised  as  well  as  deserted,  lost 
neither  their  courage  nor  their  discipline :  the  com- 
mander preserved  not  only  his  presence  of  mind,  but  his  full 
authority.  His  hoplites  were  directed  to  form  in  a  hollow  square 
or  oblong,  with  the  light-armed  and  attendants  in  the  centre,  for 
the  retreating  march.  Youthful  soldiers  were  posted  either  in  the 
outer  ranks,  or  in  convenient  stations,  to  run  out  swiftly  and  repel 
the  assailing  enemy ;  while  Brasidas  himself,  with  300  chosen 
men,  formed  the  rear-guard.* 

The  short  harangue  which  (according  to  a  custom   universal 
Address  of     with  Grecian  generals)  he  addressed  to  his  troops  imme- 

Brasidas  to        j«iii»i_  ii*. 

his  soldiers  diatcly  boforc  the  enemy  approached,  is  m  many  respects 
reiroat.  remarkable.  Though  some  were  Akanthians,  some 
Chalkidians,  some  Helots,  he  designates  all  by  the  honourable 
title  of  ^^  Peloponnesians."  Beassuring  them  against  the  desertion 
of  their  allies,  as  well  as  against  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
advancing  enemy — he  invokes  their  native,  homebred,  courage.' 
**  Ye  do  not  require  the  presence  of  allies  to  inspire  you  with 
bravery, — nor  do  ye  fear  superior  numbers  of  an  enemy ;  for  ye 


Retreat  of 
Rrosidiis 
and  Per- 
dikkas be- 
fore the  lUj' 
riana. 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  125. 

■  Thucyd.  iv.  126.  'AyoBois  ykp  tlvai 
vfuv  trpoff^Kti  rii  iroX^^ia,  ob  ilk  ^vfifid- 
Xotv  trapovclauf  ixdirrort,  &AA^  Hi*  olKtlcw 
iptr^Vj  KoL  fiTjUhv  T\ii$os  T§<pofiri<rOcu 
irdpMy,  of  y€  {/ati9^)  iixh  iroXirciwv  roio^ 


Twv  liicerc,  4v  ats  oh  woWol  6\iyttr  K^ 
Xovffiy^  &AA&  v\€t6yuy  /AoXAoy  4\dffa9vr 
oiK  &XXy  tikI  KTTfadfi^rot  r^9 
Svydtrr  9  lar  ^  r^  fiax^M**''' 
KpartTy. 
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belong  not  to  those  political  communities  in  which  the  larger 
lumber  governs  the  smaller,  but  to  those  in  which  a  few  men  rule 
lubjects  more  numerous  than  themselves — having  acquired  their 
X)wer  by  no  other  means  than  by  superiority  in  battle."  Next, 
Bk^Lsidas  tried  to  dissipate  the  prestige  of  the  lUyrian  name.  His 
irmy  had  already  vanquished  the  Lynkestse,  and  these  other 
barbarians  were  noway  better.  A  nearer  acquaintance  would 
soon  show  that  they  were  only  formidable  from  the  noise,  the 
gestures,  the  clashing  of  arms  and  the  accompaniments  of  their 
onset ;  and  that  they  were  incapable  of  sustaining  the  reality  of 
close  combat,  hand  to  hand.  "  They  have  no  regular  order  (said 
he)  such  as  to  impress  them  with  shame  for  dcsertfng  their  post. 
Flight  and  attack  are  with  them  in  equally  honourable  esteem, 
80  that  there  is  nothing  to  test  the  really  courageous  man :  their 
battle,  wherein  every  man  fights  as  he  chooses,  is  just  the  thing 
to  furnish  each  with  a  decent  pretence  for  running  away." — 
*'  Repel  ye  their  onset  whenever  it  comes,  and  so  soon  as  op- 
portunity oflFers,  resume  your  retreat  in  rank  and  order.  Ye  will 
soon  arrive  in  a  place  of  safety :  and  ye  will  be  convinced  that 
such  crowds,  when  their  enemy  has  stood  to  defy  the  first  onset, 
keep  aloof  with  empty  menace  and  a  parade  of  courage  which 
never  strikes — while  if  their  enemy  gives  way,  they  show  them- 
selves smart  and  bold  in  running  after  him  where  there  is  no 
danger."  ^ 

The   superiority  of  disciplined  and  regimented  force  over   dis- 
orderly numbers,  even  with  equal  individual  courage,  is  contrast 
now  a    truth  so  familiar,  that  we  require   an  effort  of  or^un  and 
imagination  to  put  ourselves  back  into  the  fifth  century  miiiiu!?J" 
before  the  Christian  eera,  when  this  truth  was  recognised  ^««"nfr 


>  Thucyd.  iv.  126.  OCtc  yip  t<£|iv 
^Xomtt  cuo'xvvBtTty  tty  Xitrcty  riya  x^p<xy 
fiia^6ft.tvof  f)  re  ^vy^  abrSav  koX  ^  tpoZos 
tmiy  ix"*^^^  Z6^aiy  rov  KdKov  i,yt^t\4yK- 
rov  icai  T^  iivZptiov  tx*^'  aifTOKpdrup  8i 
fM^xv  fidKitrr*  hy  ical  irp6^cuTiy  rov  <rc6^c<r- 
Bai  iRe  sauver)  riyi  trp^iriiyrus  wopifftif. 

So^wf  Tc  iray  rh  irpovirdpxoy  9tiyhy 
ktr'  aifT&y  Spart^  fpytp  fi^y  fipf^X^  ^'^t 
^ci  8i  fCflU  atcof  KardurwfpxoV'  *0  ^o- 
fitiyayrts  i'wi<f>fp6/Atyoy,  fcal  Brcuf  Kaiphs 
ff  K6<rfup  fcal  rd^tt  alBis  uirayaySyrtSt  U 
re  rh  i,ir<f>a\^s  Bwrtroy  iupl^fffOty  koX  yy^- 
<rc<rdc  rh  Koirhy  Srt  ol  roiovroi  6x^ot  rots 
fiky  r^y  irpdnfiy  f<f>oioy  9f^afA4yois  &iro- 
$€y  &trciXais  rh  i,y9 ptToy  /i«X- 
A4<r«i  iwiKOfiwoviriyf  oi  V  hy  cf|«- 
ffty  ahroh,  Karjk  w69as  rh  tth^vxoy  iv  ry 


off^dKu  6^tis  iwiHtiKyvyrcu. 

The  word  fiiWrjcis,  wtiich  occurs 
twice  in  this  chapter  in  r^ard  to  the 
Illyrians,  is  very  expressive  said  at  the 
same  time  difficult  to  translate  into 
any  other  language — "  what  they  seem 
on  the  point  of  doing,  but  never  real- 
ise."    See  also  i.  69. 

The  speech  of  the  Roman  consul 
Manlius,  in  describing  the  Gauls,  de- 
serves to  be  compared — *'  Procera  cor- 
pora, promissjQ  ot  rutilatce  comae,  vasta 
scuta,  prselongi  gladii:  ad  hoc  cantus 
ineuntium  pnclium,  et  ululatus  et  tri- 
pudia,  et  quatientium  scuta  in  patrium 
quendam  morem  horrondus  armorum 
crepitus :  cmnia  de  indiisirii  composita  ad 
Urrorem"  (Livj',  xxxviii.  17). 
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only  among  the  Hellenic  communities;  when  the  practice  of  all 
their  neighbours,  Illyrians,  Thracians,  Asiatics,  Epirots,  and  eteo 
Macedonians — implied  ignorance  or  contradiction  of  it.    In  respect 
to  the  Epirots,  the  difference  between  their  military  habits   and 
those   of  the    Greeks  has    been   already  noticed — having    been 
pointedly  manifested  in  the  memorable  joint  attack  on  the  Akar- 
nanian  town   of  Stratus,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war.^     Both 
Epirots  and  Macedonians  however  are  a  step  nearer  to  the  Greeks 
than  either  Thracians,  or  these  Illyrian  barbarians  against  whom 
Brasidas  was  now  about  to  contend,  and  in  whose  case  the  contrast 
comes  out  yet  more  forcibly.    It  is  not  merely  the  contrast  between 
two  modes  of  fighting  which  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  im* 
presses  upon  his  soldiers.     He  gives  what  may  be  called  a  moral 
theory  of  the   principles  on   which   that  contrast  is  founded ;  a 
theory  of  large  range,  and  going  to  the  basis  of  Grecian  social 
life,  in  peace   as  well  as  in  war.     The  sentiment,  in  each  indi- 
vidual man's  bosom,  of  a  certain  place  which  he  has  to  fill  and 
duties  which    he  has   to  perform — combined  with  fear    of  the 
displeasure  of  his  neighbours  as  well  as  of  his  own  self-reproach 
if  he  shrinks  back — but  at  the  same  time  essentially  bound  up 
with   the  feeling,  that  his  neighbours  are  under  corresponding 
obligations  towards  him — this  sentiment,  which  Brasidas  invokes 
as  the  settled  military  creed  of  his  soldiers  in  their  ranks,  was 
not  less  the  regulating  principle  of  their  intercourse  in  peace  as 
citizens  of  the  same  community.     Simple  as  the  {urinciple  may 
seem,  it  would  have  found  no  response  in  the  army  pf  Xerxes,  or 
of  the  Thracian  Sitalkes,  or  of  the  Gaul  Brennus.     Tbe  Persaan 
soldier  rushes  to  death  by  order  of  the  Great  King,  perhaps  under 
terror  of  a  whip  which  the  Great  King  commands  to  be  admims- 
tered  to  him.     The  Illyrian  or  the  Gaul  scorns  such  a  stimulus, 
and  obeys  only  the  instigation  of  his  own  pugnacity,  or  vengeance, 
or  love  01  blood,  or  love  of  booty — but  recedes  as  soon  as  tiiat 
individual  sentiment  is  either  satisfied,  or  overcome  by  fear.     It  is 
the  Greek  soldier  alone  who  feels  himself  bound  to  his  comrades 
by  ties  redprocal  and  indissoluble* — ^who  obeys  neither  the  will  of 
a  king,  nor  his  own  individual  impulse,  but  a  common  and  im- 
perative   sentiment  of  obligation — whose    honour  or    abame  is 


^  Thucyd.  ii.  81.  See  above,  chap, 
xlviii.  of  this  History. 

3  See  the  memorable  remarks  of  Hip- 
pokratds  and  Aristotle  on  the  difference 


Hellens  and  non-Hellens  (l^j^kivt^ 
De  Aere,  Locis,  et  Aquia,  c.  24,  ad. 
Littre,  sect.  116  atq.  ed.  Petenen;  Aiv* 
totel.  Politic,  vii.  Q,  1-5),  and  the  coo- 


in   respect  of  courage  between  Euro-  '  versation  between  Xerzee  and  Dema- 
peans  and  Asiatics,  as  well  as  between    ratus  (HeitKlot.  tU.  lOa,  104). 
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attached  to  his  own  place  in  the  ranks,  never  to  be  abandoned  nor 
overstepped.  Such  conceptions  of  military  duty,  established  in  the 
minds  of  these  soldiers  whom  Brasidas  addressed,  will  come  to  be 
farther  illustrated  when  we  describe  the  memorable  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  At  present  I  merely  indicate  them  as  forming  a 
port  of  that  general  scheme  of  morality,  social  and  political  as  well 
as  military,  wherein  the  Greeks  stood  exalted  above  the  nations 
who  surrounded  them. 

Bat  there  is  another  point  in  the  speech  of  Brasidas  which 
deserves  notice :  he  tells  his  soldiers — "  Courage  is  your  Appeal  of 
homebred  property :  for  ye  belong  to  communities  where-  the  right  of 
in  the  small  number  governs  the  larger,  simply  by  reason  miperior^orae. 
of  superior  prowess  in  themselves  and  conquest  by  their  ancestors." 
First,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Peloponnesian 
soldiers,  whom  Brasidas  thus  addresses,  consisted  of  Helots — the 
conquered  race,  not  the  conquerors :  yet  so  easily  does  the  military 
or  regimental  pride  supplant  the  sympathies  of  race,  that  these  men 
would  feel  flattered  by  being  addressed  as  if  they  were  themselves 
sprung  from  the  race  which  had  enslaved  their  ancestors.  Next, 
we  here  see  the  right  of  the  strongest  invoked  as  the  legitimate 
source  of  power,  and  as  an  honourable  and  ennobling  recollection, 
by  an  officer  of  Dorian  race,  oligarchical  politics,  unperverted 
intellect,  and  estimable  character.  We  shall  accordmgly  be  pre- 
pared, when  we  find  a  similar  principle  hereafter  laid  down  by  the 
Athenian  envoys  at  Melos,  to  disallow  the  explanation  of  those 
who  treat  it  merely  as  a  theory  invented  by  demagogues  and 
sophists — upon  one  or  other  of  whom  it  is  common  to  throw 
the  blame  of  all  that  is  objectionable  in  Grecian  politics  or 
morality. 

Having  finished  his  harangue,  Brasidas  gave  orders  for  retreat 
As  soon  as  his  march  began,  the  lUyrians  rushed  upon  j^  ^y. 
him   with   all   the   confidence  and  shouts    of  pursuers  B?Midlli*\? 
against  a  flying  enemy,  believing  that  they  should  com-  but^SHIi^ 
pletely  destroy  his  army.     But  wherever  they  approached  p"**®**- 
near,  the  young  soldiers  specially  stationed  for  the  purpose  turned 
upon  and  beat  them  back  with  severe  loss  ;  while  Brasidas  himself 
with   his  rear-guard   of  300  was  present  everywhere  rendering 
vigorous  aid.     When  the  Lynkestse  and  Illyrians  attacked,  the 
army  halted  and  repelled  them,  after  which   it  resumed  its  re- 
treating march.      The   barbarians  found  themselves    so   rudely 
handled,  and  with  such  unwonted  vigour — for  they  probably  had 
had  no  previous  experience  of  Grecian  troops — that  after  a  few 
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trials  they  desisted  from  meddling  with  the  army  in  its  retreat 
along  the  plain.  They  ran  forward  rapidly,  partly  in  order  to 
overtake  the  Macedonians  under  Perdikkas,  who  had  fled  before 
— partly  to  occupy  the  narrow  pass,  with  high  hills  on  each  side, 
which  formed  the  entrance  into  Lynkestis,  and  which  lay  in  the 
road  of  Brasidas.  When  the  latter  approached  this  narrow  pass, 
he  saw  the  barbarians  masters  of  it  Several  of  them  were  already 
on  the  summits,  and  more  were  ascending  to  reinforce  them ;  while 
a  portion  of  them  were  moving  down  upon  his  rear.  Brasidas 
immediately  gave  orders  to  his  chosen  300,  to  charge  up  the  roost 
assailable  of  the  two  hills,  with  their  best  speed,  before  it  became 
more  numerously  occupied — not  staying  to  preserve  compact  ranks. 
This  unexpected  and  vigorous  movement  disconcerted  the  bar- 
barians, who  fled,  abandoning  the  eminence  to  the  Greeks,  and 
leaving  their  own  men  in  the  pass  exposed  on  one  of  their  flanks.' 
The  retreating  army,  thus  master  of  one  of  the  side  hills,  was 
enabled  to  force  its  way  through  the  middle  pass,  and  to  drive 
away  the  Lynkestian  and  Illyrian  occupants.  Having  got  through 
this  narrow  outlet,  Brasidas  found  himself  on  the  higher  ground. 
His  enemies  did  not  dare  to  attack  him  farther :  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  reach,  even  in  that  day's  march,  the  first  town  or 
village  in  the  kingdom  of  Perdikkas,  called  Arnissa.  So  incensed 
were  his  soldiers  with  the  Macedonian  subjects  of  Perdikkas,  who 
had  fled  on  the  first  news  of  danger  without  giving  them  any  notice 
— that  they  seized  and  appropriated  all  the  articles  of  baggage, 
not  inconsiderable  in  number,  which  happened  to  have  beeo 
dropped  in  the  disorder  of  a  nocturnal  flight  They  even  unhar- 
nessed and  slew  the  oxen  out  of  the  baggage  carts.* 

Perdikkas  keenly  resented  this  behaviour  of  the  troops  of 
Breach  be-  Brasidas,  following  as  it  did  immediately  upon  his  own 
iidM^^Ter-  quarrel  with  that  general,  and  upon  the  mortification  of 
utte^op^M  ^^s  repulse  from  Lynkestis.  From  this  moment  he  broke 
w^"he**°'  off  his  alliance  with  the  Peloponnesians,  and  opened 
Atheniiins.     negotiations  with  Nikias,  then  engaged  in  constructing 


i 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  128.  It  is  not  possible 
clearly  to  understand  this  passage  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  ground  to 
which  it  refers.  I  presume  that  the 
regular  road  through  the  defile,  along 
which  the  main  army  of  Brasidas  passed, 
was  long  and  winding,  making  the  as- 
cent to  the  top  very  gradual,  but  at  the 
same  time  exposed  on  both  sides  from 
the  heights  above.  The  detachment  of 
300  scaled  the  steep  heights  on  one  side 


and  drove  away  the  enemy,  thus  rn^lrii^ 
it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  any 
longer  even  in  the  main  road.  But  I 
do  not  suppose,  with  Dr.  Arnold,  that 
the  main  army  of  Brasidas  followed  the 
300,  and  "  broke  out  of  the  valley  by 
scaling  one  of  its  sides :"  they  pursued 
the  main  road,  as  soon  as  it  was  cleared 
for  them. 
«  Thupyd.  iv.  127,  128. 
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lie  wall  of  blockade  round  Skione.  Such  was  the  general  faith- 
988nes8  of  this  prince,  however,  that  Nikias  required  as  a  condi- 
ion  of  the  alliance,  some  manifest  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
itentions ;  and  Perdikkas  was  soon  enabled  to  afford  a  proof  of 
Dosiderable  importance.^ 

The  relations  between  Athens  and  Peloponnesus,   since  the 
(mclusion  of  the  truce  in  the   preceding:   March,  had  Reutiom 

between 

sided   into  a  curious  combination.     In   Thrace,  war  Athens  and 
ras  prosecuted  by  mutual  understanding,  and  with  un-  nesian^o' 
bated    vigour;  but  everywhere    else    the    truce    was  Sl^^ards 
hserved.     The  main   purpose  of  the  truce,   however,  J^*^^* 
iiat   of  giving  time   for   discussions   preliminary  to  a  oiHl^inr 
efinitive  peace,  was  completely  frustrated.     The  decree  ©n'^way 
f  the  Athenian  people  (which  stands  included  in  their  ^^St^ 
ote  sanctioning  the   truce),  for  sending  and  receiving  ^^^K^"* 
Dvoys  to  negotiate  such  a  peace,  seems  never  to  have  The«»aiy- 
leen  executed. 

Instead  of  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  despatched  a  considerable 
einforcement  by  land  to  join  Brasidas ;  probably  at  his  own 
equest,  and  also  instigated  by  hearing  of  the  Athenian  armament 
low  under  Nikias  in  Pallene.  But  Ischagoras,  the  commander  of 
he  reinforcement,  on  reaching  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  found  all 
ieurther  progress  impracticable,  and  was  compelled  to  send  back 
lis  troops.  For  Perdikkas,  by  whose  powerful  influence  alone 
Srasidas  had  been  enabled  to  pass  through  Thessaly,  now  directed 
lis  Thessalian  guests  to  keep  the  new-comers  off;  which  was  far 
Qore  easily  executed,  and  was  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of* 
Perdikkas  himself,  as  well  as  an  essential  service  to  the  Athe- 
lians.* 

Ischagoras  however — with  a  few  companions  but  without  his 
irmy — made  his  way  to  Brasidas,  having  been  particularly  di- 
rected by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  state 
)f  affairs.  He  numbered  among  his  companions  a  few  select 
Spartans  of  the  military  age,  intended  to  be  placed  as  harmosts 
)r  governors  in  the  cities  reduced  by  Brasidas.  This  was  among 
the  first  violations,  apparently  often  repeated  afterwards,  of  the 
Ancient  Spartan  custom — that  none  except  elderly  men,  above  the 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  128-132.  Some  lines 
of  the  comic  poet  Hermippus  are  pre- 
served (in  the  *opfi6<popot,  Meiueke, 
Fmgm.  p.  407)  respecting  Sitalkds  and 
Pei^ikkafl .  Among  the  presents  brought 
borne  by  Dionysius  in  his  voyage,  there 


is  numbered  ''the  itch  from  Sitalk^ci, 
intended  for  the  Lacedaemonians — and 
many  shiploads  of  lies  from  Perdikkas." 
KaX  irop^  TltpHiKKOv  ^€^ri  vauirly  irdyu 
woWais. 
«  Thucyd.  iv.  132. 
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military  age,  should  be  named  to  such  posts.  Indeed  Braffidas 
himself  was  an  illustrious  departure  from  the  ancient  rule.  The 
mission  of  these  officers  was  intended  to  guard  against  the 
appointment  of  any  but  Spartans  to  such  posts — for  there  were 
no  Spartans  in  the  army  of  Brasidas.  One  of  the  new-comers, 
Klearidas,  was  made  governor  of  Amphipolis — another,  Pasitelidas, 
of  Torone.^  It  is  probable  that  these  inspecting  commissioDers 
may  have  contributed  to  fetter  the  activity  of  Brasidas.  Moreover 
the  newly- declared  hostility  of  Perdikkas,  together  with  disap- 
pointment in  the  non-arrival  of  the  fresh  troops  intended  to  join 
him,  much  abridged  his  means.  We  hear  of  only  one  exploit 
performed  by  him  at  this  time — and  that  too,  more  than  six 
months  after  the  retreat  from  Macedonia — about  January  or 
February  422  B.C.  Having  established  intelligence  with  some 
parties  in  the  town  of  Potidsea,  in  the  view  of  surprising  it,  he 
contrived  to  bring  up  his  army  in  the  night  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  and  even  to  plant  his  scaling-ladders,  without  being  di^ 
covered.  The  sentinel  carrying  and  ringing  the  bell  had  just 
passed  by  on  the  wall^  leaving  for  a  short  interval  an  unguarded 
space  (the  practice  apparently  being,  to  pass  this  bell  round  along 
Uie  walls  from  one  sentinel  to  another  throughout  the  night)— 
when  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Brasidas  took  advantage  of  the 
moment  to  try  and  mount  But  before  they  could  reach  the 
top  of  the  wall,  the  sentinel  came  back,  alarm  was  given,  and 
the  assailants  were  compelled  to  retreat.^ 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  132.  Kai  r&p  iifit&p- 
rtty  aCrciy  wapnySfuas  Ayipas  i^fjyoy 
4k  ^wdoTTiSt  Stffrt  r&y  ir6\*coy  Apxoyras 
KoBiiTTdycu  Kcd  fiii  ro7s  4yrvxov<rty 
4irirptir€iy, 

Mont  of  the  commentatora  translate 
rifidyrtty,  "young  men,"  which  is  not  the 
usual  meaning  of  the  word :  it  signifies 
**men  of  military  age**  which  includes 
both  young  and  middle-aged.  If  we 
compare  iv.  132  with  iii.  30,  v.  32.  and 
V.  116,  we  shall  see  that  ii^yrts  really 
has  this  larger  meaning:  compare  also 
/*^XP*  ^iiS*?*  ("•  46),  which  means  "until 
the  age  of  military  service  commenced." 

It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  men  taken  out  by  Ischa- 
goras  were  very  young,  for  example 
that  they  were  below  the  age  of  thirty 
— as  Manso,  O.  Miillcr,  and  Ooller  would 
have  us  believe.  It  is  enough  that  they 
were  within  the  limits  of  the  military 
age,  both  ways. 


Considering  the  extraordinary  reve- 
rence paid  to  old  age  at  Sparta,  it  is  by 
no  means  wonderful  that  old  men  should 
have  been  thought  exclusively  fitted  for 
such  commands,  in  the  ancient  customs 
and  constitution.  This  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  Xenoph.  Repub.  Laoed.  iv.  7. 

The  extensive  operations,  however,  in 
which  Sparta  became  involved  through 
the  Peloponnesdan  war,  would  render  it 
impossible  to  mAin^^n  guch  a  maxim  in 
practice:  but  at  this  moment,  the  8t«p 
was  still  recognised  as  a  departure  from 
a  received  maxim,  and  is  characterised 
as  such  by  Thucydldds  under  the  term 

I  explain  rois  ivrvxowriv  to  refer  to 
the  case  of  men  not  Sparttms  being  named 
to  these  posts :  see  in  reference  to  this 
point,  the  stress  which  Brasidas  lays  on 
the  fact  that  Klearidas  was  a  Spartan, 
Thucyd.  v.  9. 

«  Thucyd.  iv.  135. 
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In  the  absence  of  actual  war  between  the  ascendent  powers 
in  and  near  Peloponnesus,  during  the  course  of  this  ^cidenuin 
summer,  Thucydides  mentions  to  us  some  incidents  — t^e  temple 
which  perhaps  he  would  have  omitted  had  there  been  Argosacd- 
great  warlike  operations  to  describe.  The  great  temple  bumt  ^ 
of  Here,  between  Mykenae  and  Argos  (nearer  to  the  former,  and 
in  early  times  more  intimately  connected  with  it,  but  now  an 
appendage  of  the  latter ;  Mykense  itself  having  been  subjected 
and  almost  depopulated  by  the  Argeians) — enjoyed  an  ancient 
Pan-hellenic  reputation.  The  catalogue  of  its  priestesses,  seem- 
ingly with  a  statue  or  bust  of  each,  was  preserved  or  imagined 
through  centuries  of  past  time,  real  and  mythical,  beginning  with 
the  goddess  herself  or  her  immediate  nominees.  Chrysis,  an  old 
woman  who  had  been  priestess  there  for  fifty- six  years,  happened 
to  fall  asleep  in  the  temple  with  a  burning  lamp  near  to  her 
head:  the  fillet  encircling  her  head  took  fire,  and  though  she 
herself  escaped  unhurt,  the  temple  itself,  very  ancient  and  perhaps 
built  of  wood,  was  consumed.  From  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Argeians,  Chrysis  fled  to  Phlius,  and  subsequently  thought  it 
necessary  to  seek  protection  as  a  suppliant  in  the  temple  of  Athene 
Alea  at  Tegea :  Phaeinis  was  appointed  priestess  in  her  place.^ 
The  temple  was  rebuilt  on  an  adjoining  spot  by  Eupolemus  of 
ArgoB,  continuing  as  much  as  possible  the  antiquities  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  former,  but  with  greater  splendour  and  magnitude. 
Pausanias  the  traveller,  who  describes  this  second  edifice  as  a 
visitor  near  600  years  afterwards,  saw  near  it  the  remnant  of  the 
old  temple  which  had  been  bumt. 

We  hear  farther  of  a  war  in  Arcadia,  between  the  two  im- 
portant cities  of  M antineia  and  Tegea — each  attended  war  in 
by  its  Arcadian  allies,  partly  free,  partly  subject     In  ^^tu^^ 
a  battle  fought  between  them  at  Laodikion,  the  victory  {Jeiai^°" 
was  disputed.     Each  party  erected  a  trophy — each  sent  ^^^^ 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  2;  iv.  133;  Pausan.  ii. 
17,  7;  iii.  .*>»  6.  Hellanikiia  (a  contem- 
porary of  Thucydidds,  but  somewhat 
older — coming  in  point  of  age  between 
bim  and  Herodotus)  had  framed  a  chro- 
nological series  of  these  priestesses  of 
H6rd,  with  a  history  of  past  events  be- 
longing to  the  supposed  times  of  each. 
And  such  was  the  Pan-hellenic  import- 
ance of  the  temple  at  this  time,  that 
Thucydidds,  when  he  describes  accu- 
rately the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  tells  us  as  one  of  his  indica- 
tions of  time,  that  Chrysis  had  then 


been  forty-eight  years  priestess  at  the 
Hereum.  To  employ  the  series  of 
Olympic  prize-runners  and  Olympiads 
as  a  continuous  distribution  of  time, 
was  a  practice  which  had  not  yet  got 
footing. 

The  catalogue  of  these  priestesses  of 
Hdrd,  beginning  with  mythical  and  de- 
scending to  historical  names,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  inscription  belonging  to 
the  temple  of  Halikarnassus  in  Boeckh, 
Corpus  Inscr.  No.  2655:  see  Boeckh's 
Commentary,  and  Preller,  Hellanici 
Fragmenta,  p.  34,  46. 
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spoils  to  the  temple  of  Delphi.  We  shall  have  occasion  soon  to 
speak  farther  of  these  Arcadian  dissensions. 

The  BoBotians  had  been  no  parties  to  the  truce  sworn  between 
BcBotiAns,      Sparta  and  Athens  in  the  preceding  month  of  March. 

at  peace  ae  ^  a  o 

facto,  though  But  thcv  sccm  to  havc  followed  the  example  of  Sparta 

not  parties  to    ,  ,,.  «  |.,..  i       /»  t 

the  truce.—  in  abstainmff  from  hostilities  de  facto:  and  we  may 
mentofthe  conclude  that  they  acceded  to  the  request  of  Sparta  so 
by  tL'^.  far  as  to  allow  the  transit  of  Athenian  visitors  and 
sacred  envoys  through  BcBotia  to  the  Delphian  temple.  The  only 
actual  incident  which  we  hear  of  in  Bceotia  during  this  interval, 
is  one  which  illustrates  forcibly  the  harsh  and  ungenerous  ascen- 
dency of  the  Thebans  over  some  of  the  inferior  Boeotian  cities.' 
The  Thebans  destroyed  the  walls  of  Thespiae,  and  condemned  the 
city  to  remain  unfortified,  on  the  charge  of  atticmng  tendencies. 
How  far  this  suspicion  was  well-founded,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  But  the  Thespians,  far  from  being  dangerous  at  this 
moment,  were  altogether  helpless — having  lost  the  flower  of  their 
military  force  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  where  their  station  was  od 
the  defeated  wing.  It  was  this  very  helplessness,  brought  upon 
them  by  their  services  to  Thebes  against  Athens,  which  now  both 
impelled  and  enabled  the  Thebans  to  enforce  the  rigorous  sentence 
above-mentioned.* 

But  the  month  of  March  (or  the  Attic  Elaphebolion)  422  B.C.— 
the  time  prescribed  for  expiration  of  the  One  year's  truce 
— had  now  arrived.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  tliat 
this  truce  had  never  been  more  than  partially  observed.  Brasidas 
Expiration  iu  Thracc  had  disregarded  it  from  the  beginning.  Both 
for  one  yw.  the  Contracting  powers  had  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the 
of'STh*^****  anomalous  condition,  of  war  in  Thrace  coupled  with 
aS^i  peace  elsewhere.  Either  of  them  had  thus  an  excellent 
toSratlto*  pretext  for  breaking  the  truce  altogether ;  and  as  neither 
pSSTbie^m"  acted  upon  this  pretext,  we  plainly  see  that  the  para- 
SX**reu^  mount  feeling  and  ascendent  parties,  among  both,  tended 
"'rSw^n  ^  peace  of  their  own  accord,  at  that  time.  There  was 
Thrace.  nothing  cxccpt  the  interest  of  Brasidas,  and  of  those  re- 
volted subjects  of  Athens  to  whom  he  had  bound  himself,  which  kept 
alive  the  war  in  Thrace.  Under  such  a  state  of  feeling,  the  oath 
taken  to  maintain  the  truce  still  seemed  imperative  on  botli  parties 
— always  excepting  Thracian  afiairs.  Moreover  the  Athenians 
were  to  a  certain  degree  soothed  by  their  success  at  Mende  and 

1  XoT\opli.  Memorabil.  iii.  5,  6.  «  Thucyd.  iv.  133.    ' 
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l^kione,  and  by  their  acquisition  of  Perdikkas  as  an  ally,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  423  B.C.  But  the  state  of  sentiment 
between  the  contracting  parties  was  not  such  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  treat  for  any  longer  peace,  or  to  conclude  any  new  agreement ; 
though  neither  were  disposed  to  depart  from  that  which  had  been 
already  concluded. 

The  mere  occurrence  of  the  last  day  of  the  truce  made  no 
practical   difference  at  first  in  this  condition  of  things.  Noactnai 

*__  1  .  .  resumption " 

The  truce  had  expired :  either  party  might  renew  hos-  of  hoBtiiiues. 
tilities ;  but  neither  actually  did  renew  them.     To  the  truce  had 
Athenians  there  was  this  additional  motive  for  abstain-  the  mouth  of 
ing  from  hostilities  for  a  few  months  longer :  the  great  the  Pythian 
Pythian  festival  would  be  celebrated  at  Delphi  in  July  or  August.  ° 
the  beginning  of  August,  and  as  they  had  been  excluded  from 
that  holy  spot  during  all  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  the  conclusion  of  the  One  year's  truce,  their  pious 
feelings  seem  now  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  longing  towards  the 
visits,  pilgrimages,  and  festivals  connected  with  it.     Though  the 
truce  therefore  had  really  ceased,  no  actual  warfare  took  place 
until  the  Pythian  games  were  over.^ 


*  This  seema  to  me  the  most  reason- 
able sense  to  put  upon  the  much-de- 
bated paissage  of  Thucyd.  v.  1.  Tov  8' 
iiriytyyofityov  B4povs  al  fikv  4yia6<rioi 
(nroyhtd   BitK4\vtrro   fi^xpt   fS»¥   Ilv0lcov 

hvitrrfiffOM  ix  A^\ov — again  v.  2.  KKtuy 
ih  *A$fiyadovs  wtlcAs  4s  rck  hrl   Bpamis 

&c. 

Thucydidds  says  here,  that  "the 
truce  was  dissolved:'*  the  bond  im- 
posed upon  both  parties  was  untied, 
and  both  resumed  their  natural  liberty. 
But  he  does  not  say  that  "hostilities 
recommenced"  before  the  Pythia,  as 
Qbller  and  other  critics  affirm  that  he 
says.  The  interval  between  the  14th 
of  the  month  ElapheboUon  and  the 
Pythian  festival  was  one  in  which  there 
was  no  binding  truce  any  longer  in 
force,  and  yet  no  actual  hostilities  :  it 
was  an  kyoKuxh  tunroyZos,  to  use  the 
words  of  Thucydidds  when  he  describes 
the  relations  between  Corinth  and 
Athens  in  the  euauini^  year  (v.  32). 

The  word  ^«cxcif>ta  here  meims,  in 
my  judgement,  the  truce  proclaimed  at 
the  season  of  the  Pythian  festival — 
quite  distinct  from  the  truce  for  one 
vear  which  bad  expired  a  little  while 
before.     The  change  of  the  word  in  the 


course  of  one  line  from  ffvoyHaX  to  ^kc- 
X^ipia  marks  this  distinction. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  (dissenting 
both  from  M.  Boeckh  and  from  Mr. 
Clinton)  in  his  conception  of  the  events 
of  this  year.  Kleon  sailed  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Thrace  after  the  Pythian  holy 
truce,  in  the  beginning  of  August :  be- 
tween that  date  and  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, happened  the  capture  of  Tordud 
and  the  battle  of  Amphipolis.  But  the 
way  in  which  Dr.  Arnold  defends  his 
opinion  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  In 
the  dissertation  appended  to  his  second 
volume  of  Thucydidds  (p.  458),  he  says, 
"  The  words  in  Thucvdidds,  al  iytavaioi 
<nroyBai  9itK4\vyro  fitxp^  TlvBicoyt  mean, 
as  I  understand  them, — '  that  the  truce 
for  a  year  had  lusted  on  till  the  Pythian 
games,  and  then  ended:'  that  is,  instead 
of  expiring  on  the  14th  of  Elaphebolion^ 
it  had  been  tacitly  continued  nearly  four 
months  longer,  till  after  Midsummer: 
and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  Heca- 
tombsDon  that  Kleon  was  sent  out  to 
recover  Amphipolis." 

Such  a  construction  of  the  word  8tc- 
\4\vyro  appears  to  mo  not  satisfactory 
— nor  is  Dr.  Arnold's  defence  of  it,  p. 
454,  of  much  value :  (nrovS^f  iioKitup  is 
an  expression  well-known  to  Thucydidds 
(iv.  23 ;  V.  36;—"  to  dissolve  the  truce." 
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But  though  the  actioud  of  Athens  remained  unaltered,  the  talk 
Attermtion  in  *^  Atheus  became  very  different  Kleon  and  his  sup- 
SiuIKS  porters  renewed  their  instances  to  obtain  a  vigorous 
taatanlSrof  p^osccution  of  the  war,  and  renewed  them  with  great 
hilTMrSans  additional  strength  of  argument ;  the  question  being  now 
to  obuiu  a  open  to  considerations  of  political  prudence,  without  any 
proeecttUon    bindiuff  obFuration. 

of  the  war  in  ^       ,  ^ 

Thraoe.  "  At  this  time  (obsenres  Thucydides^)  the  great  ene- 

•n  opponent  mics  of  pcacc  wcrc,  Brasidas  on  one  side,  and  Kleon  on 
bis  views  the  other :  the  former,  because  he  was  in  full  success  and 
*°  **  rendered  illustrious  by  the  war — the  latter  because  he 
thought  that,  if  peace  were  concluded,  he  should  be  detected 
in  his  dishonest  politics,  and  be  less  easily  credited  in  his 
criminations  of  others."  As  to  Brasidas,  the  remark  of  the 
historian  is  indisputable.  It  would  be  wonderJiil  indeed,  if  he, 
in  whom  so  many  splendid  qualities  were  brought  out  by  the 
war,  and  who  had  moreover  contracted  obligations  with  the 
Thracian  towns  which  gave  him  hopes  and  fears  of  his  own, 
entirely  apart  from  Lacedsemon — it  would  be  wonderful  if  the 
war  and  its  continuance  were  not  in  his  view  the  paramount 
object  In  truth  his  position  in  Thrace  constituted  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  any  solid  or  steady  peace,  independently 
of  the  dispositions  of  Kleon. 

But  the  colouring  which  Thucydides  gives  to  Kleon's  support 
Kieon-an     of  the  War  is   ODCu  to  much  fireater  comment.     First 

opponent  of  .   '      ,  •  i       i  -rrt  i 

peace— his  wc  may  wcU  raise  the  question,  whether  Kleon  had  any 
mouvesaa  real  interest  in  war — ^whether  his  personal  or  party 
Thucydidte.  consequence  in  the  city  was  at  all  enhanced  by  it.  He 
no  personal  had  himsclf  uo  talcut  or  competence  for  warlike  opera- 
tions — which  tended  iu£dlibly  to  place  ascendency  In 


interest  in 
war. 


^       DC 


I  go  along  with  Boeckh  and  Mr.  Clinton 
in  construing  the  worda — except  that  I 
atrike  out  what  they  introduce  from 
their  own  imagination.  They  say — 
"The  truce  was  ended,  and  the  voar 
again  renevced,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Pythian  games."  Thucydidds  only  says, 
"That  Uie  truce  was  dissolved"— he 
does  not  aaj  " that  the  tear  tras  renewed" 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  Dr.  Arnold's 
conception  of  the  facts  that  the  words 
should  -be  translated  as  he  proposes. 
His  remarks  also  (p.  460)  upon  the  re- 
lation of  the  Athenians  to  the  Pythian 
games,  appear  to  me  just:  but  he  does 
not  advert  to  the  fact  (which  would 
lukve  strengthened  materially  what  he 
"  ere  aays)  that  the  At^emaxA  bsA  \m«u 


excluded  from  Delphi  and  from  the 
Pythian  festival  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  and  the  one  year's 
truce.  I  conceive  that  the  Pythian 
games  were  celebrated  about  July  or 
August.  In  an  earlier  part  of  this 
History  (ch.  xxviii.  vol.  iv.  Ist  edit.) 
I  said  that  they  were  celebrated  in 
autionn ;  it  ought  rather  to  be  "  towards 
the  end  of  summer.'* 

1  Thucyd.  v.   16.     KA^wv  t€  jcoI  Bpa- 

riovmo  T^  tlffirjit  ^  M^y,  M  rh  fWTux«t»' 
re  jcal  rifiuaSai  4k  rod  vohtfittv,  6  8c, 
ytyofidnis  ijirvxlas  Kara^a¥4<rr*pos  ro/i/- 
(ctv  hy  tJyai  KOKovpy&y^  koX  kwMrr&r^^s 
ZiafiiKKw,  &c. 
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the  hands  of  others,  and  to   throw  him  into  the  shade.     As  to 
his  power  of  carrying  on  dishonest  intrigues  with  success,  that 
must  depend  on  the  extent  of  his  political  ascendency.     Matter 
of  crimination  against  others  (assuming   him   to    be   careless   of 
truth  or  falsehood)  could   hardly  be  wanting  either  in   war  or 
peace.    And  if  the  war  brought  forward  unsuccessful  generals 
open  to  his  accusations,  it  would  also  throw  up  successful  generals, 
who  would  certainly  outshine  him  and  would  probably  put  him 
down.     In  the  life  which  Plutarch   has  given  us  of  Phokion,  a 
plain  and  straightforward  military  man — we  read  that  one  of  the 
frequent    and   criminative  speakers  of  Athens  (of  character  ana- 
logous to  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Kleon)  expressed  his  surprise 
on  hearing  Phokion  dissuade  the  Athenians  from  embarking  in  a 
new  war :  "  Yes  (said  Phokion),  I  think  it  right  to  dissuade  them ; 
though  I  know  well,  that  if  there  be  war,  I  shall  have  command 
over  you — if  there  be  peace,  you  will  have  command  over  ma"  * 
This  is  surely  a  more  rational  estimate  of  the  way  in  which  war 
affects  the  comparative  importance  of  the  orator  and  the  military 
officer,  than  that  which  Thucydides  pronounces  in  reference  to  the 
interests  of  Kleon.      Moreover,  when  we  come  to  follow    the  po- 
litical history  of  Syracuse,  we  shall  find  the  demagogue  Athen- 
agoras  ultra-pacific,  and   the   aristocrat   Hermokrates  far   more 
warlike.'    The  former  is  afraid,  not  without  reason,  that  war  will 
raise  into  consequence  energetic  military  leaders  dangerous  to  the 
popular  constitution.     We  may  add,  that  Kleon  himself  had  not 
been  always  warlike.     He  commenced  his  political  career  as  an 
opponent   of  Perikles,   when   the  latter   was    strenuously  main- 
taining the  necessity  and  prudence  of  beginning  the  Peloponnesian 
war.' 

But  farther — if  we  should  even  grant  that  Kleon  had  a  separate 
party-interest  in  promoting  the  war — it  will  still  remain  To  prosecuu 
to  be  considered,  whether  at  this  particular  crisis,  the  vigorously  in 
employment  of  energetic  warlike  measures  in  Thrace  attbi8tim« 
was  not  really  the  sound  and  prudent  policy  for  Athens,  pouucai 
Taking  Perikles  as  the  best  judge  of  that  policy,  we  A^iSS** 
shall  find  him  at  the  outset  of  the  war  inculcating  emphatically 
two  important  points — 1.  To  stand  vigorously  upon  the  defensive, 
maintaining  unimpaired  their   maritime  empire,  ''  keeping  their 
subject-allies  well  in  hand,"  submitting  patiently  even  to  see  Attica 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  0.  16.     Compare  '  Soo    the   Rpeeches    of  Athenagoras 

also   the    converoation   of  Menekleides  and  Hermokratds,  Thucyd.  vi.  SS-siG. 

and  Epaminondaa — Corntl.  Nepos,  £pa-  '  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  33-35. 
min.  c.  5. 
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ravaged — 2.  To  abstain  from  trying  to  enlarge  their  empire  or  to 
make  new  conquests  during  the  warJ — Consistently  with  this  well- 
defined  plan  of  action,  Perikles,  had  he  lived,  would  have  taken 
care  to  interfere  vigorously  and  betimes  to  prevent  Braadas  from 
making  his  conquests.      Had  such   interference  been  either  im- 
possible  or  accidentally  frustrated,  he  would  have   thought  no 
efforts  too  great  to  recover  them.     To  maintain  undiminished  the 
integrity  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  that  impression  of  Athenian 
force  upon  which  the  empire  rested,  was  his  cardinal  principle. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  reference  to  Thrace,  Kleon 
adhered  more  closely  than  his  rival  Nikias  to  the  policy  of  Perikles. 
It  was  to  Nikias,  more  than  to  Kleon,  that  the  fatal  mistake  made 
by  Athens  in  not  interfering  speedily  after  Brasidas  first  broke 
into  Thrace  is  to  be  imputed.     It  was  Nikias  and  his  partisans, 
desirous   of  peace  at   almost  any  price,  and  knowing  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  also  desired  it — who  encouraged  the  Athenians, 
at  a  moment  of  great  public  depression  of  spirit,  to  leave  Brasidas 
unopposed  in  Thrace,  and  rely  on  the  chance  of  negotiation  with 
Sparta  for  arresting  his  progress.     The  peace-party  at  Athens 
carried  their  point  of  the  truce  for  a  year,  with  the  promise,  and 
for  the  express  purpose,  of  checking  the   farther   conquests  of 
Brasidas ;  also  with  the  farther  promise  of  maturing  that  truce 
into  a  permanent  peace,  and  obtaining  under  the  peace  even  the 
restoration  of  Amphipolis. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  Nikias  and  his  party,  the  friends  of 
QiiesUon  of  pcacc,  and  opponents  of  Kleoa  And  the  promises  which 
they  thus  held  out  might  perhaps  appear  plausible  in 
March  b.c.  423,  at  the  moment  when  the  truce  for  one 
year  was  concluded.  But  subsequent  events  had  fnis- 
trated  them  in  the  most  glaring  manner,  and  had  even 
Si*t™  mV/  shown  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  no  such  expecta- 
oneyear.  ^Qug  could  possibly  be  realised,  while  Brasidas  was  in 
unbroken  and  unopposed  action.  For  the  Lacedaemonians,  though 
seemingly  sincere  in  concluding  the  truce  on  the  basis  of  uti 
possidetis^  and  desiring  to  extend  it  to  Thrace  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
had  been  unable  to  enforce  the  observance  of  it  upon  Brasidas, 
or  to  restrain  him  even  from  making  new  acquisitions — so  that 
Athens  never  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  truce,  exactly  in  that 
region  where  she  most  stood  in  need  of  it     Only  by  the  despatch 


peace  or  war, 
as  it  stood 
between 
Nikias  and 
Kleon,  In 
Marcli 
422  B.C., 
after  the 


»  Thucyd.  i.   142,  143,    144;    u.    13. 
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of  her  armament  to  Skione  and  M ende  had  she  maintained  herself 
in  possession  even  of  Pallene. 

Now  what  was  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  experience, 
when  the  Athenians  came  to  discuss  their  future  policy,  after  the 
truce  was  at  an  end  ?  The  great  object  of  all  parties  at  Athens 
was,  to  recover  the  lost  possessions  in  Thrace — especially  Amphi- 
polis.  Nikias,  still  urging  negotiations  for  peace,  continued  to 
hold  out  hopes  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  be  willing  to  restore 
that  place,  as  the  price  of  their  captives  now  at  Athens.  His 
connexion  with  Sparta  would  enable  him  to  announce  her  pro- 
fessions even  upon  authority.  Bijt  to  this  Kleon  might  make,  and 
doubtless  did  make,  a  complete  reply,  grounded  upon  the  most 
recent  experience : — "  If  the  Lacedaemonians  consent  to  the  resti- 
tution of  Amphipolis  (he  would  say),  it  will  probably  be  only  with 
the  view  of  finding  some  means  to  escape  performance,  and  yet  to 
get  back  their  prisoners.  But  granting  that  they  are  perfectly 
sincere,  they  will  never  be  able  to  control  Brasidas,  and  those 
parties  in  Thrace  who  are  bound  up  with  him  by  community 
of  feeling  and  interest ;  so  that  after  all,  you  will  give  them  back 
their  prisoners,  on  the  faith  of  an  equivalent  beyond  their  power  to 
realise.  Look  at  what  has  happened  during  the  truce!  So 
difibrent  are  the  views  and  obligations  of  Brasidas  in  Thrace  from 
those  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  he  would  not  even  obey  their 
order  when  they  directed  him  to  stand  as  he  was,  and  to  desist 
from  farther  conquest.  Much  less  will  he  obey  them  when  they 
direct  hii#to  surrender  what  he  has  already  got:  least  of  all, 
if  they  enjoin  the  surrender  of  Amphipolis,  his  grand  acquisition 
and  his  central  point  for  all  future  effort  Depend  upon  it,  if  you 
desire  to  regain  Amphipolis,  you  will  only  regain  it  by  energetic 
employment  of  force,  as  has  happened  with  Skione  and  Mende. 
And  you  ought  to  put  forth  your  strength  for  this  purpose  imme- 
diately, while  the  Lacedaemonian  prisoners  are  yet  in  your  hands 
— instead  of  waiting  until  after  you  shall  have  been  deluded  into 
giving  them  up,  thereby  losing  all  your  hold  upon  Lacedaemon." 

Such  anticipations  were  fully  verified  by  the  result :  for  subse- 
quent history  will  show  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  had 
bound  themselves  by  treaty  to  give  up  Amphipolis,  either  would 
not,  or  could  not,  enforce  performance  of  their  stipulation,  even 
after  the  death  of  Brasidas.  Much  less  could  they  have  done 
so  during  his  life,  when  there  was  his  great  personal  influence, 
strenuous  will,  and  hopes  of  future  conquest,  to  serve  as  increased 
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obstruction  to  them.  Such  anticipations  were  also  plainly  sug*. 
gested  by  the  recent  past :  so  that  in  putting  them  into  the  mouth 
of  Kleon,  we  are  only  supposing  him  to  reiad  the  lesson  open 
before  his  eyes. 

Now  since  the  war-policy  of  Eleon,  taken  at  this  moment  after 
Kieon'iad-  the  expiratiou  of  the  one  year's  truce,  may  be  thus 
war  at  this  shown  to  be  not  only  more  conformable  to  the  genius  of 
perfectly  Perikles,  but  also  founded  on  a  juster  estimate  of  events 
^tuiitwt  both  past  and  future,  than  the  peace-policy  of  Nikias — 
biTill^tive  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  historian,  who,  without  refuting 
fSydidto.  such  presumptions,  every  one  of  which  is  deduced  from 
his  own  narrative — ^nay,  without  even  indicating  their  existence — 
merely  tells  us  that  ^'  Kleon  opposed  the  peace  in  order  that 
he  might  cloke  dishonest  intrigues  and  find  matter  for  plausible 
crimination  *'  ?  We  cannot  but  say  of  this  criticism,  with  profound 
regret  that  such  words  must  be  pronounced  respecting  any  judge- 
ment of  Thucydides,  that  it  is  harsh  and  unfair  towards  Kleon, 
and  careless  in  regard  to  truth  and  the  instruction  of  his  readers. 
It  breathes  not  that  same  spirit  of  honourable  impartiality  which 
pervades  his  general  history.  It  is  an  interpolation  by  the  officer 
whose  improvidence  had  occasioned  to  his  countrymen  the  fatal  loss 
of  Amphipolis,  retaliating  upon  the  citizen  who  justly  accused 
him.  It  is  conceived  in  the  same  tone  as  his  unaccountable  judge- 
ment in  the  matter  of  Sphakteria. 

Rejecting  on  this  occasion  the  judgement  of  Thucydides, 
, Kleon  at  this  wc  may  Confidently  affirm  that  Kleon  had  rattonal  public 
m^reJSlSSf^  grounds  for  urging  his  countrymen  to  undertake  with 
JJh?r*AS»e-  energy  the  reconquest  of  Amphipolis.  Demagogue  and 
mM  to  Se  leather-seller  though  he  was,  he  stands  here  honourably 
He*?*?? firi-  distinguished,  as  well  from  the  tameness  and  inaction  of 
kito.  Nikias,  who   grasped    at   peace    with   hasty   credulity, 

through  sickness  of  the  efibrts  of  war — as  from  the  restless  move- 
ment, and  novelties,  not  merely  unprofitable,  but  ruinous,  which 
we  shall  presently  find  springing  up  under  the  auspices  of  Alki- 
biades.  Perikles  had  said  to  his  countrymen,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  enduring  all  the  miseries  of  pestilence,  and  were  in  a  state  of 
despondency  ^ven  greater  than  that  which  prevailed  in  b.c.  422 — 
"  You  hold  your  empire  and  your  proud  position,  by  the  condition 
of  being  willing  to  encounter  cost,  fatigue,  and  danger :  abstain 
from  all  views  of  enlarging  the  empire,  but  think  no  efibrt  too 
great  to  maintain  it  unimpaired. — ^To  lose  what  we  have  once  got 
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is  more  disgraceful  than  to  fail  in  attempts  at  acquisition." '  The 
very  same  language  was  probably  held  by  Kleon  when  exhorting 
his  countrymen  to  an  expedition  for  the  reconquest  of  Amphipolis. 
But  when  uttered  by  him,  it  would  have  a  very  different  effect 
from  that  which  it  had  formerly  produced  when  held  by  Perikles 
— and  different  also  from  that  which  it  would  now  have  produced 
if  held  by  Nikias.  The  entire  peace-party  would  repudiate  it 
when  it  came  from  Kleon, — partly  out  of  dislike  to  the  speaker, 
partly  from  a  conviction,  doubtless  felt  by  every  one,  that  an 
expedition  against  Brasidas  would  be  a  hazardous  and  painful 
service  to  all  concerned  in  it,  general  as  well  as  soldiers — partly 
also  from  a  persuasion,  sincerely  entertained  at  the  time  though 
afterwards  proved  to  be  illusory  by  the  result,  that  Amphipolis 
might  really  be  got  back  through  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians. 

If  Kleon,  in    proposing    the    expedition^  originally    proposed 
himself  as  the  commander,  a  new  ground  of  objection, 


iitions 


and  a  very  forcible  ground,  would  thus  be  furnished,  ^f^^^"^ 


peace- 


Since  everything  which  Kleon  does  is  understood  to  be  a  SS^i^  to 
manifestation  of  some  vicious  or  silly  attribute,  we  are  ™Jf^" 
told  that  this  was  an  instance  of  his  absurd  presumption,  ^mpwpoiig. 
arising  out  of  the  success  of  Pylus,  and  persuading  him  that  he  was 
the  only  general  who  could  put  down  Brasidas.  But  if  the  success 
at  Pylus  had  really  filled  him  with  such  overweening  military 
conceit,  it  is  most  unaccountable  that  he  should  not  have  procured 
for  himself  some  cqnimand  during  the  year  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  affsdr  at  Sphakteria — the  eighth  year  of  the  war :  a 
season  of  most  active  warlike  enterprise,  when  his  presumption  and 
influence  arising  out  of  the  Sphakterian  victory  must  have  been 
fresh  and  glowing.  As  he  obtained  no  command  during  this 
immediately  succeeding  period,  we  may  faurly  doubt  whether  he 
ever  really  conceived  such  excessive  personal  presumption  of  his 
own  talents  for  war,  and  whether  he  did  not  retain  after  the  affair 
of  Sphakteria  the  same  character  which  he  had  manifested  in  that 
affair-7-reluctance  to  engage  in  military  expeditions  himself,  and  a 
disposition  to  see  them  commanded  as  well  as  carried  on  by  others. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Kleon,  in  proposing  the  expedition 
against  Amphipolis,  originally  proposed  to  take  the  command  of  it 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  63.  T^j  8^  ir6Kttts  Cftas 
(iKhs  T^  rtfiM/i4ytfi  iwh  rov  ipxtiy,  4^^P 
iToyrts  iydkxtadt,  /3ot}9eiy,  ica2  /jlii 
^tiytiy  rohs  vSyovs  ^  fi^^  '''^  rtfi^s 
Sic^jcciv,  Sec.  c.  02.  atffxioy  8^,  fx^*^^ 
i^^euptBrjrai  ^  KT9tfA4yovs  arux^<rcu.    Con- 


trast the  tenor  of  the  two  speeches  of 
Periklds  (Thucyd.  i.  140-144;  ii.  60-64) 
with  the  description  which  Thucydidds 
gives  of  the  simple  **  avuidiuioe  of  risk  " 
(ri  iutlyivyoy)  which  characterised  Nikias 
(▼.  16), 
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himself:  I  think  it  at  least  equally  probable,  that  his  oripnal  wish 
was  to  induce  Nikias  or  the  Strategi  to  take  the  command  of  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  Sphakteria.  Nikias  doubtless  opposed  the  expe- 
dition as  much  as  he  could.  When  it  was  determined  by  the 
people,  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  he  would  peremptorily  decline 
the  command  for  himself,  and  would  do  all  he  could  to  force 
it  upon  Kleon,  or  at  least  would  be  better  pleased  to  see  it  under 
his  command  than  under  that  of  any  one  else.  He  would  be  not 
less  glad  to  exonerate  himself  from  a  dangerous  service,  than  to 
see  his  rival  entangled  in  it.  And  he  would  have  before  him  the 
same  alternative  which  he  and  his  friends  had  contemplated  wiUi 
so  much  satisfaction  in  the  affair  of  Sphakteria;  either  the 
expedition  would  succeed,  in  which  case  Amphipolis  would  be 
taken — or  it  would  fail,  and  the  consequence  would  be  the  ruin 
of  Kleon.  The  last  of  the  two  was  really  the  more  probable 
at  Amphipolis— as  Nikias  had  erroneously  imagined  it  to  be  at 
Sphakteria. 

It  is  easy  to  see  however  that  an  expedition  proposed  under 
these  circumstances  by  Kleon,  though  it  might  command  a 
majority  in  the  public  assembly,  would  have  a  large  proportion 
of  the  citizens  unfavourable  to  it,  and  even  wishing  that  it  might 
fail.  Moreover,  Kleon  had  neither  talents  nor  experience  for 
commanding  an  army  ;  so  that  the  being  engaged  under  his  com- 
mand in  fighting  against  the  ablest  officer  of  the  time,  could 
inspire  no  confidence  to  any  man  in  putting  op  his  armour.  From 
all  these  circumstances  united,  political  as  well  as  military,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  hoplites  whom  he  took  out  with  him 
went  with  much  reluctance.*  An  ignorant  general  with  unwilling 
soldiers,  many  of  them  politically  disliking  him,  stood  little  chance 
of  wresting  Amphipolis  from  Braaidas.  But  had  Nikias  or  the 
Strategi  done  their  duty  and  carried  the  entire  force  of  the  city 
under  competent  command  to  the  same  object,  the  issue  would 
probably  have  been  different  as  to  gain  and  loss — certainly  very 
different  as  to  dishonour. 

Kleon  started  from  Peiraeus,  apparently  towards  the  beginning 
ii.r.422.  of  August,  with  1200  Athenian,  Lemnian,  and  Imbrian 
du^a*n"'  hoplites,  and  300  horsemen — troops  of  excellent  quality 
JJJhit"^'^  and  condition ;  besides  an  auxiliary  force  of  allies 
^TxttLk^''  (number  not  exactly  known)  and  thirty  triremes.  This 
Torone.  armament  was  not  of  magnitude  at  all  equal  to  the  taking 
of  Amphipolis;  for  Brasidas  had  equal  numbers,  besides  all  the 

*  Thucyd.  v.  7.  jcol  otKoOty  &s  Aicovrts  ahr^  ^wri\9op. 
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advantaged  of  the  position.  But  it  was  a  part  of  the  scheme 
of  Kleon,  on  arriving  at  Eion,  to  procure  Macedonian  and  Thracian 
reinforcements  before  he  commenced  his  attack.  He  first  halted 
in  bis  voyage  near  Skione,  from  which  place  he  took  away  such  of 
the  hoplites  as  could  be  spared  from  the  blockade.  He  next  sailed 
across  the  Gulf  from  Pallene  to  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  to  a  place 
called  the  Harbour  of  the  Kolophonians  near  Torone.^  Having 
here  learnt  that  neither  Brasidas  himself^  nor  any  considerable 
Feloponnesian  garrison,  were  present  in  Turone,  he  landed  his 
forces,  and  marched  to  attack  the  town — sending  ten  triremes  at 
the  same  time  round  a  promontory  which  separated  the  harbour  of 
the  Kolophonians  from  Torone,  to  assail  the  latter  place  from 
seaward. 

It  happened  that  Brasidas,  desiring  to  enlarge  the  fortified 
circle  of  Torone,  had  broken  down  a  portion  of  the  old  wall,  and 
employed  the  materials  in  building  a  new  and  larger  wall  enclosing 
the  proasteion  or  suburb.  This  new  wall  appears  to  have  been 
still  incomplete  and  in  an  imperfect  state  of  defence.  Pasitelidas, 
the  Feloponnesian  commander,  resisted  the  attack  of  the  Athenians 
as  long  as  he  could ;  but  when  already  beginning  to  give  way,  he 
saw  the  ten  Athenian  triremes  sailing  into  the  harbour,  which  was 
hardly  guarded  at  all.  Abandoning  the  defence  of  the  suburb,  he 
hastened  to  repel  these  new  assailants,  but  came  too  late,  so  that 
the  town  was  entered  from  both  sides  at  once.  Brasidas,  who  was 
not  far  ofi*,  rendered  aid  with  the  utmost  celerity,  but  was  yet 
at  five  miles'  distance  from  the  city,  when  he  learnt  the  capture 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  unsuccessfully.  Pasitelidas  the  com- 
mander, with  the  Feloponnesian  garrison  and  the  Toronsean  male 
population,  were  despatched  as  prisoners  to  Athens;  while  the 
Toronaean  women  and  children,  by  a  fate  but  too  common  in  those 
days,  were  sold  as  slaves.' 

After  this  not  unimportant  success,  Kleon  sailed  round  the 
promontory  of  Athos  to  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  within 
three  miles  of  Amphipolis.  From  hence,  in  execution  of  his 
original  scheme,  he  sent  envoys  to  Perdikkas,  urging  him  to  lend 


1  The  town   of  Tordnd  was  situated 
Dear  the    extremity  of  the   Sithonian 

?9ninsula,  on  the  side  looking  towards 
allend.  But  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  town  comprehended  all  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  on  both 
rides,  including  the  terminating  point 
Cape  Ampelos — "ApurtKoy  r^y  Topvyatriy 
tucp^y  (Uerodot.  yii.  122).    Herodotus 

VOL.  IV.  2   N 


calls  the  Singitic  Gulf,  BiKtunray  r^y 
iyrioy  Top^yris  (vii.  122). 

The  ruins  of  Toroud,  bearing  the  an- 
cient name,  and  Kufo,  a  land-looked 
harbour  near  it,  are  still  to  be  seen 
(Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
Tol.  iii.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  119). 

«  Thucyd.  v.  3. 
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effective  aid  as  the  ally  of  Athens  in  the  attack  of  Amphipolia, 
SViSl^  with  his  whole  forces;  and  to  Polles  the  king  of  the 
sendii  envoys  Thracian  Odomantes,  inviting:  him  also  to  come  with  as 

to  invite  ,  . 

Macedonian    manv  Thracian  mercenaries  as  could  be  levied.      The 

and  Tbracian    -,,  ,    •^.  ,         rr%,  ...  a  i  •       i* 

auxiliaries.  Edomans,  the  ibracian  tnbe  nearest  to  Amphipolis, 
tiouofhis  took  part  with  Brasidas.  The  local  influence  of  the 
wiOihisK-  banished  Thucydides  would  no  longer  be  at  the  ser- 
waitinjfor*  vicc  of  Athcus — much  less  at  the  service  of  Kleon. 
liwies?'**  Awaiting  the  expected  reinforcements,  ELleon  employed 
himself,  first  in  an  attack  upon  Stageirus  in  the  Strymonic  Gulf, 
which  was  repulsed — next  upon  Galepsus,  on  the  coast  opposite  the 
island  of  Thasos,  which  was  successful.  But  the  reinforcements  did 
not  at  once  arrive,  and  being  too  weak  to  attack  AmphipoUs  without 
them,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  inactive  at  Eion ;  while  Brasidas 
on  his  side  made  no  movement  out  of  Ampliipolis,  but  contented 
himself  with  keeping  constant  watch  over  the  forces  of  Kleon, 
the  view  of  which  he  commanded  from  his  station  on  the  hill 
of  Kerdylion,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  communicating 
with  Amphipolis  by  the  bridge.  Some  days  elapsed  in  such 
inaction  on  both  sides.  But  the  Athenian  hoplites,  becoming 
impatient  of  doing  nothing,  soon  began  to  give  vent  to  those 
feelings  of  dislike  which  they  had  brought  out  from  Athens 
against  their  general,  "whose  ignorance  and  cowardice  (says 
the  historian)  they  contrasted  with  the  skill  and  bravery  of  his 
opponent."  ^  Athenian  hoplites,  if  they  felt  such  a  sentiment,  were 
not  likely  to  refrain  from  manifesting  it  And  Kleon  was  pre- 
sently made  aware  of  the  fact  in  a  manner  sufficiently  painful 
to  force  him  against  his  will  into  some  movement ;  which  however 
he  did  not  intend  to  be  anything  else  than  a  march  for  the  purpose 
of  surveying  the  ground  all  round  the  city,  and  a  demonstration  to 
escape  the  appearance  of  doing  nothing — being  aware  that  it  was 
impossible  to  attack  the  place  with  any  effect  before  his  reinforce- 
ments arrived. 

To  comprehend  the  important  incidents  which  followed,  it  b 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  topography  of  Amphipolis, 
as  far  as  we  can  understand  it  on  the  imperfect  evidence  before  us. 
That  city  was  placed  on  the   left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  on  a 


k 


>  Tbucyd.  v.  7.     'O   B^    K\4wy  rioos 

voirjarai  thrtp  BpcurlBas  irpoiT^Bix^ro. 
T«i'  7ip  (rrparicffT&y  i^x'^^l^^^^^  /*•»'  '''fi 
^Bpq,  aya\oyi(ofi4ycov  8^  t^y  iKtivov 
rjyffjLoyiay^  vphs  oXay  ifAwtiplay  Kol  r6\' 


fituf  i».t9  olas  iofmtmifiwr^vTis  ical  ita- 
Xtucias  ytt^arotro,  xai  oXxoBtv  i^s  Airorrcf 
abr^  ^vyrjKdoPf  Al<r06fA€yos  rhy  Bpovp, 
Kol  ob  ^v\6fjityos  aifTohs  8i^  rh  iy  nf 
ain-^  Ka0fifA4yovs  fiap^yt<r$ai,  iiyaXafiiiP 


n.Ay  TO  UJ-TTSTSATE 

TBB  BATTliE  OF  AMHUrOXIS 
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conspicuous  hill  around  which  the  river  makes  a  bend,  first  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  then,  after  a  short  course  to  the  south- 
ward, back  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Amphipolis  had  for 
its  only  artifical  fortification  one  long  wall ;  which  began  near  the 
point  north-east  of  the  town,  where  the  river  narrows  again  into 
a  channel,  after  passing  through  the  lake  Kerkinitis — ascended 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  crossing  the  ridge  which  connects 
it  with  Mount  Pangseus, — and  then  descended  so  as  to  touch 
the  river  again  at  another  point  south  of  the  town — thus  being  as 
it  were  a  string  to  the  highly-bent  h6ir  formed  by  the  river.  On 
three  sides,  north,  west,  and  south,  the  city  was  defended  only  by 
the  Strymon.  It  was  thus  visible  without  any  intervening  wall  to 
spectators  from  the  side  of  the  sea  (south),  as  well  as  from  the  side 
of  the  continent  (or  west  and  north*).  At  some  little  distance 
below  the  point  where  the  wall  touched  the  river  south  of  the  city, 
was  the  bridge,^  a  communication   of  great  importance  for  the 


yvy 


>  Thucyd.    iv.    102.      'Air^    t^j 

trrt  ^1^  iift^Srtpa  wtpi^^iotrros  rod  "Xrp^ 
fiovoSf  8t^  T^  wtpt4x*ii'  a^rijyf  tc^X*' 
fieucp^  iiwoXafiiify  ix  wotofiov  is  worofjihvy 
wtpiifKuni  is  BdXMTffdy  rt  koI  r^y  Ijwttpoy 

*0  KciXXtyipvpos  woreLfjAs  'Xrp^fAOfy, 
Euripid.  RhesuB,  346. 

I  annez  a  plan  which  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  hill  of  Amphipolis  and 
the  circumjacent  territory :  compare 
the  plan  in  Colonel  heske,  Travela  in 
Nortbem  Qreece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxv.  p. 
191,  and  that  (from  Mr.  Hawkimi) 
which  is  annexed  to  the  third  volume 
of  Dr.  Arnold's  Thucydidds,  combined 
with  a  Dissertation  which  appears  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  same  work, 
p.  450.  See  also  the  remarks  in  Kutzen, 
De  Atheniensium  imperio  circa  Stry- 
luonem,  ch.  ii.  p.  lS-21;  Weissenbom, 
Beitrage  zur  genaueren  Erfonschung  der 
alt-griechischen  Qeschichte,  p.  152-156: 
(yOUHin^ry,  Voyage  dans  la  Macddoine, 
vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  124  seq. 

Colonel  L^ke  supposes  the  ancient 
bridge  to  have  been  at  the  same  point 
of  the  river  as  the  modem  bridge ;  that 
is  north  of  Amphipolis,  and  a  little 
westward  of  the  comer  of  the  lake. 
On  this  point  I  di£fer  from  him,  and 
have  placed  it  (with  Dr.  Arnold)  near 
the  south-eastern  end  of  the  reach  of 
the  Strymon,  which  flows  round  Am- 
phipolis. "But  there  is  another  circum- 
stance, in  which  Colonel  Leake's  narra- 
tive correots  a  material  error  in  Dr. 


Arnold's  Dissertation.  Colonel  Leake 
particularly  notices  the  high  ridge  which 
connects  the  hill  of  Amphipolis  with 
Mount  Pangseus  to  the  eastward  (pp. 
182,  183,  191-194),  whereas  Dr.  Arnold 
represents  them  as  separated  by  a  deep 
ravine  (p.  451)  :  upon  which  latter 
supposition  the  whole  account  of  Kleon's 
march  and  survey  appears  to  me  unin- 
telligible. 

The  epithet  which  Thucydidte  gives 
to  Amphipolis,  "conspicuous  both  to- 
wards the  sea  and  towards  the  land," 
which  occasions  some  perplexity  to  the 
conmientators,  appears  to  me  one  of 
obvious  propriety.  Amphipolis  was 
indeed  situated  on  a  hiU ;  so  were 
many  other  towns:  but  its  peculiarity 
was,  that  on  three  sides  it  had  no  wall 
to  interrupt  the  eye  of  the  spectator: 
one  of  those  sides  was  towards  the  sea. 

Kutzen  and  Cousin^nr  make  the  long 
wall  to  be  a  segment  of  a  cur\'e  highly 
bent,  touching  the  river  at  both  ends. 
But  1  agree  with  Weissenbom  that  this 
is  inadmissible ;  and  that  the  words 
"long  wall"  imply  something  near  a 
straight  direction. 

'  *Aw4x*i  8^  fh  w6\tirfAa  irXiop  r^t 
8ta3ct<rc«s:  see  a  note  a  few  pages  ago 
upon  these  words.  This  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  that  the  bridge  was  at 
any  considerable  distance  from  the  ex- 
treme point  where  the  long  wall  touched 
the  river  to  the  south  :  but  this  latter 
point  was  a  good  way  off  from  the  town 
properly  so  called — which  occupied  the 
higher  slope  of  the  hill.    We  are  not  to 
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whole  country,  .'which  connected  the  territory  of  Amphipolis  with 
that  of  Argilus.  On  the  western  or  right  bank  of  the  river, 
bordering  it  and  forming  an  outer  bend  corresponding  to  the  bend 
of  the  river,  Wiis  situated  Mount  Kerdylium.  In  fact,  the  course 
of  the  Strymon  is  here  determined  by  these  two  steep  eminences, 
Kerdylium  on  the  west 'and  the  hill  of  Amphipolis  on  the  east, 
between  which  it  flows. .  fAt  the  time  when  Brasidas  first  took  the 
place,  the  bridge  was  totally  unconnected  with  the  long  city  wall. 
jH^^t  during  the  intervening  eighteen  months,  he  had  erected 
a^  palisade  work  (probably  an  earthen  bank  topped  with  a  palisade) 
connecting  the  two.  By  means  of  this  palisade,  the  bridge  was 
thus  at  the  time  of  Kleon*B  expedition  comprehended  within  the 
fortifications  of  the  city ;  so  that  Brasidas,  while  keeping  watch  on 
Mount  Kerdylium,  could  pass  over  whenever  he  chose  into  the 
city,  without  impediment.^ 


^ 


suppose  that  the  whole  space  between 
the  long  wall  and  the  river  was  covered 
by  buildings. 

»  Thucyd,  v.  10.  Ka2  6  ftiv  (Brasidas) 
Karai  rks  M  rh  (rra^pwfia  tr^Kas,  Koi  rits 
wp^as  rov  ficucpov  rtlxovs  rirt  itrros 
i^fKdity,  i$u  lip6fjup  tV  ^S^i'  radrriy 
cu0€tay,  ^irtp  yvVf  &C. 

The  explanation  which  I  have  here 
given  to  the  word  trra^pafta  is  not 
given  by  any  one  else;  but  it  appears 
to  me  the  only  one  calculated  to  impart 
clearness  said  consistency  to  the  whole 
narrative. 

When  Brasidas  surprised  Amphipolis 
first,  the  bridge  was  completely  uncon- 
nected with  the  Long  Wall,  and  at  a 
certain  distance  from  it.  But  when 
Thucydid6d  wrote  his  history,  there 
were  a  pair  of  connecting  loalls  between 
the  bridge  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
citv  as  they  then  stood  —  o6  KoBtTro 
relxn  &(rxfp  vvv  (iv.  103):  the  whole 
fortifications  of  the  city  had  been  altered 
during  the  intermediate  period. 

Now  the  question  is — was  the  Long 
Wall  of  Amphipolis  connected,  or  un- 
connected, with  the  bridge,  at  the  time 
of  the  conflict  between  Brasidas  and 
Kleon?  Whoever  reads  the  narrative 
of  ThucydidSs  attentively  will  see,  I 
think,  that  they  must  have  been  con- 
nected, though  ThucydidSs  does  not  in 
express  terms  specify  the  fact.  For  if 
the  bridge  had  been  detached  from  the 
wall,  as  it  was  when  Brasidas  surprised 
the  place  first — the  hill  of  Kerdylium 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  would 
have  been  an  unsafe  position  for  him  to 


occupy.  He  might  have  been  cut  off 
from  Amphipolis  by  an  enemy  attack- 
ing the  brieve.  But  we  shall  find  him 
remaining  quietly  on  the  hill  of  Ker- 
dylium with  the  perfect  security  of 
entering  Amphipolis  at  any  moment 
that  he  chose.  If  it  be  urged,  that  the 
bridge,  though  unconnected  with  the 
Long  Wall,  might  still  be  under  a 
strong  separate  guard,  I  reply,  that  on 
that  supposition  an  enemy  m>m  Eion 
would  naturallv  attack  the  bridge  first. 
To  have  to  deiend  a  bridge  completely 
detached  from  the  city,  simply  by 
means  of  a  large  constant  guard,  would 
materially  aggravate  the  difficulties  of 
Brasidas.  If  it  had  been  possible  to 
attack  the  bridge  separately  from  the 
city,  something  must  have  been  said 
about  it  in  describing  the  operations  of 
Kleon,  who  is  represented  as  finding 
nothing  to  meddle  with  except  the  for- 
tifications of  the  town. 

Assuming  then  that  there  was  such  a 
line  of  connexion  between  the  bridge 
and  the  Long  Wall,  added  by  Brasidaa 
since  his  first  capture  of  the  place — I 
know  no  meaning  so  natural  to  give 
to  the  word  <rravpo»yLa.  No  other  dis- 
tinct meaning  is  proposed  by  any  one. 
There  was  of  course  a  eate  (or  more 
than  one)  in  the  Long  WaU,  leading 
into  the  space  enclosed  by  the  palisade; 
thix>ugh  this  gate  Brasidias  would  enter 
the  town  when  he  crossed  from  Ker- 
dylium. This  gate  is  called  by  Thucy- 
didds  al  M  rh  ffra^pct/M  w6?iat.  There 
must  have  been  also  a  gate  (or  more 
than  one)  in  the  paUaada  itself,  leading 
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In  the  march  which  Kleon  now  undertook,  he  went  up  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge  (which  runs  nearly  in  an  easterly  direc-  ^^j^^^^ 
tion  from  Amphipolis  to  Mount  Panffseus)  in  order  to  murmuri  to 

,*■*,  ...  make  a  d«- 

survey  the  city  and  its  adjoinine:  eround  on  the  northern  monstnitioo 
and  north-eastern  side,  which  he  had  not  yet  seen ;  that  fit>m  Eton 
is,  the  side  towards  the  lake,  and  towards  Thrace^ —  waiiaof 
which  was  not  visible  from  the  lower  ground  near  Eion.  to™S»n!!*  ' 
The  road  which  he  was  to  take  from  Eion  lay  at  a  small  u>p  of  the 
distance  eastward  of  the  city  long  wall,  and  from  the  rent^^^ 
palisade  which    connected   that  wall  with   the   bridge.  Amphipoiis. 
But  he  had  no  expectation  of  being  attacked  in  his  march — the 
rather  as  Brasidas  with  the  larger  portion  of  his  force  was  visible 
on  Mount  Kerdylium.     Moreover  the  gates  of  Amphipolis  were 
all  shut — not  a  man  was  on  the  wall — nor  were  any  symptoms 
of  movement  to  be  detected.     As  there  was  no  evidence  before 
him  of  intention  to  attack,  he  took  no  precautions,  and  marched  in 
careless  and  disorderly  array .^     Having  reached  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  and  posted  his  army  on  the  strong  eminence  fronting  the 
highest  portion  of  the  Long  Wall,  he  surveyed  at  leisure  the  lake 
before  him,  and  the  side  of  the  city  which  lay  towards  Thrace — or 
towards  Myrkinus,  Drabeskus,  &c. — thus  viewing  all  the  descending 


into  the  space  without :  bo  that  passen- 
gers or  cattle  traversing  the  bridge  from 
the  westward  and  going  to  Myrkinus 
(tf.  g.)  would  not  necessarily  be  obliged 
to  turn  out  of  their  way  and  into  the 
town  of  Amphipolis. 

On  the  plan  which  I  have  here  given, 
the  line  running  nearly  from  north  to 
south  represents  the  Long  Wall  of 
Agnon,  touching  the  river  at  both 
ends,  and  bounding  as  well  as  forti- 
fying the  town  of  Amphipolis  on  its 
eastern  side. 

The  shorter  line,  which  cuts  off  the 
southern  extremity  of  this  Long  Wall, 
and  joins  the  river  immediately  below 
the  bridge,  represents  the  ara^pct/ta  or 
palisade:  probably  it  was  an  earthen 
mound  and  ditch,  with  a  strong  palisade 
at  the  top. 

By  means  of  this  palisade,  the  bridge 
was  included  in  the  fortifications  of 
Amphipolis,  and  Brasidas  could  pass 
over  from  Mount  Kerdylium  into  the 
city  whenever  he  pleased. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  7  —  compare  Colonel 
Leake,  /.  c.  p.  182 — ainos  iOtaro  r6 
kifiyAits  rov  ^rpifJLoyoSt  koI  r^y  Biaiy 
Trjs  x6\tws  4x\  r^  ^p4<c]7»  ^s  ^X^'* 

'  Thucyd.  v.  7.     Karit,  $4ay  9h  fAoKkov 


1^  ikyafiodviiv  rov  xoopiov^  kqUL  t^p 
fJL^l(o»  'wapaffKttAiy  'wtoUiitviv^  ohx  &s  r^ 
kffipaXtiy  ^y  iu^ayKaCflTciit  ''tpiax^^^^t 
&^X'  i»s  k{ik\^  wtpurriis  fii^  alpiiattv  r^p 

The  words  oix  &f  f^  iiapaXu,  &;c., 
do  not  refer  to  /itifw  wapaaxtx/^Vt  as 
the  Scholiast  (with  whom  Dr.  Arnold 
agrees)  considers  them,  but  to  the 
genend  purpose  and  dispositions  of 
Kleon.  *'  He  marched  up,  not  like 
one  who  will  have  more  than  sufficient 
means  of  safety,  in  case  of  being  put 
on  his  defence ;  but  like  one  who  is 
going  to  surround  the  city  and  take  it 
at  once.*' 

Nor  do  these  last  words  represent 
any  real  design  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  Kleon  (for  Amphipolis  from  its  lo- 
cality  could  not  be  really  surrwmded)^  but 
are  merely  given  as  illustrating  the 
careless  confidence  of  his  march  from 
Eion  up  to  the  ridge:  in  the  same 
manner  as  Herodotus  describes  the  for- 
ward rush  of  the  Persians  before  the 
battle  of  Platflca,  to  overtake  the  Greeks 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  running 
away — Ktd  olroi  fxkp  fiofj  r§  ical  4fi/Xy 
i-rfiaay,  its  ipapwaaSfitPot  robs 
"ZWfipas  (ix.  59):  compare  viii.  28. 
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portion  of  the  Long  Wall  northward  towards  the  Strymon.  The 
perfect  quiescence  of  the  city  imposed  upon  and  e?en  astonished 
him.  It  seemed  altogether  undefended,  and  he  almost  fancied, 
that  if  he  had  brought  battering  engines,  he  could  have  taken 
it  forthwith.*  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  there  was  no  enemy 
prepared  to  fight,  he  took  his  time  to  survey  the  ground ;  while  his 
soldiers  became  more  and  more  relaxed  and  careless  in  their  trim 
— some  even  advancing  close  up  to  the  walls  and  gates. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  was  soon  materially  changed.  Brasidas, 
knowing  that  the  Athenian  hoplites  would  not  long 
endure  the  tedium  of  absolute  inaction,  calculated  that 
by  affecting  extreme  backwardness  and  apparent  fear,  he 
should  seduce  Kleon  into  some  incautious  movement,  of 
which  advantage  might  be  taken.  His  station  on  Mount 
Kerdylium  enabled  him  to  watch  the  march  of  the  Athe- 
nian army  from  Eion,  and  when  he  saw  them  pass  up 
along  the  road  outside  of  the  long  wall  of  Amphipolis,'  he  imme- 
diately crossed  the  river  with  his  forces  and  entered  the  town.  But 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  march  out  and  offer  them  open  battle. 
For  his  army,  though  equal  in  number  to  theirs,  was  extremely  in- 
ferior in  arms  and  equipment  ;^  in  which  points  the  Athenian  force 
now  present  was  so  admirably  provided,  that  his  own  men  would 
not  think  themselves  a  match  for  it,  if  the  two  armies  faced  each 
other  in  open  field.  He  relied  altogether  on  the  effect  of  sudden 
sally  and  well-timed  surprise,  when  the  Athenians  should  have  been 
thrown  into  a  feeling  of  contemptuous  security  by  an  exaggerated 
show  of  impotence  in  their  enemy. 

Having  offered  the  battle  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Athene, 
Brasidas  called  his  men  together  to  address  to  them  the  usual 


BnsidMat 
first  on 
Mount  Ker> 
dylium— 
presently 
moves  into 
the  town 
across  the 
bridge.    His 
exhortation 
to  his 
soldiers. 


*  Thucyd.  v.  7.  fiirrf  koI  firixoy^s 
8tc  o6  KOTjiXdty  ^X^^t  ofiaprciK  itdxti* 
i\f7v  ykp  hy  r^y  ir6\iy  9tit.  ro  ip^fioy. 

I  apprehend  that  the  verb  KarrjXBty 
refers  to  the  coming  of  the  armament 
to  Eion,  analogous  to  what  is  said 
y.  2,  fcaT^irXci;(rfK  is  rdy  Topwaitty 
\ifi4ya  :  compare  i.  51,  iii.  4,  &c.  The 
march  from  Eion  up  to  the  ridge  could 
not  well  be  expressed  by  the  word 
KarfjXBty :  but  the  arrival  of  the  expe- 
dition at  the  Strvmon,  the  place  of  its 
destination,  might  be  so  described. 
Battering-engines  would  be  brought 
from  nowhere  else  but  from  Athens. 

Dr.  Arnold  interprets  the  word  kut- 
ri\$ty  to  mean  that  Kleon  had  first 
marched  up  to  a  higher  point,  and  then 
descended  from  this  point  upon  Am- 


phipolis.  But  I  contest  the  correctness 
of  this  assumption,  as  a  matter  of  to- 
pography. It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  Kleon  ever  reached  any  point 
higher  than  the  summit  of  the  hill  and 
wall  of  Amphipolis.  Besidee,  even  if 
he  had  reached  a  higher  point  of  the 
mountain,  he  could  not  well  talk  of 
"  bringing  down  battering-machines /rom 
that  point" 

'  Thucyd.  y.  6.  Bpaarldas  8i— Arrf- 
KiB^TO  KoiX  ahrbs  M  r^  KcpSvAiy*  4ffr\ 
8^  rb  x^P^^^  rovro  r&y  ^KpyiXittv,  wipoM 
rov  troTOfiovt  oh  iroktf  kir^xoy  rxtt 
*Afiiptir6K9»s,  Kol  Kar€^a(ytro  iriy- 
ra  aitr  6$ty,  &irr9  oIk  tiy  f\a$ty 
a^rSB^y  dpfi^fityos  6  K\4cty  t% 
ar  pttr^,  &c. 

»  Thucyd.  v.  8. 
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encouragements  prior  to  an  engagement  After  appealing  to  the 
Dorian  pride  of  his  Peloponnesians,  accustomed  to  triumph  over 
lonians,  he  explained  to  them  his  design  of  relying  upon  a  bold 
and  sudden  movement  with  comparatively  small  numbers,  against 
the  Athenian  army  when  not  prepared  for  it^ — when  their  courage 
was  not  wound  up  to  battle  pitch — and  when,  after  carelessly 
mounting  the  hill  to  survey  the  ground,  they  were  thinking  only  of 
quietly  returning  to  quarters.  He  himself  at  the  proper  moment 
would  rush  out  from  one  gate,  and  be  foremost  in  conflict  with  the 
enemy.  Klearidas,  with  that  bravery  which  became  him  as  a 
Spartan,  would  follow  the  example  by  sallying  out  from  another 
gate ;  and  the  enemy,  taken  thus  unawares,  would  probably  make 
little  resistance.  For  the  Amphipolitans,  this  day  and  their  own 
behaviour  would  determine  whether  they  were  to  be  allies  of 
Lacedsemon,  or  slaves  of  Athens — perhaps  sold  into  captivity, 
or  even  put  to  death,  as  a  punishment  for  their  recent  revolt 

These  preparations,  however,  could  not  be  completed  in  secrecy. 
Brasidas  and  his  army  were  perfectly  visible  while  de-  Kieon  tries 
scending  the  hill  of  Kerdylium,  crossing  the  bridge  and  ret^ 
entering  Amphipolis,  to  the  Athenian  scouts  without  Moreover, 
so  conspicuous  was  the  interior  of  the  city  to  spectators  without, 
that  the  temple  of  Athene,  and  Brasidas  with  its  ministers  around 
him  performing  the  ceremony  of  sacrifice,  was  distinctly  recognised. 
The  fact  was  made  known  to  Kleon  as  he  stood  on  the  high  ridge 
taking  his  survey,  while  at  the  same  time  those  who  had  gone  near 
to  the  gates  reported  that  the  feet  of  many  horses  and  men  were 
beginning  to  be  seen  under  them,  as  if  preparing  for  a  sally.'    He 


*  Thucyd.  v,  9.  Tohs  ykp  ipoanlovs 
tlxdCof  Koreupporfiirtt  rt  ^fi&y  icflU  odx 
hy  iXiriirairras  its  2ky  i,irf^4\6oi  ris  ahrois 
is  fidxH^t  iiyafi^yai  re  irphs  rb  x^P^^^t 
KoX  vvp  &r(CicT0f9  Kwrk  9/ay  rtrpa^^iivovs 
iXjyuptty  ....  *E«09  ody  frt  &  v  a  p  ci- 
(Tfccvoi  $ap<rodffi,  K<d  rod  &ir(ttrt4ytu 
wXioy  fl  rod  fidyoyroSf  i^  &y  ifiol  ^o/- 
yoyrtu,  r^y  Hidyoiay  txovffiy,  4y  r^ 
ity€tfi4y<f  ahr&y  rrjs  yy^firis, 
Ku\  Tply  ^vyrax^V'^f^^  fiaWoy 
r^y  96^ay,  iyit  fity,  &o. 

The  wordB  to  iy€tfi4yoy  riit  yy^fifis 
are  full  of  significance  in  regard  to 
ancient  military  affairs.  The  Qrecian 
hoplitesy  even  the  best  of  them,  re- 
qmred  to  be  peculiarly  wound  itp  for 
a  battle:  hence  the  necessity  of  the 
harangue  from  the  general  which  always 
preceded.  Compare  Xenophon's  eulogy 
of  the  mancQuvres  of  Epameinondaa  be- 


fore the  battle  of  Mantineia,  whereby 
he  made  the  enemy  fancy  that  he  was 
not  goin^  to  fight,  and  took  down  the 
preparation  in  the  minds  of  their 
soldiers  for  battle— fXvo-c  it\y  r&y  irXtl- 
<rTo»y  woXtfilcoy  riiy  4y  rats  ^xm  irphs 
tidxvy  'rapoffKfviiy,  Ac.  (Xenoph.  Hel- 
len.  vu.  5,  22.) 

»  Thucyd.  v.  10.  Ty  8i  KX4vyi,  pa- 
ytpov  y9yofi4yov  uinov  kwh  rov  Ktp9v\lov 
Kara$dyros  fccU  4y  r^  w6\€i  ^iri^oyc? 
ofhrp  ^v$€y  wtpi  rod  Upov  rrjs  'Aitiyas 
$vofi4yov  Kol  ravra  wpdtraoyrosy  iyy4\' 
Xtroi  («-po6fccxwp^fc«t  yitp  r6rt  xark  r^y 
$4ay)  ort  ^  rt  trrporiit  iwaaa  ^ay^pii  r&y 
•woXtfiltty  iy  rp  w6\Uf  &c. 

Kleon  did  not  himself  see  Brasidas 
sacrificing,  or  see  the  enemy's  army 
within  the  oity :  others  on  the  lower 
ground  were  better  situated,  for  seeing 
what    was   going   on    in    Amphipolis, 
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himself  went  close  to  the  gate,  and  satisfied  himself  of  this  circum- 
stance :  we  must  recollect  that  there  was  no  defender  on  the  walls, 
nor  any  danger  from  missiles.  Anxious  to  avoid  coming  to  any 
real  engagement  before  his  reinforcements  should  arrive,  he  at 
once  gave  orders  for  retreat,  which  he  thought  might  be  accom- 
plished before  the  attack  from  within  could  be  fully  organised. 
For  he  imagined  that  a  considerable  number  of  troops  would 
be  marched  out,  and  ranged  in  battle  order,  before  the  attack  was 
actually  begun, — not  dreaming  that  the  sally  would  be  instanta- 
neous, made  with  a  mere  handful  of  men.  Orders  having  been 
proclaimed  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  retreat  in  column  on  the  left 
flank  towards  Eion — Eleon,  who  was  himself  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
with  the  right  wing,  waited  only  to  see  his  left  and  centre  actually 
in  march  on  the  road  to  Eion,  and  then  directed  his  right  also 
to  wheel  to  the  left  and  follow  them. 

The  whole  Athenian  army  were  thus  in  full  retreat,  marching  in 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Long  Wall  of  Araphi- 
polis,  with  their  right  or  unshielded  side  exposed  to  the 
enemy — when  Brasidas,  looking  over  the  southernmost 
gates  of  the  Long  Wall  with  his  small  detachment  ready 
marshalled  near  him,  burst  out  into  contemptuous 
exclamations  on  the  disorder  of  their  array.*  '*  These 
men  will  not  stand  us :  I  see  it  by  the  quivering  of  their 
spears  and  of  their  heads.  Men  who  reel  about  in  that  way  never 
stand  an  assailing  enemy.  Open  the  gates  for  me  instantly,  and 
let  us  sally  out  with  confidence." 

With  that,  both  the  gate  of  the  Long  Wall  nearest  to  the 
palisade,  and  the  adjoining  gate  of  the  palisade  itself,  were 
suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Brasidas  with  his  150  chosen  soldiers 
issued  out  through  them  to  attack  the  retreating  Athenians. 
Running  rapidly  down  the  straight  road  which  joined  laterally  the 
road  towards  Eion  along  which  the  Athenians  were  marching,  he 
charged  their  central  division  on  the  right  flank.*    Their  left  wing 


Brasidas 
•alliea  ont 
upon  the 
army  in  its 
retreat— the 
Athenians 
are  com- 
pletely 
r«mted  — 
Brasidas 
and  Kleon 
both  slain. 


than  he  was  while  on  the  high  ridge. 
Others  saw  it,  and  gave  intimation  .to 
him. 

>  Thucyd.  v.  10.  Ol  Avipts  ^/uaj  oh 
liivovtri  (q.  ficvoSo-i?)'  ZriXoi  8i  r&v  re 
iopdrvv  Tp  fciK^<rct  Kcd  rStv  Kt^aX&y  oU 
yiio  &y  toDto  ylytrrircUj  o6k  tldOaat  fi^ytiy 
Tovs  ixidrras. 

This  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  regular  movement  of  heads  and 
spears,  which  characterised  a  weU-or- 
dered  body  of  Qrecian  hoplites. 


3  Thucyd.  v.  10.  KcU  6  fihy,  Kark  ria 
M  rh  <rra6ptafia  rvXaSt  fcol  rks  irp^as 
rov  fioKpov  Tfixovs  T<frc  6trros  i^t\$itVt 
($€1  Iip6fjuf  r^v  SShy  ravrriy  c^tfcioy,  f^^p 
¥vv  Kark  rh  Kopr^pAraroy  rov  x^R^^^ 
i6vri  rh  rpoweuoy  Iotijkc. 

Brasidas  and  his  men  sallied  forth 
by  two  different  gates  at  the  same 
time.  One  was  the  first  gate  in  the 
Long  Wall — that  is,  the  gate  marked 
No.  3  in  the  annexed  plan,  which 
would  be  the  first  gate  in  order,  to  a 
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had  already  got  beyond  him  on  the  road  towards  Eion.  Taken 
completely  unprepared,  conscious  of  their  own  disorderly  array, 
and  astounded  at  the  boldness  of  their  enemy — the  Athenians 
of  the  centre  were  seized  with  panic,  made  not  the  least  resistance, 
and  presently  fled.  Even  the  Athenian  left,  though  not  attacked 
at  all,  instead  of  halting  to  lend  assistance,  shared  the  panic  and 
fled  in  disorder.  Having  thus  disorganised  this  part  of  the  army, 
Brasidas  passed  along  the  line  to  press  his  attack  on  the  Athenian 
right :  but  in  this  movement  he  was  mortally  wounded  and  carried 
off  the  field  unobserved  by  his  enemies.  Meanwhile  Klearidas, 
sallying  forth  from  the  Thracian  gate,  had  attacked  the  Athenian 
right  on  the  ridge  opposite  to  him,  immediately  after  it  began  its 
retreat.  But  the  soldiers  on  the  Athenian  right  had  probably 
seen  the  previous  movement  of  Brasidas  against  the  other  division, 
and  though  astonished  at  the  sudden  danger,  had  thus  a  moment's 
warning,  before  they  were  themselves  assailed,  to  halt  and  form  on 
the  hill.  Klearidas  here  found  a  considerable  resistance,  in  spite 
of  the  desertion  of  Kleon ;  who,  more  astounded  than  any  man 
in  his  army  by  a  catastrophe  so  unlooked  for,  lost  his  presence 
of  mind  and  fled  at  once;  but  was  overtaken  by  a  Thracian 
peltast  from  Myrkinus,  and  slain.  His  soldiers  on  the  right  wing, 
however,  repelled  two  or  three  attacks  in  front  from  Klearidas,  and 
maintained  their  ground,  until  at  length  the  Chalkidian  cavalry 
and  the  peltasts  from  Myrkinus,  having  come  forth  out  of  the 
gates,  assailed  them  with  missiles  in  flank  and  rear  so  as  to  throw 
theiti  into  disorder.  The  whole  Athenian  army  was  thus  put 
to  flight ;  the  left  hurrying  to  Eion,  the  men  of  the  right  dispersing 
and  seeking  safety  among  the  hilly  grounds  of  Pangaeus  in  their 
rear.  Their  sufferings  and  loss  in  the  retreat,  from  the  hands 
of  the  pursuing  peltasts  and  cavalry,  were  most  severe.     When 


person  coming  from  the  southward.  The 
other  was,  the  gate  upon  the  palis'ide  {al  iwl 
rh  trra^pooyM.  iri\ai)  —that  is,  the  gate  in 
the  Long  WaU  which  opened  from  the 
town  upwi  the  palisade :  as  marked  No.  4 
in  the  plan.  The  persona  who  sallied 
out  by  this  gate  would  get  out  to  attack 
the  enemy  by  the  gate  in  the  palisade 
itself,  marked  No.  5. 

The  gate  No.  4  would  be  that  by 
which  Brasidas  hitoself  with  his  army 
entered  Amphipolis  from  Mount  Ker- 
dylium.  It  probably  stood  open  at  this 
moment  when  ho  directed  the  sally 
forth  :  that  which  had  to  be  opened  at 
the  moment  was,  the  gate  in  the  pali- 
sade, together  with  the  gate  (3)  firat  in 


the  Long  Wall. 

The  last  words  cited  from  Thucy- 
did§s — ^ircp  vvv  Karh  rh  Kaprtp^rarov 
rov  x^P^^^  I6yrt  rh  rpowaioy  ttrrriKt — 
are  not  intelligible  without  better  know- 
ledge of  the  topography  than  we  pos- 
sess. What  Thucydid^  means  by  "  the 
strongest  point  in  the  place  "  we  cannot 
tell.  We  only  understand  that  the 
trophy  was  erected  in  the  road  by 
which  a  person  wont  up  to  that  point. 
We  must  recollect  that  the  expressions 
of  Thucydidcs  here  refer  to  the  ground 
a8  it  stood  sometime  afterwards — not  as 
it  stood  in  the  time  of  the  battle  be- 
tween Kleon  and  Brasidas. 
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they  at  last  again  mustered  at  Eion,  not  only  the  commander 
Kleon,  but  600  Athenian  hoplites,  half  of  the  force  sent  out,  were 
found  missing.^ 

So  admirably  had  the  attack  been  concerted,  and  so  entire  was 
Profound       its  succcss,  that  oulv  scvcn  men  perished  on  the  side  of 

sorrow  in  ,  .  T>  <•      1  %  it 

Thrace  for  the  victors.  But  of  thosc  scvcn,  one  was  the  gallant 
Brasidat-  Brasidas  himself,  who  being  carried  into  Arophipolis, 
honours  paid  lived  just  loug  cnough  to  Icam  the  complete  victory 
Amphipous.  of  his  troops  and  then  expired.  Great  and  bitter  was 
nianarma^  the  sorrow  which  his  death  occasioned  throughout 
diminiSod  Thracc,  especially  among  the  Amphipolitans.  He  re- 
t&batS^  ceived,  by  special  decree,  the  distinguished  honour  of 
ELm?'  interment  within  their  city — the  universal  habit  being  to 
inter  even  the  most  eminent  deceased  persons  in  a  suburb  without 
the  walls.  All  the  allies  attended  his  funeral,  in  arms  and  with 
military  honours.  His  tomb  was  encircled  by  a  railing,  and  the 
space  immediately  fronting  it  was  consecrated  as  the  great  agora 
of  the  city,  which  was  remodelled  accordingly.  He  was  also 
proclaimed  (Ekist  or  Founder  of  Amphipolis,  and  as  such,  re- 
ceived heroic  worship  with  annual  games  and  sacrifices  to  his 
honour.'  The  Athenian  Agnon,  the  real  founder  and  originally 
recognised  (Ekist  of  the  city,  was  stripped  of  all  his  commemorative 
honours  and  expunged  from  the  remembrance  of  the  people ;  the 
buildings,  which  served  as  visible  memento  of  his  name,  being 
destroyed.  Full  of  hatred  as  the  Amphipolitans  now  were  towards 
Athens — and  not  merely  of  hatred,  but  of  fear,  since  the  loss 
which  they  had  just  sustained  of  their  saviour  and  protector — they 
felt  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  rendering  farther  worship  to  an 
Athenian  CEkist  It  was  inconvenient  to  keep  up  such  a  religious 
link  with  Athens,  now  that  they  were  forced  to  look  anxiously 


^  It  18  almost  punful  to  read  the 
account  given  by  Diodonis  (xii.  73,  74) 
of  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  when  one's 
mind  is  full  of  the  distinct  and  admir- 
able narrative  of  Thucydidds — only  de- 
fective by  being  too  brief.  It  is  diffi^ 
cult  to  believe  ^lat  Diodorus  is  describ- 
ing the  same  event;  so  totally  different 
are  all  the  circumstances,  except  that 
the  Lacedsemonians  at  last  gam  the 
victory.  To  say,  with  Wesseling  in  his 
note — *'  HsBC  non  usquequaque  conveniunt 
Thucydideis  *'  is  prodigiously  below  the 
truth. 

•  Thucyd.v.  11.     Aristotle  (a  native 


of  Stageima  near  to  lkin^\A^^^')  ^\\«&  \  58^ 


the  sacrifices  rendered  to  Brasidas  as  an 
instance  of  institutions  established  by 
special  and  local  enactment  (Ethic.  Ni- 
komaoh.  v.  7). 

In  reference  to  the  aversion  now  eo- 
tertained  by  the  Amphipolitans  to  the 
continued  worship  of  Agnon  as  their 
(Ekist,  compare  the  discourse  addressed 
by  the  Platseans'io  the  Lacedaemonians, 
pleading  for  mercy.  The  Thebans,  if 
they  became  possessors  of  the  Platseid, 
would  not  continue  the  sacrifices  to 
the  Gods  who  had  granted  victory  at 
the  great  battle  of  Platiea — nor  fune- 
real mementos  to  the  slain  (Thucyd.  iii< 
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to  Lacedaemon  for  assistance.  Klearidas,  as  governor  of  Amphi- 
polis,  superintended  those  numerous  alterations  in  the  city  which 
this  important  change  required,  together  with  the  erection  of  the 
trophy,  just  at  the  spot  where  Brasidas  had  first  charged  the 
Athenians;  while  the  remaining  armament  of  Athens,  having 
obtained  the  usual  truce  and  buried  their  dead,  returned  home 
without  farther  operations. 

There  are  few  battles  recorded  in  history  wherein  the  disparity 
and  contrast  of  the  two  fi^enerals  opposed  has  been  so  S*™*^®" 

P  *^*  ,  the  battle  of 

manifest — consummate  skill  and  couras^e  on  the  one  side  AmphipoUs 

1  •  11  r^         \        — wherein 

against  ignorance  and  panic  on  the  other.  On  the  consisted 
singular  ability  and  courage  of  Brasidas  there  can  be  but  of  Kieon. 
one  verdict  of  unqualified  admiration.  But  the  criticism  passed  by 
Thucydides  on  Kleon,  here  as  elsewhere,  cannot  be  adopted 
without  reserves.  He  tells  us  that  Kleon  undertook  his  march, 
firom  Eion  up  to  the  hill  in  front  of  AmphipoUs,  in  the  same  rash 
and  confident  spirit  with  which  he  had  embarked  on  the  enterprise 
agiunst  Pylus — in  the  blind  confidence  that  no  one  would  resist 
him.^  Now  I  have  already,  in  a  former  chapter,  shown  grounds 
for  concluding  that  the  anticipations  of  Kleon  respecting  the 
capture  of  Sphakteria,  far  from  being  marked  by  any  spirit  of 
unmeasured  presumption,  were  sober  and  judicious — realised  to 
the  letter  without  any  unlooked-for  aid  from  fortune.  The 
remarks,  here  made  by  Thucydides  on  that  affair,  are  not  more 
reasonable  than  the  judgement  on  it  in  his  former  chapter ;  for  it 
is  not  true  (as  he  here  implies)  that  Kleon  expected  no  resistance 
in  Sphakteria — he  calculated  on  resistance,  but  knew  that  he  had 
force  sufficient  to  overcome  it  His  fault  even  at  Amphipolis, 
great  as  that  fault  was,  did  not  consist  in  rashness  and  presumption. 
This  charge  at  least  is  rebutted  by  the  circumstance,  that  he 
himself  wished  to  make  no  aggressive  movement  until  his  rein- 
forcements should  arrive — and  that  he  was  only  constrained, 
against  his  own  will,  to  abandon  his  intended  temporary  inactivity 
during  that  interval,  by  the  angry  murmurs  of  his  soldiers, 
who  reproached  him  with  ignorance  and  backwardness — the  latter 
quality  being  the  reverse  of  that  with  which  he  is  branded  by 
Thucydides. 

When  Kleon  was  thus  driven  to  do  something,  his  march  up 


*  Thucyd.   v.    7.      Kol    ixp^^vro  r^ 
Merrtwrd  rt  ^popuw  is  fidx"!^  /**»'  T^P 


Btaw  8^  ftSiWop  1^  hmfiaiyup  rod  x*^ 
plov,  iced  r^¥  M^^C^*  mpaffMv^p  vcpic- 
fltP€V,  &o. 
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to  the  top  of  the  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  ground, 
was  not  in  itself  ill-judged.  It  might  have  been  accomplished 
in  perfect  safety,  if  he  had  kept  his  army  in  orderly  array,  prepared 
for  contingencies.  But  he  suffered  himself  to  be  out-generalled 
and  over-reached  by  that  simulated  consciousness  of  impotence  and 
unwillingness  to  fight,  which  Brasidas  took  care  to  present  to  him. 
Among  all  military  stratagems,  this  has  perhaps  been  the  most 
frequently  practised  with  success  against  inexperienced  generals; 
who  are  thrown  off  their  guard  and  induced  to  neglect  precaution, 
not  because  they  are  naturally  more  rash  or  presumptuous  than 
ordinary  men,  but  because  nothing  except  either  a  high  order 
of  intellect,  or  special  practice  and  training,  will  enable  a  man 
to  keep  steadily  present  to  his  mind  liabilities  even  real  and 
serious,  when  there  is  no  discernible  evidence  to  sugg^t  their 
approach — ^much  more  when  there  is  positive  evidence,  artfully 
laid  out  by  a  superior  enemy,  to  create  belief  in  their  absence.  A 
fault  substantially  the  same  had  been  committed  by  Thucydides 
himself  and  his  colleague  Eukles  a  year  and  a  half  before,  when 
they  suffered  Brasidas  to  surprise  the  Strymonian  bridge  and 
Amphipolis;  not  even  taking  common  precautions,  nor  thinking 
it  necessary  to  keep  the  fleet  at  Eion.  They  were  not  men 
peculiarly  rash  and  presumptuous,  but  ignorant  and  unpractised, 
in  a  military  sense ;  incapable  of  keeping  before  them  dangerous 
contingencies  which  they  perfectly  knew,  simply  because  there  was 
no  present  evidence  of  approaching  explosion. 

This  military  incompetence,  which  made  Kleon  fall  into  the 
trap  laid  for  him  by  Brasidas,  also  made  him  take  wrong  measures 
against  the  danger,  when  he  unexpectedly  discovered  at  last  that 
the  enemy  within  were  preparing  to  attack  him.  His  fatal  error 
consisted  in  giving  instant  order  for  retreat,  under  the  vain  hope 
that  he  could  get  away  before  the  enemy's  attack  could  be  brought 
to  bear.^  An  abler  officer,  before  he  commenced  the  retreating 
march  so  close  to  the  hostile  walls,  would  have  taken  care  to 
marshal  his  men  in  proper  array,  to  warn  and  address  th^  with 
the  usual  harangue,  and  to  wind  up  their  courage  to  the  ^ihting- 
point.  Up  to  that  moment  they  had  no  idea  of  being  called  upon 
to  fight;  and  the  courage  of  Grecian  hoplites — taken  thus  un- 
awares while  hurrying  to  get  away  in  disorder  visible  both  to 
themselves  and  their  enemies,  without  any  of  tlie  usual  prelimi- 
naries of  battle — was  but  too  apt  to  prove  deficient.     To  turn  the 

*  Thucyd.  v.  10.     Oi6ii(yos  pB^atirBai  ivrtKBitp,  ftc. 
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right  or  unshielded  flank  to  the  enemy,  was  unavoidable,  from  the 
direction  of  the  retreating  movement;  nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
blame  Kleon  for  this,  as  some  historians  have  done — or  for  causing 
his  right  wing  to  move  too  soon  in  following  the  lead  of  the  left, 
as  Dr.  Arnold  seems  to  think.  The  grand  fault  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  not  waiting  to  marshal  his  men  and  prepare  them  for 
standing  fight  during  their  retreat.  Let  us  add  however — and  the 
remark,  if  it  serves  to  explain  Eicon's  idea  of  being  able  to 
get  away  before  he  was  actually  assailed,  counts  as  a  double 
compliment  to  the  judgement  as  well  as  boldness  of  Brasidas 
— ^that  no  other  Lacedaemonian  general  of  that  day  (perhaps 
not  even  Demosthenes,  the  most  enterprising  general  of  Athens) 
would  have  ventured  upon  an  attack  with  so  very  small  a  band, 
relying  altogether  upon  the  panic  produced  by  his  sudden 
movement. 

But  the  absence  of  military  knowledge  and  precaution  is  not  the 
worst  of  Eicon's  faults  on  this  occasion.  His  want  of  courage 
at  the  moment  of  conflict  is  yet  more  lamentable,  and  diverts 
his  end  of  that  personal  sympathy  which  would  otherwise  have 
accompanied  it  A  commander  who  has  been  out-generalled 
is  under  a  double  force  of  obligation  to  exert  and  expose  himself 
to  the  uttermost,  in  order  to  retrieve  the  consequences  of  his  own 
mistakes.  He  will  thus  at  least  preserve  his  own  personal  honour, 
whatever  censure  he  may  deserve  on  the  score  of  deficient  know- 
ledge and  judgement.^ 

What  is  said  about  the  disgraceful  flight  of  Eicon  himself  must 
be  applied,  with  hardly  less  severity  of  criticism,  to  the  wsjfraceftii 
Athenian  hoplites  under  him.  They  behaved  in  a  Se^Athen'an 
manner  altogether  unworthy  of  the  reputation  of  their  Se&at^r'*** 
city;  especially  the  left  wing,  which  seems  to  have  ^,^^ij?{jj 
broken  and  run  away  without  waiting  to  be  attacked.  {^Hn"^"^!** 
And  when  we  read  in  Thucydides,  that  the  men  who  "letoKieon. 
thus  disgraced  themselves  were  among  the  best  and  the  best-armed 
hoplites  in  Athens — that  they  came  out  unwillingly  under  Eicon  — 
that  they  began  their  scornful  murmurs  against  him  before  he  had 
committed  any  error,  despising  him  for  backwardness  when  he  was 
yet  not  strong  enough  to  attempt  anything  serious,  and  was  only 
manifesting  a  reasonable  prudence  in  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
expected    reinforcements — when  we   read  this,  we  shall  be  led 


^  ContraBt  the  brave  death  of  tiie 
Laoedscmoniaii  general  Anaxibius,  when 
he  found    hiuiaelf  out-generalled  and 


surprised  by     the  Athenian   Iphikratte 
(Xenophou.  Uellen.  iv.  8,  38). 
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to  compare  the  expedition  against  Amphipolis  with  former  artifices 
respecting  the  attack  of  Sphakteria,  and  to  discern  other  causes 
for  its  failure  besides  the  mihtary  incompetence  of  the  commander. 
These  hoplites  brought  out  with  them  from  Athens  the  feelings 
prevalent  among  the  political  adversaries .  of  Kleon.  The  expe- 
dition was  proposed  and  carried  by  him,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  these  adversaries.  They  could  not  prevent  it,  but  their 
opposition  enfeebled  it  from  the  beginning,  kept  within  too  narrow 
limits  the  force  assigned,  and  was  one  main  reason  which  frristrated 
its  success. 

Had  Perikles  been  alive,  Amphipolis  might  perhaps  still  have 
been  lost,  since  its  capture  was  the  fault  of  the  officers  employed  to 
defend  it.  But  if  lost,  it  would  probably  have  been  attack^  and 
recovered  with  the  same  energy  as  the  revolted  Samos  had  been ; 
with  the  full  force,  and  the  best  generals,  that  Athens  could 
furnish.  With  such  an  armament  under  good  officers,  there  was 
nothing  at  all  impracticable  in  the  reconquest  of  the  place; 
especially  as  at  that  time  it  had  no  defence  on  three  sides  except 
the  Strymon,  and  might  thus  be  approached  by  Athenian  ships  on 
that  navigable  river.  The  armament  of  Kleon,*  even  if  his 
reinforcements  had  arrived,  was  hardly  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
But  Perikles  would  have  been  able  to  concentrate  upon  it  the 
whole  strength  of  the  city,  without  being  paralysed  by  the  con- 
tentions of  political  party.  He  would  have  seen  as  clearly  as 
Kleon,  that  the  place  could  only  be  recovered  by  force,  and  that 
its  recovery  was  the  most  important  object  to  which  Athens  could 
devote  her  energies. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Athenians,  partly  from  political  intrigue, 
Important  partly  from  the  incompetence  of  Kleon,  underwent  a 
dSS^'***  disastrous  defeat  instead  of  carrying  Amphipolis.  But 
S^^to  the  death  of  Brasidas  converted  their  defeat  into  a 
if\h«"S5?^  substantial  victory.  There  remained  no  Spartan,  like  or 
c^JSifild  second  to  that  eminent  man,  either  as  a  soldier  or  a 
•ffidency.      conciliating  politician;  none  who  could  replace  him  in 


L 


'  Amphipolia  was  actually  thus  at- 
tacked by  the  AthenianB,  thoiih  without 
success,  eight  years  afterwards,  by  ships, 
on  the  Strymon — Thucyd.  vii.  9.  EJ«- 
rlo»y  arparriyhs  *Mrivaitty^  fitrk  Htp- 
SIkkov  arparrt^irai  iir*  'Afi^lwoKiy  Bp<;^\ 
iroWoiSi  r^v  /iiv  ir6\iv  o^x  •I^«»'»  ^» 
8i  r6v  ^rp^fiova  trtpiKOfxiaas  rpiiiptis  ^k 

TOV    XOTOfXOV     iiro\i6pK€it    dpfJl^fl^VOS     ^1 

*\fi€paiov,     (^In  tliQ  eighteenth   year  of 
the  war.)    But  \^  ioYV\&.Qa.\ioiA  ol  \\ift 


place  seem  to  have  been  materially 
altered  during  the  interval.  Instead  of 
one  lon^  wall,  with  three  sides  open 
to  the  nyer,  it  seems  to  have  acquired 
a  curved  wall,  only  open  to  the  river 
on  a  comparatively  narrow  space  near 
to  the  lake ;  while  this  curved  wall 
joined  the  bridge  southerly  by  means 
of*  a  parallel  pair  of  long  walls  with 
road  between. 
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the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace ; 
none  who  could  prosecute  those  enterprising  plans  against 
Athens  on  her  unshielded  side,  which  he  had  first  shoMm  to 
be  practicable.  With  him  the  fears  of  Athens,  and  the  hopes 
of  Sparta,  in  respect  to  the  future,  alike  disappeared.  The 
Athenian  generals  Phormio  and  Demosthenes  had  both  of  them 
acquired  among  the  Akamanians  an  influence  personal  to  them- 
selves, apart  from  their  post  and  from  their  country.  But  the 
career  of  Brasidas  exhibited  an  extent  of  personal  ascendency  and 
admiration,  obtained  as  well  as  deserved,  such  as  had  never  before 
been  paralleled  by  any  military  chieftain  in  Greece:  and  Plato 
might  well  select  him  as  the  most  suitable  historical  counterpart  to 
the  heroic  Achilles.*  All  the  achievements  of  Brasidas  were  his 
own  individually,  with  nothing  more  than  bare  encouragement, 
sometimes  even  without  encouragement,  from  his  country.  And 
when  we  recollect  the  strict  and  narrow  routine  in  which  as  a 
Spartan  he  had  been  educated,  so  fatal  to  the  development 
oi  everything  like  original  thought  or  impulse,  and  so  completely 
estranged  from  all  experience  of  party  or  political  discussion — we 
are  amazed  at  his  resource  and  flexibihty  of  character,  his  power 
of  adapting  himself  to  new  circumstances  and  new  persons,  and  his 
felicitous  dexterity  in  making  himself  the  rallying-point  of  opposite 
political  parties  in  each  of  the  various  cities  which  he  acquired. 
The  combination  "  of  every  sort  of  practical  excellence  " — valour, 
intelligence,  probity,  and  gentleness  of  dealing — which  his  cha- 
racter presented,  was  never  forgotten  among  the  subject-allies 
of  Athens  ;  and  procured  for  other  Spartan  officers  in  subsequent 
years  favourable  presumptions,  which  their  conduct  was  seldom 
found  to  realise.*  At  the  time  when  Brasidas  perished,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  he  was  unquestionably  the  first  man  in  Greece. 
And  though  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  predict  what  he  would  have 
become  had  he  lived,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  future  course  of  the 
war  would  have  been  sensibly  modified;  perhaps  even  to  the 
advantage  of  Athens,  since  she  might  have  had  sufficient  occu- 
pation at  home  to  keep  her  from  undertaking  her  disastrous  enters 
prise  in  Sicily. 

Thucydides  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  setting  forth  the  gallant 
exploits  of  Brasidas,  firom  the  first  at  Methone  to  the  last  Feeitngs  of 
at  Amphipolis — not  less  than  the  dark  side  of  Kleon;  towards 
both,  though  in  different  senses,  the  causes  of  his  banish-  aod  xieon. 

m 

1  Plato,  SymposioD,  c.  36,  p.  221. 

^  Tliucyd.  iv.  81.     iS^at  tlpou  Korit.  rirra  Ji*|Ql9bt^^« 
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ment.  He  never  mentions  the  latter  except  in  connexion  with 
some  proceeding  represented  ajs  unwise  or  discreditable.  The 
barbarities  which  the  offended  majesty  of  empire  thought  itself 
entitled  to  practise  in  ancient  times  against  dependencies  revolted 
and  reconquered,  reached  their  maximum  in  the  propositions 
against  Mitylene  and  Skione :  both  of  them  are  ascribed  to  Kleon 
by  name  as  their  author.  But  when  we  come  to  the  slaughter 
of  the  Melians — equally  barbarous,  and  worse  in  respect  to 
grounds  of  excuse,  inasmuch  as  the  Melians  had  never  been 
subjects  of  Athens — we  find  Thucydides  mentioning  the  deed 
without  naming  the  proposer.^ 

Respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  Kleon,  the  facts  already 
Character  narrated  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  it  as 
hL^ore""  compared  with  that  of  his  opponents.  I  have  shown 
policy.  grounds  for  believing  that  Thucydides  has  forgotten  his 

usual  impartiality  in  criticising  this  personal  enemy ;  that  in  regard 
to  Sphakteria,  Kleon  was  really  one  main  and  indispensable  cause 
of  procuring  for  his  country  the  greatest  advantage  which  she 
obtained  throughout  the  whole  war ;  and  that  in  regard  to  his 
'udgement,  as  advocating  the  prosecution  of  war,  three  different 
times  must  be  distinguished — 1.  After  the  first  blockade  of  the 
hoplites  in  Sphakteria — 2.  After  the  capture  of  the  island — 3. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  One-year  truce.  On  the  earliest 
of  those  three  occasions,  he  was  wrong,  for  he  seems  to  have  shut 
the  door  on  all  possibilities  of  negotiation,  by  his  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys.  On  the  second  occasion, 
he  had  fair  and  plausible  grounds  to  offer  on  behalf  of  his  opinion, 
though  it  turned  out  unfortunate :  moreover,  at  that  time,  all 
Athens  was  warlike,  and  Kleon  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  peculiar 
adviser  of  that  policy.  On  the  third  and  last  occasion,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  the  political  counsel  of  Kleon  was  right, 
judicious,  and  truly  Periklean — much  surpassing  in  wisdom  ttiat  of 
his  opponents.  We  shall  see  in  the  coming  chapters  how  those 
opponents  managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  after  his  death — how 
Nikias  threw  away  the  interests  of  Athens  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  conditions  of  peace — how  Nikias  and  Alkibiades  together 
shipwrecked  the  power  of  their  country  on  the  shores  of  Syracuse. 
And  when  we  judge  the  demagogue  Kleon  in  this  comparison,  we 
shall  find  ground  for  remarking  that  Thucydides  is  reserved  and 
even  indulgent  towards  the  errors  and  vices  of  other  statesmen — 
harsh  only  towards  those  of  his  accuser. 


dtizen  In 
consUta> 
ttonal  life. 
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Afl  to  the  internal  policy  of  Eicon,  and  his  conduct  as  a  poli- 
tician in  Athenian  constitutional  life,  we  have  but  little  intenua 
trustworthy  evidence.  There  exists  indeed  a  portrait  E^S**' 
of  him  drawn  in  colours  broad  and  glaring — ^most  im- 
pressive to  the  imagination,  and  hardly  efFaceable  from  pJSSre  Ij 
the  memory ;  the  portrait  m  the  "  Knights "  of  Aristo-  ^AriiS** 
phanes.  It  is  through  this  representation  that  Kleon  has  p***"*^ 
been  transmitted  to  posterity,  crucified  by  a  poet  who  admits  himself 
to  have  a  personal  grudge  against  him,  just  as  he  has  been  com- 
memorated in  the  prose  of  an  historian  whose  banishment  he  had 
proposed.  Of  all  the  productions  of  Aristophanes,  so  replete  with 
comic  genius  throughout,  the  *^  Enights  "  is  the  most  consummate 
and  irresistible — the  most  distinct  in  its  character,  symmetry,  and 
purpose.  Looked  at  with  a  view  to  the  object  of  its  author,  both 
in  reference  to  the  audience  and  to  Eicon,  it  deserves  the  greatest 
possible  admiration,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  leani  that  it 
obtained  the  first  prize.  It  displays  the  maximum  of  that  which 
wit  combined  with  malice  can  achieve,  in  covering  an  enemy  with 
ridicule,  contempt,  and  odium.  Dean  Swift  could  have  desired 
nothing  worse,  even  for  Ditton  and  Whiston,  The  old  man 
Demos  of  Pnyx,  introduced  on  the  stage  as  personifying  the 
Athenian  people — Eicon,  brought  on  as  his  newly-bought  Paph- 
lagonian  slave,  who  by  coaxing,  lying,  impudent  and  false  denun- 
ciation of  others,  has  gained  his  master's  ear,  and  heaps  ill-usage 
upon  every  one  else,  while  he  enriches  himself— the  Enights  or 
chief  members  of  what  we  may  call  the  Athenian  aristocracy, 
forming  the  Chorus  of  the  piece  as  Eicon's  pronounced  enemies — 
the  Sausage-seller  from  the  market-place,  who  instigated  by  Nikias 
and  Demosthenes  along  with  these  Enights,  overdoes  Eleon  in  all 
his  own  low  arts,  and  supplants  him  in  the  favour  of  Demos — all  this, 
exhibited  with  inimitable  vivacity  of  expression,  forms  the  master- 
piece and  glory  of  libellous  comedy.  The  efiect  produced  upon 
the  Athenian  audience  when  this  piece  was  represented  at  the 
Lenaean  festival  (January  b.c.  424,  about  six  months  after  the 
capture  of  Sphakteria),  with  Eleon  himself  and  most  of  the  real 
Enights  present,  must  have  been  intense  beyond  what  we  can  now 
easily  imagine.  That  Eleon  could  maintain  himself  after  this 
humiliating  exposure,  is  no  small  proof  of  his  mental  vigour  and 
ability.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  his  influence — at  least 
not  permanently.  For  not  only  do  we  see  him  the  most  efiiBctive 
opponent  of  peace  during  the  next  two  years,  but  there  is  ground 
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for  believing  that  the  poet  himself  found  it  convenient  to  soften  his 
tone  towards  this  powerful  enemy. 

So  ready  are  most  writers  to  find  Kleon  guilty,  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  Aristophanes  as  a  witness  against  him ;  though  no 
unfoiniess  Other  pubUc  man,  of  any  age  or  nation,  has  ever  been 
K^iSJlf^FSn  condemned  upon  such  evidence.  No  man  thinks  of 
d£^^*'  judging  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  or  Mr.  Fox,  or  Mirabeau, 
£touJJ*by  fr^™  ^^  numerous  lampoons  put  in  circulation  agsdnst 
d  ni'SS***"^  them.  No  man  will  take  measure  of  a  political  English- 
retembiing.  man  from  Puuch,  or  of  a  Frenchman  from  the  Charivari. 
The  unrivalled  comic  merit  of  the  "  Knights  "  of  Aristophanes  is 
only  one  reason  the  more  for  distrusting  the  resemblance  of  its 
picture  to  the  real  Kleon.  We  have  means  too  of  testing  the 
candour  and  accuracy  of  Aristophanes  by  his  delineation  of 
Sokrates,  whom  he  introduced  in  the  comedy  of  "  Clouds  "  in  the 
year  after  that  of  the  "  Knights."  As  a  comedy,  the  "  Clouds  " 
stands  second  only  to  the  ^'  Knights"  :  as  a  picture  of  Sokrates,  it 
is  littie  better  than  pure  fancy  :  it  is  not  even  a  caricature,  but  a 
totally  different  person.  We  may  indeed  perceive  single  features 
of  resemblance;  the  bare  feet,  and  the  argumentative  subtiety, 
belong  to  both :  but  the  entire  portrait  is  such,  that  if  it  bore  a 
different  name,  no  one  would  think  of  comparing  it  with  Sokrates, 
whom  we  know  well  from  other  sources.  With  such  an  analogy 
before  us,  not  to  mention  what  we  know  generally  of  the  portraits 
of  Perikles  by  these  authors,  we  are  not  warranted  in  treating  the 
portrait  of  Kleon  as  a  likeness,  except  on  points  where  there  is 
corroborative  evidence.  And  we  may  add,  that  some  of  the  hits 
against  him,  where  we  can  accidentally  test  their  pertinence, 
are  decidedly  not  founded  in  fact — as  for  example  where 
the  poet  accuses  Kleon  of  baring  deliberately  and  cunningly 
robbed  Demosthenes  of  his  laurels  in  the  enterprise  against 
Sphakteria.^ 

In  the  prose  of  Thucydides,  we  find  Kleon  described  as  a 
dishonest  politician — a  wrongfiil  accuser  of  others  —  the  most 
violent  of  all  the  citizens,*    Throughout  the  verse  of  Aristophanes, 

1  Aristophan.  Equit.  55,  391, 740,  &o. 
In  one  passage  of  the  play,  Kleon  is  re- 
proached with  pretending  to  be  engaged 
at  Argos  in  measures  for  winning  the 
alliance  of  that  city,  but  in  reality, 
under  cover  of  this  proceeding,  carrying 
on  clandestine  negotiations  with  the 
Laoed»monians  (464).    In    two   other 


passages,  he  is  denounced  as  being  the 
person  who  obstructs  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  the  Laoedsemonians  (790, 
1390). 

'  Thucyd.  t.  17 ;  iii.  45.  jcara^are- 
<rr€pos  iikv  ttreu  KojcovpyStv^  koI  Aviar^c- 
pos  UtafidWttt^ — fiituSraros  rw  ircXir&p. 
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these  same  charges  are  set  forth  with  his  characteristic  emphasis, 
but  others  are  also  superadded — Kleon  practises  the  basest  tim  tIcm 
artifices  and  deceptions  to  gain  favour  with  the  people,  !^^^!^i^ 
steals  the  public  money,  receives  bribes  and  extorts  com-  j^^^^^fSle- 
positions  from  private  persons  by  wholesale,  and  thus  ^SIS'^|!Sti^ 
enriches  himself  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  public  **»«o**»"' 
treasury*    In  the  comedy  of  the  Achamians,  represented  one  year 
earlier  than  the  Knights,  the  poet  alludes  with  great  delight  to  a 
sum  of  five  talents,  which  Kleon  had  been  compelled  **to  dis- 
gorge : "  a  present  tendered  to  him  by  the  insular  subjects  of 
Athens  (if  we    may  believe  Theopompus)   for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  remission  of  their  tribute,  and  which  the  Knights, 
whose  evasions  of  military  service  he  had  exposed,  compelled  him 
to  relinqiush.^ 

But  when  we  put  together  the  difierent  heads  of  indictment 
accumulated  by  Aristophanes,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not 
easily  recondleable  one  with  the  other.  For  an  Athenian,  whose 
temper  led  him  to  violent  crimination  of  others,  at  the  inevitable 
price  of  multiplying  and  exasperating  personal  enemies,  would 
find  it  peculiarly  dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  on  pecu- 
lation for  his  own  account  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  took  the 
latter  turn,  he  would  be  inclined  to  purchase  connivance  from 
others  even  by  winking  at  |pal  guilt  on  their  part,  far  from 
making  himself  conspicuous  as  a  calumniator  of  innocence.  We 
must  therefore  discuss  the  side  of  the  indictment  which  is  indicated 
in  Thucydides  ;  not  Kleon  as  truckling  to  the  people  and  cheating 
for  his  own  pecuniary  profit  (which  is  certainly  not  the  character 
implied  in  his  speech  about  the  Mitylenaeans  as  ^ven  to  us  by 
the  historian'),  but  Kleon  as  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  fierce 
political  antipathies — a  bitter  speaker — and  sometimes  dishonest 
in  his  calumnies  against  adversaries.  These  are  the  qualities 
which,  in  all  countries  of  free  debate,  go  to  form  what  is  called 
a  great  opposition  speaker.  It  was  thus  that  the  elder  Cato — 
**  the  universal  biter,  whom  Persephone  was  afraid  even  to  admit 
into  Hades  after  his  death" — was  characterised  at  Rome,  even 
by  the  admission  of  his  admirers  to  some  extent,  and  in  a  still 


'  Aristophan.  Aoham.  S,  with  the 
Scholiast,  who  quotes  from  Theopom- 
pus. Theopompus,  Fragment.  99,  100, 
101,  ed.  Didot. 

'  The  public  speaking  of  Kleon  was 
characterised  by  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
pompus (see  Schol.  ad  Lucian.  Timon, 
c.  30),  not  as  wheedling,  but  as  full  of 


arrogance :  in  this  latter  point  too  like 
that  of  the  elder  Cato  at  Rome  (Plu- 
tarch, Cato,  c.  14).  The  derisory  tone 
of  Cato  in  his  public  speaking,  too,  is 
said  to  have  been  impertinent  and  dis- 
gusting (Plutarch,  Reipub.  Qerend. 
Prsecept.,  p.  803.  c.  7). 
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stronger  manner  by  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  him,  as  Thucy- 
dides  was  to  Kleoa^  In  Cato  such  a  temper  was  not  inconsistent 
with  a  high  sense  of  public  duty.  And  Plutarch  recounts  an 
anecdote  respecting  Kleon,  that  on  first  beginning  his  political 
career,  he  called  his  friends  together,  and  dissolved  his  intimacy 
with  them,  conceiving  that  private  friendships  would  distract  him 
from  his  paramount  duty  to  the  commonwealth.* 

Moreover,  the  reputation  of  Kleon,  as  a  frequent  and  un- 
Kieon-»  measured  accuser  of  others,  may  be  explained  partly  by 
luSjg'and  ft  passage  of  his  enemy  Aristophanes :  a  passage  the 
Sition  uKTu  niore  deserving  of  confidence  as  a  just  representation  of 
I^wion'-  fft^^  ^^^^  ^^  appears  in  a  comedy  (the  "  Frogs  *') 
b^^ifot  represented  (405  B.C.)  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of 
poor  men  Klcou,  aud  fivc  ycars  after  that  of  Hyperbolus,  when 
wrong.  the  poet  had  less  motive  for  misrepresentations  against 
either.  In  the  "  Frogs, "  the  scene  is  laid  in  Hades,  whither  the 
god  Dionysus  goes,  in  the  attire  of  Herakles  and  along  with  his 
slave  Xanthias,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  again  to  earth  the 


i 


*  An  epigram  which  Plutarch  (Cato, 
c.  1)  gives  U8,  from  a  poet  contempo- 
rary of  Cato  the  Censor,  describes  him — 

Uvpphv,  wavZaKirriVf  yXAVK6tituiTW,  ov6i 
$av6yTa 
T16fiKiov  fit  *Ai8i^  Htpat^ni  Mx*^^^* 

Livy  says,  in  an  eloquent  encomium 
on  Cato  (xxxix.  40) — "  Simultates  nimio 
plures  et  exercuerunt  eum,  et  ipse  exer- 
cuit  eas:  neo  facile  dixeris  utrum  magis 
presserit  eum  nobilitas,  an  ille  agitaverit 
nobilitatem.  Asperi  proculdubio  animi, 
et  linguae  acerbsc  et  immodice  liberro 
fuit:  sed  invicti  a  cupiditatibus  animi 
et  rigida3  innoceutia>:  contemptor  gra- 
tis, divitiarum.  .  .  .  Huno  sicut  omni 
yitiL  tum  censuram  petentem  premebat 
nobilitas;  coierantque  candidati  omnes 
ad  dejiciendum  honore  eum;  non  solum 
ut  ipsi  potius  adipiscerentur,  neo  quia 
indignabantiu"  novum  hominem  censo- 
rem  videre;  sed  etiam  quod  tristem 
censuram,  periculosamque  multorum 
famse,  et  (d>  ictso  a  plerisque  et  kedendi 
cupidOf  expectabant." 

See  also  Plutarch  (Cato,  c.  15,  16 — 
his  comparison  between  Aristeidds  and 
Cato,  c.  2)  about  the  prodigious  number 
of  accusations  in  which  Cato  was  en- 
gaged, either  as  prosecutor  or  as  party 
prosecuted.  His  bitter  feud  with  the 
nobiiitas  is  analogous  to  that  of  Kleon 
against  the  Hvppeia. 

I  need  hardly  a^y  t\iaV.  \^iQ  coni^xvvm. 


of  Cato  with  Kleon  applies  only  to  do- 
mestic politics;  in  the  military  courage 
and  enei^  for  which  Cato  is  distin- 
guished, Kleon  is  utterly  wanting.  We 
are  not  entitled  to  ascribe  to  him  any- 
thing like  the  superiority  of  knowledgo 
an9  general  intelligence  which  we  find 
recorded  of  Cato. 

The  expression  of  Cicero  respecting 
Kleon — "turbulentum  quidem  civem, 
sed  tamen  eloquentem  "  (Cicero,  Brutus, 
7)  appears  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
epithets  of  Thucydidds — fiuu^aros—r^ 
Silfup  wtBay^eeros  (iii.  45). 

The  remarks  made  too  by  Latin  cri- 
tics on  the  style  and  temper  of  Cato's 
speeches,  might  almost  seem  to  be  a 
translation  of  the  words  of  Thuoydid^ 
about  Kleon.  Fronto  said  about  Cato 
— "Concionatur  Cato  in/e$te,  Gracchus 
turbulente,  Tullius  copiose.  Jam  in 
judiciis  scBvit  idem  Cato,  triumphat 
Cicero,  tumultuatur  Oracchus."  See 
Diibner's  edition  of  Meyer's  Oratorum 
Romanorum  Fragmenta,  p.  117  (Paris, 
1837). 

2  Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger.  Prsecep.,  p. 
806.  Compare  two  other  passages  in 
the  same  treatise,  p.  805,  where  Plu- 
tarch speaks  of  the  dvt^voia  koX  ^tutor^t 
of  Kleon;  and  p.  812,  where  he  says, 
with  truth,  that  Kleon  was  not  at  all 
qualified  to  act  as  general  in  a  cam- 
paign. 
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deceased  poet  Euripides.  Among  the  incidents,  Xanthias  in  the 
attire  which  his  master  had  worn,  is  represented  as  acting  with 
Tiolence  and  insult  towards  two  hostesses  of  eating-houses ;  con- 
suming their  substance,  robbing  them,  refusing  to  pay  when  called 
upon,  and  even  threatening  their  lives  With  a  drawn  sword.  Upon 
which,  the  women,  having  no  other  redress  left,  announce  their 
resolution  of  calling,  the  one  upon  her  protector  Kleon,  the  oth^ 
on  Hyperbolus,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  offender  to  justice 
before  the  dikastery.^  This  passage  shows  us  (if  inferences  on 
<x)mic  evidence  are  to  be  held  as  admissible)  that  Kleon  and 
Hyperbolus  became  involved  in  accusations  partly  by  helping  poor 
persons,  who  had  been  wronged,  to  obtain  justice  before  the 
dikastery.  A  rich  man  who  had  suffered  injury  might  purchase 
of  Antipho  or  some  other  rhetor,  advice  and  aid  as  to  the  conduct 
of  his  complaint  But  a  poor  man  or  woman  would  tldnk  them- 
selves happy  to  obtain  the  gratuitous  suggestion,  and  sometimes 
the  auxiliary  speech,  of  EJeon  or  Hyperbolus  ;  who  would  thus 
extend  their  own  popularity,  by  means  very  similar  to  those 
practised  by  the  leading  men  in  Eome.^ 

But  besides  lending  aid  to  others,  doubtless  Kleon  was  often 
also  a  prosecutor,  in  his  own  name,  of  official  delinquents,  jJfJJJ^jg— 
real  or  alleged.     That  some  one  should  undertake  this  '*^^*' 
duty,  was  indispensable  for  the  protection  of  the  city ;  general 
otherwise  the  responsibuity  to  wnicn  otticiai  persons  were  oWoquy 
subjected  after  their  term  of  office  would  have  been  funcuon. 
merely  nominal :  and  we  have  proof  enough  that  the  general  public 
morality  of  these  official  persons,  acting  individually,  was  by  no 
means  high.     But  the  duty  was  at  the  same  time  one  which  most 
persons  would  and  did  shun.     The  prosecutor,  while  obnoxious 
to  general   dislike,  gained  nothing  even   by  the  most  complete 
success ;  and  if  he  failed  so  much  as  not  to  procure  a  minority 
of  votes  among  the   dikasts,  equal   to   one-fifth  of  the   numbers 
present,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000  drachms.    What 
was  still  more  serious,  he  drew  upon  himself  a  formidable  mass  of 
private  hatred,  from  the  friends,  partisans,  and  the  political  club, 
of  the   accused   party — extremely  menacing   to   his  own   future 
seciuity  and  comfort,  in  a  community  like  Athens.    There  was 
therefore  little  motive  to  accept,  and  great  motive  to  decline,  the 


>  Aristophan.  Ran.  566-576. 

-  Hera  again  we  find  Cato  the  elder 
represented  aa  constantlv  in  the  forum 
ut  Rome,  lending  aid  oi  thia  kind  and 


espouaing  the  oauae  of  othen  who  had  |  yopimv,  ^ 


grrounda  of  complaint  (Plutarch,  Cato, 
c.  3),  wpttt  fiktf  §ls  iiyopiuf  $aZi(u  «ca)  ira- 
piararat  rots  9§ofi4rois — robs  fihr  $taH 
fuurriis  Koi  ^ikovs  iicTaro  9tiL  rwr  |vn|* 
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task  of  prosecuting  on  public  grounda  A  prudent  politician  at 
Athens  would  undertake  it  occasionally,  and  against  special  rivals ; 
but  he  would  carefully  guard  himself  against  the  reputation  of 
doing  it  frequently  or  by  inclination — and  the  orators  constantly 
do  so  guard  themselves,  in  those  speeches  which  yet  remain. 

It  is  this  reputation  which  Thucydides  fastens  upon  Kleon,  and 
We  have  DO  which,  like  Cato  the  censor  at  Borne,  he  probably 
J^^eS***  merited ;  from  native  acrimony  of  temper,  from  a  power- 
]Ji5rtion^  ful  talent  for  invective,  and  from  his  position  both 
JJJ^®  inferior  and  hostile  to  the  Athenian  knights  or  aris- 
wTXJDgfiiuy.  tocracy,  who  overshadowed  him  by  their  family  im- 
portance. But  in  what  proportion  of  cases  his  accusations  were 
just  or  calumnious — the  real  question  upon  which  a  candid 
judgement  turns — we  have  no  means  of  deciding,  either  in  his 
case  or  iit  that  of  Cato.  *^  To  lash  the  wicked  (observes  Aristo- 
phanes himself^)  is  not  only  no  blame,  but  is  even  a  matter  of 
honour  to  the  good."  It  has  not  been  common  to  allow  to  Kleon 
the  benefit  of  this  observation,  though  he  is  much  more  entitled  to 
it  than  Aristophanes.  For  the  attacks  of  a  poetical  libeller  admit 
neither  of  defence  nor  retaliation  ;  whereas  a  prosecutor  before  the 
dikastery  found  his  opponent  prepared  to  reply  or  even  to  retort — 
and  was  obliged  to  specify  his  charge,  as  well  as  to  fiimish  proof 
of  it — so  that  there  was  a  fair  chance  for  the  innocent  man  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  guilty. 

The  quarrel  of  Kleon  with  Aristophanes  is  said  to  have  arisen 
Private  dif    out  of  an  accusatiou  which  he  brouirht  af^ainst  that  poet* 

Sute  between  . ,  ^  o  * 

iieonand      in  the  scuato  of  Five  Hundred,  on  the  subject  of  hj^ 

phaLte.         second  comedy,  the  ^^  Babylonians,"  exhibited  B.C.  426, 

at  the  festival  of  the  urban  Dionysia.in  the  month  of  March.     At 

that  season  many  strangers  were  present  at  Athens;  especially 

many  visitors  and  deputies  frx>m    the    subject-alhes,   who   were 

bringing  their  annual  tribute.     And  as  the  "  Babylonians  "  (now 

lost),  like  so  many  other  productions  of  Aristophanes,  was  full  of 

slashing  ridicule  not  only  against  individual  citizens,  but  against 

the  functionaries  and  institutions  of  the  city' — Kleon  instituted  a 


*  AriBtophan.  Equit.  1271.^ 

AoiBop^otti  Tov«  vonipoi^,  ovUv  ioi^  hri^Sovor, 
'AAXd  rtfi))  TOiO-i  XA*!^''^'  ^^rtc  cS  Aoy^rreu. 

'  It  appears  that  the  comphiint  was 
made  ostensibly  against  Kallistratus,  in 
whose  name  the  poet  brought  out  the 
^'BabylonianB'*  (Bohol.  ad  Arist.  Yesp. 


sponsible  party — though  the  real  author 
was  doubtless  perfectly  weU  known. 
The  Knights  was  the  first  play  brou^t 
out  by  the  poet  in  his  own  name. 

>  See  Acham.  377,  with  the  Scholia, 
and  the  anonymous  biography  of  Ari- 
stophands. 

Both  Meineke  (Aristoph.  FVagm.  Co- 


12S4),  and  w\io  waa  ol  coxunib  ^^  x«-  VtqmcV:  Or.  vol.  ii«  p.  966)  and  Banke 
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oomplaint  against  it  in  the  senate,  as  an  exposure  dangerous  to  the 
public  security  before  strangers  and  allies.  We  have  to  recollect 
that  Athens  was  then  in  the  midst  of  an  embarrassing  war — that 
the  fidelity  of  her  subject-allies  was  much  doubted — that  Lesbos, 
the  greatest  of  her  allies,  had  been  reconquered  only  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  after  a  revolt  both  troublesome  and  perilous  to  the 
Athenians.  Under  such  circumstances,  Kleon  might  see  plausible 
reason  for  thinking  that  a  political  comedy  of  the  Aristophanic 
rein  and  talent  tended  to  degrade  the  city  in  the  eyes  of  strangers, 
even  granting  that  it  was  innocuous  when  confined  to  the  citizens 
themselves.  The  poet  complains^  that  Kleon  summoned  him 
before  the  senate,  with  terrible  threats  and  calumny  :  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  penalty  was  inflicted.  Nor  indeed  had  the 
senate  competence  to  find  him  guilty  or  punish  him,  except  to  the 
extent  of  a  small  fine.  They  could  only  bring  him  to  trial  before 
the  dikastery,  which  in  this  case  pliunly  was  not  done.  He  himself 
however  seems  to  have  felt  the  justice  of  the  warning :  for  we  find 
that  three  out  bf  his  four  next  following  plays,  before  the  peace 
of  Nikias  (the  Achamians,  the  Knights,  and  the  Wasps),  were 
represented  at  the  Lensean  festival,'  in  the  month  of  January,  a 
season  when  no  strangers  nor  allies  were  present.  Kleon  was 
doubtless  much  incensed  with  the  play  of  the  Knights,  and  seems 
to  have  annoyed  the  poet  either  by  bringing  an  indictment  against 
him  for  exercising  freeman's  rights  without  being  duly  qualified 
(since  none  but  citizens  were  allowed  to  appear  and  act  in  the 
dramatic  exhibitions),  or  by  some  other  means  which  are  not 
clearly  explained.  We  cannot  make  out  in  what  way  the  poet 
met  him,  though  it  appears  that  finding  less  public  sympathy  than 
he  thought  himself  entitled  to,   he  made  an   apology  without 


(Commentat.  de  Aristoph.  Vit&,  p.  I  that  this  second  representation  took 
coezxx)  try  to  divine  the  plot  of  the  place  during  the  year  immediately  fol- 
"  Babylonians  ;'*  but  there  is  no  suffi-  lowing  (b.c.  422 :  see  Mr.  Clinton's 
cient  information  to  assist  them.  Fasti  Hellenid  ad  ann.  422),  it  must 

*  Aristoph.  Acham.  355-475.  have  been  at  the  urban  Dionysia  in 

'  See  the  arguments  prefixed  to  these    March,  just  at  the  time  when  the  truce 


three  plays;   and  Achaim.  475;  Ekjuit. 
881. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  first 
comedy  entitled  The  Clouds  (represented 
in  the  earlier  part  of  B.C.  423,  a  year 
after  the  Knights,  and  a  year  before  the 
Wasps)  appetu^  at  the  Lensean  festival 
of  January,  or  at  the  urban  Dionysia  in 
March.  It  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
poet  partially  altered  it  with  a  view  to 
a  second  representation.    If  it  be  true 


for  one  year  was  coming  to  a  close ;  for 
the  Wasps  was  represented  in  that  year 
at  the  Lensean  festival,  and  the  same 
poet  would  hardly  be  likely  to  bring 
out  two  plays.  The  inference  which 
Ranke  draws  from  Nubes  310,  that  it 
was  represented  at  the  Dionysia,  is  not 
however  very  oonclusiTe  (Kimke,  Com- 
mentat. de  Aristoph.  Yitft,  p.  dozxi, 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  PlutuB). 
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intending  to  be  bound  by  it.^  Certain  it  is,  that  his  remaining 
plays  subsequent  to  the  Knights,  though  containing  some  few 
bitter  jests  against  Kleon,  manifest  no  second  deliberate  plan  of 
attack  against  him. 

The  battle  of  Amphipolis  removed  at  once  the  two  most  pro- 
Negotuuoo*  nounced  individual  opponents  of  peace,  Kleon  and 
du'r^the  Brasidas.  Athens  too  was  more  than  ever  discouraged 
towing  ttie  and  averse  to  prolonged  fighting ;  for  the  number  of 
55iphi^iis.  hoplites  slain  at  Amphipolis  doubtless  filled  the  city 
with  mourning,  beudes  the  unparalleled  disgrace  now  tarnishing 
Athenian  soldiership.  The  peace-party  under  the  auspices  of 
Nikias  and  Laches,  relieved  at  once  from  the  internal  opposition 
of  Kleon,  as  well  as  from  the  foreign  enterprise  of  Brasidas,  were 
enabled  to  resume  their  negotiations  with  Sparta  in  a  spirit 
promising  success.  King  Pleistoanax,  and  the  Spartan  ephors  of 
the  year,  were  on  their  side  equally  bent  on  terminating  the  war, 
and  the  deputies  of  all  the  allies  were  convoked  at  Sparta  for 
discussion  with  the  envoys  of  Athens.  Such  discussion  was  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  autumn  and  winter  after  the  battle  of 
Ampliipolis,  without  any  actual  hostilities  on  either  side.  At  first 
the  pretensions  advanced  were  found  very  conflicting ;  but  at 
length,  after  several  debates,  it  was  agreed  to  treat  upon  the  basis 
of  each  party  surrendering  what  had  been  acquired  by  war.  The 
Athenians  insisted  at  first  on  the  restoration  of  Platasa ;  but  the 
Thebans  replied  that  Plataea  was  theirs  neither  by  force  nor  by 
treason — but  by  voluntary  capitulation  and  surrender  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  distinction  seems  to  our  ideas  somewhat  re- 
markable, since  the  capitulation  of  a  besieged  town  is  not  less  the 
result  of  force  than  capture  by  storm.  But  it  was  adopted  in  the 
present  treaty  ;  and  under  it  the  Athenians,  while  foregoing  their 
demand  of  Flatasa,  were  enabled  to  retain  Nissea,  which  they  had 


>  See  the  obscure  passage,  Yespse 
i2S5  8eq,\  Aristoph.  Vita  Anonymi,  p. 
xiii.  ed.  Bekker;  Demosthen.  cont. 
Held.  p.  532. 

It  appears  that  Aristopbands  was  of 
JSginetan  parentage  (Acharn.  629);  so 
that  the  ypa^  ^tylas  (indictment  for 
undue  assumption  of  the  rights  of  an 
Athenian  citizen)  was  founded  upon  a 
real  fact.  Between  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  ^gina  by  Athens,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  native  inhabitants  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (an 
interval  of  about  t^emt^  ^«^x^S>  V^* 


bablj  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
JSginetans became  intermingled  or  inter- 
married with  Athenian  citizens.  Espe- 
cially men  of  poetical  talent  in  the  sub- 
ject-cities would  find  it  their  interest  to 
repair  to  Athens:  Ion  came  from  Chios, 
and  Achseus  from  Kretria;  both  tragic 
composei's. 

The  comic  author  Eupolis  seems  also 
to  have  directed  some  taunts  against  the 
foreign  origin  of  Aristophands-— if  Mei- 
neke  is  correct  in  his  interpretation  of  a 
passage  (Historia  Comicor.  Qnec.  i.  p. 

^  uiv 
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acquired  from  the  Megarians,  and  Anaktorium  and  Sollium*  which 
they  had  taken  from  Corinth.  To  ensure  accommodating  temper 
on  the  part  of  Athens,  the  Spartans  held  out  the  threat  of  invading 
Attica  in  the  spring,  and  of  establishing  a  permanent  fortification 
in  the  territory  :  and  they  even  sent  round  proclamation  to  their 
allies,  enjoining  all  the  details  requisite  for  this  step.  Since  Attica 
had  now  been  exempt  from  invasion  for  three  years,  the  Athenians 
were  probably  not  insensible  to  this  threat  of  renewal  under  a 
permanent  form. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring — about  the  end  of  March,  421  B.C. 
— shortly  after  the  urban  Dionysia  at  Athens — the  important 
treaty  was  concluded  for  the  term  of  fifty  years.  The  following 
were  its  principal  conditions  : — 

1.  All  shall  have  full  liberty  to  visit  all  the  public  temples  of 
Greece — for  purposes  of  private  sacrifice,  consultation  of  p^^ce  called 
oracle,  or  visit  to   the  festivals.     Every  man  shall  be  NikKS!^**' 
undisturbed  both  in  going  and  coming. — (^Fhe  value  of  JS°MiSh 
this  article  will  be  felt  when  we  recollect  that  the  Athe-  cSI»diS'^ 
nians  and  their  allies  had  been  unable  to  visit  either  ofp««». 
the  Olympic  or  the  Pythian  festival  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.] 

2.  The  Delphians  shall  enjoy  full  autonomy  and  mastery  of 
their  temple  and  their  territory. — [This  article  was  intended  to 
exclude  the  ancient  claim  of  the  Phokian  confederacy  to  the 
management  of  the  temple ;  a  claim  which  the  Athenians  had  once 
supported,  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce :  but  they  had  now  little 
interest  in  the  matter,  since  the  Phokians  were  in  the  ranks  of 
their  enemies.] 

3.  There  shall  be  peace  for  fifty  years  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  with  their  respective  allies,  with  abstinence  from  mischief 
either  overt  or  fraudulent,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

4.  Neither  party  shall  invade  for  purposes  of  mischief  the 
territory  of  the  other — not  by  any  artifice  or  under  any  pretence. 

Should  any  subject  of  difference  arise,  it  shall  be  settled  by 
equitable  means,  and  by  oaths  tendered  and  taken,  in  form  to  be 
hereafter  agreed  on. 


>  Thucyd.  ▼.  17-30.  The  statement 
in  cap.  30  seems  to  show  that  this  was 
the  ground  on  which  the  Athenians 
were  allowed  to  retain  SoUium  and 
Anaktorium.  For  if  their  retention  of 
these  two  places  had  been  distinctly 


and  in  terms  at  variance  with  the  treaty, 
the  Corinthians  would  doubtless  have 
chosen  this  fact  as  the  ostensible  ground 
of  their  complaint:  whereas  they  pre- 
ferred to  have  recourse  to  a  vpivxni"^ 
or  sham-plea. 
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5.  The  Laoedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore  Amphipolis 
to  the  Athenians. 

They  shall  fiarther  relinquish  to  the  Athenians  Ar^Ius,  Stageirus, 
Acanthus,  Skolus,  Oljnthus,  and  Spartolus.  But  these  cities  shall 
remain  autonomous,  on  conditioo  of  paying  tribute  to  Athens 
according  to  the  assessment  of  Aristeides.  Any  citizen  of  these 
cities  (Amphipolis  as  well  as  the  others)  who  may  choose  to  quit 
them  diall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  to  carry  away  his  property. 
Nor  shall  the  cities  be  counted  hereafter  either  as  allies  of  Athens 
or  of  Sparta,  unless  Athens  shall  induce  them  by  amicable  per- 
suasions to  become  her  allies,  which  she  is  at  liberty  to  do  if  she 
cau. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mekybema,  Sane,  and  Singe,  shall  dwell 
independently  in  their  respective  cities,  just  as  much  as  the 
Olynthians  and  Acanthians. — [These  were  towns  which  adhered  to 
Athens  and  were  still  numbered  as  her  allies ;  though  they  were 
near  enough  to  be  molested  by  Olynthus^  and  Akanthus,  against 
which  this  clause  was  intended  to  ensure  them.] 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore  Panaktum  to 
the  Athenians. 

6.  The  Athenians  shall  restore  to  Sparta  Koryphasium,  Kythera, 
Methone,  Pteleum,  Atalante — with  all  the  captives  in  their  hands 
from  Sparta  or  her  allies.  They  shall  farther  release  all  Spartans 
or  allies  of  Sparta  now  blocked  up  in  Skione. 

7.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  give  back  all  the 
captives  in  their  hands,  from  Athens  or  her  allies. 

8.  Respectmg  Skione,  Torone,  Sermylus,  or  any  other  town  in 


>  Compare  t.  39  with  v.  18,  which 
seems  to  me  to  refute  the  explanation 
suggested  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  adopted 
by  Poppo. 

The  use  of  the  word  i.vo^Sirrtnf  in 
regard  to  the  restoration  of  Amphipolis 
to  Athens — and  of  the  word  •wapiZofrav 
in  regard  to  the  reHnquishment  of  the 
other  cities  —  deserves  notice.  Those 
who  drew  up  the  treaty,  which  is 
worded  in  a  very  confused  way,  seem 
to  have  intended  that  the  word  "wapi^oiraM 
should  apply  both  to  Ajnphipolis  and 
the  other  cities — but  thii^  the  word 
k-wMmttv  should  apply  exclusively  to 
Amphipolis.  The  word  irap49o<roy  is 
applicable  also  to  the  restoration  of 
Amphipolis — for  that  which  is  restored 
is  of  course  delivered  up.    But  it  is  re- 


markable  that  this  word  wa^iSocvp  does 
not  properly  apply  to  the  other  cities; 
for  they  were  not  delivered  up  to  Athens 
— they  were  only  relinquished,  as  the 
clauses  immediately  following  fiuiber 
explain.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  Athe- 
nian pride  in  the  use  of  the  word—first 
to  intimate  indirectly  that  the  Lacede- 
monians were  to  deliver  up  various  cities 
to  Athens — ^then  to  odd  words  after- 
wards, which  show  that  the  cities  were 
only  to  be  relinquished — not  surrendered 
to  Athens. 

The  proVisioh  for  guaranteeing  liberty 
of  retirement  and  carrying  away  of  pro- 
perty, was  intended  chiefly  for  the  Am- 
phipolitons,  who  would  naturally  desire 
to  emigrate,  if  the  town  had  been  actu- 
ally restored  to  Athens. 


Chap.  LIV. 


PEACE  OF  NIKIAS. 
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the  possession  of  Athens — ^the  Athenians   may  take  their  own 
measures. 

9.  OathB  shall  be  exchanged  between  the  contracting  parties  . 
according  to  the  solemnities  held  most  binding  in  each  city  re- 
spectively, and  in  the  following  words — "I  will  adhere  to  this 
convention  and  truce  sincerely  and  without  fraud."  The  oaths 
shall  be  annually  renewed,  and  the  terms  of  peace  shall  be  inscribed 
on  columns  at  Olympia,  Delphi^  and  the  Isthmus,  as  well  as  at 
Sparta  and  Athens. 

10.  Should  any  matter  have  been  forgotten  in  the  present 
convention,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  may  alter  it  by 
mutual  understanding  and  consent,  without  being  held  to  violate 
their  oaths. 

These  oaths  were  accordingly  exchanged.  They  were  taken 
by  seventeen  principal  Athenians,  and  as  many  Spartans,  on  behalf 
of  their  respective  countries — on  the  26th  day  of  the  month 
Artemisius  at  Sparta,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  Elaphebolion  at 
Athens,  immediately  after  the  urban  Dionysia ;  Fieistolas  being 
Ephor  eponymus  at  Sparta,  and  Alkseus  Archon  eponymus  at 
Athens.  Among  the  Lacedaemonians  swearing,  are  included  the 
two  kings,  Agis  and  Pleistoanax — the  Ephor  Fieistolas  (and 
perhaps  other  ephors,  but  this  we  do  not  know) — and  Tellis,  the 
father  of  Brasidas.  Among  the  Athenians  sworn  are  comprised 
Nikias,  Laches,  Agnon,  Lamachus,  and  Demosthenes.^ 

Such  was  the   peace  (commonly  known  by  the  name   of  the 
peace   of  Nikias)  concluded  in   the  beginning  of  the  xhepetce 
eleventh  spring  of  the  war,  which  had  just  lasted  ten  ^f^£^' 
full  years.     Its  conditions   being   put  to   the   vote   at  SR^of^'*** 
Sparta  in  the  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  Lacedae-  ^p"'*- 
monian  allies,  the  majority  accepted  them  ;  which,  according  to 
the  condition  adopted  and  sworn  to  by  every  member  Theikw>. 
of  the  confederacy,*  made  it  binding  upon  all.     There  SSJjiJfmd 
was  indeed  a  special  reserve  allowed  to  any  particular  SiTreim!^ 
state  in  case  of  religious  scruple,  arising  out  of  the  fear  *"***  ^^ 
of  offending  some  of  their  gods  or  heroea     Saving  this  reserve* 
the  peace  had  been  formally  acceded  to  by  the  decision  of  the 
confederates.     But  it  soon  appeared  how  little  the  vote  of  tlie 
majority  was  worth,  even  though  enforced  by  the  strong  pressure 
of  Lacedaemon  herself — when  the  more  powerful  members  were 


»  Thucyd.  v.  19. 

'  Thucyd.  v.  17-30.  irapafiiifftj^ai  rt 
t^ourcof  (the  Lacedxcmonians  said)  ahrohs 
(the   Corinthians)  rohs  BpKovs  Koi  ff8iy 
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among  the  dissentient  minority.  The  Boeotians,  Megarians,  and 
Corinthians  all  refused  to  accept  it. 

The  Corinthians  were  displeased  because  they  did  not  recover 
Sollium  and  Anaktorium;  the  Megarians,  because  they  did  not 
regain  Nisaea;  the  Boeotians,  because  they  were  required  to 
surrender  Panaktum.  In  spite  of  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
Sparta,  the  deputies  of  all  these  powerful  states  not  only  de- 
nounced the  peace  as  unjust,  and  voted  against  it  in  the  general 
assembly  of  allies^ — but  refused  to  accept  it  when  the  vote  was 
carried,  and  went  home  to  their  respective  cities  for  instructions.^ 

Such  were  the  conditions,  and  such  the  accompanying  drcum- 
».c.  421.  stances,  of  the  peace  of  Nikias,  which  terminated,  or 
^•^^^  professed  to  terminate,  the  great  Peloponnesian  War, 
after  a  duration  of  ten  years.  Its  consequences  and  fruits — in 
many  respects  such  as  were  not  anticipated  by  either  of  the 
concluding  parties — will  be  seen  in  my  next  volume. 

»  Thucyd.  v.  22. 


END   OF  VOL.  IV. 
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